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Akt. T.—(Calvin at Geneva. 

1. Calvin (Jean), Lettres recvcillis la ^jjvfmiVre fois et 

jnthliees d'ajmjs len ManuHciifs Orif/inavx, Par Jules 
Bonnet. Vols. 1 and 2. Lettres Pruui;oifcieH. 8vo. Paris. 

2. Gahcrel (/.), Ilistoive de Vt^glise dc Genh'c depnis le com- 

vienceinentdela Eeformation jusque^i 181/5. Vols. 1 and 2. 
8vo. Gonevc. 185*5, 

W HEN Cnsaubon, on his first visit to Paris, was shown over 
the great hall of the Borboime, ho was told by ]iia guide— 
‘‘ Tins is where the tlieologians have disjiuted for five hun¬ 
dred years.” Indeed!” was the reply; ‘‘and pray what have 
IJiey settled ?” Something like this is the feeling of every 
rellective mind on a reAuew of the last tliree centuries of the 
liistoiy of Europe. Wo see the most civilized part of mankind, 
the nations of the West, “ the root and crown of tlnngs,” devoting 
tlieir best energies, and lavishing all their resources, mental and 
material, upon a doctrinal quarrel. Nor at the end of a three 
hundred years' experience are we at all wiser. Among our 
educated classes, at least, far the larger number still think that 
there exist no questions of more momentous interest for them¬ 
selves and the world at large than those tenets hy which the 
Protestant Churches are separated from the Church of Rome. 

No philosophic mind at this day sympathize^ with the 
scoffers of the last century, or with the “profane of every age, 
who have derided th(3 furious contests which the difference of a 
[Vol. LXX. No. OXXXVII.]— New Series, Vol. XIV. No. I. \ B 
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single diphthong exgtedi between the Homoousians and the 
Homoionsiftns/** The “The,Tale df a Tub'* 

is not much to our trtstcr\We are now ready to recognise that 
—whatever may he tljj^abie iu China or in Lilliput—^in Europo 
nations do not go tof^r about n diphthong. The great 
European quan*el of the lilst tliree centuries^ias not been aboflt 
words and syllables. Eoolish, petty, litigious, and blind to their 
real interests as the peoples are, yet theirs has not, oh the whole, 
been the mere frenzy of two Irish septs, who, after fighting the 
live-long day, and strewing the ground with the slain, have at 
nightfall endeavoured in vain to discover the cause of the battle. 
We are disposed now to think that moral effects ure not M’ilhout 
adequate causes; that some mighty issue has been trying iu the 
great historical Oyer of the ilclbrmation against tlie See of 
Eomc; an issue which the Cotifession of Augsburg does not 
state, and which is not once alluded to in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Tt is^not from any si^timeutal desire of saving llio 
honoii^ ^^m man nature, hut^from a bettor understanding of 
history, that we derive the belief that great inovcineuts originate 
in the deeps; and that if there is a s])riug-tido, it is only hocauso 
some disturbing force is present. We study the religious wars 
in Erance and Germany with diffei'cnt eyes from tlio wits who 
ridiculed, or the sects who adopt, their pnrty-crios. Jn wluit 
terms to dopcribc the motive force which was developed with such 
energy in the century of the Reformation, is tlie problem whicli 
all historians of tlie present day are endeavouring, with more or 
less success, to solve. But all are agreed that tlie theological 
distinctions which were established in the Confessions of that 
century, and perpetuated in the various rehgious bodies which 
then came into being, wore only a form or ext(;rinr mould into 
which the heated metal ran, and not the heat itself which fused 
it. Men do not assign their real motives, not because tliey will 
not, but because they cannot. They cannot analyse their own 
complex feehngs with steadiness and impartiality. To do so is 
the function of the historian- Hence n contemporary cannot write 
the history of his own times. How trivial and beside the mark read 
to us the “Defences*' of the early Christian Apologists! Tliey 
arc shallow in proportion to the depth of the Christian move¬ 
ment, its radical and subversive spirit; a spirit which those who 
were swept along with it were possessed by, hut knew not what 
it signified. The only key to a revolutionary epoch is the 
results which actually establish themselves. Posterity, which 
witnesses these, may by their aid interpret the quarrel out of 
which tbey*arose. The issue between Christianity and Paganism 


Gibbon, chap. xzi. 
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in the second oeatury is not express^ 114 the feeble rhetoric of 
tile Apologists. The issue between JPivftestantism and Catholicism 
is not that which is discussed in the scholastic pedantries of 
Bellarmine. 

It is not to be supposed, however, ll^t the formularies of any 
Age are totally irrelevant or immaterial to its sentiments. Its 
dicta will not exhaust or express, but they will approach, its 
social necessities. When its language is theological, it is pro¬ 
bable that its excitement is, at bottom, religious. The shout of 
battle may bo raised the loudest about some insignificant or 
harmless quibble, but we may find out from it in which dinjction 
the danger was felt to lie. When public opinion is in a sore and * 
iriiiablo staU', a very remote allusion will rack all its nerves, [n 
certain fevonsh moods it is ready to declare any abstract proposi¬ 
tion a ftindamcntal matter, and" to erect some special definition 
of justification into an “ articulus stautis aut cadentis ecclesicB.’' 
The mischief lies not in fhe\*/3mporary impoi'tance thus forced 
upon some partial form of Inith, but iu its perpeturdion. The 
dogma, consecrated by the •blood of the martyrs, becomes in lapse 
of time a tyrant over reason; and from having been the bulwark 
of faith, settles into its chief impediment. Systems, and insti¬ 
tutions founded on them, thus doom themselves to destruction. 
A new revolution becomes necessary to displace the charter which 
the old had inaugurated. 

The programme of opinions advertised by any party will fall 
short of expressing the real tendencies of the party movement, 
in proportion ns the movement is decply-scatc-d and extensively 
spread. Hympathy is so much more catching than intelligence; 
and while sentiment cements union, ideas dislocate it. In I’educing 
the aspirations with which the mass was instinct to a scheme of 
doctrine, partisans split off in all directions. Few can express 
their own mind; no one can express another's. 

“ Nonne videmus, 

Quid sibi quisquo velit nescire et quscrere semper?” 

These considerations offer the true explanation of a fact in the 
history of the sixteenth century, which has been often observed, 
and variously accounted for. 

There are two results which have accrued to modem Europe, 
and are unmistakeahly traceable to Ihe Beformation of the 16 th 
century. The first lies in the domain of intelligence, and is. 
known os the Eight of Free Inqui^. The second, a consequence 
of the foregoing, is a fact of politics, and is known as Liber^ of 
Conscience, or Toleration. It is not to the purpose to object that 
there are many who deny the first, and that the second is carried 
into effect over a y&ej limited area of Europe, and v«ry ^per- 
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fectly even there. It itiust be nrlniitted by nil, tlmt this claim of 
the human understanding ^to possess and to exercise sights, is 
made, and that the attempts, successful or not, to enforce the 
claim, have been the carnal points of modem history. The 
principle of I’ree Intcllectf^s revolutionissed Thilosophy. The 
claim of Free Conscience njs been, and is at this moment, the. 
substantial dispute between the two classes into which FiUropc is 
divided—viz., the unarmed people, and their armed governments. 
That such a doctrine and such a claim should have flowed from 
the Eelbrmation may well appear astonishing to those who road 
for themselves what the lending Reformers said and did. For it 
cannot be denied, that neither in their acts nor their words is 
there any recognition of sucli views. The Protestant Churohes 
replaced Papal infallibility by a not less stem and uncompro¬ 
mising dogmatism, and claimed*, and exercised, tlie right of 
punishing the heretic ns iinhositatingly ns the Inquisition itself. 
This inconsequence on the part y^i^the Protestants has been tlie 
standing indictment of their Catholic opponents, from the time of 
Erasmus. The loaders of the Reformation, it is said, first revolted 
against the authority of the Church, and the consent of universal 
Christendom; and, when their insurrection was successful, they 
turned round on* their followers, and required the same uncon¬ 
ditional submission of the understanding as had been exacted 
by the old Church. 

Turning from the abstracd controversy to the historical person¬ 
ages, this illogical spirit of Protestant tyranny is seen embodied 
in the person and institutions of Calvin. There is a peculiar 
animosity provoked by the Genevan Reformer, his doctrines, and 
liis acts, and whicli is shared by all the world, except the sect 
which bears his name. This implacable antipathy is in part due 
to the severe, acrimonious, and proud temper of the man. But 
it is in no smoU degree to be ascribed to his successful efforts in 
impressing upon the religious movement a character of despotic 
control of the understanding, and a spiritual police of the con¬ 
science, far more intrusive and impertinent than that against 
which it had just rebelled. The monopoly, too, of Calvin's name 
and reputation which some of the narrowest ecclesiastical 
bodies have secured for themselves as .their founder and patron, 
has contributed to cut him off from the sympathies of those 
whose hopes and wishes are embarked in the cause of European 
. progress. The hero and prophet of an existing religious faction 
|m 3 little chance of historical justice. 

Historical justice, however, or our decision on the character of 
the individuid Calvin, is a trifling matter. The life and acts of 
the German reformer have a far higher import. Looked at as 
biography, lus h'fe lends itself very naturally to the conclusions 
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usually accepted. It is useless to teft us,, on grounds of abWact 
historical g^ptioism, to suspend, our judgment. There is no 
room for We condemn, by antipathy, as we read. Calvin 

appears before us ns the too successfnX-cljampiou of intolerance; 
the promoter of what wo know as tl|e^re-emincntly narrow and 
exclusive theology; ns the man whi has done more than any 
other man to deprive Protestantism of its character ns a protest 
in favour of freedom. We see him overthrowing the liberties of 
the little State which so generously sheltered him ; conspiring to 
put “a bridle into its jaws;”* exiling, or shedding the blood of, 
its noblest patriots. We shall hate him personally for his 
bigotry, inhumanity, vindictiveness; above all, as the author of 
the great crime of the age—the murder of the heroic Servetus. 
And w6 shall conclude, on the whole, with the Ultramontane 
biographer, Audin, that his career was “ funeste a la civilisation, 
ii Tart, aux libertes.” 

But when we look off fro?i\ Geneva upon Europe, when we 
turn from the person to the course of events, our judgment 
changes. We then see that the vices of the individual may be 
the welfare of the community. For on the independence of 
Geneva Imng, at one moment, the very existence of Protestantism. 
And the independence of Geneva—^\vithout an army, without ter- 
ritoj'y, a defenceless city, like a frail boat between two icebergs, 
France and the Empire—was secured by the spirit evoked by 
Calvin. That iron will, that inexorable temper and merciless 
determination which subjugated Geneva, were also the means of 
concentrating in that narrow corner a moral force which saved 
the Reformation. On this little fortress, reared on the rugged 
rock of Predestination, the overwhelming material force of the 
Empire spent itself ih vain. Not only this; Geneva, under 
Calvin, became the centre of a new strength, which went out into 
all Europe, to cope not unsuccessfully with the enormous powers 
of repression which.the Inquisition began to put forth. In 
checking the febrile turbulence which attended the nascent 
liberty of the -Republic, Calvin did so, not in the cause of a 
mechanical “order," but to replace it with a more vigorous sense 
of personality. Geneva became a seminary of martyrs. Steeled 
by her Spartan discipline, they went forth to seek' danger wher¬ 
ever it could be found, and disseminated through the nations 
not only the ideas, but the spirit, of the master. Hence the 
strange paradox, that .in the suppression of the liberties of* 
Geneva was sown the seed of liberty in Europe f that, by the 
demoralizing tenet of fatalism: was evoked a moral energy '^ich 

Christianity had not felt since the era of perseoutioih 

___ _ ^ 

* “ Quod eiun urbm videret hia franis iiidjgere.”<<^J9M(r, Fii. Galv. ■ • 
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No part of this mighty result was foreseen or scliomed by 
Calvin. Like many other men who have done the greatest things, 
his purposes were immediate ;* his energy expended on what was 
very near at hand. He had greatness thrust upon him. A 
chance brought him fbCOmeva. The importunity of another 
minister, Farel, detained n»?n there And aft^r he had left it, H 
was the urgency of others, against his own settled purpose, which 
recalled him to it. He w'as a man with a single aim, tbwards 
wj)ich he bent all the powers of his soul. liut this aim was no 
distant one. It was no conquest on a grand scale which he 
meditated. The tactic which plans a whole campaign, and out¬ 
generals an adversary, was incompatible with the passionate con¬ 
viction which had absolute possession of his breast. He thought 
only of Geneva while ho was doing the work of the Reformation; 
and dealt vigorous blows at Araied Perrin, which told upon 
Europe. 

A brief review shall here he attpfaptod of the conditions, moral 
and political, which gave to one will *and one intellect an in¬ 
fluence so commanding, and so widely spread. 

In the year 1586 , Calvin, for whom, as a zealous Reformer, 
neither Italy nor France were any longer safe residences, arrived 
in the city of Geneva. Ho was on his way to Strasburg, 
then a free city of the Empire, and Protestant. There he hoped 
to find a secure refuge for the retired and studious life which it 
was his sole ambition to lead. 8o little were his thoughts at this 
time turned towards active life, or influence of any kind, that ho 
did not even contemplate undertaking the labours of a preacher. 
He was just at that age—twenty-seven—when, to such intellects 
as his, not broad and sceptical, but deep and profoundly con¬ 
vinced, knowledge present itself with hllurements irresistible. 
He had, a year before, published the first sketch of his " Insti¬ 
tute of Christian Religion,” and his mind was doubtless re¬ 
volving the larger and more matured dogmatic treatise, as we 
now have it. “I was wholly given up to my own interior 
thoughts and private studies,” he says of himself, looking back 
on this period of his life. A constitution delicate and irritable, 
and health already broken by suffering and study, seemed to dis¬ 
qualify him for the stormy career of preacher of the Gospel 
in those troublous times. Fare!, however, the Reformed minister 
of Geneva, heard that the author of the “ Institute ” was in the 
town. He hastened to him; explained to him the urgmit need 
m which Geneva at that moment stood of a wdl-instruoted mi- 
ni^r—“thefields white for the hatvest”—his owiifoiling strength, 
and the feebieuess of his colleagues. Calvin reftmed. His heuth 
vras unequal to the labour, hIs e^rseter too unpliant for nego- 
tiatiqu with adversaries. He eould ‘ selrve tfie Reformed ftith far 
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moro effectually by bis pen, and to ^at service he meant to de¬ 
vote liiij life. “I perceive what it*is,’’’8aid Farel; “you are 
wrapt up in selfish love of leisure and books. May God’s curse 
rest upon these studies, if you now refuse your aid to His Church 
in her time of need!” I'V ‘ 

• Such was Calvin’s call to the miilirery at Genova. The story 
reads like a scene dramatically drost up by a modern historian. 
But we liave it on the unquestionable authority of Calvin himself,* 
of whom even his enemies will admit, that he knows not how to 
decorate or disguise a fact. His obstinate will, proof against 
persuasion, yielded to the terrors of the malediction, and he 
remained with Fnrol. He was chosen one of the preachers, and 
nominated “ 'rcaoher in Theology." His name occurs in the 
Eegister of the Council for September, 1530, with the designa¬ 
tion of “ istc Ualius." 

Geneva, which was to become the centre of French Protes¬ 
tantism, was the last of the KkiJ)alpino cities to revolt from Home. 
In the course of the summer, 1535, the transition to the Re¬ 
formed faith was efl'oeted.^ Mass ceased to be celebrated on the 
10th of August of that year, and the usages of the Helvetian 
churches gradually received legal establishment in the city. The 
writers of religious annate, ajit to he content with names and 
forms, regard this exterior change as the critical date in Genevan 
history. Jlut the real emancipation of the citizens of Geneva 
had’been w’orked before, and was no le&.s a civil than a religious 
revolution. The foundation of Genevan reform was not laid by 
the preaching of Farel, but in the long struggle of the gallant 
burghers agiuust the encroachments of the Dukes of Savoy. If 
we wish to understand the elements of moral life which, in 1536, 
lay ready to the moulding hand of the great Reformer, we must 
look to another and earlier source than the rise of Lutheranism. 

The city and territory of Geneva, like tlie ecclesiastical princi¬ 
palities of Germany, was, technically, a free town of the Empire; 
practically, was under the sovereignty of its own Prince-Bishop. 
The bishop delegated his temporal jurisdiction to a vidomme 
(vicc-dominus), wlio was in the sixteenth century Bio Duke of 
Savoy. The nukes garrisoned the castle of tlie island within the 
walls, as well ne two strong fortresses outside—one on the Rhone, 
the other on the Arve. But alongside of these seignorial rights 
the burghers enjoyed large munidpa] franchises, and gov^aed 
themselves, not only regulating the police of the town and the 
markets, but imposing taxes, end electing the |;pdie8, as .the 
chief magistndes were styled. Tho population, in the earlier 
part o£ the sixteenth century, is compu^ at twelye thousand' 

. ... I ' r . ' “ ■ . . . . .— 

’ * Bnsf. in hi Psalmoa, 
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The clergy, in an episcopal <^ity, were naturally very strong. In¬ 
cluding the thirty-two 6anc%s of the cathedral of St. Petpr, there 
were at least three hundred fecclesiastics, regular and secular, 
officiating in the town. 

The consolidation of WiQ tenitories of the House of Savoy 
between the. Jura and tlte^lps, began serioiyily to thi’eaten tha 
liberties of Geneva. And when, in 1504, Charles III. succeeded 
to the ducal coronet, a death struggle ensued between tho 
burghers and the vidomrne. It lasted twenty years, long 
enough to call out the spirit of heroic resistance in a good cause 
—the cause of liberty—to a superior force. For though tho 
Dukes of Savoy could not dispose of any great force, they would 
have been fur more than a match for the little repuhlic, with its 
insignificant population. But in their distress the eiilgnenossen, 
as the party of liberty were colled (confederates), had the support 
of the now free cantons of Switzerland, and especially of their 
neighbours of Berne and FriJjurg. The final victory was 
achieved in 1526, the leadera of the'-monarchical party, tho 
mameliia (meaning Mahometan.^), were banished, the vidouiniate 
abolished, and its jurisdiction trausfeiTed to a board t)f magis¬ 
trates. Though the rescue came, at last, from foreign aid, the 
twenty years’ conflict had been a sclfool of patriotic vii tue and 
manly sentiment. The impulse and energy of Swiss indepen¬ 
dence had been communicated to the Genevese. Their adoption of 
tho Reformed faith was the consequence, not the cause, of their 
political emancipation. It is of the first iinpoitance to 'observe 
this, in order to appreciate the nature of Calvin's power. To 
understand that which he added, it is indispensable to have a 
clear conception of that which he found. 

To read the usual ecclesiastical narrative of these transactions,-^ 
one must believe that, previous to the arrival of Calvin, the most 
firightful disorder reigned unchecked throughout tho city. 'I'he 
anarchy is represented as complete, the licence of manners 
carried to debauchery. Having thrown off the authority of tho 
clergy, and the irksome restraints of fasting, penance, and auri¬ 
cular confession, the people, we are told, gave tliemselves up to 
every kind of dissolute excess. The Catholic historians dwell on 
this picture because it sullies the Reformation; the Protestant 
biographers of Calvin repeat it because it exalts the merit of 
their hero in effecting tho cure, “The transition,” says Dyer, 
was almost as abrupt and striking as if a, man, after spending 
all Saturday j^ight at an opera or masquerade, should, without 
any preparation, walk into a Friends’ meeting on the Sabbath 


• See in Dyer, “Life of Calvin,” pp. 69—80; and in Oabcrcl, “Hist, da 
rEglise de Gen.,” chap. viii. ” • 
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morning," Those who believe in\iiraculous conversion will 
have no difficulty in extending their hypothesis to the case of a 
whole people, and may affirm tl*at the Genevese were “con¬ 
verted” by the preaching of “ the Gospel.” But one might ask 
the more reasonable among these hi|t^ians—those who believe 
tiiat moral effects ipust have moral cojlses—How came the people 
of Genova, then, to submit themselves to Calvin's discipline, to 
surrender themselves of their own free will to this solitary and 
unarmed invader ? 

The truth is that the representations of the anarchical and 
corrupt state of Geneva during the ten years which intervened 
between the abolition of the vidommate of the House of Savoy 
aud the arrival of Calvin (1526-1636), are greatly overdi*awn. 
We must remember that the details come to us mainly from 
ministers or lay-elders, in whose eyes dancing was a profane 
amusement, and cards a device of Satan ; who inflicted fine and 
imprisonment for the offence*<^ dressing a girl’s hair in long 
ringlets. Their accusatiobs of vice, profligacy, and dissoluteness 
must not be construed liteyally. 'To Hooker, who lived under 
the despotism of Elizabeth, the “ populai*,” or democratic polity 
of Geneva seemed of itself rank licence. Nothing tliat is 
brought forward to prove the corruption of morals indicates that 
Geneva was worse than other towns of its size. Many of the 
practices complained of were usages of long standing, and 
derived from (Catholic times. On the other hand, it may readily 
be admitted that in the first hours of recovered libertv some 
extravagances of behaviour and language are likely enough to 
have occuri'ed. The creed of childiiood is never parted with 
without some shock to the character. The police of the streets 
cannot be so severely enforced where the life and property of the 
free citizens are duly respected, as it may when they are at the 
disposal of an absolute prince. Add to this that the religious 
persecution just beginning in Franco was filling Geneva with 
refugees. Among the honourable exiles were found nut a" few 
fugitives from justice, persons of ruined character, who sought to 
pass their crimes under the disguise of political misfortunes, or 
worthless monks who hod apostatized in order to fly with a 
mistress. Nor must we omit a small but insidious elehient of 
discord in tlie Catholics who still remained in the city, still ohe* 
rishing the silent hope that their country would, before ItMg;' 
return to the bosom of the Church, and seeing in its discontents 
and intestine divisions the hopeful signs of such a Vsrminatioii. 

* Such, in general, was the situation of affairs in’ Geneva wh^, 
in 1539t tl)e young Frenchman, isto Gallus,” became one of 
its ministers. To an aspiring far-sighted ambition it ^as 
just the theatre for a'signal personal success. Provided that the 
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Dukes of Sftvoy were a distance—and this the strength of 

the Bepuhlio of Berne seemed to guarantee—here was just the 
opening for a purely political career. The scale to he sure was 
small—a town of 12,000 souls, a territory of a few square 
miles. But where, at ilfatpday, Avas there any prospect of fame 
and fortune to tlie unaidbd adventurer except through servile 
dependence on the capricious favour of some king or noble ? 
But Calvin thought neither of fame nor fortune. The narrow¬ 
ness of his views, and the disinterestedness of his soul, alike pre¬ 
cluded him from regarding Geneva as a stage for the gratification 
of personal ambition. This abnegation of self was one great 
part of his success. Even at periods when his unpopularity was 
at its height, all parties recognised this disintei’estedness, and 
secretly respected and feared a man who wanted nothing for 
himself. One idea possessed him, governed, impelled him. For 
so profound and consecutive a reasoner no man was ever less re¬ 
flective. He had no self-consci^n^ness. His tlieory was not a 
part of his mental fuimiture, as other fneu's theories are to them. 
It was the whole of his intellect. No question had to him two 
sides. There Avas but one right reason. All other modes of 
thought were depravity ; not reason at all, but moral perversity. 
To resist God's Word is bla.sphemy, to be met not by argument, 
but by coercion. There must then be authority to compel obe¬ 
dience to God’s Word, since all deviation from it is a criminal 
act, not a con-igible eiTor of judgment. It was no oifended 
self-love that rendered him so violent and implacable towards his 
adA'ersaries, but impatience at the obstacles they opposed to the 
establishment of truth which was to him as clear as the day. 
Authority then, external force, is the one remedy he -would 
employ. Neither art, nor eloquence, nor intrigue, nor soft Avords, 
nor gentle influences; such means never occurred to him. Here 
is the absolute truth, the revealed Word of God; those who will 
conform themselves to it—well; those who will not must be 
compelled into submission. Nor must individuals only be 
reduced to subjection; the civil power in the State must learn to 
bow to the spiritual authority. This was the astonisliing enter¬ 
prise which a solitary exile, without inends, money, or resources 
of any kind, undertook, and successfully ncliieved. It may be 
doubted if all history eui furnish another instance of such a 
victory of moral force. 

No sooner was Calvin associated with Eacel in the ministerial 
offioe thou the two colleagues applied themselves to fmme eccle¬ 
siastical ordinances in this spint.A doetrmal confessioD hi 
twenty-one articles which Aey 4revr np firsts met with mmte, but 
not very serious, (^position... But rrmaa ibeir proceeded to call 
•on ihe Council to put in fbem soiBiM xi^oiafioas which were 
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already in existence, prohibiting game^ chance and dancing, 
and in other ways curtailing freedom of action, a spirit of re¬ 
sistance began to manifest itself. Calvin would not yield an 
incli. The public registers present us with such entries as 
this ;— 1 ^ 

• “1537. Mai 20.* Une epouse 6tant^rtie dimanchc dernier avec 
Ics cheveux plus ahattus qu’il ne sedoit faire, ccquiest d’une mativaisc 
exeinjjli*, et contraire a ce qu’on leur evangelise, on fait mettre en prison 
la maltresse, les dames qui I’ont menoe, et cellc qui I’a coifl^o.” 

Another time, a man seized playing cards is exhibited in the 
pillory with the pack of cards round his neck. Another, who 
had set on foot a mascpierade, is made to ti )k pardon on his knees 
before the congi’egation in St. Peter's Church. Every citizen was 
obliged to attend sermon twice on the Sunday under pain of fine, 
and to be at home by nine in the evening; and tavern-keepers 
wore ordered to see that their customers observed these regnla- 
tions. Every week produced *sf\mo new ordinance more meddling 
and inquisitorial than th*e previous. The exasperation of the 
young men daily increased.. The more libertil and indbpeudent 
minds began seriously to feel tljat a now tyranny was being 
established over them, at a time wlien tiicy had hoped to begin to 
enjoy in peace the liberty they had conquered at so much cost. 
That two strangers, interlopers from Franco, should thus lord it 
over those who had hazarded their lives and fortunes to deliver 
their city fi'om the Duke of Savoy was not to be borne. Many 
of these citizens, besides, were not in s)'mp8thy with Protestant¬ 
ism at all. Thev had forsaken Catholicism, it is true. But it 
was only because, iu so doing, they felt that they disposed most 
cfi'octnnlly of the civil authority of their bishop. Their motives 
hn<i been political rather than religious, and tlreir devotion was 
ratlier to their country than to “ the Gospel." 

A party of oppiisition was thus gradually fomed to resist the 
encroach ments of the pastors, and of the spirit of control which, 
animated them. This party united iu itself tho two extremes of 
tho population—tho best and the worst—the rabble and tho 
most distiugoisbed citizens who bad led the van of the move* 
ment of emancipatiun. This party of LibertinSt as they began to 
bo called, occupied a conservative position. They claimed their 
right to enjoy m peace the liberties they had fought fur against 
the innovations of the preachers. In November, 1587, there was 
a scene in the Oouneil. The oonnoillon of the Libertine p&cty 
went so far os to draw their swords, and reminded the O^foneiU 
that by what they hod gained their freedom, by ^ aame ’ibty 
would hsm it. “ Le tout," says Boeet, sous ee w 

maintenir lies ihiiiohiMS.’’ 

The more the yrnnig men ohafed agahuit the bit, and the high- 
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minded imd liberal pntrjots struggled in the net which wos 
closing on them, the greater Ayas the satisfaction of tha mass of 
respectable middle and lower-class citizens who suppoi-ted the 
ministers. They had no. difficulty themselves in submitting to 
any amount of restrailwa The narrowest creed imposes no 
fetters on the understanding of such men. The grosser portioi?s 
of sensual pleasure satisfy the demands of their taste, without the 
accessories of social sympathy. It was sweet to them to sec the 
talented, the wealthy, the distinguished, struck down by the 
levelling hand of Calvin. His maxim was, “ Eminent ser\’ices to 
the State, so far from standing in mitigation of moral delin¬ 
quency, aggravate it. If a citizen has shed his blood for his 
country, is he to ask in return the liberty to do what he likes ?” 
A moral code levels distinctions in a way no other code can. 
Birth, and pride, and blood secure an upper class fWim the petty 
and mercenary temptations which would bring them within the 
gi'asp of criminal law. But let fcrnication and intrigue be made 
punishable offences, and whose tuni is it then to stand at 
the bar ? . 

A republic, however, such ns Geneva became, is not built on 
so rotten a foundation ns the mere spirit of envy of superiority. 
This base passion worked here, as elsewhere, doubtless. It 
worked negatively in balancing the pretensions of the more 
educated and superior class. * But the positive strength of the 
party lay in the French refugees, and in the religious siurit which 
they brought with them. This peculiar temperament of religious 
stoicism, with the stress that it lays on the ethical virtues of 
temperance, fortitude, and self-control, is, under the name of 
Puritanism, too well known to English readers to need descrip¬ 
tion. It is not so generally understood that, though it derives 
to this country directly from Geneva, and is popularly associated 
with the name of Calvin, it was not the home-growth of Geneva, 
nor was it originated by the Calvinistic discipline. This con¬ 
centrated, severe type of character was brought to Geneva from 
France, wtfere it hod been generated by a reckless and cruel 2 >cr- 
secution. Virtue, strung to an intensity often almost savage, 
could scarcely have sprung into existence under the ordinary 
conditions of society, in which, if there is much sorrow, there is 
also some enjoyment. The peculiar ethical temper of Calvinism 
is precisely that of primitive Christianity—of the catacombs and 
the desert—and was created under the same stimulants. 

Formidably from their intensiiied moral energy, the French 
emiijfunts were not inconsiderable in point of number. It was 
p§rt of Cakin’s policy to admit strangers to the freedoin of the 
.eity unrestrictedly. Towards Ms later years we find (1568) os 
many us three hundred incorporated in a single day, of whom two 
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luuulred were Frencli, fil'ty English, tw^nty^five Italians, and five 
Spaniards, But even in 1586 they wore numerous enough to 
excite the jealousy of the native patriots. And, organized as a 
State party by the master-spirit of Calvin, their influence was out 
of all proportion greater than their nu^Bbers. For a period of 
n:s3re than twelve ^onths after Ga]^m’s association into the 
pastorate, his power was slowly and surely mounting. But, as 
will always bo the case, the encroachments of a party of innova¬ 
tion call into action the spirit of opposition. The friends of 
liberty had been surprised rather than routed. They had time 
in their turn to organize, and they were soon in a position to 
make an effectual stand. Matters were brought to a crisis, as 
usual, not on the merits of the new discipline, but on a point of 
ceremony. 

'J'hc llepublic of Berne, in consideration of the services it had 
rendered to that of Geneva, considered itself entitled from lime 


to time to tender its advice oif the internal affairs of its young 
allv. This interference Inbl hitherto been always wcdl received 


by the Government to whiclj it was addressed, and had generally 
been adojited. But, following the example of the civil power, 
the pastors of Berne ventured to make suggestions, in a tone of 
admonition, to their brother ministers of Geneva. The Bernese 


church used stone fonts l\)r baptism; retained four frtes during 
the year, \iz., Cliristmas, New-year's Day, the Aununeintion, and 
the Ascension, and employed unleavened bread in the Lord’s 
Supper. All these ceremouinl observances Calvin had sup- 
presMul, not in tlic spirit t)f contradiction, but conducted to the 
eoiielusion by the strictest logic from the principles of the 
lleformation. The Bernese mistook their man if they thought 
I'alvin would bo docile to tlieir theological suggestions. It was 
not that Calvin laid any stress ou ceremonies, or shared the 
fanaticism of his ignorant sect, who thought the Catholic cere¬ 
monial pagan and profane. Narrow as w'oa his theology in 
many respects, ho wivs above such weakness. His remark on 
the Finglish Braycr-book is well known, from the iiTitation it 
caused in the minds of some of the Anglican High Church pre¬ 
lates, “The Book of Common Prayer had in it," he said, 
“ tolcrabiles inoptias; some follies, which, however, might he 
easily allowed to pass." In this very year (1538), in th» prefime 
to e Caieolusm which he published at Basle, he wrote ibeee- 
words:—** We should rather endeavour a unity of doctritie and 
spint among Christians Uian pettedly insist ou estaj)li^UA^er* 
tain ceremonies. ■ little will be said of formb. on- tlie Day. qf 
Judginem.^ . W^lion, however, summoned to confeon to tiw 
Bernese ifsages, he at onee refused ,to compromise iiie indepen¬ 
dence of the Church df Geneva by accepting ihe authority uf a 
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neighbour repubbc, however respected, however intimately alUed 
to his own. The lahertme party instantly saw the opportunity 
afforded for turning opinion against tlie pastors. The Liber¬ 
tines had now the majority in the Council, and they espoused 
the side of the Bemesa^TOth affected zeal. They sent for the 
pastors, Calvin, Farel, Courault, and ordered them to cel«- 
brate the Supper with unleavened wafers at the approaching 
Easter Communion. The ministers replied that they could not 
recognise the authority, but were willing to submit to the decision 
of the collective Helvetic Churches in the synod of Zurich, which 
was to be held after Easter. The Council was equally firm on 
its side. It prohibited any celebration on Easter Day except 
with the wafer. Easter Sunday arrived. The excitement of the 
people was at its height. Farel preached as usual at St. Gervaise, 
and Calvin at St. Peter’s. Both addressed the people on the same 
topic—on the Communion—and concluded their sermons with 
declaring that they would not a^inister it in the present state 
of passion and division in wliich the cicy was. The next day tlie 
Council decreed the banishment of Calvin and Farol. On Tues¬ 
day the sentence was adopted in the Council General without dis¬ 
cussion, and notice was served upon the two Boformers to leave 
the city within forty-eight hours. Nor was this a temporary out¬ 
burst of popular dislike; for when the Bernese espoused their 
cause, and despatched a special embassy to persuade tlie people of 
Geneva to receive back their ministers, the proposal was rejected. 
And in a General Council, held on the 27th of May, the decree of 
banishment was confirmed almost unanimously. 

In this unanimity of voices against him, we seem to see the 
disappearance of Calvin's authority as abrapt as its rise had been. 
Entering the city a friendless and penniless exile in August, 
IfiSC, he had found himself in the short space of a few months 
dictating restraints, and enforcing rigorous laws which tlie estab¬ 
lished authorities of the place, the Little Council and the 
Syndics, could not have dreamed of proposing. But he, hko 
all suddenly successful men, strains his power till it breaks; 
opinion deserts him. Not satisfied with a vast moral influence, 
he will have despotic control. He disgusts every one, and the 
people tear down their own idol. This is in April, 1 b88. Wait 
but two yems moee, and we find the syndics and Council of 
Geneva " affectionately recommending” themselves to their “ good 
brother and singular frimid, Docteor Calvffi,” tiien in exile at 
Strasburg, iipploring hw retain-^ 

pryoiw afi^ctwvous voUoyr iimo^rter par devers aous, 
et en vostre prestine place et ministere Et o^erons en 

lajde dfi IKeu qoe ee saraj ung grand bieli et firuyet a laugmentation 
de 4 se. Evangile. Voyaantqne nosite piu{de‘'voasdum«. J^ferons 
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avec voua de sorte que aurez occasion vous. contenter.— ii Geneve^ 

22 Octohr^ 1640.” • * 

We cannot be surprised that the historians and hiogi'ajdicrs 
flounder helplessly among conjecture and hypothesis on the 
causes of these rapid fluctuations, J^ir most laboured siir- 
nrises are little better, possibly arc further from the truth, than 
tho simple philosophy of the Pastor Bernard—“ This is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes!*’* or the more 
learned theory of Hooker, moralizing in a strain borrowed from 
the Latin classics over the levity of popular humour. In a free 
constitution, where the acts of tho Government arc determined 
by the opinion of thg majority, such fluctuations of policy indi¬ 
cate the alternate prevalence of nearly-balanced parties. When 
in April, 1538, the party of the Libertines triumphed over Calvin 
and tho KePormers, a discerning eye migl)t have seen that the 
triumph, complete as it .seemed for the moment, was destined to 
bo shorHived. The Libertine 4 )arty in Genova, as against the 
Calvinists, laboured muler the same disadvantage as the Pro¬ 
testant party in Europe i\t large did against the Catholics. 
They had no rallying principle, only a negative protest against 
constraint; powerful to overthrow, but perishiug by suicide as 
soon as they have conquered. On the other hand, the Iloforming 
party were strong in tho possession of that exalted idea of moral 
duty and purity of life which was beginning to form itself 
among the IVeneh I'rotcstants. Such a party may ho extiipated 
by tho s^vol•d; but where the free play of opiuiojx is possible, it 
is no matter of doubt that it will prevail over the partisans of a 
mei'o abstract liberty. 

On reviewing Calvins letters written during exile, there can be 
little doubt that he foresaw his own restoration as certain. lie 
had committed faults during his career as pastor of Geneva, 
and his imperious and peremptory maimer had contributed to his 
unpopularity. But during his- exile he showed a magnanimity 
truly noble. He maintained a correspondence with his friends 
and former flock in the city. But it was to urge them to respect 
their ministers de facto; to avoid all occasions of oflence, and to 
submit in matters indilFefent. When Sadolet, at the suggestion 
of the Pope,. Addressed hm conciliatory epistle to the mty of 
Geneva, and there Was no one in Gteueva competent to make a 
fitting reply, Calvin nndettoak it. He would not intrigue for a 
restoration; he would not speak of it, or propose it. He with¬ 
drew to Basle, and occupied liimself vriA other thyige, wiilr the 
second edition of ”The Insiitatcs,*' or, the ** Conmientary on the 
Bomous,^ While atBaelo he received a ** o<dl <^ta theP'French 
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Church ftt Strashurg.. Ho was employed os deputy to the Diet 
at Worms, and again’at Batisbon. In all these various duties 
and employments his merit and services to the Reformed cause 
became every day more conspicuous. His position with respect 
to Geneva was altered, •it was their turn, if they wanted him, to 
sue to him. When they fii^ so, by the letter o$ the 22nd Octobee, 
1540, be delayed his consent, and put them off. Rut it was not 
in the spirit of a Coriolanus, or to enhance his own value, '.riio 
hesitnlion proceeded from his having contracted cngagemeuls 
with his Strashurg congregation, which he did not foci at liberty 
to break oft'at once. On the IOtli September, 1511, he re-entoreJ 
Geneva, after an exile of three years and a half 

On the very day of his entry he waited on tlie Council, and 
gave in his demand for the establishment of a system of discipline, 
and a tribunal, or consistory, to enforce it. He was received 
with every mark of honour and affection, and was presented with 
a coat of broad-cloth (drap), a^tdken of distinction, ns private 
citizens wore serge. A committee wns'appointed to draw up an 
ecclesiastical constitution. A very few weeks sufficed for tlieir 
task of legislation. It was but to draw, in the form of enactments, 
the ])rinciples explained in Calvin’s “ Institution.” 

The “ Ordinances Ecclesiasthiues de TEglise de Gonevo ”* 
well d.:serve tlie careful attention of the historian. \N'c have in 
them not the mere anangemeuts of a single Swiss town, but tho 
one form of church polity which best expresses the spirit of the 
Reformalion. The religious instinct of the Reformed commu¬ 
nions instantly sympathizing with the simplicity with which it 
went straight to its mark, diffused it over a large part of Europt!. 
Calvin had provided a form of government for all tho countries 
where the civil power had not already set uj) one. Wherever 
individual liberty was able to assert itself, the Calvinistic disci¬ 
pline instantly followed. It reformed Scotland, emancipated 
Holland, attained a brief but brilliant reign in England, and 
maintained a struggle of sixty yeais against the royal authority 
in France*. 

We must not, however, imagine that any mere foi*m of polity 
could have power to work this 1 ‘enovation. The Genevan disci¬ 
pline armed the spirit of independence in Europe, but it did not 
coll it forth. At its source, in Geneva itself, the discipline did 
not create freedom ; it organized and affirmed it. 

The distinction of Calvin as a Reformer ia not to bo sought in 
the doctrine which now bears his name, or in any doctrinal 
pecul^ity. ‘His great nidrit lies in bis comparative neglect of. 
dogma. ' He seized the idea of reformation as a real renovation 




* They arc in print. . Geneva, T677. 
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of human cliaraotor. While the Gernym Reformers were scho¬ 
lastically •engaged in remodelling,abstract metaphysical state¬ 
ments, Calvin had embraced the lofty idea of the Church of 
Christ as a society of regenerate men. The moral purification of 
humanity, as the original idea of Chri^ti^jity, is the guiding idea 
oU his system. Thc»Communion of the Saints is held together by 
a moral, not by a metaphysical, still less by a sacramental bond. 
Ill casting about for the ultimate groiiiul of this spiritual virtue 
which was the earthly condition of the renewed man, the logical 
mind of Calvin refused to rest in any intermediate causes. He 
swept away at once tlie sacramental machinery of material media 
of salvation whicli the iniddlc-ngo Church had provided in such 
abundnnoe, and wdiich Lutlier frowned upon, but did not reject. 
Ho was not siitislicd to go back only to the historical origin of 
Christiuinty, hut would found liuman virtue on the eternal, ante- 
miuulanc will of Gt»d. If he left the Atonement, he seenu'd to 
df'privi* it of any (>riginal ofFicacj^or iulicrent virtue hy referring 
i1, tof), back to an absolute decree, in conformity w’ith which it 
w’iis nrraug(Ml. , 

Hence, too, the religious society is necessarily democratic. 
Tor all oIIku' inerjualitics Among men sink into iiotliing in the 
presence of tlie levelling decree, which sets apart a select few out 
of the Tnas"^ to bo recipients of the divine favour. Jlut as our 
(*ves canmU distingtiisli the (‘h*ct froin the rest of the visible 
ehurch, all mnsi, in this world, be treated alike. The citizens of 
this spiritual republic must gov(‘rn (lieinselves. Doctors and 
pastors, indeed, then! must be, but they arc servants to the com¬ 
munity, not lords over it. ddie function of tlio doctor is very 
slightly louehed in the ‘'Institution." It is only to teach, and 
reduces itself to a pure interpn^talion of Scripture. U’bat of the 
pastors is more iuiportunt, as to them belongs reproof, exhorta¬ 
tion, mlrnoiiition, adviee. lUit in this ministration, they are but 
the exponents of tlie w'ord or law of God, and have no power or 
authority of themselves, or ns belonging to any privileged order. 
As their duty will often place them in eoHision with their docks, 
their rights must he clenu and well defined. The civil authority, 
thougli distinct from the spiritual, is bound to support it. The 
magistrate must enforce the penalties imposed by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, preserve the exterior form of religion, and suppress by 
force crimes against public religion, as idolatry and blasphemy. 

Idieso general principles of government, as expounded in the 

Tnstitutiems,'* were embodied in tlie ^rraugementsinow carried 
out by Calvin in Geneva. The details'are these^ 

The five pastors of the city parishes, the pastors*^ of the ntrol 
districts, and the teacljers of theology (when any), were embo^lied 
under the stylo of “The Venerable Company.' This hoard of 
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niiuistcrs supcrintt-ndvd ttlic tlieological students, selected the 
ministers for ordination, suhjpct to tlie approbation of*tlie flock, 
and liad the ordinary Jidministration of the Chnreh. "When a 
liiinistci* s plnco Avas vacant, the candidates were first examined 
in the interpretation ot fJeripture. Tlio examination was con- 
duct(*d by the Company < of Pastors, but ^ll the j)rcscnee *of 
(lay) delegates deputed by the Council of State. After the 
examination the councillors withdrew, and the election was made 
by tlic A'eneiT.ble Company, and determined by the majority of 
voices. Their choice was first submitted to tho*Couneil for its 
approbation, and on the following Sunday announced to tlie 
people fn^m the pulpits. The membors of the congregation were 
requested to transndt in writing to the Syndics any objections 
they had to mako against the minister-elect. Eiglit days were 
alloAved lor this purpose. Tf no objections W(‘re bronglit. the 
caudidalo was ordained. This waji the pastoral organization. 

More important Avas the disftjipliniil organization. This, tho 
working clement of tlie Avltole system, Avas not <*nlrust(?d to tho 
pastois, ])ut to a body called tho Co)»sistoiy. Jn this lioard the 
liA’c pa>lo]*s of the city parislies Avorc uniuul with IavcIvo elders 
Qincicnfy) elected out of tlie members" of the Councils, l)y the 
('ouneils and the Company united. It ayms n main ])oint Avith 
Calvin, that the lav element in this bodv sliould outnuinlau* the 
eoolebiastir-al. I’or tlic coiflrol given to tliis Odisistorv over tin* 
nioials and clepoitnicnt of the citizens was so searcliing and 
doraestie, that to be at all tolerable, it was necessary it sliould be 
lodged in the hands of the congregiilion itself; (‘xereised hy the 
peojilo themselves upon themselves. To tho Consistory bidonged 
wn absolute and iiTcsponsible authority of censure, enforced by the 
power of excomraunication, which the civil arm was obliged to 
give effect to. From his eriullo to his grave, the (Jenevewe 
citizen was pursued by this impiisitoriul eye. Those parts of 
life which are most jirivate and withdrawn, were here exposed to 
public view, and made an affair of public onneemment and wel¬ 
fare. It must sufliee to cite a few of these regulation.s as a 
specimen of the rest:— 


JDreu —“Est defenda a tous citoyens .... tout usage d'or ou 
d’argent en porfillures, broderies, passemcna, couetillce, filets, ou autrea 
tels enrichissemens d’habits, rn quelque sortc et luanidro' que oe soit. 

Sont defendues toutes chaincs, bracelets, carquans, fers, boutons, 
peudans d’or siur habits, oordons d’or ou d’twgcnt, ot ceinturcs d’or, 
et en general tout usage d’or ot de pierrerte, soyent pierres, pcrlcs, 
grenats ou autiges, sur habits, en ceittturet,- colliers ni autreraent. 

.... “Est defendu aux homnics dciportw? do longs cbeveux, avec 
passe fillons, «t bagues aux oreUks. ,«. 

“Est defendu aux femmes ot fiUei toot fiwtme, tdevemont et 
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entortilkment <les cheveux, et de porter nucups grenais ou pierreries, 
en Icur eoilTures et comettes. Touteif fo^ns supeHlues ct excessives 
de poinct coup6 ou autre ouvrage ou poiiites cxccssivcs, soit en valeur 
ou grandeur, sur Ics collets et rabata. 

Toutes fraiBcs cxceasivcs ct fraisos en poii-^t coupe, taut aux homines 
(jjau fernmes, et touljp rabats doubles exeJsSils. 

“Quo nulles filles de qualito quo dies soyent, n’aycnt a porter 
aucuns anneaiix avant qu’estre fiancees, a’l peine de Go sols, et confis¬ 
cation des dltes bagues. 

Entertainments* —Item, quo nul faisanl nopccs, banquets ou festins, 
n*ait a fairo au servieo d’iceux plus hautd’unc venue ou mise do chairs 
ou do poisson, ct de einq plats au plus, honnesies et raissonables, en cc 
non coiiijn'inscs les mesmes entrees, et liuict plats de tout dessert 
ct q’au (lit dessert y’nait pastisserie, ou piece dc four, sinon uiie tourt 
sculement, et cola en chacune table de 10 personnes, 

“ Sont tk'fviiidues iius dites no])ce» ou banquets toutes sortes de con¬ 
fitures soelies, excepto la drogoe Ic tout a. ferisc de Go sols. 

‘‘ Est defendu a toutes porsohnes dc provoquer autruy a boire, ni 
Taceoptcr, on aucuns festins/ou auTres riq'*as, 

Wiitdiny yresenis *—“ hist defendu aux espoux ct espouses dc faire 
aucuns dons ct jueKcns a nutres?iju’u cux, ni mesme aux servants ct filles, 
ct que cctix qni so leront inutuellemont .'^oyeut on toute mediocrite. 

Est ib'fcndu de donner aus dites lian^*aillos, nopcos, ou baptisaillee, 
des boiKjueis lies d'or ou canetilles, ou garnis de grenats, perles, ct 
uutres pierreries.” 

Many legisl.dors Lave en no led suiupluary laws. What is sur¬ 
prising i-s, not that ('ulviii fehould have projjoscd this code, hut 
that it slii»ulJ hu\e been accepted by, and acceptable to, the 
people, and should Imvc been Holed upon without diliiculty. The 
regulations, some two hundred articles in all, wore published, and 
for some weeks the people had the opportunity of considering 
Ihcin, and talking them over in their family circles. Ou Novem¬ 
ber 2l)tli, a solemn Couucil-Oencrul was convoked in St. rcter's 
Church. Eiicli article was road and put to the vole separately. 
Before they quitted the clmrch, a whole people, between two and 
three tliousaiiil free aud independent citizens, had voluntarily 
engaged to observe the whole circle of moral duties in this rigo¬ 
rous form; to attend divine service regularly, to bring up their 
children in the fear of the LA>td,” td renounce not only sensual 
indulgences, but nearly every form of amusement, to adopt the 
severest simplicity in iheit dtess, the strictest frugali^ and order 
in their abodes, , 

Nor were these vain protni^. The Oirdmances .'Vj^ero not otily 
accepted, tUhy were carried out in the letter and the spirit* 
Pastor (Taberel g^ves us some carious insteuoes*^. They are ex* 
kocted from the Begiftors of the Qipuneil, those nf the Con? 

sistory, from lfr45 to 1^67* . ,. . • 
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“A man, who swore, by the ^body and blood of Christ,’ was con¬ 
demned to sit in the public square in the stocks, and to be lined. 

“ Another, hearing an ass bray, and saying jestingly, ‘ II chante un 
4>eau psaumc,’ was sentenced to temporary banishment from the city. 

** A man was sentences' to the'amende honorable,’ for saying in 
church, at the moment of’t^Jo benediction of thj Communion, ‘Tai^e 
VOS, y ost prou pric.’ 

A young man, presenting his bride with an accompt-book, 8ai<l, 
‘ Tenez, madainc. voici votre mcilleur psaumc.* Another, a working¬ 
man, for saying in a wine-shop, * S’il y a un Dicu. q’il me paie nion 
ecotboth had to undergo some penalty. A young girl, in cliureli, 
singing the words of a song to the tune of the psalm, was ordered to 
be whipt by her parents. 

“Druijkenness and debauchery were visited with more se\civ penal¬ 
ties ; awlultery, more than once with death. Proistitute^ who ventured 
back to Geneva, were me^ciIcs^ly thrown into tlio Rhone. (\u*ds were 
altogether prohibited. Ropc-diincers and conjurors were forbidden to 
exhibit. Usury was restricted, no higher rate of interest being allo'A ed 
than per cent. 

"In 1514, the ConMstory, laying a complaint lv»fore the (^nincil 
against the Sr. Rosoti, that he ‘had given the Sr, ^^^orel the lie, and 
had said that he was as good a man as he was, ct O'^t wvj)vmne do 
paillardise,*—tlie delinquent, or maiiPvt^ was sent to prison. 

‘*1553, on complaint by the Conristory, that ‘last Sunday, iit a 

christening of a child of T-, there had been hinging and daneing, 

which is against (iO<l and the ordinancesordered, that this he not 
again allowed. 

"The romance of ‘Amadis’ liaving found its way into the book¬ 
shops, tlic Council forbid the reading, and order the copies to be de¬ 
stroyed.” 

The rigour which the iuiuistei*s, through the Uunsis^torv, ('\»*r- 
cised over their flocks, they did not spare caeh other. On certain 
days the pahtoi*s met for mutual censorship, when iliey were l)ound 
to produce', without reserve, whatever tliey knew or believed to be 
faulty in each othor’& doportmeut. To take an inslanee, alter 
Calviii's death:— 

"A M. Druson, minister of one of the country parihhes, i.<i com¬ 
plained of on more than one account. His sermons arc not under¬ 
stood ; he does not visit his flock. Further, it allcgeil that, Iiaving 
engaged himself in marriage to a young person, he broke it otf just 
before the contract was to be signed, on the plea tiiat her portion was 
insuiiicient. The scandal was judged heinous: M. Druson was deposed 
from his functions, and forbidden to approach the Communion.” 

It would Vc (iusy to multiply those i&atancee. The Register of 
ihe Con»istory is said^ to contain the ifcoord of fonr^mndted and 
fourteen cases iu the two years 1568 1660 alone. JJut it is 

Henry, ** Calvin’s Lchcn/* ii. 217. 
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not the aim of these pages to attraclJ ridiculo to the subject of 
them; op to discuss the labours of the most earnest of men, in 
tlnit stylo of ghastly buffoonery which is becoming more and more 
the tone of the periodical press in this country. The thoughtful 
reader M'ill read these niinutiro neither #vith scorn nor pity. He 
trill recognise in them, in the first plfice, the character of fact; a 
disclosure, in undress, of human character and actions which the 
lolly philosophic generalities of history have too much the power 
to control or disguise. In the second place, if we are disposed to 
think that the historical picture is “ frittered; ” that the grand 
and masculine figure of Calvin is degraded by the miserable de¬ 
tails of the petty strife, •wo shall remember that principles are no- 
tiiing except in their applications. The story of Genevan reform 
may instruct us how the insignificant squabbles of a municipal 
council may be ennobhal into one of the most important chapters 
of the history of civilization. The educated man of our day is 
paraly.scd by this fastidious intclleetualism, which disdains the 
littlenesses of onlinary life, lienee, superior mental endowments 
are retiring more ami niore^rom the field of action. In spite of 
the advances of education, of which we hear so much, society and 
affairs are more than over in the hands of the “ practical" man, 
(tf tiie vigorous will, but uninstructed intellect, llefined know¬ 
ledge is entrenching itself in literature; but literature is becoming 
less and less powerful in its action on society, ns the element of 
will li(‘coines more palpably deficient in it. 

'I'iie movement of the Reformation, as being so largely an 
intellectual one, iucuiTcd the same danger as that which thus 
threatens our modern pivili/.iug progress. The scientific spirit, 
which reached its height in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
ceutnrv, saw the rise of the Reformation with anything but a 
fiivourable eye. Erasmus complains heavily of tho damage 
J either is doing to letters. Rembo is all astonishment at the 
piety of Melancthon. The men of the Renaissance turned with 
disgust from the men of tho Reform. Their taste was offended 
by the barbarous violence; their critical impartiality, by the 
lieadslroug one-sidodness of the new movement.. But more than 
this. Their culture, by enervating their character, had placed 
them in antipathy to the moral earnestness of the German Re- 
fi)rnioi's. By touching the deeper sources of moral life, however, 
Luther was able to do what Erasmus could not have done. The 
intellectual movement of Hamasism was swept into the mightier 
ihovemeut of the Reformation. But the ReformatioA itself very 
soon began to betray an interior weakness of tiie same kmd with 
that which had neutralized tiie effort of the Humanists. In the 
earlier days of Luther, while Protestant effort was directed to 
realize tho conditions of human redemption and moral recovery, 
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the movement expaudixl vith an elastic force which carried all 
befoi’c it. The moral revolt against the mcclianical salwatiou hy 
church and sacraments, further streugtliened itself by allying, or 
absorbing, the intellectual revolt against the (Jhurch as toucher, 
which we may dcsigaate\g Renaissance. But a moral ellbrt 
soon gave place to controveifr.y on dogma. From enforcing jus' 
tification by faith, the Reformers soon began to Ihiuk the mode 
of stating tlie do('trine the all-important point. Tho intellectual 
was no longer for the soke of tho moral. Tho Reformation im¬ 
pulse was fast dying ont in dispute on symbol and dogma, as 
little sanctifying in the production of clmnieter, as tho sclndnstin 
pedantry of Roman theology. I’he effort of the Trotestaut 
teachers was beginning to be directed to tJie propagation of 
theological opinions. The old idea of orth*)doxy romaim'd un¬ 
shaken, only that the particular 'opinions riualificd as orthodox 
were slightly varied. , 

The Protestant movement was fiaved from being sunk in the 
quicksands of doctrinal dispute, cdiicily hy the new moral direc¬ 
tion given to it in Geneva. The religious instinct of (’.iKiii dis¬ 
cerned the crying need of human nature to be a social di■^cipline, 
rather than a metaphysical correctness. Tho scliemc of polity 
which he contrived, however mixed with the en’oneous notions of 
his day, enforced at least the two cardinal laws of huiunn society; 
viz., self-control as the foundation of virtue: self sacrilice as tho 
condition of the common weal. His legislation did not create, 
but it concentrated and directed, this moral force. Wo aro 


tempted to laugh at the record of the day by day enforcement of 
his code. Let-us remember the axioms of the schools that, “ All 
* actions are in singulars," and that only in single instances is the 
practice of rules possible. Had Galvin, like Plato, left only a 
paper-sketch of a republic, in glowing language and magnificent 
imagery, how much raoro would he have been admired hy tho 
world! He did how much more than describe u virtuous society 
—he Gloated one! Calvin’s ideal is, doubtless, vastly inferior to 
that of Plato, but it is under the disadvantage of having been 
worked in practice. With what surprising effect it worked, tlie 
whole history of Protestant Europe is witness. It was a rude 
attempt, indeed, but then it wtw the first which modem times Iiad 
seen, to combine individual and equal fireedom with strict self- 
imposed law; to found society on the common endeavour after 
moral perfection. The Christianity of the middle ages hod 
preached tl>u, ba.se and demoralising surrendsfr of the individual; 
the surrender of his understanding to file eliuveh ; of his oon- 
science to the priest; of his wiU to thd |»ii»ce. Protestentism, 
as an insurrection against ibis subjngalToo, l^^oUred nnder the 
same weakness ns all other revdatione. It throw off n yoke and 
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got rid of an exterior control, but it dcBtitiito of any basis of 
intwior yfe. True freedom can only be* founded on a strong 
sense of personality; the conscious possession of a moral force, 
from which the outward actions flow. Mere emancipation from 
the tutelage of a churcli or a governm^flit will not convey this 
basis of self-relinvco. The will is pot free, merely because it is 
relieved fj-om outward restraint. But this is all that any revolu¬ 
tion doo.s; to destroy impediments to free agency, not to regonc- 
rat(' the forces of action. 

'I’lio polity of Calvin was a vigorous eflcirt to supply that which 
the revolutionary movement wanted,—a positive education of the 
individual soul. Crushed under the weight of a spiritual aristo¬ 
cracy on the one side, and ground down by tho huge muchine of 
admiuibtrativc monarchy on tho othei*, all personal freedom, all 
moral ntiributes, hud nearly disappeared among the people on 
whom this superincumbent mass pressed. To raise up the en¬ 
feebled will, to stir the imlivi(lujd coiiseiencc, to incite the soul 
not only to reclaim its rights, but to fool its obligations; to Fiih- 
stituto free obedience for p^jujsive submission,—this was the loity 
aim of the simple, not to say barbarous, legislation of Calvin. 
Tho iiicpijsitorial rigours of the Consistory encouraged, instead of 
hiiuibliiig, independence. (Joveminen^ at Geneva was not police, 
but t'dui’ation; self-governnumt mutually enforced by oijuals on 
each otlier. The power thus generated was too expansive to ho 
cunlined to Genova. II went forth into all countries. From 
every part of Protestant Europe, eager hearts flocked hither to 
cuteli something of the inspiration. The liefonned Communions, 
which ductrimil discussion wa-j last splitting up into ever-multi 
plying sects, bt'gan to feel iu this moral sympathy a new centre 
of union. This, and this alone, enabled the Keforioation to make 
head against tho terrible repressive forces brought to bear by 
Spai n,—the Inquisition and the Jesuit s. Sparta against Persia was 
not such odds as Geneva against Spain. Calvinism saved 
Europe. Tim rugged and grotesque discipline of Calvin raised 
up, from St. Andrew’s to Genova, that little band, not vtary 
polished^ not very refined, but fireemen 1 

That which wo are^ we are y . 

One equal temper of heroic hearte 

Made weak by time and ftte, but cinmg in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and net to yield.'* 


Snob is the adminblo ibroe V^on tbo iuuvan conscience of the 
Hmpk virtues of sincerity and sellMemaL Where Hhey are exhi¬ 
bited 1ft; ft distinoi end nNognisahle fbrmi,, IbMr risw m to con¬ 
quer, ftnd to spread ihemssives. Henaej^rvacn ^viniam tended 
to tito op into sU. the moeol worth si^ag any wheyre in 
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Protestantism. As tlie.Hn.miinistic movement had been absorbed 
into the Protestant, so the first, or Jjuthernn, reform f-wns gi'a- 
dually overborne by the Calvinistic, save ^Ybcre State interests 
interfered to prevent it. Such is the law of all great movements. 
The truly great exert ^ magical intliicncc. Cliaracter is more 
powerful than intellect, th© It^sser stream eni(j[)tiea itself into th? 
greater. liUthcranism was incapable of propagating itself. (*al- 
vinism ivappeared again and again, with no less vitality than at 
first. It animated tlie Cameronians of Cleland, no loss than tlie 


Indcpemlonts of Cromwell or the defenders of La lloeliclle. 

It is necessary to dwell on tJio services rendered by l^alvin to 
human liberty, for his sins against it wore of the deepest dye, 
These may be brought under two lieads:—I. Hfs political in¬ 
tolerance shows itself in the suppression of the f ahertine party in 
1555. 2. His theological intolerance, as shown hy tin? cruel 

execution of Servetus and of Cruet, and liis conduct to Jlol/cc, 


Gastaillon, Geutilis, &o. ^ 

1. For the overthrow of tlio Jiiicr/ia's in 1555, Calvin will be 


acquitted by history. The necessities of his position may be 
Jield to excuse Jiim. It was u struggle a lotUrance {ox power in 
Geneva. Not, on Calvin's part, for selfish power, but for the 
maintenance of that systeiu which was unmistakeably working for 
the best interests of the city, and wliich avus, besides, nccfqdable 
to the majority of the inhabitanls. 

The Libertine party, who had Iriuniphcd in the expulsion of 
Calvin and Farelin I5;i8, and had again succumbed to the resto¬ 
ration of the former in 1511, slowly and steadily regained their 
lost ground. The severity and painfulness of tlu' discipline 
galled the weak brethren and theoutsiders.’* 'J’hongh (*alvin 
never lost the steady support of the thonnigh-going men, a for¬ 
midable amoxint of unpopularity gradually accumulated against 
him. The young men of the Liberal party gave the tone. It 
was eagerly adopted. Calvin was not safe fn>m insult in the 
street: they hissed him as he passed along. The children were 
encouraged to make faces at him. Tliey tinned bis namo into 
Cain. The opposition succeeded in penetrating into the Council; 
and at the elutions of 1549, vVraied Fenin, the leader of the* 
Liberals, was chosen First "Syndic. 

Amied Perrin, captain-general of the republic, bad married 
into the famJlY of Favre, one of the leaders in the liberation of 
- Geneva. Old Franiyois Favre, the father-in-law, retained all tlie 
fieiy spirit of the His Hon-in*law, Amied, equally 

chivalrous anfl pateiotio, had much less scubo and ballast. A 
man of due commanding figure, who dressed with elegance, wore 
his sword well, and conversed with the skill of a French 
courtier, but vainglorious, full of himsel/, upobJe to control 
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liis loquacious vanity at table, or in, tlie^ council, he was par¬ 
ticularly i'xposcd to the sarcasms of the grave and censorious 
citizens of tho now stamp. 'I’lie ^latred that grew up between 
this man and tho Reformer was one of those intense, immortal 
hates whiiih a character like Calvin's alone cni>able of pro¬ 
voking and eustaiming. On Galvin’s^snle it was only slightly re¬ 
lieved by the contempt which he felt fur the “ Stage Cassai*,” as 
he culled Amicd. Rut in d(!scribiug his wife Francoise, and his 
father-in-law Favrn, Calvin has withheld none of the colours of 
religious malignity. With this family his struggle w’ns long; 
ran lliro\igh several years, w'ith alternating success. Perrin wms 
no match f<»r Calvin face to face before the Council. But he was 
sustained by his party, and by tho secret inclinations of tin*, 
pc'ople, who, while they lamented his principles, conceded some 
ialitiidi- of speech and conduct to the gallant soldier. Once 
Calvin succeeded in getting him dismissed from his employments, 
expelled from the (’ouncil, and imprisoned. Rut he soon reco¬ 
vered his liberty, his otliee, and the public favour. More than 
once, during tho struggle, the Liberal parly seemed on the point 
of triumj)hing, and Calvin w’as expecting a second e.xile. Tlnm, 
he has been compared* t<J one of those middle-age Popes who, 
while lAirope trembled at their frown, were themselves ever on 
tho ])oint of being driven out of their own capital. Sometimes 
the ))arties broke out into open violence. Rut to the credit of 
the republic it maybe observed that wJmrever Calvin appeared on 
the scene, a certain degree of respect and forbonranco was shown 
him. 

'I'ho sort of feeling with which he was regarded may be 
gathered from one of these incidents. Viret happened to be on 
a visit in (jeneva. A personal enemy of Calvin suecooded in 
getting into his hands, tiirough Viret's servant, some of Calvin’s 
letters: Viret, who was minister at Lausanne, being one of the 
persitns with whom Calvin maintained a conlideutinl correspon¬ 
dence. In one of these letters Calvin had said, in his usual style, 
severe things of the Genevese. One passage was—“ The people 
here nssinne the name of Clirist, but they desire to live without 
him. I bttvo to wage an incessant war with this hypocrisy." 
Thi.s letter was handed obout in tlie town, where it excited the 
greatest indignation, and finally was mode a charge against 
Calvin before the Council. He had added in the same letter, “ I 
expect little of the syndics of this year." On this tho accusa¬ 
tion of “defaming the Government" was founded. Calvin's 
answ(;r was obvious. “ A confideutial fetter to; a- friend was not 
a published opinion at all. Resides, the expreasioTas referred to 


• Lermfuier, " Revue d. d. Moodes,” 1842. 
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events now throe ycar^ oljj; ami he was ready to uphold tlioir 
truth.” After Calvin had been hoard, and had withdraAyn, 1’arcl, 
who happened to bo present, said—“ Troth, sirs, but yo ought to 
handle more tenderly with a man such as is Calvin, a man who 
hath not liis etpial in ki^wlcdgo or in repute throughout nil the 
churches. His censures souietinng rough<>but ye should not 
be so delicate. He hath not spiu'cd Luther or jMelauctlion, and 
they liave horuo it meekly. Nor is it meet that magislriiles 
sliould he thus occupying themselves with the scandal of the 
tjjvorns. ” The Council felt the justieo of these remarks, and Iho 
mutter was let drop. 

At length in 1555 the crisis came. The denoncineiit was 
simple enmigh, and the victory was complete. The leaders of the 
Liberal party were eitlu^r exiled or bcheadetl, their property (‘on- 
fiscated, amUto propose their roeall was mndo a capital offonce. 
But what exactlv the natuve*of the treason in which thev were 
implicated, whether it was political or ecclesiastical, wlictlicr it 
was plot, riot, or armed insurrection, try in vain to imikti out 
from the confused and coutradietory statements of the historiiins 
and biographers. The defeat of the fiihortincs is almost as great 
a historical imigma as the conspiracy of (kitilinc. Jl is not that 
there is a lack of original evidence. Ihit this is so overlaid by 
the partisan statements of controversial or apologetic hiogruphers, 
that it will re*]iiire tiui careful anti tedious process of a Ihorouelily 
critical sifting before any notion can Iw formed of the r.nil cha¬ 
racter of these transactions. No life has been more writtm and 
re-writt<ui than that of Calvin. None stands iu greater m ed of 
a really erituail biographer. The letters of Calvin, which havii us 
yet been only vci'y partially published, are in process of ctdlectioii 
by M. Bonnet. The “ Societe d'Histoirc et d’Arohct)logic'’ of 
Geneva, in publishing some of thti remains of Bonivard, mid the 
"Societe de THistoire Protestantc” of France, have done useful 
service in preparing original uiateriah But what is ahovt' nil 
wanted is the publication, in their integrity, of the liegistcrs of 
the Councils and the Consistory. Without these before hun, llio 
writer of history can only he misled by the partial and garbled 
extracts which are scattered up and down the various books wliich 
treat this period of the annals of Geneva. The most completo 
selection which has ns yet been printed comprehends no more 
than the five years from irj32 to 1530. This, which is tinnexcid 
. to M. Oust&Te Bevillio(1’s ctliiion of “ Pronient/’ is only an ex¬ 
tract, and omits those extracts which had previoosly boftn printed 
by Baron firtous; on omission which detrocts considerably from 
the utility, as well as the authenticity of the volume. M. 
B^^iod promises a continuation of his labours. It were much 
4b bq wished that, in that part which covers' the early history of 
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Cnlvinism, the most faithful reproductioa^of the original docu-- 
ments shuulcl be made the rale of pditiug. 

I n the case of the Libertines, the accusation against Calvin is, 
that the men who had founded the liberties of their country were 
put to death, exiled, ruined to make wa/ for tho establishment 
of liis own authority. This charge only partially met by M. 
Gaborers list of names.* He shows by a tabular comparison of 
i\u} Eidtjnoss of 1519—1580 with tlie of 1555^ that only 

five of the latter arc included among the former. This is true. 
Rut, though the older libenitovs had been removed by death in 
tho interval, it is lUKleuiable that the Idbertines of 1555 were the 
true political representatives of tlio patriots of 1530. In many 
cases they were their sons, nephews, or otherwise related. But 
what if they were, if they refused to submit to the institutions 
established by tlio free eboiee uf tlie free communitv ? Calvin 
argued that previous merit, only enhanced the guilt of lawless¬ 
ness. lie would not have adqiitted the plea of 'I'ancrocl for 
Kinaldo— 

‘\Ti sovvegna 

Snggio Signor, chi sia Rin<aldo, c quale; 

Non del clu rogua 
Nel oastigo con tutti esser uguale.” 

Neither, ngniu, must we be misled bv the bistoriaus who 
Llacki'ii tliu uioml character of the Libertines, and adopt, in their 
ordinary sense, tho epithet.s “ vicious, dissolute, debauched,” 
which tho Calvinists ii]>i)liod.to their opponents. Tlje Libertines 
wislied to live ns otliov people live, not inort;. What they opposed 
was, ,j)u1ioiul cognizance of ofleucea aga'inst morals, which were 
jioi also offences against society. The name wliich the Calvinists 
succeeded in imposing on their adversaries luiss prejudged their 
ease. The term “ labertin" was transferred to the Liberal party 
in (lenovn, tho remnant of tlio old Liberators, from an Anabaptist 
scot which Imd arisen in tho Low Countries. The mii-iuomiau 
doctrines of Quentin and Cop, the Spiritual libertines, were 
never adopted by the Genevese patriots, who were neither theolo¬ 
gians nor metaphysicians. They were no systematic defenders of 
sensuality; but claimed, as Michel Hoset reports their own words 
—“vivre en liberty, et n© vouloir etre contraiuts an dire des 
precheurs.” They did not theoretically deny the obligation of 
morality; but they thought it too much to be obliged to swear 
that they w'onld keep^the Ten Commandments. 

The historiammast never consider himself the applogist of bin 
characters, or think that his business is to obtain a verdict. But 
if the view we have taken of Caltin a enterprise be at all correct^ 

• Uaben.'], ITO3. 
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we SCO that the success, of,that enterprise involved the fall of the 
Libertines. To submit or to^ withdraw from the city was the 
only alternative that could be ottered them. Neither had Calvin 
any choice. Either ho must destroy them, or they would destroy 
—not himself, hut his ^rk, which lie believed to be the work of 
God. His tight with tli<^ Libertines was not persecution o-f 
opinion, or an attempt to bring dissidents into the Church by 
force. The Libertines never alleged that their consciences were 
violated, but only that they did not like the constraint. If they 
wore compcllod, it is only as any recalcitrant minority is com¬ 
pelled, in every free State, hy the majority. Sucli a minority can 
only claim our sympatliv for their resistance, eilh(?r when they 


Slitter for conscience’ sake, or for some noble cause. In this 


case no ground of conscience was or could ho alleged. The 
Libertines luul reasons and a good cause, but their opponents had 
better. 


There is, indeed, a seeming piyailox in the situation, wlien the 
Liberal party appear as the enemies of’freedom. Hut this is not 
the solitary instance in history of llic;^amr phenomenon. It may 
t*asily liappoii that Liberalism may be found on om^ side nml 
Liljerty on the othcj\ For Idbernlism is only the irretleclive 
desire to be ([iiil of constraint; the natural instinct of the freeman, 


hut nothing more. It is not till that instinct lias been deepened 
into con'^eiousness, till the impulse has been educated into s])on- 
taueity, that the liberty of a truly free will begins to be exercised. 
The roving savage and tlie citizens of a llepublic are both free, 
but in a ditterout sort. Any anarchy has in it more oppor¬ 
tunity for manly virtue, than the strait-waistcoat of order* im¬ 
posed hy the political keeper. But true liberty is only realized 
through self-control, wlicn “the weigljt of chance dosirevs* has 
been felt, and been shaken off by an eftbrt of the will. The 
modem State, a mere engine of police and property, is wholly 
incapable of conferring freedom on the individual. It only 
attmus its end by enci'oaching on the individual. To this policed 
society the old social contract theory strictly applied, when it 
represented each as sacrificing some of his own liberty for the 
benefit of all. Law is conceived as so much surrender of right, 
and justice as “the good of others.” “In pessima llcpublica 
plurirafiB leges.” But in the pure State, which is founded ou 
virtue, or “ the law of Christ,” restraint is not imposed from 
without, but issues from within. The state of salvation within 
^ich the elect is placed, is the “ kingdom of Heaven,'* in which 
^ has no superior but God, and is himself the only aristocrat. 
Holiness, or strictness of life, becomes bis point of honour. The 
inward “ assurance** of his election elevates the “ saint’* above the 
difSc^ulties of virtue. Morality is to him not n law which ho is 
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under tho disagreeable necessity of oboying, but the only sphere 
in which he can exhibit the energies of bis spiritual ebaructer. 
TJie will is the man. “ II pent tout en etant soi; il ne pent rien 
sans I’etre. De la verity et roriginali^ de I’ame procede la 
puissance."* 

• 2. The political intolerance of CaWin was his strength; and 
tlie tyranny of tho discipline became the cradle of libcity. It 
was very different with bis intolerance of opinion. Wo must 
side Avitb Culviu as against the labcrtines. Every pliilosophic 
mind will say with-Gibbon—“1 am mure scandalized by the 
buniing of Servetus than by the whole hecatombs of human 
beings immolated in tho auto da fes of Spain and Portugal." 
Put it has been our intention in this paper to consider Calvin in 
his political action only. His doctrinal and pliilosophical views 
form a sepax'ate subject. Snffice it to say tliat tliough Calvinism 
WHS an advance on the earlier^ProteHtantisin, in endowing it with 
the idea of the CIiuivIj, as liio syoiety of the Relievei*s, il did not 
make a step beyond it in tlui divoction of emancipating Reason. 
(Calvinism conferred on tlie Vuiinin will its tnie freedom of action 
through restraint. His own powerful will impelled him to 
modifv tlio ethics of Jh'otestanfism. Ihit intensilv of will is 


I ver in an inverse ratio to hrendth of inlelligcnee. (.^ilvin had a 
passionate desire to live as a IVco man undi r the la\v of God. 
Ho felt no corresponding necessity for intellectual emancipation. 
His mind had not compassed the idea of truths of reason. Jle 
knew only traditional dogma. And, to sav(» the good character 
of Protestantism, it was desivnblc tlnil tho world should under¬ 
stand that religious Prot('stanfs repudiated all idea of toucliing 
the dogma ns much as the Catholics themselves. TIio punish¬ 
ment of Servetus was a stroke of jioliey. Calvin gained in 
charncter with his coutempoi’arios hy it. lie had justified liis 
faith by bis acts, and notdeft the Church of Rome tlio sole ghwy 
of taking vengeance on the enemies of Christ. All lb»* Protes¬ 
tants approved; Molaucthoii emphatically so. Calvin never 
repented it. Greatly as the Oalvinistic (?hurohes have served 
the cause of political liberty, they have contributed nothing to 
the progress of knowledge. 


SojouB, ^'Etudos sur les Ecrivains Fnui(ais.” 
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1. Braintree Chnrell^-atc Case. Bejwt of the Froceeduiga on 
the occasion of the Presentation of a Tettimonial to Samuel 
Courtauhl, Esq., at Braintree, on September 25th, 185;). 

2. Eridenec on the snhjeet of Church-rates, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, by John Hodgkin, on 
the ofth of Sivth Month, 1851. lipprintod Ironi the Firsl. 
lleport ol that iJonitHittop. 

3. A Practical Guide to the Duties of Churchwardens in the 
Execution of their Ofiicc; with lists of Cases, Statutes, 
Canons, d'c. By ('harlos (i]'i'\ilo rri(loau.\, M.A., Bar* 
rister-at-]aw. Sevi-nlli lalilion. 1855. 

4. A Treatise on the Poircrs and Duties of Parish I'cstries in 
Ecclesiastical Matters; hlinij u‘ Vestryman's Guide. My 
Allred Wills, Esq., Barri-ler-nt-law. 1855. 

5. Letter to Lord Stanley on the Law of Church-rates, by 
Sir John (now Lord Chief Justice) Campbell. J837. 

0. Pnictieal Directions to the Opponents of Church-rates. 
i5tif 1. Third edilioH. 

7. Illegal Church-rates: hr'ing Practical Directions to prevent 
their rollc.i tion. 1857. 


8. Objects and Operations of the Society for the Liberation of 
Iteligion from State Patronage and,Control. Olliccs, 2, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Eleet-stroot. 

9. The Liberator. A journal issued hy the Sneiety, Ae. 
Established 1855. 

10. Debate in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, April 21 st, 
on Sir John Trclaivny's Bill for the Abolition of Church- 
rates. 

11. Address of Willmn Allen to the Parishioners of Lindjield, 
in condemnation of Church-rates. 1830. 

18. Census of Great Britain, 1851; Ueligious Worship; Report 
and Tables. 


fTlO churcli-bot must all men lawfully give assistance." Ho 
JL said the laws of Canute, us published by the Bcoord Com¬ 
missioners : and this is siippo.sed to bo the earliest reference to 
ebar^-rates'in our history. The common jokes about “ church- 
shot, ' played off in regard to the same impost, are not applicable, 
would be seen at once if the entire soptenoe from Canute’s 
memorable letter were given. Among the " debts to the church" 
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•\vhioli lie desires to liave paid up before bis retiini from Home, 
are “ Hie d.^ctcT-pcuce due by each liouse in all towns and villages, 
the til lies of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot 
(oyric-soeat, or church-scot) nt the fcas^ of St Martin to the 
parisli olmrcb/' This last was simply tlie first-fruits of com 
Htod, paid on the Wtli of November; nind the popular jests about 
occh'siiibtical ammunition will not therefore heur examination. 

How comes this law of Canute to bo tlio first reference to such 
ail impost as chureh-rates, when there had been chnrolies in Eng¬ 
land IWr lour centuries ? llocnnse tlie repair of the churches had 
been otherwise provided^ for. When Augustine was in Britain, 
l*opo (iivgorv desired liiin to appropriate a jiart of the voluntary 
contribulions of his followei's to this ohjeet, Tlic contributions 
wore fn 1)0 divided into ihrqc portions: one of which was for the 
]} 0 <)r, nnollier for l)»e e]('rgy, aiid’lhe third for “kirk-hoi,*' or the 
iiiaiuluiniiee of the churehes^—a distribiiliou wliicli was peipc- 
tualed in tlio institution of tithtts. In the words of Archbishop 
.yEliVi(‘’s canon on this niatler—“The holy fathers have also 
appoinli'il that men should* give their tithes to the church of 
Ciod, and tlie priests should come and (li^idc them into three 
parts; ono. for the repair of tlic church, ami tlie second for the 
poor; but llie third for tlie ministers of God, who bear the care 
of Unit chuv)*h," This was promulgated in A.n. U7Q, and con¬ 
firmed in Witenagemol in a.u; 1014. But, on the one hand, 
vari<ju^ lines for olfenci s Avere applied to IheTepairs of churches; 
and, on the other, tlic bishojjs were required to keep up the 
edifices at their own cost, if not otherwise. 

It i*^ a canons question how and when the clergy managed to 
rid the lillies of tw<i out of the tliroo obligations they Averc des¬ 
tined to fulfil, so us to appropriate the wliolc to tbemsclve.s. In 
regard to the church-repair, even Lord Campbell's learning can 
furnish notlu'ng hefler than conjeofure. Tic says—“ J^robably 
the burden atus very gradually sliifted to the parishioners, aftd 
their contributions to the expense were purely voluntary. The 
custom growing, it Avaa tnuited os an obligation, and enforced by 
occlesiasiicttl censures.” The common law^ for some time pro¬ 
tected recusants; but the bishops prevailed Avith Edward 1. to 
admonisli the judges, and then to stamp on his ordinance the 
character of law. And Lord Campbell says—“ Fnim the year 
1285, therefore, the bishops were authorized to compel tJie 
parisiiioncrs by ecclesiastical censures to repair and to ^ovide 
oniauitmts for the chuKth.”* ^ 

In the reign of Henry VII., however, high authorities asserted, 
appaavuliy without op^sitioU) the obli^tipn of the clergy to 

« “Letter to LordStholey on the Law of Ouuch-rates.’* By Sir John 
Campbell. 1857. ! 
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devote ouc-third of tl^eiv incomes to the poor, and another for 
the repairing and building of J.heir churches and mansions.” So 
wrote Dudley, a privy-councillor of Henry VII. And in the 
. same century the great ecclesiastical lawyer, Lindwood, ulti¬ 
mately Bishoj) of St. IJavicVs, declared that by the common law 
the burden of repairing the church is on l<ie rector, and not 
on the laity, adding—“ But certainly by custom even the lay 
parishioners are eoiiipelled to this sort of repair, so that the 
lav people is e(»mpolled to observe this laudable custom.” It 
wtis the nave that was in question throughout, tlie care of the 
<*haneel heing, from first to last, imposed on the owner of tlie 
tithes. 


Thus far the h'.w and custom related to a condition of society 

• 

in which there wns only one ndigion. Whatever tin* fact might 
he, the prufes-ion was (d' a homogeneous church, to which t*very 
person belonged, by wldcli every iinlividual was bemdited, and to 
which, tlicrcforc, every indivichmj was indebted. To refuse pay¬ 
ment of anv d!U‘s sanctioned bv custom first, and then bv law,, 
was treated as irndigioii wbcu then' jvus no other (a)iniMunion for 
anv man to belong to, and as disbonestv when every individual 
receivinl benefits from the church which were indispensable, and 
could be bad from no other source. In those days social lif* 
was iiup j-^iblc ^»uf’<ide of the influemro of the cdnireh. 'I'ln* 

saerameriis acre necessarv conditions of every man's welfare. 

• ^ 

Then* w.re no Scriptures for po|)ulHr reading; there was no 
notion of |)ra\or otherwise! Ilian through flu* priests: nor could 
anv one clioose wlio should niurry him, or baptize bis cljild, or 
burv bis wife, orcertifv on bis behalf, on all the occasion^ of bis 
life and business. He bclongiul to a parish where tlurro was (»ne 
cluircb, with its pinest: and ho must be in connexion Asitli thoin, 
or be an outcast altogether. Under such circumstance-', it might 
fairly be regarded us an offence to refuse to contrilmb* to tin* 
maintcnanco of the establishment in such ways as wi'rc o)Hlaim*d 
by law. As I*ord (.oke puts it, after stating the privileges of 
evei'y parishioner—“In respect of whicli iuostirnalde benefits, im 
is chargeable to repair his proper church in which he n.ceivc'tli 
them, hut shall not be forced to the reparatum of any otlier 
church in another parish in whicli lie doth not inlmhit.*' * It had 
not yet occurred to the ecclesiastical mind to issue laws enforcing 
the attendance of all pariahionors at the church, and their receiv¬ 
ing the communion; because the offence of nb.senting themselves 
had not arisen, except ns an individual delinquency. Any sueh 
dollnqucnt iftiist indeed have been an odd sort of person to refuse 
a so reasonable at sue.Ii a risk. The risk was oxcommuni- 

oation for the individual; and when divisions spread so n.s to 
-ihckide any considerable number, an interdict on the parislii or a 
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portion of it. 'J'lie pecennt individuaj was treated as an outcast 
f'ruiu soeijity, and tlie parish under interdict as an outcast from 
the Cluirch. The individual was* not only excluded from the 
church and its services, so ns even to be deprived of the absolu¬ 
tion of the dying and the burial of the d^ad, but could iiiid no 
opc to sit at table with him, or to serve him, or transact business* 
witli him, or let him a house or a field: and lio could not sue or 
he sued, or be a witness in any cause, or act as a juryman. 'J'he 
hravest man must have fedt his heart sink when llio first monition 
was served upon him, warning him of his doom ; and it is incon- 
eoivahlo that any one could hold out through the tliroe ref|uibite 
monitions, and the prospect of such penalties, for tlic sake of a 
small eontiibulion to his parish churcli, at a periM wlien no 
coiiipeliiig faith involved conscience in the (picstion of payment. 
\VI len W(‘ lind any John Kuyser or Hillary Warner braving such 
a lf)t, \\o n)ay infer tl)at the homogeneous character of the 
nalioual ndigiuii was deparliugas confidently as when wo meet the 
teim “ convenlielo” in life stafuies. Kev'^er, excomuiunicnted 
ibr eiglit months, deedarod that he did not fear tlio visitation— 
that lie was not t‘Xcoinmuui<?atcd before (iod, whatever the arcli- 
bislu>p might say; “for that he, the last liarve t, standing so 
excommunicato, had as great plenty of wheat anti other grain as 
his neighbours, saying to them in scorn (as was urged against 
liim) that a man excommunicate should not have sucl) plenty of 
\‘.Jiea(." Ifo was impriaoued in Maidstone gaol, duly attended to 
hy means of a writ of habeas corpus^ inudo the huhjcct of a special 
(ouBultalion between the judges and divines, and delivered as 

not to be suspect of heresy," This happened in the Jiflh year 
of Kdwurd IV. Hillary Warner, in Henry Vll.s time, escaped, 
as not a h(*refie, though in error, in liolding the opinion that lie 
was not hound to eouiributc to the support of any clergy hut 
lliosc of the eliurch which he attended, d'heso men were Lol¬ 
lards, 'J'lie notion of conventicles was fairly introduced ; opinions 
were classed under the heads of erroi*s and of horesv, with careful 
iliscriiuiiiation; auil the why was Dpened for scruples about pay¬ 
ing lor the snppurtof such rcligiuus observances as were believed 
to bu wrong and pernicious; in other wonls, for the refusal of 
eburcb-rntes. 

When Wyeliffe’s doctrines bad so spread as to involve whole 
parishes, or any considerable portion of any one, the method of 
punisiiment by interdict came into use. The people under the 
cloud of ecclesiastical displeasure were at first naturally apt to be 
ngiuist;—no service-bell, no passing-bell when theiv nearest and 
dearest died ;—those nearest and dearest thrown into a pit with¬ 
out burial-rites, in a heap with any other's who might 
the church dinmantled and put in mourning, and the sacred ves- 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVir.]-NiiW S*KU!8. VoL XIV. No. I. _ 5) 
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sels and relics laid on nsbcs on tlie ground;—no inoiTiage, no 
Sunday services, no fasts or festivals,—no connexion at all vvitJi 
Heaven or the elergv, except (list, as infants and the dying must 
not be sent to hell for other people's fault, baptism and the viati¬ 
cum were coldly and sTllkily administered hy priests who would 
not speak a word outside pf the servioe-book. It is true, tlie 
clergy found, in course of time, that a society could hold out 
when'an individual must give way; and that the parishioners 
would easily reconcile themselves to keeping Sunday in their oavu 
way, or not at all; and to seeing couples live together witliout 
marriage, when the rite was refused: and even to laying their 
dead in their own gardens and orchards, as the early Quakers 
did, if no priest would bury them. But it required sonic time 
and practice to induce this change of views; and few scenes of 
greater desolation can bo imagined than tliat which was contrm- 
platcd by the early Nonconformists as their liability if they re¬ 
fused the payment of church-rat^s.' 

The case is now somewhat dillercnt.' Here is one of tin- most 
recent instances, as reported in various newspapers,—which is all 
we know of the patties. Among otlicr places disturbed by 
church-rate contests at present is the quiet town of Market 
Harborough. in Leicestershire. Mr. Nunneley, a respectahio 
dissenter, refuses to pay the last rate ordered; and .so, it seems, 
docs 3Irs. J. Jarman. I'he churchwardens complaim'd of the 
non-payment, imd the magistratc.s summoned Mr. Nuniielcy to 
appear before them in Petty Hessions. The clerk to the magis¬ 
trates proved, in the first place, by the testimony of the church¬ 
wardens, that the rate was imposed by a yestry-meeting regularly 
summoned. The defendant demanded tlie production (‘f the rninute- 
hook in evidence of this fact, and as tho only elfectnal evidenee 
of it. x\fter much debate, the demand was ri-fused, on tho 
technical ground that notice of tho claim had not lu en gi\<m; 
but, at a later stage, the magistrates found they could not get on 
without the vestry-book, and it wa.s produced,— it having hceii in 
court all the time, in the churchwarden’s custody. in the next 
point, Mr. Nunneley was evidently on very strong ground. He 
asserted, and it does not appear to have been derii<,“(j, that an im¬ 
portant motion proposed at the vestry-meeting was not entered in 
the minutes. If this was true, if unquestionably invalidated the 
rate; but the magistrates’ clerk met the objection hy the pica 
that Mr. Nunneley Avas not competent to dispute the validity of a 
doemnent forming a part of his oAvn evidence. The justices 
Jiitired and t*onsultcd upon it, and, on their return, declared a 
decision ns remarkable ns their clerk’s pick;—that the iniDntc.s 
were correct, though tbc'y contained no mcmlion of an important 
motion proposed by a ratepayer. Mr. Nunneley then made tho 
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declaration common in such cases;—that hp had bona fide objec¬ 
tions to make to the legality of thp rate. The magistrates had 
heard enough to be aware that this was true;—that grounds of 
question existed: and here therefore their jurisdiction ended. As 
the ecclesiastical courts alone can decide on the validity of a 
church-rate, the idagistrates had only one legal course before 
them :—to end the case, leaving it to the churchwardens to prose¬ 
cute their claim in the ecclesiastical courts if they chose. But 
these magistrates of JVfarket Harborough, like a good many 
justices elsewhere, exceeded their powers. They declared that 
Mr. Nunneley was bound to satisfy them of the illegality of the 
rate; and, not being satisfied by objections which ai'c, if true, 
indisputably fatal to the rate, they issued their order for payment, 
enforced by nolico that a distress-warrant would be served if the 
amount of rate ami costs was not paid by a specified date, 'fhe 
local newspapers seem to lii^vc treated this as the end of the 
business, concluding that l^lie recusant would pay ; but there cun 
be few Quakers at ]\[arket llarborough, or the reporters can liave 
little acquaintance among thp Dissenters, if they really supposed 
that the magistrates could settle the matter. Recusants who go 
as far as Mr. Nunneley did, usually go further. lu these days, 
when there is a " Liberation Society" to advise and assist, and 
popular hiw-bouks fi>r guide, and a good deni of social sympathy, 
and every prospect of a speedy change in the law, many go even 
further than disobeying the order. It was with no surprise there¬ 
fore that observers of the affair saw the following paragraph a 
week or two later. 

“ On Saturday last at Sfarket llarborough, a successful descent was 
made on the in*cmises of Mr. J. Nunneley and Mrs. J. Jarman, and 
twelve chooses, 10 lbs. of hog’s lard, one great lump of sugar, 24^ lbs. of 
bacon, forty-nine brushes, and 12 lbs. of long sixes were carried 
off as a seizure for church-rates. Wo hear that the occasion of the 
sale is likely to be improved by those who object to this kind of con¬ 
fiscation, and that the public will bo invited to express an 02 >inion on 
the subject.” 

Thus was the affair not concluded. Mr. Nunneley appealed 
to tho Court of Queen's Bench for a rule to quash the order of 
the magistrates, on the ground that it was made without juris¬ 
diction. The rule was granted. Lord Campbell remarked, '^that 
the justices could not give themselves jurisdiction, by wrongly 
and capriciously deciding a fact contrary to the truth, upon which 
their jurisdiction depended," and implied that in this case they 
had done this. ” Mr Justice Coleridge, Mr. Juatibe Erie, aUd 
Mr. Justice Crompton expressed theniselvea to the same effect." 
We congratulate Mr., Nunneley on his nobly-earned suceess. 

Such are the cjianges wrought by time in the destinies of p^^ple 
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who will not pay churcli-mtes! It is inconveiiicut to underfjo a 
distraint,—vexatious to see one’s baeou aud cheese uarried oil, 
—exasperating to he depi'iv'cd ot one s sugar and candles; hut it is 
not so bad as having to throw tl)e corpse of one's best friend into 
a pit, or being unable fo get uiarried, or being shunned as an out¬ 
cast from God and man. Tlif Quakers, who have undergoiuf the 
chief part of the modern persecution, seem to take it very 
serenely; and some have even their own jokes abotit it. We liavc 
heard of one whose old brown cob was seized for church-i-ates, 
and who saw, on getting up next morning, that his faithful steed ' 
had Irolted back to liis stable. We have heard of sojae je.sting 
about the convenicnec of getting plate cleaned,—the fact being 
that the old silver teapot is seized once; a year for (diurch-ralc, 
and appears again in a few days, in a highly i reditablc .state of 
burnish. A ham left opporlniiely on a kitchen dresser will often 
content the avenger of law and gospel, lie had ratlier si'e silver 
spoons Iving about, or some aii^icle which he eould ]jut in his 
pocket; whereas the desire on the other side is to compel him to 
take the most bulky ajid conspicuous furniture, to rouse the 
attention of the neighbours. This was eiu taiiily etfeeled in the 
Market llarborough case. 'The forty-nine brushes could not be 
stowed awav in any pocket; nor would less than a cart convey 
the twelve cheeses, and the bacon and sugar,—to say nothing of 
l'.J lbs. of candles. One s euriositv is arou.sed to know what Mrs. 
J. .Tannaii’s amount of rate was. ns !Mr. Nunneley's was only 
ll. Kis., find the costs seven and sixpence; but the inequality 
of the impost is one of its vexations. On the very spot 
where ignorant gentry arc erroneously complaining lliat the 
recusants will not pay a charge which was calculated in the cost 
price of their pri)])erty, they may see a shopkeeper i barged Is. fur 
eliurch-rate while his buxom neiglibonr, the widow who keeps the 

Queen's Head,” is subject to a I(;vy of ll. It is u<>t a ta.\ on 
property at all, but a personal charge; aud hence much of the 
existing recusancy. Many a churehninn as well as dissenter 
would now rather refuse tliuu pay; a fact wliieh points to penal- 
tie.s somewhat milder tlinn those ofcxcoininunicntion and interdict. 

It is generally supposed that the modem phase of flte church- 
rate question arose with the Braintree ca.sc, in IH.’M; hut the 
Booking dissenters referred, in their enriie.st proceedings (August 
24th, 1334), to public meeiiiigs, suits iu the ecclesiastical courts, 
and voluntary rates in the place of compulsory levies, which show 
that there was a good deal of agitation abroad when the rntc- 
of Bocking entered upon the noble struggle which issued in 
■^ll^'victory in J 853. As this cose is olways now regarded a.H 

tj^ical of the whole conflict, ns every issue was tried in the course 
of it, and os it obtained the great legal declaration which can 
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never nguin be questioned^ That la rqte must be made by a 
majority, ^ind that no other rate is.valid it must be considered 
to constitute a new period in the history of church rates. 

The parish church of Booking needed repair in 1834. 
Dissenters abound in Booking, and they resented a compulsoi 7 
levy of money to •repair a olniroh which they never used, though 
many of them would have cheerfully contributed towards the 
object in n voluntary way. They issued an address to the rate¬ 
payers, declaratory of the state of the law, and of the principle 
and feelings (»f the Dissenters in I’cgard to the tax. 

“There is not, nor ever has been,” says the Address, “either 
statute or common law in tliis country whereby the church-tax could 
be enforced upon any parish, by authority of the civil magistrate, 
unless at least a majoritj^ of parishioners in vestry had concurred in it. 
The spiritual courts have, indeed, ill times past, assumed the power of 
compelling a majority to concur in church-rate, by excommunication 
and the imposition ol* penances; l^ut Dissenters owe no allegiance to 
Church of England law, aiul*al! attempt to bring them under its power 
by its spiritual censures is now wholly abandoned, as alike unjust and 
impracticable. The law of tlie land then, as it now stands, expressly 
gives to a majorit}* the right to say whether they will have church- 
rate or not.”— Braintree Case^ p. 36. 

Their own case was thus stated :— 

“ Various denominations of Dissenters having separated from the 
Church of England, as that Church haxl separated herself from the 
Church of Koine, and having their own chapels to build, and their own 
pastors to 8uj)[>ori, and their own services to sustain, are now through¬ 
out all the limd declaring the injustice of being any longer rated to 
support the services of a Church from whieli tliey have conscientiously 
diffored and departed. 

“ Surely Dissenters might api>eal confidently to the justice and 
liberality of their Christian brethren of the Church, and say to them, 

‘ You have your churches built by the nation; and you have arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, oatlicdral deans and prebtnidaries, &c., endowed 
with vast wealth; and you have tithe; and is not all this enough, and 
will you—can you—come to us to pay for sweeping your ]>ows, and 
wasliing your priests’ vestments, and even for the sacramental bread 
and wine for your communion servi<x:s P* Eminent men belonging to 
the Church of England have not scrupfed to declare throiigb the press 
and from the pulpit the grievous iiyustice of calling upon Dissenters 
to pay church-rate, and huvo seemed to think the Church dishonoured 
by such a practice; and the Dissenters of Booking now earnestly appeal 
to their neighbours of the Chmrch to adopt these sentiments, and to 
have the generosity to go to the vestry-meeting to votO with the Dis¬ 
senters against the imposition of church-rate upon them—or at least 
not to go to that meeting to vote in favour of it."— Braintree Caee^ 

p. 80. 
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Their appeal to their Npuconformist neighbours was this:— 

“Dissenters ? after all, our chief concern is with ourselvefT; whatever 
course of conduct our Christian brethren of tho Dstablishmcnt may 
•think it right to purine on this occasion, our own path is plain before 
us. The law declares tlie majoritv of a vestry-meeting shall decide the 
question, and let us thus far vindicate the law as ilf now stands by fre^y 
exercising the just rights tliat law secures to us. Our religious priii- 
cij>les, as Dissenters, arc violated by this tax; our own pastors,wholly 
<]epemlent as tJiey arc upon the support we can afford to give to our 
own religious worship, are wronged hj' it; our e<iual rights as citizens 
are infringed by it, for by it all are taxed, and one sect only receives 
the benefit; let us then come forward as men conttuiding lor sacred 
principles, and with one accord bear the fearless, united, and ofiectual 
testimony of onr votes against it .”—Braintree Case^ p. 3(5. 


The majority voted against.the rate: the fact was denied: 
scrutineers were appointed on each side ; and tlieir reports diffored 
widely—one pair reporting a inajdrily of seveu for tla^ ratt*. and 
tlie other a majority of thirty against ft,—tlio discrepancy arising 
from different views of the title to vote conferred by certain j>oor- 
rate payments. 'J'Jie majority was Ifnally admitted lo be against 
the rate. Two years later the same stir was made in the neigh¬ 
bouring parish of Uraintree,—the agitation being begun, not by 
the Dissenters, but the churchwarden, on the eve of a distuissiou 


of tho whole subject in parlinmeiit. TJie reverend chairman exerted 
himself so vigorously (though unsuccessfully) to prevent the 
Tueeting being adjourned to the church, and tc> exclude reporters. 


that tlie spokesman of tho DisHcnters was obliged/in the first 
place, to instruct those present in the legal powers of the chair* 


man of the vestry,—whoso function was to keep order, and to 
ascertain tho sense of the meeting, and not, under any pretonce 
whatever, to overrule, evade, or coutix)! the decisions of an 


assembly in wliich all were, as ratepayers, on a ground of perfect 
equality. These matters seem very elementary at f lie date of 


twenty-two years ago ; but any of our renders who have witnessed 


parish vestry-meotiugs within tho last year muy be (iware tlmi it 
may be still os necessary as ever lo instruct parislj iiinctionaries 
in the rudiments of their duties. There are too many inoumbeuts 
and curates who cannot receive the idea of dissenters being as 
‘good as other people in vestry; and too many churcJiwnrdens 
who depend for inspinition wholly on the olergjmun or the 
justices,—not presuming to have an idea of their own in roganl 
to th^r ^i?oper business. 

this second occasion, the majority against tho rate was 
adn^tted at once; but, on the next Sunday, notice wus given in 
(Sbteroh that an eighteenpenny rate had been made in vestry, and 
allowed. The public were immediately informed, by on address 
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fi om Mr. Conrtiiuld, the devoted leadjjr in the recusants’ cause, 
tlint the \i\iG was essentially and that its payment could 

not, tliorctbre, be enforced. The course which has now become 
familiar (except to country justices), in oj^ler to deal with such 
illicit demiinds, was pointed out to all householders, pf any sect, 
who sljould choose to repel the exaotjon. Their legal course was 
tliat which Mi*. Nunncley now, and the Ambleside Nonconformists 
recently, and the Poutelhicl recusants last autumn, pursued; and 
the only wonder is tliul any magistrates remain ignorant of a 
process so common, anrl comiiiil tlieinselvc's to illegalities so gross 
ns have been perpetrated in a dozen cases within as many 
montlis. 

The }*iiloi)ayers were advised that they might refuse to pay the 
rate. If summoned before the magistrates, they must appear, 
ami onglit to he accompanied by a legal adviser, who would keep 
them rigid as to the forms to be observed. They must then 
sjimply dcchiro timt ilicy object 1o the rate us illepful ; and ihis 
dtrlariiliiuj nu<s tlio juri^liclion oftlic magistnites, who Imvo no 
autliorily to decide ou the (jneslion of tlio validity of the rate,— 
that being a ((uc^lion foi’ tiio r<!(,‘lesiastical courts alone. The 
niagistrati's can henceforth do no nu^i'e; and if they proceed to 
issue an order for payment, to be followed by a distress-warrant, 
tlicy must abide tlie oonsenueuces of transgressing their jurisdic¬ 
tion. If furtiier attempts were made to obtain the rate, it must 
be by the ehurchwarden bringing a suit in tbe ecclesiastical 
courts,—wliich would be too cosily a proceeding to be adven- 
tgjed in the ease of a rate known to bo illegal from its origin. 
Funds were promised by the leading dissenters to support recu¬ 
sants, if the cliurchwarden should prove obstinate. So many 
rehiscd to pay his claim, however, that the rate was abandoned, 
and the money was rctirrncd to those who had paid. 

What tlic excitement had risen to by this time we see by 
a recommendation of exclusive dealing, to be found in the 
“ Quarterly lleview* ’*® of that time;—au inciteraent conveyed in 
the form of a solicitous inquiry of “ dissenting tradesmen" about 
the state of their hooks, iiCter refusing a rate to tlie church. 
IMcantime, the old church at Braintree was falling into a very 
sad state; for the churchwarden would do nothing bat through 
tbe rate which he could not obtain. At a remarkable meeting 
in the next Juno, where the cx-ojicio oliairmaa was replaced'by 
a chosun chairman, as often as he refused to pot to the meeting < 
any motion which displeased him, a poll was taken both by open 
voting and by the ballot (the alarm of exnlueive dealing having 
spread by this lime). In both oases, the numbers were 70 for 


* “Quarterly Eeview/’ voL Ivii. p. 371. 
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the rate, and 209 against it. The churchwarden, nevertheless, 
imposed a rate of 8a. in thq pound; and a refusal'to pay it 
carried the case up to the ecclesiastical courts. On this becom¬ 
ing known, vestry m^!^etings assumed a new tone tbrougliout the 
country; funds w’ere contributed; and the newspapers took up 
the question as involving vital principles of rffligious liberty. • 

In neighbouring parishes a monition of the Bishop of London 
Tvas plcadeil, after liis lordship Jiad gone down to see the con¬ 
dition of the edifice; but the obvious reply was, that the epis¬ 
copal monition could only be to repair the church, and not to 
levy 11 compulsory rate for the pui'pose. Several hundred pounds 
had in fact been readily contributed, in a voluntary way, for 
special repairs; the dissenters of Halsted subscribing liberally 
while the contribution was declared to be in lieu of elnircli-nites. 
As soon as a rate was again proposed, in doliance of good faith, the 
dissenters pockets were buttoned ijp again; and the hist state of 
tlio parish was worse than the Qrst. ^ho agitation was renewed 
by the church party; and it required more meetings, and increas¬ 
ing majorities against the rate to ol)tain any respite,—those ma¬ 
jorities being regularly produced, in spite of the most stringent 
influence exerted by the pro-rnte party over the pooro* and more 
dependent ratepayers. 

Meantime the Whig ministry»had brought in their measure 
for the extinction of churoh-rates-Va measure which was presently 
found to be no such boon ns the ohurch required, though suffi¬ 
ciently reasonable in regard to the Dissenters. Mr. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Monteaglc, proposed to place church lands mitler 
management which should increase their productiveness, and to 
apply the fresh income to the maintenance of the churches iu the 
first place, and then to the purposes of the Ecclesiastical (Com¬ 
mission, The Church would not hear of it Though iu formal 
that no rate had been levied in Sheffield since 1818, nor in Man¬ 
chester for four years, and that the levy was refused in now 
quarters every day, the opponents of the (lovenimont Tucasin’e 
held to their point—that they would have the increased income 
from the lands, and the Dissenters' money too. 'J’his was decided 
by fifteen bishops assembled at Lambeth, and promulgated in the 
Lords in such good time that tlie ministerial measure obtained a 
majority of only five in the House of Commons. The bill, put 
forth as the leading Government measure of the session of 18:37, 
was dropped. 

'*The Braintree Case," meantime, was slowly passing from 
court to court; and it was not till February, 1841, that its first 
phase was decided. The judgment, delivered iu the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, was againiit the chui;cliwnrdcn, whose ex- 
qffiew rate, set up against the vote of the majority, was dis- 
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allowed. The churchwarden did not i^peal, hut abandoned the 
rate; and,the parishioners supposed the matter was settled. But 
it was hard to give up after such'a contest; and Chief Justice 
Tindal had dropped a hint which it might be worth while to fol¬ 
low up. He had said that though an ea^ojicio rate was good 
for nothing againsba vote of the maj(^rity, a vote of the minority 
might perhaps be sustained; and this issue it was at once deter¬ 
mined to try. 

This was the most serious point of the whole struggle for the 
Dissenters; for they entered upon it in the full knowledge that 
tlie existing law enabled the ecclesiastical authorities to imprison 
Dissenters for an unlimited time, if they thought proper to use 
that method of inducing them to vote with the minority. Unde¬ 
terred by such a liability, they refused a shilling rate in May, 
18-lJ, and thereby brought down on the parishioners of Brain¬ 
tree a citation and monition from tlie Bishop of Loudon, to 
assemble in vestry at eleven 5'clock, A.M., on the 15th of July, 
1841, “ then and there to make a rate, under pain of the law and 
contempt thereof.” The country at large had its attention fixed 
on that meeting; and out of’ it aivse the proceedings which have 
secured the country from all other church-rates but such as are 
voted by a majority in vestry. 

The majority refused the rate absolutely; and the churchwar¬ 
dens mode a rate, nevertheless, in declared obedience to the 
bishop’s monition; and the vicar, churchwardens, and some 
parishioners signed it. It was a grave crisis; for not only did 
many years of litigation ensue, but-when at length, in I85;l, it 
became apparent that in the last appeal—that to tlie House of 
Lords—the rights of the majority would be sustained, it was 
openly avowed that the church party intended to proceed penally 
against the objectors to a rate:—that is, they might imprison for 
life any parishioners who disobeyed the monition of the diocesan 
court to make a mte. Tliis was a season of great anxiety. The 
cause lingered on, being postponed in the Lords, from time to 
time; and it was difficult for the Dissenters, although nearly sure 
of their victory, to decide whether to endeavour to hasten or retard 
the decision : for it might consign to a gaol, and other penalties, 
their revered and beloved leader, l^r. Oourtauld, and several coad- 
j liters worthy of their place by bis side. It was now nineteen years 
since the struggle began at Booking; much strength of body, 
peace of mind, and store of money had been lavished on the 
cause: and it would have been a di^al ending if ,victory should 
consign to persecution and'endless imprisonment the very men 
who were proved to have had the lavr on their side, from first "to 
last. The greyhaired Protestants of the, cause did not shrink. 
They deoloied that tfiey would endure, anything radier than sur- 
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rondov a principle, know ing tiiat nil over the kingdom parishes 
were shaping their o(Jiirso by that of the Uraintree majority, aiul 
that the decision of the Brainlreo case must be the starting-point 
of a new action on behalf of religious liberty. In that year, 
1853, the Lords at iSigth passed the pregnant decision, “that n 
rate must be made ijy the majority; and tlwt no other rate, is 
valid." By this decision !he state of the law was rendered not 
only clear, but indisputable ; the pretence of church-rate being' a 
charge upo?i the land was .swept away; the impost stood forth in 
its true character of a personal tax—once unexceptionable, but 
long ago bccojue oppressive through change of eircuinstanccs— 
ami the ground was cleared for elforts to get rid of the impost 
altogether, such as the mcasure.s which have been since brought 
fonvard in Parliamc?it, obtaining larger and larger majorities in 
the House of Commons, 

We have dwelt thus long on the stories of Booking, Brain¬ 
tree, and ILilsted, because they eftnnot bo yet duly understood 
by men who profess to be tired *6f heating of church-rate martyrs. 
IVliile members of Parliament, and even statesmen, arc still 
found who propose mere “ chop and change,’’ to get rid of the 
name of church-rates, while a.sking for the thing under a new 
tenn, the Braintree case is not sufficiently well known. While 
magistrates in town or country take.* on themsclvt's to decide as 
to the validity of a rate, and cntbrcc payment in defiance of law, 
the Braintree case has not been siitlicientlv studied. We may 
add, that while there are any parishioners anywhere, of any reli¬ 
gious denomination, who object to a compulsory payment from 
all for the church of a part, or who would have religious affairs 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and of pence, who do not rejoice 
in the honours which have been decreed to kir. Courtfuild by a 
large public, where Churchmen mingle with Dissenters, the 
Braintree case has not been studied enough. We commciul it to 
our readers accordingly. 

Others, meanwhile, had boon fighting the same battle in many 
parts of the same great field. Not only were “the Friends" 
always protesting and enduring, as throughout the whole life of 
Quakerism, but the refusals were mnltiplying, and the rate was 
cUruinishing more and more rapidly. Wc arc told now that the 
amount required, from all England and Wales, is only 150,0001. 
a-year; and the “Liberation Society" declared, in the winter, 
that in the course of a very short time 50,0001. had been refused 
within their cognizance. 

The expepence of the Qnnkei's, up to seven years ago, is con- 
cisiely given in Mr. Hodgkin’s evidence, in regaid both to 
escape and penalties. Wlien the Friends arc making out the 
ftatistaoal returns of their sect, they find oOcaeionol “ chasms"— 
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absence of nows of **sufferings" fronj towns or districts; and 
the cause .being inquired into, it is found that church-rates have 
not been demanded. * 

Wlieii we know that there are members cf our Society in towns 
such as Newcastle, and Wakefield, and Huddersfield, from which 
towns we have had ao returns of distraints for church-rates, we have 
thought it right to institute an inquiry into the circumstances. I 
will just mention, in reference to a few of the towns which present no 
returns, that in Newcastle, Plymouth, Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax, 
thciv has been no rate at all; in Leeds and Halifax there has been a 
voluntary subscription. In Leicester, all the parishes but one refused 
11 rate; that one granted a rate until last year: it was then out-voted, 
and they had since attempted, but abandoned, tlie minority rate.” 

* « # « « 

In Reading, one parish out of three refused a rate. In Dover it 
was merely that there was an interval without a distraint for the rate. 
In Kovtlianipton, tliree out of IJpur parishes refused a rate. At Hud¬ 
dersfield there has been no r/ite for,more than thirty years. In North 
Shields there was a rate, but no distraint. At Liveriwol there was a 
rate, but there seems to have been an appreciation of tbe religious 
\iews of our Society, and therefore they very considerately did not 
enforet! any distraint. At Bradford the rate was refused ; a minority 
rate has sirie(,* been enforced. In Brighton the same course has been 
])ursned, but tlie minorit}' rate is in litigation in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. At Sheffield the rate was refused. At Carlisle it was refused 
ten yeaivs ago, and subsequently collected by subscription. At Stock- 
j)ort there has been no rate for twenty-five years, under rather par¬ 
ticular circumstances, I believe. At Macclesfield there was a rate, 
but at Nottingham three out cf four parishes refused a rate. The 
following is an extract from a letter received from that town:—‘In 
the largest parish (Mary’s) in this town, rates have been refused for 
nearl}", if not full}', twenty years. In one of the two others (Peter’s), 
a rate has been agreed to for putting the graveyard wall in good repair, 
and I think recently a rate has been granted to repair the building; a 
subscription wa.s proposed. In the other parisli (Nicholas) rates have 
been refused during a long period. . This mode of compelling the 
Episcopiilians to meet their own expenses has greatly added to their 
zeal and efficiency as a religious association.’ ” . 

# • # # * 

“ In Birmingham, also, and in Rochdale and Middlesborough, the 
rate has I>Gon refused. In Warrington there is ' a small rate, not en¬ 
forced against Quakers, the general feeling of the town beine that, as 
they support their own poctfr, they ought not to be requirm to pay 
church-rates.”—(Hodgkin’s JSvidence, Ac., pp. 32, 38.) 

If this is the way the tax was prosporing seven years ago, in 
the places where Quakers most abound,—tlxeirwfaolo number 
being, at the last census, ” under 20 , 000 /"—it seems in about as 
hopeless a condition *08 ever any poor impost vras. The proper* 
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tioii of refusals to pay^ which brought on nn actual distraint, is 
large in a body of 2*0,000 pq^rsons (including women* and chil¬ 
dren), so many of whom were exempt from the demand. In the 
five preceding yeara^listraints had token place in 1601 cases:— 
that is, on nn average, projjerty was annually seized in 332 
houses inhabited by Qualg^rs in England atid Wales, exclusive 
of the towns mentioned above in which they were let alone. 
The public really ought to know how much they owe to the 
members of a small sect who have so quietly boi*ne so heavy a 
sliaro of the penalties of resistance. Mr. Hodgkin says:— 

“ Ill the parish in which I myself reside, Tottenham, in Middlesex, 
in the year 1840, there were twenty-seven distraints upon the members 
of our religious society for church-rates alone; and the mere fees upon 
a most simple and unexpensire process as it ought to have been, 
amounted to 23/. 4s, The distraints are made where a number are 
residing together, with comparatively very little, expense and trouble; 
and if there were any disposition on the part of the magistrates to cut 
down the expenses, further relief nfight be alFordcd. In the year 1841 
there were fifty-seven distraints, and the mere expenses (1 am not now 
speaking of the loss of projierty, which was very much greater, of 
course, on account of the depreciation of the goems that were sold) 
were 39/. 2^. 6d, 

“ 3028. Sir D, Dundas —You mean the costs ? The mere costs. 

“ 3020. Chairman —Is it felt to be a very great mortification by 
members of your community to be treated as criminal offenders P I 
think that in many instances tlio religious grounds of our jirocedure 
are so appreciated by considerate persons, that we do not lose caste 
on account of it. At the same time there is a considerable morti¬ 
fication, more especially to those who are moving in a certain class 
in society, with regard noth to their neighbours and their dei>endcnts. 

“ 3030. Have you any example which you can give the Committee 
of that ? An instance occurred very lately under my own observation 
of a young man, a respectable professional man, who was just setting 
out in life, forming a good connexion; he required a house for resi¬ 
dence, and in taking it he mentioned to the agent of the nobleman 
who let it to him that he should not be able to pay the rate, but that 
the law would take its course as usual. He is at present under serious 
apprehension, whilst he is performing the duties of a good tenant, of 
being evicted by the nobleman on the simple ground that ho cannot 
think of having a house of that description disgraced.”— Evidence^ &c., 
pp. 34, 86. 

It requires the evidence of parliamentary returns to compel us 
to believe that the entire tax yielded only 300,000i. twenty years 
ago, before the falling off caused by extensive resistance; and 
that of this amount little more than 200,000/. was required for 
the repair of churches. Now that the levy is reduced to 150,000/., 
every honourable Churchman, clerical or lay, must desire that 
such a pittance sboxild be provided by other means than seizing 
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honost people's goods, and selling their* in.public market. Sucli 
stories look ugly when we light upon them* unawares, and espe- 
cially in foreign newspapers. The following, taken from the 
Gateshead Observer^ we met with in an ^lerican journal the 
other day. Let us hope its transatlantic readers will take it for a 
canard :— ' , 

‘‘The ‘MilchCow’ of the Chuech. —The Ecv. Clement Moody, 
\'icar of Newcastle, seized a milch cow belonging to Jiyiathan Priest- 
man, Ksq,, of Bcnwell Hall, a member of the Society of Friends, on 
Tuesday last, for non-payment of rent-charge in lieu of tithes, amounting 
to 8/. 5</. The animal will be sold, wo believe, on Monday next, 

ill the yard of the Half-Moon Inn, Newcastle, Wo know nothing of 
the merits of the case. The exaction may bo ‘ in the bond ;* but it is 
melancholy work to have the Episcopal Church drawing enforced sus¬ 
tenance from a Quaker’s nillch cow,” 


Tlie opposition seems to spread rapidly at present, judging by 
tlio majorities in the House of fJommons in favour of the total abo¬ 
lition of the impost, and by llie uarrati\es of ehurcli-rutc contests 
which appear in tlie newspapers. Yvom being in a minority of 18 
no long time since, ilm cause speedily obtained DI votes, or a majo- 
ritv of 4 3 ; whicdi had heeoiiie in February last 63, in May 74, aud 
on the Htli of .Fiiue 03, after an anxious pro-rate muster. 

As to the tales of resistanec, they are too numerous to be done 
justice to Jiero. 'I’lie cases of three respected citizens, summoned 
before the magistrates at Pontclract last November, fixed atteu- 
(ion in an unusual degn'c, from the clearness with which the 
extent id’ the justices* jurisdiction was set fortli and uduiitted. 
The magistrates did not commit themselves like those of Market 
Iliirborough, but declared the case at an end, as far as they were 
concerned with it. Things took the same course iu various parts 
of the kingdom during tlie winter. In March tlierc was a great 
stir at 'J’aiiuton, where, since 1852, there Inis been an npprelieu- 
sion that the line old church towei^ would fall, if repairs were 
dtdayed. The Dissenters of Taunton spin to be willing to sub¬ 
scribe towards the object, if they are uVlowcd to do it in a way 
wliicli shall not form a precedent for demands which they con¬ 
sider objectionable: but the churohwardeus gave out, at a certain 
point of the collection, that not a shilling more was to be got 
from church members, and measures were taken for laying a rate, 
which had the immediate efleot of buttoning up all pockets. The 
rate was refused, and a subscription x*aised instead, for the defonoe 
of the recusants, in case of legal proceedings. In April there 
was a decided stand made at T*ruro, and also at Ghurlbury ; and 
Manchester was thrown into great excitement by an attempted 
recurrence to a compulsory rate, after a long course of years, 
(luring which the plan of voluntary contribution had answered 
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perfectly well. Mancltester people are not the most likely to go to 
sleep while the yoke is slipped over their necks; and they roused 
themselves immediately with such vigour, as to remind observers of 
, what was said on oatlV^efore tho Parliajnentiiiy Committee in 185-1 
—that “ at Birmingham they could no more collect a church-rate 
than pay off'the National Debt.” Next came the case of a parish In 
York, where tho total amount required was 16Z. 8s. Tho rate was 
refused by a large majority, who must have had the principle in 
view, though Lord Derby and other legislators ventured to say 
publicly, about the same time, that refusal of church-rate was an 
affair of party politics or of the pocket. At Alton matters took 
a different turn. A rate of fourpence in the pound wfts contested, 
but voted for by a small majority; the success being lost, if the 
minority chose to press it, by an illegal act on the part of tho 
chairman, who refused to receive a protest against the rate on the 
ground of illegality; such a refusal,being itself an illegality which 
vitiates the whole proceedings. It is sQinetimcs said that the difli- 
culties in the way of laying a legal church-rate are so great, that 
a committee of lawyers is scarcely cojnpetent to tho task; but, nu¬ 
merous as are the blots which may be hit by opponents who under¬ 
stand tho law, they arc outnumbered by the advantages yielded by 
the clerical and magisterial chaiimen, who have a fancy for taking 
their own way in that position. Honourable exceptions occur, 
and in no small number; but the commoner spectacle is of a 
chairman .who silences one speaker, will not hear another, will 
receive no notices, will look at no papers, will not odmit cot¬ 
tagers or other humble voters, will not allow anything ho dislikes 
to be set down in the minutes, will not let the items of expendi¬ 
ture be specified, and so on,—^taking no warning that by every 
such breach of his special duty he invalidates the entire pro(;eed- 
ings of tho meeting. If, in eddition, ho and his coadjutors go 
about telling the people that church-rates are a charge upoji the 
land; that church-rates are authorized by Scripture; and that all 
who refuse them are subject to punishment by law: if they lock 
the gate of the churchyard during the week, so that the notice of 
a vestry-meeting may pass unnoticed by Dissenters; if they im¬ 
pute corrupt motives, like liord Derby, or point jests at Non¬ 
conformists who are acting from conscience, like the quizzers of 
church-rate martyrs, they will probably become instructed in tlio 
law at their own cost, and witness the repeal of the impost through 
tho spirit which they have themselves roused. 

To return^to recent cases;—none can be more interesting than ■ 
the Keswick* cose, as related in the Penrith Chronicle of May 
11th; hut we have yet to loam the issue. When the Vole of 
Keswick was thinly settled, the old CroBthjraite church supplied 
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tlic needs of a parish of extraordinary e<teiih As the population 
grew, and vras concentrated in paiticnlar spots, one poi-tion of 
the vale after another was erected into a separate parish; the 
town itself finally, with its i)opuIous enviro;afe, being constituted 
the parish of St. John, in connexion with the pretty church, 
wcH known to lake tourists, wliich ^ands, with its parsonage 
and schoolhouses, at the head of Derwentwater. The whole 
group of edifices was the gift of the late 2>rr. jMavsliHll of Hal¬ 
steads, and all have been sustained in full activity by voluntary 
(contributions, from their opening to this day. Yet the Cros- 
thwaite vestry lias persisted inlaying chundi-rates throughout the 
vale, including the town, as if no otlier church existed, and in 
defiance of the judgment of the chancellor of the diocese, that 
such a demand is illegal. The parishioners of St. John's sub¬ 
mitted too long to the exaction : but List year the riclier ratc- 
pay('rs, oonsidoving their poorei; neighbours, gave notice that they 
would pay no more oliurch-i*ntes*to Crosthwaite vestry. On a 
rate being laid, this spring, they took measures to inform the 
town of the nature of the and the rights of ratepayers. A 
(Mmpulsory levy is llireatoied in return ; and n(»tice is given that 
no iwusant will he allowed to hold a seat in Crosthwaite 


rlnindi: and flmt any sucli jicrsou entering a private pew ■will 
ho turned out. To this pass has (duirch-lucre brought the pro¬ 
fessors of the Gospel in Keswick in (he year of their J-^ord 1858. 
The ('Hsc is of value and special interest as counteracting the 
popular notion that ehureli-ratos are a Dissenters <|uestion only. 
There liave througluml been elergynion and whole flocks of their 
followers who have reprobated and deplored the method of sus¬ 
taining tho churches by a compulsory tax, as heartily as any 
Quaker or free-thinker in the land ; and now the townspeople of 
Keswick appear oji the eaine side. The world, inside and outside 
the churcli, will he eager to know how the struggle ends. 


In tlic same district, a eonflict in whicli tho 


“ Friends” were 


largely interested has terniiunted favourably for them. Quakers 
abound in Kendal, and within somo distance of it; and those of 


Amblesido have fought a good and successfitl fight,—after the 
peaceable method of their sect. Soon after the Pontefract cases 
came into notice, Mr, John Crosfield. of Ambleside, a member of 


the well-known firm of Livei'pool merchnnts of that name, 
refused to pay church-rate, and was smninoned to appear before 
the magistrates in potty sessions to answer for his conduct. He 
appear^ accordingly, and frankly placed in the magistrates* 
hands a letter of legal advice, on which he was acting, and deli¬ 
vered in a notice that ho entertained an objection to legality 
of the rate; and that,«as tho jurisdiction of tho magistrates was 
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thus ousted, he should bring an action in the proper court if they 
proceeded against him any farther. The magistrates, ndjounied 
the case for a fortnight, and then dropped it. Nothing, however, 
was further from tliUjf intention than giving up the point. 'J'hero 
was no knowledge in the neighhourhood of the history or the 
principle of such oppositii^i. Common-place*i)ei'sons observed as 
a matter of course,—“ Oh! ho must pay his ratesand the 
magistrates and clergy led the way in treating the case as one of 
grudging money, or of refusing to pay butcher and baker. No 
time was lost in laying another rate, and a largo one; and no 
time was lost in preparing to resist it. Many Quakers wore 
concerned in it, and one wealthy Friend," who had not been 
asked for church-rate for twenty years, was now called upiui. 
Others, both Churohpeople and Nonconformists, felt bound to 
support tlie Friends," while agreeing in opinion with them 
against the tux. The church wa^ new, and ought not to need 
repairs Ibr many years; but thp rate was swollen by cluirges for 
two cliurches in tlic vicinity,—those items being set down in the 
vestrv-book as subject to approval by counsel before the money 
should be applied, iireat pains \Yere taken to make everything 
legal: hut the eflbrts did not succeed. 'J’hc forms of the meet¬ 
ing, niul of the entry, and of the notices were an improvement 
upon those of former occasions ; but the legal testimony to the 
invalidity of the rate would have been strong enoiigJj to bring the 
prueeedings to an end, if another point liad not soon arisen. 
Various objectionable items were provided for and legalized by 
the vote of a majority in vestry whicli would have been dis¬ 
allowed if the parishioners had been up to their business,—as the 
salai 7 of the organist and his assistant, more bells than t he “ one 
bell" permitted by the law, and several other matters ; ami there 
were items wdiich the recusants were informed could not by any 
means be rendered legal. So the recusants took their part, and 
refused to pay. 

Then lullowed the incidents common in such smuggles. 'J"hc 
churchwardens were themselves sent round, with their hooks 
all in order to those who were likely to refuse. The church¬ 
wardens delivered their message, — that summonses would 
be issued to recusants; and it was not unnatural if one 
or both gave way to sighs and lamentation that he was ever 
made churcbwaraen, and to anxiety lest it should he sup¬ 
posed to be his doing that Quakers and ladies were threat¬ 
ened. Here, a wife, frightened into audacity, disobeyed conjugal 
orders, an^ slipped out to pay the rate os soon as her husband's 
back was turned; and there, a pious old soul, troubled by 
doubts, opened her Hible, and found (we are sorr^ we oannot 
gije chapter and verso) that Christians are enjoined to pay 
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clnirch-rutea. One saucy fellow asked whether he was to pay 
for washing the incumbent’s shirt, jis he saw the washing- of the 
surplice was charged; and another complained of paying for an 
organ which deafened him. When a rate^jpayer consulted the 
vostry-book, as he had a right to do, he found the leaf containing 
thg signatures, and *Bome other parts pf the minute, cut out of 
the book, and pinned in, with some folds which seemed to show 
that it had been on its travels. Here was some tampering with 
the minute-book, complicating the case. To the small incidents 
created bv the stir, there seemed to be no end. The summonses 
were issued; the ladies appeared by their legal advisers; and 
Air. Crosfield had his solicitor, while personally present. The 
court was ci’owded ; and tliree magistrates were on the bench. 

The first case called on was not a Quaker one, but that of 
Airs. Harriet Alartineau, whicli must be determined by other 
enactments than those made for Quakers. The business in hand 
was to make declaration tjmt a Jiotui fide objection was enter¬ 
tained to the legality of tiie rate; such declaration placing the 
affair in the hands of the churchwarden, who must carry the suit 
into the ecclesiastical court, if’ho meant to press it at all. On the 
opening of the case, one .»f the magistrates volunteered the 
observation that the bench (^utertnined no doubt ofihe bona fides 
of tljc objection : yet, when, a specimen of the objections bad 
been adduced (the obligatioi'i to wbicli is doubtful) the same 
magistrate decided, with one other, that the objections were not 
bond fide, (assuming that the rate was valid, which it was not in 
the magistrates' province to decide,) whereas, the third justice 
dissented from the judgment, and declined to proceed to making 
ail order for payment. Ho incurred almost as much wrath us the 
Dissenters for publicly declai-iug his'conclusions; but he could 
not ho expeatod to subject himself to the consequences of trans¬ 
gressing his jurisdiction because others made such a venture. 

The Quaker eases followed suit: nud probably many supposed 
the matter settled, ns newspaper reports usually do at this stage. A 
clergyman present—an incumbent of a neighbouring living—pro¬ 
bably supposed the Dissenters done for, as ho needlessly addressed 
a Quaker gentleman with “ I shall not say ‘ good morning' to 
you." 'J’he serene and lively “ I'riend” replying, “ Civility does 
not cost-much,” he was told, “ No ; for then you would not give 
us so much of it.” Such is the Christian love and courtesy bred 
of church-rates! 

The orders were issued, and a distress-warrant therein ihreat- 
cDcd, if the rate (six shillings and threepence in some’eases) and 
the costs (six shillings more) were not paid in ten days. Th^ 
were not paid; bnt tlio^opinion of counsel was obtained by some 
of the recusants,—ndl ’the legal opinions coinciding as to the 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVn..>-NBw Sbries, Vol. XIV. No. 1. . . 
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magistrates having transgressed their jurisdiotidn, and the rate 
being open to ol^ection in ytuious ways. The afltiir^was much 
talked of; disapprobation ond dislike of the impost were more 
openly expressed; wd stories wore told in all quarters of former 
seizures of Quaker wlfee-pots from the dresser,—and of horns 
from the ceiling, and stock from tho shop, axd horses from ^he 
stable, and cows from tne meadow, livery ono was on the 
watch, as the incumbent said the rate would be enforced, and 
menacing speeches were put into the mouth of the magistrates’ 
clerk. Onp of the recusants sent to tho justices the solicitor’s 
letter which contjj^ned the opinion of connscl; and it was pro¬ 
bably this which caused the first petty sessions day to pass over 
without any issue of distress-wan'anis, and then a Second and a 
third; after winch it became evident that the magistrates and 
churchwardens had dropped the case. The next occasion will, no 
doubt, find the people better prepared to know their owm minds, 
and do what they think proper. 

But what a state of things {his is Tor legislators to propose to 
prolong out of attachment to the church ! It cannot be pro¬ 
longed, however, as ministers in the'Lords, and large majorities in 
the Commons now testify. In tho debate on the Oaths Bill, on 
the 1st of June, ministers manifested their expectation of being 
obliged to yield up church-rates ; ai&l the third reading of Sir J. 
Trelawny’s bill in the Commons oi^^'he 8th of June, left no doubt 
about it in the minds of any party. Meantime, what is the best 
thing to do ? The choicest autliority perhaps is the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from,'State Patronage and Control,-^ 
an association of a highly practical character', which has, in tlic 
fourteen years of its exbtunce, effected some excellent reforms, 
and prepared the way for many more. A society which has ob¬ 
tained the withdrawal of the English Regium Donuni, ^iid extin¬ 
guished Ministers' Money, and organized a parliamentary resist¬ 
ance to all ondowmenta of sects in Ireland, and opened Oxford 
University to Dissenters, and enabled them to take academical 
degrees at Cambridge, and procured improvements in the burial 
laAvs, may well be trusted as guides in the church-rate question. 
Their advice is,—^to apply to their office in Seijeant’s Inn, for 
counsel and aid (gratuitous) in impu^ng and resisting a church- 
rate. They have issued the useful little manuals named in our 
heading, by means of which any ratepayer may learn how to 
proceed fmd may perceive that it is scarcely posmble to lay and 
levy a rate where the pazisbioaers think proper to use the ejdst- 
ing law for resisting it.. Such resistance is now a social duty: 
and it is a policy which must qb^n i^peedy success. The rate¬ 
payers shemd endeavour to olltiun a nugority in vestry against 
the rate, as the shortest ini^od, ,, Thef should endearour to 
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confine any rate wliich they cannot vprovent to proper legal 
objects,—tfe repair of the ohurc^ (except the chancel), the 
fencing and decent order of the churchyard, one bell, sacramental 
bread and wine, books for the pulpit, ■wtftshing the priest’s 
surplice, and sweeping the church. It is only by consent of a 
majority in vestry that payments for qjnaments and comforts,— 
the organist’s salary, a peal of bells, carpets and cushions, n 
warming apparatus, can be legalized; and there are objects 
which can by no means be made legal, though poor ratepayers 
are charged with them every day—such as visitation feasts, 
churchwardens’ dinners, making a road, or augmenting clerical 
salaries. Let an eye bo kept on all these items; and also on the 
minute-book, whether the entries ar6 legal in all particulars,— 
which it appears (hey seldom are. Let the chairman be kept in 
order, or tho rale refused if he mokes any deviation from the 
legal course ; and let no recusant put up with any transgression 
of their jurisdiction by the jrfagjstrates in petty sessions, any 
more than by the minister in the chair in vestry. Due study of 
tho books at the head of our article, and especially of Prideaux’s 


“ Churchwarden's 


Guide," and of the Society’s tracts called 


“Practical IJircctions," and “Illegal Ohurch-rates,” and per¬ 
sistent action upon their advice, and under the guidance of the 


TAberation Societt/, would make any future lev)' of cliurch-rates 
impossible, oven under tho existing law. But the repeal of the 
impost itself is a better thing, and a very certain one now. By 


tho method of resistance, founded on vigilance, a whole village 
was Released the last week in !Mny. No less than twenty-five 
parishioners were summoned before petty sessions at Chorley, 
and, objecting to the rate on the ground of illegality, were dis¬ 
missed by the magistrates, as beyond their jurisdiction, while 
adducing that allegation. Such an incident, happening weekly in 
one quarter or another, would presently introduce better methods 
of procuring tho i60,000j. per annum,—^whioh is all that is 
wanted, and which every sincere Churchman will be ashamed to 
beg from, or wrangle about with Dissenters. The other method is 
to petition Parliament->-to petition the Lorda-~till the point is 
yielded. Wo poraeive that-tlie strenuous efforts of the pro-rate 
party this spring hod obtained by hdayMst only il.StiO sig¬ 
natures on behalf of the impost; whereas, thdagh the Lihemtion 
Society counselled the postponemmit of peiiticiinmg till Bill 
should reoeh thO Lords, the signatures 8pofitBneoQ8|.y cljGfeiOd 
petitions against tlmtato amounted, at the same dateif to iT^^dCf. ' 
The proper time fbt peUtioning had arrived to the Ihriher parly,' 
and not to the lattw; aij^ yet &e majority wsts as wO saa. 

Qor.stateamsit oftBith^liave attended to l^e iMs^ot 

Lord hot lumi axpolwd his hO'cUd to 

■ ■ B'd 
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the deputation in April, wlien he inquired whether any gentleman 
had ever thought of a methgd of providing a fund rin the way 
which had actually been a main topic of Mr. Packe’s bill of two 
years before; and Siord John Russell would not go on lamenting 
to the last moment wbat the reformers would listen to no com¬ 
promise,—no plan of levying the same tax ^uder another name. 
Mr, Bright was the faithful spokesman of a good many Church¬ 
men, as well as all enlightened Dissenters, when he informed 
Lord John Russell and some half-dozen authors of compromises 
that the intention of the people is to get rid of the tax alto¬ 
gether, ns essentially.intolerable. Whether the churches shall hu 
kept in repair by funds obtained from church property, or by the 
voluntary contributions of those who use the edilicos, is the real 
question for the church to consider. The rate is doomed ; and to 
struggle to preserve it is simply loss of prestige, and labour in 
vain, ^ 

I 


Art. III. —Domestic Annals of Scotland. 

Domestic Annals of Scotland; from the liefonuation to the 
Revolution. By Robert Chambers. 2 vols. Kdinhurgh 
and London: 1858. 

H istory," says the author of the work now before uh, 
“has, in a great measure, confined itself to political 
transactions and personages, and usually says little of the people, 
their daily concerns, and the external accidents which imme¬ 
diately affect their comfort." Regretting this cold and abstract 
character of history, and onxious to impart to his own nnrrativc 
that nearer interest which the warmth of personal emotion and 
action alone can. give, Mr. Robert Chambers has, in relating the 
domestic annals of his countrj' during the troubled and impor¬ 
tant period included between the reign of Mary .Stuart and the 
abdication of James II., detailed that series of occurrences which 
lies beneath the historic snrface. He has endeavoured to show 
the effects of passion, superstition, and ignorance on the 'people 
-—to dkcrihe the natural events, or the artificfal aiTungemenis 
which forwarded or arrested the national weifattH^o record llie 
phenomena of moral and religious life, and genemlly to phroniclo 
“those things which enable us iosoe boW>cmrfotnfntoers thought, 
felt, and su^red, and how, on the wbotdi ordinary life looked in 
those days." This is assuredly a very noble literal^ €titorpri«p, 
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and Mr. Chambers’ zealous and labotious, efforts to realize it 
arc entitled to our sinoere and grateful commeifdation. That 
ho has not realized his historic ideal is no discredit to an author 


whose delibernto aim was only to furnish a ^’stant approximation 
to it, Tho "Annals of Scotland” aro not’ a composition, but a 
oU^upiluiion. The* materials collected are not fused into one 
glowing and homogeneous whole; there is no continuous impres¬ 
sion, no unity of etfoct; none of colouring, or locality, or time. 
Tho national life is all splintered up, and though the “ disjecta 
membra” of tlie body of the age are easily found, yet the reader 
is left to rearticulato these “ribs of death,” to give flesh and 
colour to the reintegrated skeleton, and to animate it with the 
informing breath of tho synthetic intellect. If, however, we have 
no one living picture of the Scotch men and w'omcu of the 
lloforiJiRtion, we have at least in these “Annals of Scotland,” a 
series of valuable detached phgtogniplis ; if the interpreting muse 
of history ho absent, wo ai;o at li;ast not misled by that spirit of 
falsehood whiuh exaggerate.s siugular and exceptional incidents. 


distorts facts to satisfy prepossessions, and elevates idiosyn- 
(iMsii's into chariiotcristics. In these chronicles, moreover, we 


liavc no rhetorical extravagances. 'I'iie plan adopted is to give 
tiic language of tlic original contemporary narnrtore, with occa¬ 
sional omissions and verbal alterations, and to connect the various 
piditical events by a brief introductory nan'ative preceding each 
section of the work. This Mr. Chambers has done concisely, 
faithfully, instructively. If wo do not endorse all his verdicts, 
and soinotiines even dissent’from bis judgments entirely, ns in 
the case of Lord Strafford and Mary Queen of Scots, we are at 
least assured that our annalist is no partisan whose prejudices 
would bias his oonclusiona. 


Onr historic survey comprehends a period of about one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years ; a critical period for Scotland, for England, 
and iudeod for Europe. For it was a period of intellectual 
revolution,,a period .of decay and anarchy, hut also of ^owth 
and returning order. Catholicism had ceased to have influence 
over the minds of men. It had grown decrepit, and now 
in its old ago imd .wetdeness all its £amts came out To its in¬ 
herent defects it added the accumulated vices of years. The 
faith wliioh had once consoled uid supported men had become, 
in Scotland at least, a wicked and mischievous faiseU^i^ pre¬ 
senting Actions for faots, and so perverting the inteup^,^ pro¬ 
claiming iadnlgenee for vice, and so depraving the' moral 
uliovaeter; vrithont social efficacy either for restraint of evil or 
encoun^geuent of good. Since the life of ScQthind had been 
broken on Elodden I'ield, and its people had ti^sMd away, witli 
estranged hearts, from England, and had looked to France for 
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friendly alliance, a suj)j>osfed community of interests had brought 
these two cotmtries into intimate and personal relation. The 
present monarch was “ our Sovereign Lady Mary,” the wife of 
Francis II. She haS, been carried in the sad and troublous sea¬ 
son of her childhood to Franco, and during her absence, her 
mother, a princess of the* house of Guise, acted as regent of 
Scotland. It was then that the new feith began to attract the 
hearts and convince the minds of the Scotch nation. The sloth 
and luxurj' of the priests—the proved falsehood and established 
worthlessness of the old creed—the enforced ignorance and syste¬ 
matic demoralization which the Church regarded as necessai^ 
securities of its existence—the prodigney, and avarice, and dissi¬ 
mulation of the Catholic hierarchy, were all brought out into tho 
clear, full light of day. The people, who had been kept, like 
Samson, in weakness and blindness by these clerical Philistines, 
felt some return of their old strengtli, and now, ns the morning of 
reviving faith began to dawn, tlie scales fell from its eyes, and as 
with the restored strength of the Hebrew deliverer, and hap])ier 
than he in its recovered sight and ultimate fate, it arose like liim 
with a mysterious and in'cpressible energy, and seized and shook 
the pillars of the edifice where it had been a show and a derision, 
and destroyed tho temples and palaces of superstition, crushing 
its oppressors who feasted or ministered therein. 'The national 
emancipation was finally effected in August, loCO, when an 
assembly of the estates of the kingdom abolished the jurisdiction 
of the Pope, proscribed the mass,.and ratified the Protestant 
Confession of Faith. “ Lo, hero then," exclaims an old writer, 
“ a nation bom in one day; yea, moulded into one congregation, 
and sealed aa a fountain with solemn oath and covenant." 
The priests, with all their gorgeous vestments, have disappeared ; 
the name of the Pope has become a byeword, and Scotland is 
Converted, as it were in a moment, from all the time-honoured 
reverences and observances of the ancient faith. For tho autho¬ 


rity of fathers and councils, and tho magnificent ceremonial of 
the medieevtd Chorcifa, her children have the true religion. Tho 
Bible speaks to them in their own mother tongue; and, however 
little able we of a later day and ampler Imowlcdgo are to receive 
its oracles as final, yet where Catholic and Protestant alike ac¬ 
knowledged its inspiration, the old Beformers of Scotland had 
surely every logied justification, in the great oontroversy "with 
their (^[iponents, to maititain the ovetmlhig ftrtce df its dect*ocs, 
where Bible and Chnreh stood in matnal tiMagtUism. The 
people of HcS>tland then rightly anw in the 'W’csfd of God, as in- 
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into their months which explained, ii^ thejr view, tl^ mysteries 
of life and death, and gave them the power to com*municate their 
else incommunicable feelings to others. The chief organ of tlie 
Beformation in Scotland—the true -represermitive of tlie earnest, 
manly, sincere belief of the time—was John Knox. The insight 
add courage of this man reacted on his age, and influenced un¬ 
born generations. He saw through every falsehood, however 
specious; he braved every consequence, however appalling. His 
preaching stirred the heart of Eandolph, the English ambassador, 
like the sound of trumpets; and Queen Mary, with the beautiful 
face and the “ diamond heart,” stood silent and abashed before 
him. Not Ic.ss coui'agcous nor loss disinterested was Andrew 
Molvillo, the learned principal of the theological college of St. 
Andrew's. When the Earl of Arran asked, with threatening brow, 
Who dared subscribe their treasonable articles ?" he answered, 

“ Wo dure, and will subscrih^i them, and give our lives in the 
cause.” And withal ho t()ok tlu; pen and subscribed, calling on 
the rest, who did the same. To the Regent Moj'ton, who angi'ily 
exclaimed, “ Thei’c will ncvcf be quietude in this country till half 
a dozen of jou be hanged or banished,” ho replied, “ I have lived 
out of \our country as well ns in it. IjCt trod be glorilied, it 
will not lie m your power to hang or exile His truth." 

^len of this heroic mould were not wanting in Scotland in days 
when noble and peasant had to flglit for their faith—days when 
Alary of (luise called in troops from France t6 resist the Reforming 
lord.s and their adherents; and later, when during the terror of 
the anticipated invasion of the Armada, it was known that there 
was a party prepared to eo-oporato with the Spaniards if they bad 
landed on the Scottish coast. Those were fearfnl days. The 
violence and insecurity of life during this period may be inferred 
from the deaths which befel so many eminent men. Stewart, 
the cx-<Jhnuoellor of Scotland, was mercilessly killed by Park- 
head ; the good Regeht Aforay was shot by Handltoo; liOnuo.x, 
who succeeded bim^ fell by a (dmilar £ate; and Morton, who 
afterwards was advanced to the legency, suflhrod on the sc^old. 
With all its valour and noble love of tnith, Scotland was, judged 
by every modem stondaid of humanity, berbarous and ignorant. 
Few persons could read or write. Scientific or literary caKuae 
scarcely existed. It wm the likuvorsal fashion to wearjfma, and ' 
every light occasion served to justify timir use.' ‘The, 2 ;lleb exer¬ 
cised great oppression on the poor, and jodioial con¬ 

sidered fair or efieotive without an armed muster of tab ‘fiiends 
of the aoensed. Knox and Melvjjtoi sbd the £nit^<terian>4!le]i^ 
generally, vnMih the faithful few in whom fostered the 

iiame of foeling, which of itself speeefily Inonia out, re- 

prewat the teal intelligenoe and piety of the oonntry. They 
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undertook tlie ditlicult task of rcgcuerating society. To subdue 
till this heathen ferocity; to, terminate the feuds ^viiich were 
transmitted from father to son with every accompaniment ot 
misery and crime; \to repress barbarism, bloodshed, and sen¬ 
suality, was the enterprise which devolved on the Assembly and 
Jistates of Scotland. This was not an easy enterprise; the 
([unlities required for its fulfilment w'ere not those which in our 
fjuiet days are thought best to forward the work of social pro¬ 
gress, but rather those which indicate heroic sternness, those 
wliicli can bear to inflict pain because their possessors have 
learned the lesson of (‘ndurance and self-discipline themselves. 
Korbeurance and charitv, and the wisdom that can tolerate many 
forms of truth beside its own, and oven allow some admixluic ot 
ciTor for sake of the good which is implicated in it, were not the 
virtues wliich the early Reformers and old Covenanters found pos¬ 
sible or availing. Anew doveloppient of .the nations life was 
gradually asserting itself; amid piuch jleplorablo fanaticism and 
unhallowed superstition the Scotch people ^'ere struggling lor- 
ward in the right direction; in the ^direction in which lay free¬ 
dom, and truth, and sincere and righteous living. In this strug¬ 
gle they had to contend against the jiowcr and prestige of the 
ancient church, and the old semi-feudnl society. They had to 
choose between ivfurmation by tbe sword, the axe, and the 
prison, and self-destruction, and what in their eyes was of far 
higher consequence, the destruction of their cause. Ihe Pro¬ 
testant movement in Scotland, unlike that of England, was a 
military insurrection ; and an indispensable condition of its suc¬ 
cess was to fight without quarter. The new religion and the old 
mot in battle-field, and men with drawn swords in their hands 
know that the only way to peace is through victory—victor)' on 
one side, defeat on the other. The Scotch nation fought for its 
faith and its freedom, and whatever abatements we have to make 
from the merits of the people and their leaders, however w« may 
lament their bigotry and condemn their persecuting spirit, w'e 
cannot refuse to acknowledge the value of the services which 
they rendered. During the contest with their unhappy queen, 
during the factious opposition of the great nobles in tbe minority 
of lier son, and the disasters brought upon the people by the ill- 
advised attempts of tbe First ChArles to destroy a nation's faith 
and a nation's life, through all the solemn tragedy of the Cove¬ 
nanting time, through the campaign of Montrose, and the perse¬ 
cutions under Olaverhouse, Scotland showed that her sons had in 
them the blood that martyrs shed, and the metal of which heroes 
are made."^ That fierce resistance of men who believed in the 
Lord his (Jhrist ns men have never tqpce believed; v^ho 
glistened to the preaching of tbe Book which for them contained 
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nil wisdom that earth could crave or heaven reveal, till under the 
open skies and amid the ovorhauging mountains of the land they 
felt the Divine presence, and were convinced that God was with 
his soldier saints; won for their country the repose, the freedom, 
thejprosperity which* it has since enjoyed. It w'ould have been 
better, w'e think, if its progress in virtue and intelligence had 
been effected by that peaceful wisdom which is from above. But 
rough work must be done in a rough way. Lightning, as 
(-iiirlylc says, must precede the light. “ The light is beautifuller. 
Ah, yi*s! but until by lightning and other fierce labour your foul 
chaos has become a world, you cannot have any light, or the 
smallpst chance for any.' * 

Yet while asserting our conviction that the people and clergy 
of Scotland were right in the main, we by no means intend to 
justify their conduct or their measures abs<jlulely. Their zeal 
for purity of doctrine and holiness of life appears to us to have 
been carried to an unwise nxcess! No doubt the mass was in 
every sense idolatry; but why pursue the solitary Catholic to the 
silent chamber, where he knelt before the altar in the sincerity of 
his heartwhy compel an external confoimity, on pain of life or 
limb, to the Presbyterian worship, when it could only result in 
hypocrisy, or in bitter hatred and mad defiance'? We truit that 
under every system of belief the sensualism that petrifies the heart 
and destroys the very power of loving, will be discountenanced; 
but was it right that no mercy should be shown to the error that 
(filen arises in a “ beautiful delusion,"t or the affection that the 
church had not consecrated, or even to the illicit unii>u which 
had been formed in an hour of passionate self-forgetfulness, and 
sori'owed over in secret with bitter self-rebuke ? In those days 
of stern discipline absence from church was punishable,—contu¬ 
macious behaviour was visits with excommunication, and .ex- 
communication imp4ed the loss of civil nghts and separation 
from human oouveifse. The rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
formed part of the ne'# Uieblogioal cpde, and sOsStrenuously was 
it enforced, that we read of a gentlosum who was.^rosecuted for 
hriiij^ng homo a millstone'on Sttn^a;jiV wd of another who was 
arraigned for gathering gooseberries in ‘tizn^, of sennpn. As a 
specimen of clerical interference witli private life, we may mm- 
tion that'the Kirk-session of Perth (1580-7} wpi^ not al^o;;v two 
unmarried sisters to live together in one hotite^ $at ordered 
“to go to service, or where they may lie be^ entertiuned vith(H)t 
slander, tind^ pain of imprisonm^t and the 

town.” Poof Patrtek Ander8on,'a Caihplio* is thrown Ji^ prison; 
where he lies lohg months, for preaching ihe old f^th a zeal . 

I I .1 i .« I , ^ 

f 'See "tlMiat,” last scene. 
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oad courage which no generous opponent coukl deny; a Lady 
Livingstone is suspected of* unsoundness in the faith, and is 
harassed into all in\sorablo evasions and deceptions to escape ex¬ 
communication ; and severe pains are inflicted on Gabriel Mercer 
and Alexander Orioliton for frequenting thOt company of Robert 
Crichton, excommunicate papist. All this goes on in Reforming 
Scotland; while far OS', in Onlvinistic Switzerland, St. Francis 
of Sales, with invincible courage, meekness, and patience, labours 
to reclaim men to the religion of their fathere, showing that those 
malignant papists have tender human hearts; and by tha^ sweet¬ 
ness of his disposition and natural piety, refonning the sinful 
Catholic and converting tho obstinate heretic. 

But from this generS. review of the historic drama that was 
enacted during this wild and son'owful period, from this estimate of 
the character and mission of the Reformers of tho Northern king¬ 
dom, let us proceed to a more detefiled and exact descri})tiou of the 
men and maimers of that iron a^e. Socially it was a barbarous and 
cruel epoch. The feuds of the nobles were incessant, and tho best 
blood in the laud was spilt in th«so senseless peisonal quarrels. 
Johnstoucs and Douglases, Maxwells and Montgomeries wan¬ 
dered over tlie land fighting and plundering. I'carful deeds 
were ^one, and sad sights beheld in those days. For example, 
certain poor women came out of the South country, with fifteen 
bloody shirts, to complain to the king that their liusbandH, sous, 
and sen'ants were cruelly murdered by the Laird of Johnstone, 
themselves spoiled, and nothing left them. Tho 'poor women, 
seeing they could get no satisfaction, caused the bloody shirts to 
be carried by pioneers through the town of Edinburgli, but the 
king was nothing moved. This happened on Monday, t^^nd 
of July, In Docembor of the same year the Lord Ma.xwell, 

as warden of the Western Marches, attempted to bring the John- 
stones into subjection. Lately reinforced bR the reiving clans of 
Scott and Graham, tho Laird of Johnstone bad out off a puriy of 
the Maxwells, and now, with eight hundred followers, beset ^lux- 
well, who, with fifteen Imndred foot and horse, was marching 
against the Lockwood under royal oommissiou. When Maxwell 
had crossed the water of Annan, Johnstone fell on liim and slew 
him. All fled through the stream, not without suspicion of 
treacherous desertion. “Such was tiic Jamoos clan-battle of 
Bryfe's Sands, the last of any note fought in the southern part of 
Scotland.’ But even this enooont^ is thrown into the shade by 
an outbreak of private vengeance between the dau Gregor and 
Cdffakoun, Laira of Luss, in the yekr 1608 . This outbreak 
.teML ilie form of a pitched battle. It was fonght on the banks of 
Loch Lomond; the victory reaiaiaing*witli the MacGregors. 
On this occasion no less tlun one huiDdred and forty persons 
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perished; vjist herds of cattle were driven olF by the conquerors, 
and the district was wasted with fite and sword. This devasta¬ 
tion was not uncommon during the civil war. The famous har¬ 
rying of Jlothwcll Moor, when the cry of the plundered people 
rang through the l«id, and a brave John Craig, minister of roli- 
giou, compelled the llegent, unwilling "‘as he was, to give them a 
poor and partial roUress, is a striking but not solitary instance of 
the terrible results of domestic warfare; while the pneterhuman 
insensibility to which the passion of men can dosoend, under the 
inspiration of an implacable hatred or an exasperated partisanship, 
may bo estimated by the frightful act of cruelty which about the 
same time condemned Adam Gordon to an infamous immortality. 
This miserable man, when the heroic ivifo of Alexander Forbes 
maintained her house against him and refused to surrender, set 
fire to the building and burnt it. Its magnanimous defender, her 
ehildrcn, and servants, twonty-i?even persons in all, perished in 
the flames. Tho veiling clans of Scott and Gruhani were men¬ 
tioned above. To these protected marauders must be added the 
liordcr thieves that wore for ewr harrying the land. Hold, reck¬ 
less, and violent men, they were <»hly to be encountered with an 
armed force. In loG8 the llegent Moray made a raid to the 
Border against these banditti, and n bond was subscribedaby the 
influential persons of the southern counties at Kelso to put down 
tho thieves of Liddesdale, Kwesdole, Eskdnle, and Annandale. 
It is said that no fomer ruler ever so thoroughly awed the 
Border men. Two similar oxpetlitions were afterwards organized 
by Morton. The ravages committed by the Bells and livings 
some years later were rigorously punished by the king. In 1600 
the Karl of Dunbar held two justiciary courts in the Border, in 
which more than one hundred and forty of the most formidable 
robbers were sentenced to death. The sentence was carried into 
elToct, and this district was declared lo be " settled," as it had 
never been before. It was not always easy to enforce tlie execu¬ 
tion of justice. The thieves took reftige in strong houses, fur¬ 
nished with iron gates, made grillwise, the bars ourioasly inter¬ 
lacing witi) each other, and generally flited with hnge staples and 
padlocks. 

The disposition to violent and lawless aots Vms often ekbibited. 
Two sons of James Hamilton of Livingstone having some ground 
of oflhnee against David Dnndas of Priestinoli, had gone at mid- ‘ 
day witii an umed body to his fold, and there barbaroutly muti¬ 
late and slanghtered a great number of his oatHe. Two montlm 
afterwards, when letters of eitation xmttt is8il|d these 

young roem, the laird, with his wife and feut eons, IMnl'the mes¬ 
senger unmerdMly, compelled him to eat and swallow tho letters, 
and promise never to bring such dootuneferts a^nst them in 
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future. The witnesses* who acoonipanied him they struck 
■with swords and pistols, and left for dead. In 'those days 
agrarian outrages were of frequent occurrence. Konietiracs 
a rival claimant to proprietorship appeared to molest the 
tenants of the landloifl in possession; SQmetimes the tenant 
himself hcoame the object of jealous antipathy to a less 
fortunate neighbour. It was for the dismissal of his wife from 
Woodhouselec that Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh murdered the 
good Jlegent. Thirty years after the same estate again became 
the occasion of aggression, though of n less tragical kind. Tho 
representative of the murderer, with an armed company, proceeded 
to the lands of Woodhouselec when the tenants “ were in peaceable 
and quiet manner at their ploughs,” and threatening them with 
death ifthev continued their work, actually compelled its instant 
abnridoument. A month afterwards a similar outrage took place 
between Edinburgh and Tjcith, oir an estate btdonging to Patrick 
Moneypeuny. In this case the aggressor, JJavid Duff of r.eith, 
not only prevented the fulfilment of a contract of tenancy, but 
constrained the servants of the pi’oprietor to desist from their 
work, secretly broke their plough, and then seeking the occupier 
of the farm, insultingly bade him go between “ tho plew-stilts and 
see how she wald gang while the morn." The Gordons of Gight, 
maternal ancestors of the poet liyron, were conspicuous, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, for an outbreak of the wild 
and pa.ssiouate temper which characterized this race. Conceiving 
a spite ag.iinst Magnus Mowatt of B«d(iuhollio, the hiird and two 
of his younger sons went in the June of 1601 with a large armed 
and mounted company to his lands, and destroyed all the growing 
crops. The following month John Gordon, with a friend and 
servant, entered the village of Turriff, attacked Alexander Gope- 
land and ]ia]])h Ainslic with deadly weapons, wounding the latter 
past hope of his life, and leaving the village for a time, returned 
in greater strength at midnight, broke into the house of William 
Dutfus, and “ bringing him forth to the street, there hod nearly 
taken his life by firing at him a charge of small shot." 

The street quarrels so frequent in the sixteenth century strik¬ 
ingly illustrate the barbarous temper of the times. While sword 
and buckler were the ordinary gear of gallant men in England, 
small fire-arms wore in nse in Hcotland, and gentle and iioblo 
often wielded them in desperate and deadly fray. Tho streets of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen were famous for these conflicts. In 
tho former town they were more lasting, more fatal, and more 
frequent than in the latter; nor did they terminate till tho reign 
of the sixth J amos was far advanced. If tho most lawless out¬ 
rages and atrocious murders were often,committed with impunity, 
yet tho executions were so numerous ns to leave us in no duuht 
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ns to tlie vigilant and vengeful character of the law, and to afford 
a fair measure of the criminality of the times. At Glasgow, on 
28th Marcfi, 1567, the number of executions amounted to twenty- 
eight; at St. Andrew’s, on July 6, 1568, seven pirates were by 
the Regent's order condemned to be drowned. In 1603, Mac- 
gregor of Glenstrae^ with twelve.of his clan, were hanged on one 
gallows. In 1636, Gilderoy, of ballild fame, and nine others, 
suffered, or at least were awarded, a similar doom. Thirty years 
after, Patrick Roy Maegrogor and his band were executed. We 
have already seen that in 1606 the Earl of Dunbar hanged 
upwards of one hundred and forty of the “ nimblest and most 
powerful thieves.” 

Such was the social order in Scotland in those old days. 
There was no pence, no quiet enjoyment for any man. It was 
no fair Cosmos that the Kirk and Estates of Scotland found ready 
shaped to their hand, and requiring only a little additional 
embellishment for its perfection, but a “ foul chaos” which only 
the lightning could penetmte, aud the storm purify. In perfect 
correspondence with the social character of the age were the 
phenomena presented under*the intellectual category. In the 
absence of the true interpretation of iiature, a false conception of 
all physical and mental processes prevailed. Una))lo to discern 
the real significance of this marvellous existence—unable rightly 
to conceive the great mysteries of birth and death—or to dis¬ 
cover, under the terrors and splendours of the universe, beneficent 
methods and tranquil grandeurs, they beheld everywhere the 
sharlows of their own degrading imaginations, they accepted 
fictions for facts, and made nature conform to their own puerile 
and barbarous preconceptions. In the eclipse of the sun they 
saw the indication of an offended Providence; in the pestilence 
an expression • of Divine wrath against the supposed crimes of 
sorcery and witchcraft; in the famine a puniSliment for their 
sin in tim temporary toleration of tiie mass. The aurora borealis 
was fruitful in predictions of disaster to the excited feelings of 
men who beheld in the firmament “ battle arrayed, spears and 
other weapons, and ns it had been the joining of two amies.” 
in our days n comet passes among the satellites of Jupiter, and 
with such harmless visitation that it leaves them shining as 
serenely and steadily as before; but to our ancesbu’s it appeared 
as a menacing messenger, the undoubted cHeots of \yhosc 
" scourge made of wands all fiery’’ wore a great and. mighty 
battle in Barharia, in Afxie, whMcin three kings were'slain; 
and within the country ttie chasing away of tlie Hamiltons, &c. 
Tlif) "Fiery Bfesom” of 1556 was eommissioned.,expressly to 
announce the deaUi of Christian, King of Denn^^, and the 
w'ar between Engloml and Sootland*' On jts las^.<.i^sit, if Urn 
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astronomers iive right, Crannier was undergoing his martyrdom 
of fire. Should Prpfesdbr Hind’s prediction tje verified, it will 
find us, we trust, not simply*tolerating, hut relieving^ the mystic 
criminal of the Middle Ages, the “ persecuted Jew.” It found our 
forefathers ignorant of the stage-coach, unprovided with the 
simplest agency for the conveyance of letters. It will find^ us 
exulting in the railway,* and the steamship, and laying the 
electric telegraph in the waters of the Atlantic. 

In Scotland the varieties of superstition, during the period we 
are revioAving, Avere as strange as they Avere numerous. Some¬ 
times Ave find iii them the counterparts of oijr oAvn superstitions, 
originating, like ours, in the ahseuco of those scientific tests 
which regulate or check our tendency to explain iinustial phe¬ 
nomena, or in the undue exaltation of the religious sentiment. 
A Scottish gentleman, for instance, in lG7rt, sought relief from a 
painful disorder from a magician in Italy. He was told that he 
need not have come so far from home, as there was a person in 
Scotland Avho could cure hijn.* Of this person u circumstantial 
description aaus given him. The patient returned to Scotland, 
and some years after ho met on thy bridge of liarn one to Avhom 
the description in every particular applied. He requested his 
aid, and was cured by the stranger Avith a few simple herbs. The 
physicijin avhs proseputed as a necromancer in compact with the 
devil, notAvithstaiuling his protestation that the cure Avas natural. 
Mr. Chambers most justly remarks that in this narrative the 
reader AviJl recognise a story Avliich has been told with many 
variations as to time, place, and circumstance, but alAvays Avith 
the assumption of what would now' he described in certain circles 
as ai\ exercise of the power of clairvoyance respecting a person 
unknown and living at a great distance. Even our modem 
spiritualism was not unrepresented in the reign of .lames VI. 
!Mr. Williamson-, schoolmaster at Cupar, solemnly assured his 
firiends that when in London he Avas once invited by a stranger 
to dine with him. He accepted the invitation, found a magnifi¬ 
cent table and a distinguished assembly. The guests were all 
served by spirits. Delighted with the advantages of this incor¬ 
poreal ministration, Mr. Williamson asked permission to join 
their privileged society. Great, however, was the dismay with 
which he recoiled, when informed that as a necessary preliminary 
he must renounce his baptism and abstract his spirit from all 
materiality! Daring his alarm and the prayer for protection 
which it naturally dictated, his {ethereal companions disappeared. 
Apprehensive of the pecuniary liabilities which this sudden with¬ 
drawal might impose on him, he summoned an attendant, and 
learned, to his unspeakable relief, that “ there was nothing to 
pay, for they had done it aU." Here, again, Mr. Chambers ex- 
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plains tlie&e mysterious pheuomcntt by postulating a condition of 
brain artificially produced in which the suggestion of objects and 
events is sufficient to generate a belief in their reality. 

Another illustration of the spiritualism of our ancestors is fur¬ 
nished by Mr. ,Kobert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle. Inspired by 
the laudable desire.lOf repressing the “impudent and growing 
atheism/' this gentleman wrote in 161?1 an essay on the nature 
and actions of the subterranean invisible people, heretofore going 
under the names of Elves, Fnuns, and Fairies. The Fairies he 
describes ns possessed of light and changeable bodies, like con¬ 
densed clouds, and living in little hillocks, wher^ they are some¬ 
times heard to bake bi'ead, strike hammers, and do such like 
services. In speech and apparel, he tells us, the fairy folk ro- 
scnible those under whose country they live. Women are yet 
alive, continues the orthodox minister of Aberfoyle, ^Yho aver 
that they wore once taken away to nurse fairy children i After 
what the unenlightened believed to be his death, Mr. Kirk 
appeared to a relation, telling hiir.» that he was himself in Faiiy- 
hind, and that only by the performance of a pailicular ceremony 
could lie be restored to humw society. When the prescribed 
rite was about to be celebrated, this captive of Titania appeared 
a second time; but the selected hierophant w^as so astounded at 
the appaz’ilion tliat he failed in the task which he had under¬ 
taken. Oonscguenily, adds our historian, ^Ir. Kirk w’as left to 
“ dnro his wiertf' in Fairyland. 

All this fairy faith was rifu in Scotland when the chief of 
Shukspearc's company, Lawrence fletcher, w'ns in Aberdeen. 
Alight not the grout poi't of the “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
liave there collected materials for the beautiful embodiment of 
its fading graceful legends, ns Mr. Knight conjectures that he 
did for those scenes in “ Macbeth" which represent the workings 
of a dark and baleful superstition ? 

In the religious exaltation of those days, illusions of sight and 
hearing often assumed tiie form of an epidemic. Optical phe* 
uomena, cerebral derangement, and pliysical laws not then ascer¬ 
tained, suffice to explain the prodigies which historians com- 
momorate, firom the neighing of horses and the shook of armies 
that the Greek, in his excited imagination, heard on the plain of 
Afarathou four hundred years nl'tor the I’ersian invasion, to the 
last vision of the Virgin Alary to the dreaming shepherd-boy in 
Catholic France, or most recent appearance of the Saviour 
on his cross to the enthusiastic miner or fishermen, in the bewil¬ 
dering raptures of conversion, in Protestant England. ^*The 
predominant popular idea,” as Air. Chambera remarlur, " always 
appears in the vision. ’ If the poetic Greek wee visited by 
Apollo dr ^e nyo^luH^if in &e apostolio age tke image of his 
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holy ideal ever came and^went before the quickened vision of the 
devout Christian—if in medimvnl story the divine Mother calls 
some Maid of Orleans as she watches in the fields, the Scottish 
peasant had in those old Covenanting days his appropriate expe¬ 
rience of praeternaturalism. With him the celestial revelation 
commonly took the form of preaching and psalm-singing. Tl^us, 
the night after the battle bf llullion G.reen, in 1006, the voice of 
a multitude about Gilston mount, making the sweetest melody 
imaginable, was heard by many persons who publicly attested 
their conviction : and a year or two after, in those places where 
the Gospel was most frequently preached, the brae-sides were seen 
covered with the appearance of men and w’omen with tents, and 
voices were heard in them. There is something of the sublimity 
of the Apocalypse in the description given by Alexander Stirling 
of a similar vision of mystic beings singing beside a railk-w’hitc 
horeo with a blood-red saddle on his back, so teaching him that 
the Everlasting Word would soon come to that place, and with it 
its sure and soiTowful accompifniment, for “ the white horse was 
the Gospel, and the red saddle persecution.” 

These hallucinations were comparatively innocent, and not 
unredeemed by a gleam of fancy, or charm of moral feeling. 
But we have to describe now the characteristics and conscqu(!nce.s 
of that dark and baleful superstition which cast a shadow ovci 
the rising day of Scotland, in the times of the (jovenanters, as it 
had thrown a yet deeper blacknes.s over the long night of the 
Middle Ages—the belief in sorcery or witchcraft. This cruel and 
degrading faith was not peculiar to the Scotch Kefomer; though 
his religious zeal, and his more submissive regard for the authority 
which prescribed and sustained itj the Book of Books, which 
spoke to him now in his own native tongue, may have intensiiied 
his credulous predisposition, and sharpened his implacable hatred 
of this imaginary crime into fresh and additional acuteness. 
/The act under which so many unfortunate men and W(uiicn 
suffered was passed by the Estates of Scotland in the third year 
of Queen Mary. It pi-ohibited all manner of witchcraft, sor¬ 
cery, or necromancy, and condemned to death all who pnictised 
or countenanced them. It was impartial in its application ; no 
rank or social elevation was a security against its ascription. 
The grave matron, the beautiful maiden” the titled dame, and the 
powerful noble, were all indifferently amenable to the suspicion, 
timl therefore to the punisJunent, of witchcraft. We rend of a 
I.ady Foulis who was accused of this crime, of a Lord Bothwell 
who was compromised by its imputation, of n Master of Orkney, 
an earl s brother, who was tried for its alleged commission; 
while Eupham M'Calycan, daughter of a Judge of Court-session, 
was burned alive as a witch, and William Stewart, Ijon King of 
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Arms, was Imnged as a necromancer. * The deplornLlc circuni- 
tilanco was ilie confirmation given to the pdpnlnr fanaticism hy 
the voluntary confession of the misei*able victims of an unnu- 
countahlc delusion. The imbecility of the human intellect, 
when deprived of the support of a scientific training, or, at least/ 
of the regulating anil alterative influences of a philosophic public 
opinion, is evinced more clearly and more unequivocally in tlio 
phenomena of witchcraft than in any other with wliich we arc 
familiar. It is humiliating to reflect that ignorance was ever 
ready to corroborate what credulity invented, that the fictitious 
oluirges which the public terror cii'cnlaled were corroborated by 
tlie prescriptions of a traditionary hallucination. The accused 
themselves b^ievod In their criminality. They pleaded guilty to 
nn indictment of imaginary sin and impossible crime. They 
acknowledged the reality of their alleged visits to the invisible 
world; of a personal contact with the Satan of mythological 
Christianity; of their raising storms for tl»o destruction of 
shipping ; and of many other implications, some grimly terrible, 
some ridiculous, and all impossible. They flow upon corn-straws, 
they wore entertained by thb queon of faih'y, they took the 
shapes of hares, cats, and crows, they transferred the pains of 
pinturition not only to another woimni, but even to a man, or 
one of the inferior animals ; they inflictcMl terrible sicknesses on 
bninan beings; they destroyed cattle, and withered the young 
corn in the blade. They did all these tilings; that is, they were 
ac(*uscd of doing them, and believed tliey did them. Were they 
lunatics, or was it the lust of notoriety, and the love of imputed 
power, and in some cases the agony of toiiure, which wrung from 
them the confession of guilt? Whatever the cause, the result 
was the same—death, (icnerally, they were bunit, somotinies 
singly, sometimes in batches of from twenty to thirty, and even of 
fifty. Often the recorded sentence against these victims of this 
atrocious supei*stition is one that thickens the blood as we read 
it. They were condemned to be worried at the stake. The 
human luiud was not sceptical in those days. The Estates of the 
kingdom, the presbyteiy of the Church, the peer and the peasant, 
the judge and the criminal, the Protestant and Catholic were all 
c([ually convinced of the sapcmaturnl efficacy of the old woman, 
wlmsc crime was n spiteful look, or tlio fair maiden who charmed 
her lover’s hcai*t by the natural magic of her beauty. Yet in 
those days Shakspeare was creating bis human-hearted Imogens 
and Helens, and Bacon was introducing that only true wisdom 
wliich makes man the inteiqireter and minister of natnl'e. 

All this time there was gi'owing up in Scotland a siiperatition 
less deplorable in its consequences than that which wodiovc now 
described, but which, always vexatious and ensnaring, bus become 
[Vol. LXX. Ko. CXXXVII.]-N£W Semes, Vol. XIV. No. h . F , 
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almost intolerable in our»own generation. In direct opposition 
to the decision of-St* Paul, and with that strange predilection for 
the Old Testament theology which distinguished alike the 
Scotch Covenanter and the English Puritan, the Presbyterian 
Kirk introduced into Scotland the Judoicnl observance of the 
Sabbath, retmning with some inconsistency the Sunday festh^al 
of the Catholic Church, while rejecting all the other feasts which 
its authority had consecrated. In spite, however, of ecclesiastical 
acts and temporal statutes, many years elapsed before the nation 
attained to that “ placid acquiescence ’* in the sullen and sancti¬ 
monious juonotony which now disgraces the day. The principal 
demands of the new Church were for complete abstinence from 
work and mercantile transactions; but so late as 1596 wc find n 
local presbytery complaining to the Privy Council of the obsti¬ 
nate refusal of the people to abandon a Sunday market. Some¬ 
what later the civic magistracy of Aberdeen was obliged to 
content itself with the injunction that no market, either of fish 
or flesh shall be held on the feabbafh day in tiine of sermon. 
There is evidence that at this period taverns were allowed to be 
open, and public amusements jwrnfitted in the intervals of divine 
scnicc. At the commencement of the sev'enteenth centurj", 
tailors, shoemakers, and bakers in Aberdeen jvere accustomed to 
work till eight or nine every Sunday morning. While violation 
of the prescribed ritual observances was punished by fine, the 
exclusive c.onsecration of the Sunday w'hich subsequently pre¬ 
vailed was then unknown. Indeed there were regular “play 
Sundays” in Scotland till tlio end of the sixteenth century', 
when in obedience to an ordinance of the General Assembly, the 
religious exercises of the citizen monopolised much of his time, 
and he was bound under penalties to avoid the profanation of 
the Sabbath day. It is worth noting here that in Scotland then, 
as still in Norway, the Sabbath was held to commence at sun-set 
of Saturday, and to terminate at sun-set, or six o’clock, on 
Sundav. 

«r 

'The Reformation, while it gradually drew around this festival of 
the ancient Church the ring fence of an unnatural restriction, had 
sternly repressed the observance of Christmas, Easter, and the vari¬ 
ous stunts' days. Then, too, the old May games virtually went out, 
and the hobby-horse was forgot. Some of the hereditary amuse¬ 
ments, however, still enjoyed “ a sort of twilight lifeand though 
the serious classes frowned, the simpler order of the people was 
too much in love with Robin Hood and the Abbot of Unreason 
to resign ite wonted sports without a struggle. Some religious 
practices of the ancient Church, too, were still dear to the hearts 
of those who had so lately broken oway from its hallowing asso¬ 
ciations, Pilgrimages were not unfrequenl, and the Chapel of 
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the Virgin and the Chapel of Grace were visited by the pious 
Presbyterian as well as the faithful^ Catholid. Customs of even 
pitgiin derivation still flourished in the country; and the bale- 
tires that were kindled at Midsummer were extinguished by in¬ 
dignant presbyteries with a slow and often frustrated band. The 
old creeds die hard ’ and not till they have lost all social eflicacy 
does their vitality quite desert them. Even in dying they bequeatli 
some graceful form or touching memory; and we can hardly 
wonder at the rigid and ascetic Puritan, who has other work 
to do than to preserve the symbols of a pious fancy, indiscrimi¬ 
nately condemning all the monuments and usages of n post 
which had transmitted so much of falsehood, folly, and sin. 
The Reformers of Scotland never modified their opinions or their 
])i'actices; and the Chapels of Grace shared the fate of those 
nobler structures whose fall Knox himself ceased to regret when 
he reflected how irrevocably they %vcre identified, in tlie popular 
feeling, with the fair hu^nnitiqs, no less than the repulsive 
superstitions of the ancient faith. 

The general character of the civil and ecclesiastical legislation 
in Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may be inferred from the enactments already cited. Some addi¬ 
tional illustrations, however, may be hei*e adduced of the statute- 
niqking genius of this period, which will not be without historical 
and social interest. The administmtion of secular affairs was 
conducted by the Privy Council in Edinburgh ; that of spiritual 
affairs by the General Assembly during the reigns of James and 
Charles I. It is singular that the adjustment of the tithes by 
King Charles, in 16^7, proved an admirable practical measure, 
anticipating the Commutation Acts of England and Ireland by 
more than two centuries In 1010 the Privy Council ordained 
that there should be a school in every parish in tire kingdom for 
tho advancement of the true religion, and the training of children 
in civility, godliness, knowledge, and learning. Amf)ng the 
])Coplc of the Scottish Border, tlm custom of going into Cheviot 
to hunt, which furnished the occasion for the grand and touching 
ballad of “Chevy Chose," had been sastained from an imme¬ 
morial antiquity. The propriety of abolishing a usage vdiich could 
not but generate ill feelings between his English, and Bcottish 
subjccte now presented it^lf forcibly to the king: The Council 
accordingly enjoined the inhabitants of the southern bounties to 
cease Uieir ouoient practice of going into Tyndaie, iRedcsdalc, 
the fulls of Cheviot, and Kidlandi for hunting and tite cutting 
of wood, under pain of cunfisoatiim of • thcar worldly goods. 
Frightful instances of barbarous iw superstitious legislation 
occasionally occur in the first half of -the sev^teenth oentur)% os 
ill the cose of Hmiry Dick, 'Donald Brymer, and Janet Iinrie; 
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who were sentenced, witli«otbers, to be behetided for disregai’diiig 
the prohibition contained in the disputed text in Leviticus, M*lueh 
stigmatizes as incest ever)’- connexion with a wife’s sister. The 
proceedings of tlie Council, when they determined to discoun¬ 
tenance the inhuman practices of the WTCckers of Dunbar and 
the Western Islands, evinoe a more enlightenSd spirit. The same 
commendation cannot be bestowed on its commercial policy. On 
one occasion it prohibited the export of gold; on another, that 
of wool. In 1015 it discovered “a most unlawful and perni¬ 
cious tvudo of transporting of eggs forth of the kingdom;" and 
apprehensive that there M’ould be no eggs nor poultry found 
within the country, coumiuuded all merchants and owners of 
vessels to discontinue this pestilent and unpatriotic traffic, on 
pain of heavy fines and such further punishment ns the Council 
might see fit to decree. In 1025, another “Avicked crime" was 
detected—the transport of tallow; and “ those godless and ava¬ 
ricious persons who, acting regard of honesty or the 

common duties of civil conversation, perpeti'iited this enormity, 
were punished with confiscation of all thoir remova1)le goods." 
There are other instances of the aversion with which export trade 
was then regarded, and of the measures adopted to procure its 
suppression; but those which we have now nieutioned Avill serve 
to illustrate the short-sighted policy of the Privy Cuuncikof 
Scotland a little more than two hundred years ago. The prole¬ 
tary question was one of considerable difficulty, even in tliosc 
days, tlmugli the nuinericul force of the people had not brouglit 
out its paramount impoilance, as in our own time. There was no 
Poor-law then. V'agaljonds thronged every street and infestof! 
every higlnvay, Tlie leper and the lunatic wandered at will over 
the country, carrying with them nniioyauce, disgust, and terror. 
Sometimes hjcal relief was afforded them; sometimes they were 
dispersed or banished. The gipsies, who first appeared in .Scot¬ 
land in Jo40, when a writ of the Privy Seal was passed in favour 
of John Paw, T.ord and Earl of Little Egypt, were afterwards 
denounced as idle and counterfeit people, and dealt with in a 
summary manner, the scourge and tlie gallows bemg coustiuilly 
in requisitipn. In the year 15711, the Egyptians, in common with 
minstrels, songsters, and tale-tellers, are made the subject of a 
special enactment. In the same year we have an amtising instance 
of d priori philanthropic legislation, which reminds us of the 
familiar anecdote of a IVenoh qucni, who expressed her surprise 
at the.^ly of the stnning j>opulation of Paris fur dying of 
liun^^ wdfen there were plenty of cakes in the. shop winilieWs to 
ho for money. Jly the Act to which wo now refer, the 
jgenuhie poor were enjoined to repair to their native parishes, and 
fthore live in ahnshouses. Tins, like poor iinria Antoinettes 
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confcctiotuiry scheme, was, as our ann'Jllist remarks, a very nice 
iirraiigemoiit; only—there were no^ any nlm*shouses for them to 
live in ! Further to characterize the legislation of this year, wo 
may add that two poets were hanged in August, and an Act of 
Parliament 2 )assed against bawls and minstrels in October. A 
getteral assembly was held at Glasgow in IGIO, in which the 
king’s plan for ii more comely and peaceable government in tlie 
Scottish Church was in part accomplished, and he was acknow¬ 
ledged as the supreme representative and depository of ecclesias¬ 
tical power. The Pi’esbyterian historians, attributing the success 
of the measure to the magical rhetoric of money, designate this 
convention the Golden Assembly. In IG39, in conjunction with 
the Parliament, it formally al&rmcd the abolition of Ppiscopacy, 
on which the king resolved to hazard a second expedition against 
the Scots. Under the General Assembly the local Kirk sessions 
exercised a vigilant and stringent jurisdiction. Licentious con¬ 
duct was severely punished Jbythc,l{eformcd Church. Kxcommu- 
nictitiou, pecuniary fine, exposure befoic the congregation, carting, 
ducking, and banishment, were the penalties it awarded. Tlie 
Aberdeen Sessions, in I,*502, abolished tlie then not discreditable 
custom of entering into conjugal life on tlie strength simply of a 
contract of marriage. This usage was known by the name of 
handfasting. The ceremony of tnnrringn at a subsequent period 
was optional. The clergy regarded this as immoral, and ordered 
the union to bo followed' by its ecclesiastical complement, en¬ 
joining the interested persons to live a celibate life in the interval, 
'I'hroughout his “ Annuls," Mr. Cliamhers testifies to the gene¬ 
rally correct deportment of the Presbyterian clergy, and to their 
sincere anxiety to promote virtue among the people, while con¬ 
demning their intrusive and ititolerant spirit. Of the Privy 
Council, too, he observes, that a survey of its records would ex¬ 
hibit many beneficent and merciful edicts mingling with the severe 
orders against Convcnticlers. Its measures for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the countless feuds of the gentry were often successful; 
and if the quarrels among the upper classes were uot diminished iu 
number, they were at least carried to less ferocious extremes. 
Petitions for freedom from sickly prisoners, or fur an abatement 
of fines, were frequently conceded ; and iu all cases where theo¬ 
logical fiinaticism was not present to evoke or compel, the spirit 
of persecution, we find a genuine human feeling, and an earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of the community. 

We may recall here that through the whole of .tliis period 
the legal employment of torture by Cov^antiug-siaiesmeu and 
royalist ofiioiaU, in and out of Scotland, os the epptoprinte method 
of eliciting InformatiQn, was constantly vindicated<nud enforced. 
In 1084 an instromeut of torture, called the thumbikens, was 
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adopted by the Privy Conflcil, at the recommendation of Generals 
Dalyell and Drummond, who had aeon it in Kussia. Im September 
of tliat year William Garstairs, aftenvards the Principal of tho 
University of Edinburgh, was compelled, in the presence of the 
Council, to illustrate its efficacy as a djscoverer of ti-utli ; 
and under tho agony preduced made some disclosures whfch 
seem to have- satisfied' his interrogators. This identical instru¬ 
ment subsctjnently came into his possession, and was long pre¬ 
served by his family. An anecdote, ti'ansmitted by his descen¬ 
dants, conveys an appropriate comment on the barbarous expedient 
for extorting truth by tlie application of bodily sufl'ering. “ 1 
have heard. Principal,” said King William to him, “ that you 
were tortured with something they call thnmbikens; pray what 
sort of instrument of torture is it ?” “ I will show it vou," 
answered Cnrstairs, “ the next time 1 have the honour to wait 
upon your ilajcsty.” Accordingly, soon after the Principal 
brought the thumbikens to be shown to tho king. “ I must try 
it,” said the king ; “ I must put in my thumbs here; now, priu- 
cipal, turn the screw. 0 not so gently, another tum, another— 
Stop ! stop!—^no more. Another turn, I am afraid, will make 
me confess anything.” 

Those days of intimidation aiid persecution are over; those 
days of vexatious and inquisitorial superintendence, of gloomy 
superstition and frantic fanaticism, with all their maohineiy of 
shame and torment, lie far behind us. it would be a false mo¬ 
desty to deny the improved moral tone of our own times, its 
intellectual superiorities, its gi'eater breadth of individual and 
social development. But it would be ingratitude not to recognise 
the stalwart valour, the heroic endurance, the earnest devontness 
of the men of old, who, like the god Thor in the northern mytho¬ 
logy, have made the land “ a right fair home” for us. But wc must 
return to that bygone age, and see somewhat more of its mould 
and fashion—of its manners, its commerce, its agricultural and 
other industries—its personal heroisms, and even its science and 
literary culture. 

Among the more characteristic of the social institutions by 
which we discords and savage schisms of tho fool chaos of 
ancient society vrexe subdued into incipient harmony, and a 
practical nnion of separate interests between man andman was 
established, we may mention that of marvred. Originally 
manred was a service of allegiance; bnt in its more modem 
application it denoted an agreement between a snperior and infe¬ 
rior, or between two persons of equal power and importance to- 
counhiimnce and aid each other in all military or legju emergen- 
oia^ with a reservation only of the king'a rights and authority, 
arrangement was evidently capable of serious abuse, and 
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was no doubt frequently employed to intimidate justice as well as 
to restrain Tidlence. It grew up spontaneohsly, however, out of 
the exigencies of a barbarous time, when law -was uncertain in 
its procedures and partial in its awards; and when the homefelt 
sense of au imperious want oi-aved some solution for the problem 
wliich that want su^ested. In the early history of the Reformed 
religion, we find it not unfrequently dependent for its progress on 
combinations of this irregular, and perhaps illicit character. In 
1589, a Board of Assoeiation was concluded between Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm and fifty of his kin and clan. Tlie docu¬ 
ment wliich ratified the convention came into the possession of 
William Scott, Esq., of Raeburn, and is described by one whose 
genius has shed a lustre on the common name which all the 
heroism of his ancestors could not impart, as calculated to secure 
against any clansman taking “ room, or possession over the head 
of another of the name.” All who were accused of such 
encroachments w'ei'e bound to stand by the award of fi^ men 
bearing the name of Scott, and elected indifferently by all. Even 
the chief himself was obliged to submit to this arbitration, which 
evinces an une.vpected independence on the port of the clansmen. 
The bond is further described as intended to prevent kinsmen fiom 
going to law, and to promote a species of justice within the clan. 
Of all the powerful and wealthy nobles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries whose alliance through the tics of mar¬ 
riage dr the'bonds of inanred was eagerly sought by those of 
less brilliant fortune, none approached the great Marquis of 
Huntley in the influence which he possessed, or the emulous ad¬ 
miration which he inspired. Nor had the resources of his 
ancestors be^ less formidable, or their connexion less attractive. 
The Gordon'ehsrter^chest exhibits a grand series of these bonds, 
extending ftom tho'year 1670 to 1444, and containing a htindi'ed 
and seven in all. Among the clients or retainers of the existing 
num^uis in 1600 were numbered the Earls of Argyle and 
Orkney, the liOrds Lovat and Spynie, the barons of Moray, the 
chieftain of Glengarry, Cameron of Lochtel, and Xady Menzies 
of Weem ai:^ the clan Maepherson. Such power as this support 
and follo^vilig implied, rendered the opposition of the Mio^uis of 
Huntley to AndProtestant interest very effeetiyeyand invested him 
with a tnp«d<mty'V^aii barely recognised « limit in .^e royal 
supremtH^ itself. •” 

The rental' sheet of this wealthy and powerfbl nobleman for 
the yOar 1000 is still extant, and affords a foir meamire of the 
resources of the more affluent representatives of tile Scottish 
patriciate of that day/the due abatements bemg ;i»ade for their 
ioforior personal aseqndanoy or more restricted proprietorship. 
The document extends over fifty-nine pages of print in smbll 
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quarto, and contaius tlie^paiiiculars of money niul jn-oduce duo 
from each farm in' the n^arquis’s estate. The •money-rent 
amounts to 3819Z., besides G30i. of teind silvei*. The farm 
victual payable to this possessor of many an ample lordship and 
barony was 4498 bolls, including oats, meal, and some other 
commodities; 1147 sheep» lambs, pigs, and cattle for slauglitfcr; 
5.')92 geese and poultry, 5284 eggs, 30 kids, 94 stones of custom 
biiller, 10 barrels of salmon, 990 ells of custom linen, and many 
other items which it would be tedious to enumerate. The >lar- 
«{uis of Huntley’s principal residence was Strathbogie Castle. 
This castle was rebuilt in 1002. “The remains of the house," 
says Mr. Chambers, " yet attest a grmdncss of living suitable to 
the wealth and political importance of the family." 

Of a less ambitious character was the mansion occupied by 
^Ir. Stuart of Collness, half a century later. It appears to have 
consisted of the tower built by his predecessors, with a modern 
supplement added by himself, comprising the principal apart* 
ments, eight in number. The olficcs and meu-.servants’ rooms 
were in a separate couil. A high front wall towards the cast, 
with an arched entry, enclosed all. * Without were the stables and 
a trained-up thorn with a bower in it. Beyond the stables were 
the farm-buildings. The gm’dens lay to the south of tlic hou>c. 
There were three terraces, one for flowers, in front of the man¬ 
sion, and two on the east and west for a clierry and nut-ground, 
with a bank on the left for a strawberry-bed. The terraces were 
fliinkcd with a stone wall for ripening and improving finer fruits. 
An orchard and kitchen-garden with grass walks lay to the south 
of this wall; a small square enclosure to the west formed the 
nursery-gju’den ; and beyond the nursery-garden was a [lurk with 
birches tow’ards the house, nod on the other three sides rows of 
«sh and plane, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. North 
of the house was a grass enclosure of four acres, with a fish-pond 
in the corner. The whole of “ this policy,” protected by a strong 
wall and hedge-rows of trees, formed an oblong. The principal 
entrance was from the east. 

There was little of beauty and symmetry in these nj raugc- 
ments, however they may have satisfied the demaud.s of con¬ 
venience and hospitality. But the sunny terrace with its flower¬ 
beds, the cherry-orchard, the nut-ground and strawberry-bank, 
are not witliout a chni*m to those who love the luteociutions 
which tUc quaint old gardens of the last century recall. 

TjiNpiiltousehold book of the Dowager Countess of Mar, com- 
mqniing 1938, and continuing over several veal's, aifords us some 
^impses of the aristocratic life of the peripX It contains a long 
wd heterogeneous list of items, from a ponpd of candles at 4s. to 
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i)l.* for ft bfirrel of nquti vite. A mtistei’ful beggar wlio did 
knock nt the gate received 28.; and ))liiid Wat the piper, 4s. Sir 
Cl Ulrica Erskine appears to have expended 5l. 6e. 8d. on citron 
ftiid marmalade, and Mr. WiUiam Erskine’s attendance at the 
“dwarf’s marriage*".stood him in 78. 6d.- Tobacco for my 
lady’s use is entered’at Is., and her parisquet’s cage at -Is. A red 
scarlet coat for her grandson John cost 12s., and Lord James’s 
red suit lined with satin, 7l. 10s. We wHl mention two other 
entries, SI. 8s. 8d. given to the poor by Charles, son of the 
countess on the night of his marriage, and an unascertained sum 
to John Erskine to buy a bladder for ti'ying a mathematical con¬ 
clusion ! 

Erom the household books of the great Celtic chief. Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenarchy, we find that there was no lack 
in his establishment of beeves and wheaten bread. Claret and 
white wine were drunk, but in no largo quantities. Lord Lovat 
supported a menage equally, magnificent in invernesshire. Each 
vear seventy beeves were consumed, besides lamb, veal, venison, 
iish, poultry, and feathered game, for the salmon produced by 
his rivers he received in exchange wines, sugars, and spices from 
France. At his death five thousand amicd followers attended his 
funeral. Entertainment would be provided for all. Thus, 
although there was little or no manufacturing industry in the 
Celtic part of Scotland, the natural wealth of the countiy seems 
to have been adequate to supply not only the necessaries, but 
even many of the comforts of existence. 

A less attniotivo representation of Lowland life is given by 
]*’vm‘s Moryson, a gentleman who travelled in Scotland in ICOS. 
The ordinary diet of the people was principally a vegetable one. 
'J’hov had little fresh meat. Even the establishment of his host, 
though a worshipful knight, would have had no recummondations 
for an epicure. The table was furaished with piattere of por¬ 
ridge, oacii having a little piece of sodden meat. The servants 
sat down with their master and his guests. Those that were 
seated above tlie salt, instead of porridge had a pullet with some 
prunes iu it. la the country hearth-cakes of oats were com¬ 
monly provided {' but in cities wheaten bread was procurable by 
the more -afflaeat olosses. They appear, however, even in the 
more rami dietriots, to have been liberally fiirnisbed with wine. 
The condition of tlw people must have been one of eveisvarying 
extremes during the greater part. of the eventful period in otei* 
demtion. The most abundant harvests were succeeded by 'fear- 

• PonuSs Scots. A poand in Scotch money is to 1», 8d. sterling. 
The Scotch shilling to l». |!tigli8k. 
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fill dearths, and aa Scotland was in general dependant for food on 
the home supply, ad nufavoprablo summer or an adi'Ci’se swd- 
tirae often brought a large proportion of tlie people to the brink 
of stanration. Famine and dearth were of perpetual recurrence, 
and urero but rarely mitigated by English exports. Pestilence 
was the invariable attendant of a protracted scarcity, and softer* 
rible were its ravages that no less a proportion than one-sixth of 
the entire population perished by the desolating malady of 158."), 

The costume of this period received its appropriate recognition 
from tlie same traveller to whom we are indebted for the graphic 
outline of the knight's cuisine. The labourers and domestics 
wore course home-made cloth of hodden gray, and broad flat blue 
caps. The merchants were attired in a iiibric of English or 
French manufactm'e, of a subdued colour, or of mixed black and 
blue. The gentry were similarly clothed, or if they wore light 
stuffs and alfected the luxury of silks all superfluous decomtioii 
was avoided. Ladies wore cjose bpddices, with large sleeves, 
short Gorman cloaks, and French hoods. Unmarried women 
wore tight linen .sleeves, and custom prohibited them the orna¬ 
ment or protection of a hat or other covering for the head. 
Women of the lowlier rank wore coarse stuff cloaks of chequer- 
work. Some years later, the official costume was regulated by 
Sir Alexander Hay. The senators of tlie College of .lu'^licc 
were ordered to wear a pmqilc robe; advocates and clerks, black 
gowns; the provost, and other civic authorities, togetlier with 
the elerg}’, were also enjoined to adopt this sober hue for liose 
and gown. On the l.ith February, Id 10,tlie Lords of the Session 
and the bishops proceeded from the chancellor's lodging to the 
Tulbouth, all, but the chancellor, arrayed in London doth, purple 
coloured, with gowns and hoods of red satin. 

Our delineation of the social and dome.stic life of Scotland, 
during its transition period, would be incomplete, witliout an 
attempt to describe the manifestations of the sportive tendency, 
or, as Hchillcr culls it, the play-impulse, of human nature which 
characterized it. The Furitan kirk left its impress here as in 
every other province of Scottish activity. There is always danger 
where there is enjoyment The bounding limbs and bright eyes 
of youth are but the causes that prepare its &11. £vwi rae most 
delicate sensibilities are not unnllied to the eettattidities that 
corrupt and harden. Ko reasoned the Pnritaa and Comnantcr, 
and i£ we cannot accept their logic, ‘ at least we can understand 
and excuse it. Pleasure has a peculiar &aoination for us all, and 
teuMtoance, which is the true 'n^om, is more difficult to practise 
Ili()(|r1fl»tinence. The wisest of the Greeks* compares pleasure to 


* Aristotle’s " Nicomsohean Ethics,” book ii. 
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the beautiful Helen, •whose fiital lovtJliness brought infinite 
sorrows on men; and says there is northing fot it but to do as tlio 
old Trojan warriors did, when they saw and felt the witchery of 
that fair face and form, pronounce sentence aga^ist her, and send 
her away. In this spirit the kirk acted, repressing every dut- 
waitl demonstration of animal spirits as a sort of sin. In the 
latter years of the sixteenth century it was customary for the 
newly- married in humble life to receive company and give a ball 
or dance. The bridal party used to go to the market-cross, and 
there perform these roundel rites. The kirk sessions, much scan-' 
dalized at this “ vanity," prohibited pipers at weddings, and even 
condemned those who were guilty of “ promiscuous dancing" to- 
stand in a public place and confess their fault. They did not 
succeed, however, in effecting the entire abolition of this ancient 
custom. The bridal d.ance, and its accompanying festivities, still 
continued in force, and have been kept up to the present day, 
though “ shorn of their original spirit." A declaration of James 
VI., in 1618, on the subject of Sunday sports, shows that the 
popular.recreations, which the kirk desired to suppress, but which 
the king conceded to all who fiad previously attended service in 
church, were dancing for men and women, archery, leaping, and 
vaulting. The same declaration also sanctioned Iklay games, 
Whitsun-ales, morris-dances, and the sotting up of Maypoles. 
Other documents attest the existence of golt^football, barley- 
break, and "“firing of pieces.” The bow, which the use of fire¬ 
arms had supers^ed, was still in use in the north of Scotland; 
intleed, it was not until the close of the seventeenth century 
that it fell into desuetude as a weapon of offence. In his wars 
with I'rance and Spain, Charles I. adopted the strange expedient 
of raising a corps of Highland lunhers. The favourite pastime 
of the patarmian class and their retainers was hunting. This sport, 
in the old'iiims, was pursued on a grand scale. Five or six hun¬ 
dred men spread themselves over an area of from seven to ten 
miles, and drove the deer in herds of many hundreds to the 
appointed ploee.. In one of these expeditions, described by 
Taylor, the wi(^r*poet, fourscore fat deer were slain in the space 
of two hours, by theaid of a hundred couples of strong Irish grey¬ 
hounds, guim, amwif^dirks, and daggers. At i^e grand hunt of 
Glen Tilt, vi|defa4ii»^eiRi honoured with.hw|»e6ence m 1964, no 
less thm two^osand red deerweire>rh!iveh tocher from the hills 
of Athol, ^idenooh. Mar; and MiuiFAy»Bnd ^eadjoinmg^]l»^, 
of wbioh no fewer than hun^d and sixty, besides %ees, 
were slain. Five wolves were-also* killed - on the- same oecasion.' 
The queen is said during this Inghlahd Mouision iio bave piw- 
sided at a oompetitive assembly of native -harpera, and to have 
adjudged the victory to Beatrix Gardyn of Bwnchory. A harp 
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of antique form, now-in the possession of Mr. Stuart, of Dalguise, 
and which bears the name of Queen Mary’s Harp, is»reportoil, on 
the authority of a domestic tradition, to have been the prize con- 
feiTed on the Mr Beatrix by the ill-staiTed and beautiful nrbi- 
tress. Tlunk of those happy eyes raining bright influence at this 
feast of song, and liow they darkened in death when a few more 
evil yonre had jiassed away! 

Next to the chase the favourite amusement of the aristocratic 
classes was “ the most princely and serious delight of hawking." 
Many a Scottish gentleman there was in the old time who loved 
this patrician sport passing well, whether he captin-ed partridges and 
moorfowl with the birds “ that have a small body and largo wings, 
called marlins, or affected most the kind called falcons, or wetu ying 
of them like a Home of Weddcrbnrn, took to the other kind called 
tercels, using it even in his old age.” An almost equally popular 
sport in Scotland was horse-racing. An imnual race was held at 
Haddington as far back as [6^2, yheu a silver bell was an¬ 
nounced ns the prize. In the reign of James VI. races were run 
at both I’eebles and Dumfries. To bear off the bell is a prover- 
bial expression, which oi'iginatcd In the Paisley custt>m of con¬ 
ferring on the successful candidate in the race a silver bell 
weighing four ounces. 

In an earlier part of this essay w'c alluded to the visit of I^aw- 
rence I’letcher t^e comedian to Aberdeen. The hostility of the 
Befbrmcd clergy to theatiicals was of slow and gradual evolution. 
Even the llegent Moray allowed a play to be represented before 
him; and in 1571 the General Assembly, while it prohibited 
tragedies and comedies made of the canonical Scripture, per¬ 
mitted profane plays to be acted, provided they were set fortli on 
work days only. As yet there was no regular theatre in Scot¬ 
land, but the London acting companies used to pay occasional 
visits to the North, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
kirk session of the city, succeeded in securing the patronage and 
retaining the active support of the king at Edinburgh, wlien an 
ecclesiastical cen.-iure was pronounced against those who repaired 
to the play. In 1C73 two brothel’s of the name of Fountain had 
their patent formally conceded as Masters of the Bevels within 
the kingdom. In a petition which they presented to the Privy 
Council, about six years after, occurs tlie. only iodimation that 
we have, bf existence of a theatre at that time in Edinburgh. 
TJie plays wd masquei-ades given by the Duke of York and tho 
princesses in that city ten years previous to the Revolution were 
admiringly ragorded by tho privileged guests of the ducal fiunily, 
while their celebration gave great dissatisfaction to the more rigid 
Presbyterians. On these occasions flho “ Mithridates’* of Lee, 
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and the “Indian Emperor” of Dryden,'* were among the plays 
selected, the*one for a private performance, in which the Lady 
Ann and the maids of honour represented the dramatis personae, 
and the other by the Duke's company of players. 

Scotland, it seems, could not write her own tragedies. She 
had<no need to weep dver fictitious woe8,jvhen there were so many 
real woes to wring the nation's heart. In her every mansion and 
hut there were solemn scenes enough exhibited during this period 
of decay and growth; every palace had its epic poem, every cot¬ 
tage its I’ouiance. The supreme question for that time, or indeed 
for any time, was the religious question* and the best intelligence, 
the deepest insight, the highest heroism, whether of hand or heart, 
were all busied with the solution of this absorbing and despotic 
problem. The theological disputes and the moral development 
of tlie ago dried up and exhausted all the springs of secular in¬ 
spiration. Literature, the finer expression of national character, 
the blossom and fragrance of the Ipghest human culture, in all 
its varieties of serious or humorous, of pathetic or sustaining, 
was non-existent. Another age was to elapse ere the lucid and 
subtile intellect of Hnme was tb reveal the true theory of causa¬ 
tion, or the speculations of Adam Smith were to inaugurate a 
commercial revolution, or the melodies of Burns, tlie pensant- 
jtoct, were to echo eternally in the hearts of men. Previously to 
the llcl'oriuation, Scotland had not Ijeen without her minstrels. 
Dunbar, Dougins, Henryson, Montgomery, and Scott, had all 
attained a certain reputation; but as literary compositions were 
rarely printed in the days when strenuous action was more valued • 
thau mere spoculativc or insthctic ability, the vagrant manuscripts 
in which these verses were preserved were the only depositories 
of their poetical genius. Their productions, entrusted to this pro- 
carious keeping, would in all probability have been lust to posterity 
ere it not tor an accidental circumstance connected with the plague 
at Edinburgh in the second half of the sixteenth ceiituiT. Ueorge 
Bannntyne, during tdiis period of terror and anxious njrpreheii- 
sion, retired as it was supposed to the old manor-house of Now- 
tvle, the country-house of his father, near the village of Meiglo, 
in Strathmore, and for three months employed himself in copying 
the fugitive productions of his poetical predeeesmrs mto one fair 
volume. 'Um manuscripts which he had collected were mutilated 
and scarcely legible, yet suchwos the persevering industry of the 
young transcriber, that the poems thus preserved amount to tltto^ 
iiundred and sovonty-two. and occupy no less than eight hundred 
folio pages.( This was an enterpiiiK of real and lasting signift- 
oniice, and the Bannatyne manusoript, still in existence in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinbu^h^ . remouis As a memorial of the 
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taste and diligence of the compiler, and secures him a name 
which in all probability hw own original talents, for Banpatyne 
was himself a poet, would have failed to acquire. 

The literary accomplishments and the exejuisite Latinity of 
George Buchanan have conferred on him a well-deserved cele* 
brity. He is described a& a man of notable endowments, of ready 
memory, and rapid invention. His “History of Scotland," with 
its “ eight centuries of fable, and its glaring partisanship,” indi¬ 
cates that its author was little accustomed to the visits of the 
“ cross-examining god Elenchus,” and was unable to emancipate 
himself from those persodbl prepossessions which are so hostile 
to historic impartiality, and so destructive of confidence in the 
candour of the narrator. For instances of the felicitous touches 
with which Buchanan's book abounds, Mr. Chambei's refers to 


his picturesque description of the surface of Galloway, “in 
modicos colles tumet,” and the equally graphic phrase by which 
lie characterises the seaboard, of Fife “ oppidulis proecingitur.” 
It will be sufficient to refer to the literary productions of the 
royal pupil, who was educated for a pedant, because ho was inca¬ 
pable of being educated for a king. The essays of a prentice in 
thedivine art of poetry, the “Demonology,” the “BasiliconDoron,' 
and the “ Counterblast to Tobacco,” illustrate the efficacies or tlie 
futilities of regal pedantry. The “ History of tlie Reformation 


in Scotland,” by John Knox, the “ Autobiography and Diary of 
James Melville,” “Balfour’s Annals,” and “ Spottiswoode’s History 


of the Church of Scotland,” may be cited here os among the more 
noticeable of the narrative productions of the period which wo 


are considering. 


Dramatic literature was even less cultivated in the sister king¬ 
dom than historic. The first known etibrt of the comic muse was 


published in Edinburgh in 1008. It is entitled “Philotus,” and 
is founded on an Itdion novel, included with other tales in a 


volume edited by Barnaby Rich, and which supplied Shakspcarc 
with the story of the “ Twelfth Night.” It is written in rhyming 
triplets, with a fourth line in the first division of the stanza 
according with the fourth line in the second. The versification 
is not unmusical; but the comedy itself is one of those composi¬ 
tions the perusal of which would evince an almost miraculous 
perseveranee in the pursuit of knowledge under diffioalties. 

At the head of the Burgh Moor, near Edinburgh^ Hiere stands 
the tall and wtique tower oT Merchistoun, in whibh the most 
remarkable scion of a strange and original line pursued his various 
stui^s.’ Here it was that John Napfor-brooded over theo¬ 
logical problems, and devised themagfi^ expedients;^ch wore 
intended to secure Scotland invainonr" Among 

these are enumerated mirrors for botiung 'the enemy’s ships and 
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reflecting artificinl fire; a destructive “^hot for artillery;” and 
“ a closed and fortified canine;” besides devices of sailing under 
tbo water, with divers other stratagenfs for harming of the enemy, 
“whiob," says the inventor, "by the grace of God, and work of 
expert craftsmen, 1 hope to perform.” However we may estimate 
Napier's mechanical genius, or however i^cepticol on ear we may 
turn to the recital which he gives of some of these marvellous 
contrivances, which recall the resources of the genie or enchan¬ 
tress of Arabian talc, there can be no doubt as to the value or 
reality of his great mathematical construction. In that barbarous 
and ignorant ago there lived one man whose intelligence unques¬ 
tionably “redeemed from decay the visitation of the divinity 
among men." During the twenty years in which Napier was 
engrossed with theology, with semi-fabulous mechanics, and the 
occult sciences in general, he found leisure in the silence and 
seclusion of that tall antique tower to elaborate his system of 
logarithms, a pre-requisite to the solution of the great numerical 
problems which the subsequent investigations of science have 
originated. The fame of his little work soon reached Oxford, 
where an Knglish translation was published by Hemy Driggs, 
the most eminent mathematician of his day in England. Snch 
was the admiration with which the translator regarded this admi¬ 
rable discovery, that he could have no quietness in himself till he 
had scon that noble person, to wh«)so wit and ingenuity alone it 
was to be ascribed. Lily's asseition that every summer during 
Napier's life this venerable man went purposely to Scotland to 
visit him, requires some qualification; for as his first visit was 
paid in the year IGlo, and Napier died in 1017, Mr. Briggs 
could not have made more than one other such pilgrimage to 
Jlerehistoun. 

This graceful act of hero-worship was not an exceptional one 
at this period. The summer following the death of Napier, Scot¬ 
land received a visit from Ben Jonson. The author of some 
beautiful sonnets, for which he is chiefly though not exclusively 
admired, William Drummond, was then liying in his romantic 
mansion of Hawthomden, on the Esk, only a few miles from 
Edinburgh. It wim mainly to see the poet in this exquisite re¬ 
tirement tbal^. aceprdiug to a prevalont belief, the laureuter under¬ 
took his long pedmitrisu excunaom " The story goc^’* says Mr. 
Ohambersy. 5^hat the pilgrim was reeaived by Drummond, with 
wonted ceremony, under, the Ooi!lb& <» Company-tree, yrhich 
stands on the lawn in firont of thu^koosa at Htt^omden, where 
1 hey cxehapged greetingt^ which fdpi^tibntuKOUsly into the form 
of a rbynted Jonson resideni 

• • • •* Welcome,' ^ 

“ Thank y% tlu^'ye, mwtkornden.** 
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with Dniniiaoncl for threyj weeks, enjoying the beanty of tho loca¬ 
lity, the converse of.his fiiend, and the “move substantial hospi¬ 
talities of which, if Drummbnd be right, he had only too keen a 
relish." There seems to be no reason for doubting the sincerity 
of Prummond's regard for Jonson, or the genuine and genial 
nature of tlioir fiiendship. The chnracterisfios which the Scelch 
poet attributes to the English dramatist appear to have been 
those which the latter really possessed; and the record of his 
infirmities and asperities, in the famous “ Conversations,” pub¬ 
lished many years after in the works of Drummond, by no means 
indicates a disloyal or censorious disposition. It is pleasant to 
think of this “Foot Pilgrimage " of lloyal Ben to Scotland, and 
how the two poets met and parted under the Covine Tree, llaw- 
thornden is richer for the visit, and the landscape has now that 
true interest which the presence of human worth alone can give. 

The journey of tho English poet was perforined on’ipot. 
There were no facilities of locomotion in the days of tho Slu.irts. 
There were no stage-coaches jJerman'ently ininuing between Edin¬ 
burgh and London, or even between any of the towns in Scjotlnnd. 
The usual method of travelling was on horseback, and the nio'-t 
delicate lady had no alteniative but to ado 2 )t this mode of traus- 
poii, or remain satisfied with .such variety of scene and incident as 
her ordinary domestic life afforded. This remark, however^pplies 
only to those who were not of noble rank. “ The great incn," wo 
are told on contemporary evidence, often travelled with coach and 
six, “with a running footman on each side, to manage and keep 
it up in rough places.” About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tur)' various attempts were made to establish a communication both 
between the two countries as well as in the northeni kingdom itself. 
•Judge with what success when you learn that the stage-coach from 
London to Edinburgh performed its slow and laborious journey 
once in three weeks, while the fare demanded was 4l. 10s. 

The postal aiTaogcments of this period were in no degree 
superior. A liveried messenger was engaged by the city fd‘ 
Aberdeen in lo9.') for the transmission of letters: and a sykem 
of posts or establishments at intervals where horses couhl ho 
had for the conveyance of despatches on public aflairs had been 
introduced prior to the year, 1C85. At that date the tninsit (jf 
letters, piival^g as well as public, between Edinburgh and London 
was secured by a (lovemmental measure. The bouvoy was, of 
course, an equestrian one, 4t nsually went twice a week, but 
sometimes only once; nor vas the journey always unattended 
with (hmgvi-. lender the Restoration tho system received a con¬ 
siderable im]jrovcment. Postal:, ftii^o^s wcre”^titut^ between 
Edinburgh and Port-Pntrwk, foF the truisinlssion 

of letters were multiplied, and ‘theftttes of postage legally regu¬ 
lated. 
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Tn Covenanting Scotland the hible o£ the nineteenth century, 
the Newspaper, was unknown; that inf^llihle and mysiterious 
entity, the editorial We, dictated no opinion to mental, imbecility, 
furnished intellectual indolence with no lucid statement of argu¬ 
ment, the gossiping politician with no admirable summary of 
nfews, and the enlightened public with no flattering reflex ot its 
own sound judgment and superior wisdom. The functions of 
the daily press—whether to report, to represent, to diffuse, or 
confirm knowledge, to guide or correct speculation, were yet 
unrecognised. If Scotland had little curiosity about its own 
doings, or the doings of other nations, the various European 
communities w'oro equally indiflerent about Scotland. Clarendon 
tells us that 2 )reviously to the preparations far armed resistance 
to the despotic rule of Charles I.—while the whole English 
nation was solicitous to know w^hut passed weekly in Germany, 
Tohind, and other parts of Europe—^no man ever inquired what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a phic(i or mention 
in one page of any gazettJ. Twhnty years after tliis popular 
protest against tylranny, the magistrates of Glasgow ordered a 
Ijoudon journal for the use of the town. The first original 
newspaper attempted in Hcotlond appeared on the 8tli January, 
lOGl. It was a small weekly sheet, entitled, “ Mcrcurius Cule- 
donius; comprising the Affairs now in agitation in Scotland, 
witli a Survey of Foreign Intelligeuce.’* Of this journal only nine 
numhers were issued. Judging from the specimens which Mr. 
Chambers gives us of its subject matter and composition, it lived 


ns long ns it deserved, and longer, 

Tlic improvements introduced into the more active and ma¬ 
terial phases of life arc occasionally referred to in the Domestic 
Amnils;*' and, ns illustrating the progressive civilization ot the 
times, merit a brief notice in our review of their social phe¬ 
nomena. Among the indications of Iho giowiug attention to the 
secular interests of the people, w^e may number the proposition 
to erect beacons in the concealed rocks in the Firth ot borth, 
and the actual construction of a lighthouse in the Die of May; 
the employment of fire-eugiues at Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and 
tlu' invention, by Sir llobert Bruce, of a mtmhine for exhausting 
the water in coal-pits and quarries. In tliis connexion we may 
find an appropriate place for a brief reference to the subterranean 
wealth of tlie Nortliem Kingdom, Coal, in the early period of 
the Reformation, was only dug in readily accessible places. 
.Later, in the remote county of Sutherland, on the coast of 
Brora, a bed in the lower ‘Sectiou of an polito formation con¬ 
taining this valuable inineral;^,^F«s wbElted\by the clever nud 
cnterprfsiiSig womSa. on whiwa W of the estate had 

devolved, lady Jeon -Gord^* Conjointly %ilh this coaling 
[VoL LXX. No. CXXXVIL]-Nflw Sswes, Vol. XIV. No. I. . G 
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operation, tUe same, enprgelic lady cstablisliod a salt-pit, the 
proilucc of which not only supplied the neighbouring provinces, 
hut was trausportod into England and elsewhere. The full 
realization of the designs of the Countess Jean was, however, 
reserved for our own limes. Tlie search for gold and silver was 
ever I'epeated, and the repetition of the seai’ch annually resijjted 
in the repetition of disapptdutment. The precious metals, in¬ 
deed, were found, though in iiuremiinerative quantities, in the 
mountainous district of the vales of the Clyde and Eorth; and 
the laborious operations involved fu the di 8 cuvei 7 were eventually 
abandoned, even by the peraevering and enthusiastic Germans, 
to whom a grant of the mines of Scotland had been made for 
forty-three years, ^'ery different was the caso with the lead- 
mines of this locality, which have for centuries adequately 
rewarded the labour expended-on them, and do so even at the 
present day. 

The manufacturing industry of Scotland was growing up 
slovsly and steadily amid thfe feuds of nobles, the factious of 
civil war, and the controversies of theologians. The first 
attempts at the iu.iuguration of ,n domestic policy ^\hich should 
render the services of the foreign inerehant unnecessaiy, were 
made in the reign of James "N'i. These attempts, though at 
first partially, or even completely, unsuccessful, had subsequently 
a prosperous issue. Ediuhurgli acquired some renown for its 
stamped and gilded leather—a substitute for our modem paper- 
hangings—as well as a reputation for its fine linen; Kelso had 
its wool-works; Glasgow had its cloth manufaetory; Dairy aided 
literature by its paper establishment; Leith had tlie honour of 
first preaching tho gospel of soap-nnd-water, by its laudable 
provision of the artifiokl constituent; and Wemyss aided tho 
sanitary nfovm by initiating thi* homo supply of glass. As 
early ns 1<>2(>, the Privy Council empowered Sir domes Buillic 
to establish the native manufacture of gunpowder; and before 
1683 Glasgow could boast of two sugar-works. Thus there was 
a fair stint of work done in old •Scotland; uiid while the national 
life was developing for the full growth, in their season, of flower 
and fruit, in the atmosphere of free spiritual thought above, it 
was striking deeper root, and holding with stronger grasp the 
soil which gave it fixture and refreshment below. 

Scotland had yet much to Itairn in agriculture ere her fanning 
could be regarded as of typical excellence. The act of 1446, 
which has been called the Magna Charta of the Scotch agricul¬ 
turists, secured their long Irases against all successors, and 
though subsequently much obstractw by entails, was a great 
and positive benefit. Still husbandly was backward in Scotland. 
Tbl principal crop consisted of oate. Hie ploughing was con- 
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ducted in slovenly fashion; and though ten years before the ‘ 
revolution, the use of lime ns a fertilizing agent had been intro¬ 
duced into East Lothian, yet the science of a somewhat earlier 
period was no further advanced than to propose salt as a valuable 
dressing' for pasture and archie lands. A royal patent was actually 
granted to Archibald’Napier, at the end, of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, for his invention of a compost, the basis of whicli seems to 
have been common salt. The visions of abundance of grass and 
com, in which the monarch wd the philosopher indulged, we 
need hardly say were among ^those visions of glory” wliich do 
spare the “ aching sight.” 

hVom this hist(jrical survey it will be seen how, from the rude¬ 
ness and ignorance of the times which preceded the Reformation, 
Scotland had advanced at tlie close of the seventeenth century intt) 
comparative refinement and culture. The mail-clad baron lias 
given place to the embroidered gallant. The labourer tills the 
land in unmolested solitude. His industry is no longer inter¬ 
rupted by armed men; his ploiigli *no longer broken, nor liis 
folded sheep mutilated. Idfc is secured against private vindic¬ 
tiveness, and property is placed under the protection of law. 
The population of the country at this time Avas, if Mr. Chambers’ 
('stimate be correct, about seven hundred thousand, and the 
wealth of the kingdom may be infeired from its small circulation 
of coin—half a million sterling. Rural and urban industry AA'ere 
in an infimtino and precarious state. Stratagem and violence 
were still employed by gentlemen of ancient lineage to obtain 
possession of some young heiress, oflon no more than eleven 
years of age, whose unimpairetl fortune might restore their own 
I'orfeited credit. Justice was still partial; and her administrators 
Avere not indisposed to listen to personal persuasion, nor disin¬ 
clined to allow pecuniary inducements to accelerate ox perhaps to 
modify their decisions. TJ)e principle of toleration Avas still so 
little understood, that, in the Claim of Rights, the Presbyterian 
party demanded that no Popish book should be printed. A latent 
doubt of the reality of witehcnift seems to have existed in the minds- 
of the leading officials in the seventeenth century; but the belief 
in the efficacy of spells and charms, and in a direct communication 
Avith the invisible world, Avas as deeply implanted in the popular 
intellect ns any doctrine of the Christian religion. The disaster 
tliat followed an evil wish was still regarded as its intended con¬ 
sequence; the comet still heralded war and pestilence; and the. 
AAiiys of Providence Avere justified by the alleged proceedings of 
the ghost, the vnmjpire, and the |5eniue. let, after every 

deduction and every, .nnfavbujafle' .adm^ion, the progress of’ 
Scotland from the'«M ' of British 

Protestantism, lor the Fdfitah' 1 ^ 0 ' less tndh tlbYonanter mdsi 
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recognise Knox as liis spiritual father, was real and undoubted. 
All that fierce coil of truculent circumstance which distinguished 
the earlier period of the Beforniation had been disentangled, and 
now disclosed capabilities for orderly an*angement and social 
adaptation. The most oppressive form of an ancient supenstitiou 
had been overthrown, th^ first lesson in the doctrine of individual 
right and worth liad been studied, the community of sentiment and 
eonvielion, which makes a nation thrill with the sense of a common 
life and common interest, hatl he^ created; a national character 
ibr earnestness, and uprightness, anu emphatic, valiant following of 
duty had been evolved, nud ample ground for the fair possibilities, 
temporal and spiritual, of the future had been won. Scotland 
was ri(‘her now for the noble heroisms of men like Knox and 


Melville, for the quiet goodness of a Home of Wedderburu, for 
the genius of a Napier, and the patient endurance of her sons, 
Catholic and CJovenanter alike. A Jjistoric past w'as hers, and 
she had become conscious of lier traditionary existence nud lier 
title to he included among flie nations. 

The old combative, adventurous, savage Scotland lies far away 
now. The long winters came and went over human beings of 
like passions w’ith ourselves, burdening the rivers aiiil springs, 
killing the young trees, beasts, and birds; the autumns were 
mattbless fair in Moray,*’ the July flowers and March violets 
springing at ilartinmas; the summer suns set and rose over 
purple heather and golden oat-fields fora century of years, while 
Scotland was praying, and fighting, and working her way to par- 
licipalion in whatever is best, and fairest, and manliest in modem 
culture and modern enterprise. 

Before we dote these “Annals” wo would draw attention to 


the rich store of incident and anecdote that they contain, with 
their many touching and picturesque varieties of luimoruus and 
painful contingency, from the story of Grizzel and Sir rulrick 
Jlnniu, and the pretty love tale of sweet sorrow and sad death 
which tells of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, to tlie legend of the 
gallant iEontrosc, shaped by the greatest of modem romance 
writers into an interesting and beautiful fiction, or that dark and 
terrible tragedy of the “ Cowering Bride of Baldoon, and her 
dabbled garment,” which the authors iliustriouB countr^^mnn has 
also embodied in a form of perennial beauty. 
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Art. IV. —Cardinal Wiseman’s “Recollections.” 

Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome ^n their 
Times. By his Euiiuence Cardinnl Wisemiin. Hui’st And 
Blackett. 1858. 


I T may be presumed that a dignitary of tlic Roman Ciitholie 
Churcli had other motives besides tbe desire to produce an 
entertaining volume for giving these reminiscences to tlio world. 
It is hardly consistent with the respect 'which a true (Jatbolic 
must entertain for the head of his church, whose dignity is, in 
the present ease, reflected on the author, to Jiiakc him the subject 
of gossip, or a mere pretext for beguiling tbe idleness of literary 
loungers. It may be, tlint this zealous and shrewd servant of the 
ancient faith, well discerning the tendencies of the times, and 
seeing how that reverence has well nigli departed from the earth, 
that respect and consideration are reserved for acknowledged 
2 )ower, and for merit that has made itself felt—that supernatural 
claims arc disallowed,andinlallibility adiTara of tlie past—and that 
his church can no longer offer her former weighty bribes to the 
bolde.^t and most energetic spirits of Kurope to enter her ser\ice 
—lias wisely decided that tlie substantial personal claims to 
respect, if not to veneration, really possessed by the chiefs of the 
oldest and most digniiicd of t'arthly hierarchies, shall be- fairly 
submitted, though in a reverent and tender spirit, to such as 
refuse to revere in Romo a holy of holies, and who would weigh 
in an earthly balance claims no longer regarded as divine. Siu-ely 
h(! has done wisely; bettor the plain knowledge of the simple 
fact, than the ignorant prejudice of bigots and fanatics of another 
creed ; and it had been well for Rome, too, had she earlier recog¬ 
nised the value of truth, which might have served her with those 
to whom, chiefly through her own overstroinod pretensions, faith 
became folly. 

The book' is well ralculoted to this end, and from its easy, 
gossiping, unlaboured,-if rather circumlocutory style, will And its 
way ti) many, perhaps prejudiced readers, who would have been 
repelled by severely Jiistorical, or irritated by controvcr'sial 
memoirs, nor will it fail to throw a now and unexpected light 
upon persons long reganled fjrUh- aversion or with. prejudice. 
Novorthole.s3, tbe facts with whi^ the work is furnishcil ai-o infl- 
nitely dilated in niinAtioii, tiie msoninif is mildly logical, and 
never critical; even tlte pefsetiatiou experience^,by Pius VII. at 
the bands of Napoleon, and the vulgar coarseness of bis inferior 
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agents, are mentioned in a manner whicli would lw3 eminently 
Christian, were it not so obviously politic. 

It was nt the close of the year 1818 that Cardinal Wiseman, 
then an eUve of the resuscitated English College, entered Rome 
for the first time—about jfour years after Piift VII, had beenn'C- 
leased from his long captivity at Savona, and when Rome, sick of 
foreign domination and French insolence, was well disposed to 
rest, for a time nt least, beneath the sceptre of its ancient rulers. 
The journey was a matter of much more time and less conve¬ 
nience that nt present, and the Caixlinal expatiates on the delight 
experienced by his companions and himself when they entered 
at length the long-desired college, which had echoed no English 
footsteps for many yeai-s, 

“ No travellers since the beginning of the century, or even from 
an earlier period, had visited it or mentioned it. It had been 
sealed as a tomb for a generatipn, aiuji not one of those wlio were 
descending from the unwieldy vehicle at its door, had collected from 
the few lingering patriarchs, once its inmates, who yet survived at 
home, any rccollections by which a T)icture of the place might have 
keen prepared in the imagination. Having come so far, somewhat in 
the spirit of sacriQce, in some expectation of having to rough it, as 
pioneers for less venturesome followers, it seemed incredible that we 
should have fallen on such pleasant places as the seat of future life 
and occupation. Wide and lofty vaulted corridors; a noble staircase, 
leading to vast and airy halls, succeeding one another; a spacious 
garden, glowing with the lemon and orange, and presenting to one's 
first approach a perspective in fresco, by Poggi, one engraved by him 
in his*celebrated work on perspective; a library, air}", cheerful,and 
large, whose shelves, however, exhibited a specimen anti¬ 

quarians call an ^ opus tumultuarium ’ in the piled-up, fH^mUnr 1 1 
volumes, from folio to duodecimo, that crammed them ; a Jwctory, 
wainscoted in polished walnut, and above that, painted by iKo same 
hand, with St. George and the Dragon ready to drop on the lloor 
from the groined ceiling; still better, a chapel, unfurnishe<l, indeed, 
but illuminated from floor to roof with the saints of England, and 
celestial glories leading to Ihe altar, that bad to become the very 
hearthstone of new domestic attachments, and the centre of T|j | l p^'y et 
untasted joys/* 

There were ancient and reverent patriotio memories connedted 
with the old and almost tottering basilica of the Holy Trinitjv itt 
close proximity to the college, where many an Eidglish pilgrim 
hod knelt of old, as he visited, for the first and for the lart time, 
a place then sacred as the centre of the national religion, and 
consecrated to him alike by the tombs of the Apostles nud the • 
graves of his countrymen, who of thofsith. 

The re-establi^ment of the EngUidH]Q<w^6 was almost exolu- 
sively the work of Pius axkl his able minister, CoDsalvi, anting 
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upon the suggestions of English Catholics, nad surely was a pru¬ 
dent and politic ineasui’e on the part of the pontifl'. The young 
student was introduced, with five others, to the Pope, a few days 
after their arrival in Kome, and we can believe that it was with no 
common feelings tluA he gazed, with iijl the faitli, fervour, and 
inexperience of youth, upon the venerable and harmless old man, 
who had borne liis unmerited sufferings with yet more of patience 
than of dignity. He now looked, however, on tlie pontiff, not 
the captive, and rendered to tlie hierarch of his faith that homage 
of the heart whicli earthly grandeur, divested of sacred authority, 
fails to extort, even from the ine.xperienced and the unreflecting. 
Nor was it necessary, in pursuing his reflections on the past his¬ 
tory of the ecclesiastical prince he now beheld for the first time, 
to attribute the release of the Pope from unjust captivity, to any 
higher cause than a voiy’ ordinary motive operating ou the mind 
of Napoleon, who was unwilling lo give the allies, then advancing 
on Paris, tlie prestige, among all ^od Catholics, of vindicating 
their outi'aged faith, by restoring to freedom the pontiff so long 
unwarrantably detained. 

The holy father received the six English students standing, 
shook hands with each, and welcomed them to Rome. He praised 
the English clergy for their good and peaceful conduct, and their 
fidelity to the Holy See, and said, “I hope you will do honour both 
to Home mid yourowm country.” Surely nothing could he better 
adapted than a fatherly and homely greeting of this kind to con- 
finu or awaken feelings of personal attachment and devotion. The 
young uspinmt for honour and service in the Church of Rome is 
sure to receive till the encouragement which the condescension of 
its highest dignitary can confer. No recruit is altogether value¬ 
less, and that winning and gracious kindness, which is never 
wanting to the deserving neophyte, cannot fail to produce impor¬ 
tant results upon his future eftbrts, so that belief is stimulated by 
jiersonal affection, which 

“ Becomes a fixed element, constant and persevering, where all else 
may differ, and gives a warmth and strength to their religious and 
ecclesiastical convictions.* The German student will carry away his 
Homan impressionB, theorized, perhaps, in a more abstruse and tran¬ 
scendental form; the Frenchman wiU bear them in a more imaginative 
■aiM| poetical shape; to the English mind they will present themselves 
practically, and as euides to action; while, perhaps, the Ame¬ 
rican will relish them ^ more Yiearl^, becanse they contrast so 
strongly ivith whatever lie iMlmires omst m secular or temporal policy, 
and bear the Beal.cf li distinct order oitmdstence.’* * . 

In 1819 Sir llroBaarXiafWritioe visaed Romi^ hominissioned by 

liOei Caetlereiwb to hie Holineea Oonsahi 

in ibe seriea of portraits Intended to perpetaM^^ihe eminent per- 
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sons who figured at. the Congress of Vienna—the latter as the 
representative of the Pope. The likeness, engraved for this 
volume, and as such admitted to be faultless, expresses the 
mental and moral characteristics to be expected from the manner 
in which he bore his lojig detention at Fchestrclles, and after¬ 
wards at Savona. There was, however, an interview with Napo¬ 
leon at Paris, in 1804, whiel), if con’ectly reported, displays a 
degree of moral courage winch deserved the subsequent ovation 
at Avignon, and displays a degree of courage rather to he ex¬ 
pected from the conscious head of the Universal Church, than 
from that Barnabas Chiai’amonti, whose gentle, irresolute, and 
feeble countenance yet lives on the canvas of the English 
painter, at Windsor. 

The Cardinal refers in moderate and guarded language to an 
incident in the papacy of Pius VII., of which ho himself was not 
cognisant, namely, the burglarious entry into the Quiriual 
Palace by General Radet, acting under the orders of Napoleon, 
on the Ctli July, 1809, and the kidnapping of the Pope and his 
secretary. Cardinal Paeon, through France, into Piedmont, and 
subsequently to Savona. Had he been a Hildebrand or a 
Julius II., Pius might, on this, ns afonuer Pope was on a similar 
occasion, have been seriously or even fatally injured‘in health of 
mind or body by the hardships and humiliations thus insolently 
and w'antonly inflicted on an aged and dignified niau: hut the 
innate humility and unostentatious character of Pius rendered 
him less sensible to indignities that would have destroyed the 
possessor of keener susceptibilities br of greater pride. 

Papal existence is necessarily monotonous, varied only by 
audiences and receptions, which to men often broken in health, 
and always advanced in years, must bo deprived, by constant 
repetition, of any element of amusement. 'The ecclesiastical 
element so modifies the usual px-ivileges of sovereignty, that it 
cannot have recourse even to those distractions which may vary, 
according to their respective tastes, the sometimes dreary eleva¬ 
tion of secular monarchs. 

“Esirly hours, a finigal table, monotony almost of pursuits, by 
the regular round of official audiences, fixed for each day, and almost 
for each hour, unrelieved by Court festivities or public recreation, such 
is the life, more or loss, of e\ery successive Pope. He is not exempt 
from any of the obligations of his priesthood. He cclcb^tes mtiss 
each morning, and assists at a second celebration.' Ho recites; the 
breviary like any of his poorest curates; his beads,'too, most certainly, 
lifeifany simple Catholic both at home imd abroad j bwides, probably, 
other special devotions. He fistens to serinons, not merely formal 
ones in his chapel, butj to real, honest protehtibgB, strung and bold, by 
a Capuchin friar, during Advent and Lent.” 
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Not a very attractive picture of the solitary and monotonous 
state of one so elevated by the theory of his position above all 
other human being's, that he must always even dine alone. 

Pius was free from the papal sin of nepotism, and scarcely contri¬ 
buted directly to thfe worldly advancement of any of his relatives; 
he was therefore uncheered by their society in his lonely elevation, 
but sometimes of an evening he enlivened the monotony of the^Qiii- 
rinal by admittingto liis presence a fetv of the most accomplished and 
intelligent men of his capital. Canova was one of these, as also the 
secretary of Latin letters, Cardinal Testa, a man of liberal acquire¬ 
ments and enlai'gcd mind, who united to considerable philological 
attainments, ever the favourite accomplishment of Italian 
literati, a taste for the natural sciences, especially geology. 
Apropos to Monsignor TestR, a reminiscence of BulTon, with 
whom Testa became acquainted while Nuncio at Paris, is in¬ 
serted, in Cardinal Wiseman’s anecdotal and iiiconseqnential man¬ 
ner. It is creditable to tlie consideration and politeness of one 
who preserved something of the old school of Trench courtesy, 
and who cei’taiuly was a better gentleman than naturalist. 

The Cardinal laments that the firmness of I^ius should have 
relaxed under the pressure exercised in Paris in order to extort 
I’rom him a rennneiation of the papal right to nominate Gallicnn 
bishops, in favour of the secular Prince; but the Kmiieror had 
the substantial power to do as he pleased with everything in 
Trance, and as it wiw generally underetood that the t’ope acted un¬ 
der almost irresistible moral coercion, the Trench Emperor gained 
nothing, for no Catholic adriiitted that any Pope had the right or 
power to alienate the spirituid privileges attached to his high and 
holy office. The natural vacillation nml irresolution of Pius wore 
afterwards counterbalanced by the political ability and decisive cha¬ 
racter of his adviser. Cardinal Cousaivi, though no higher wisdom 
than cautious prudence and tranquil endurance of injustice could 
have availed either to Pius, or his then secretary. Cardinal Paces, 
in the troublous early years of his pontificate; assailed by brute 
force, they could but appeal, without any attempt at resistance, by 
patience under unmerited suffering, to the general se«ise and 
indignation of Eiurope. Cardinal Wiseman seems to be strongly 
impressed oh all occasions by external magnificence and splen¬ 
dour, and dilates with peculiar satisfaction on the imposing cere¬ 
monial in which his Church exerts alTher lui to dazzle file 
ima^naiion, and rivet the faith of her votaries, when she cele- 
brato the feast of the body of Christ on Good Friday. Abstract 
faith, it is true, unexcited by persecution, or uuinfiuenced bV a 
morbid fancy, is a cold' and languid emotion, and may be tlio 
better for the inflaebee of that olaboiiitti^%aohinery, which, 
thougli it is dear to the excitable popittettions of Italy, or of 
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Spain, so disgusted the stem Puritans of England tmd the aus¬ 
tere religionists of Geneva. Yet, though the Gardinal may in 
matters of form yield to this natural weakness of his character 
and of the faith which ho so siucoroly professes, we should have 
tlioiight that a man of the, worhl, instructed 'oy long experienee; 
might have sptu’ed the laboured eloge, which ho deviates from his 
path to compose, on the meretricious splendours of the first 
Empire, and on the theatrical magnifeeeuce of its founder ; what 
mere intellect could effect, acting with the brute force of thought¬ 
less millions, without faith in, or reverence for, any destiny hut his 
own, Napoleon might have done, but did not. So long as he 
could lead his armies to victory over pedantic or semi-barbarous 
enemies, and could bring the spoils of art from Italy, and sub¬ 
sidies wrung from the peasants of ’liortliern Germany to adorn or 
to enrich tlio capital of France; so long as false and inffuted 
bulletins could claim credit for victoiies half gained, or could 
convert defeat into triumph witli a crcdulous public, the mob of 
Paris, ever 

“ Unwise in its triumph,.and base in its fall/’ 

and the well-drilled frequenters of Tarisian salons, were willing 
to shut their eyes to their own blavcry, and their Iiearts to the 
truth. But when the French armies met their Jicreditarv victors 
on the sierras of Spain and on the fields of Belgium, and the 
Russian campaign had heraldgd his overthrow, hy destroying the 
prestige of his fortune and of his sagacity, the popular homage, 
so readily retransfeired to the expelled and once Tifttcd Bourbons, 
showed how little real hold Napoleon had gained on the affection 
of the general population of France. The legal reforms which ho 
inaugurated by his authority were absolutely necessary to the 
effective civil and financial administration and oi-ganized govern¬ 
ment of France, and would necessarily claim the earliest attention 
of any absolute ruler, who succeeded alike to the yet heaving 
anarchy of the Revolution, and to the mixed tyranny and imbe¬ 
cility of the Directory; bnt the Code Napoleon would have been 
more justly denominated the Code Tronchet. Had not the Bour¬ 
bons of France, though less imbecile than those of Spain or 
Naples, been yet ntteriy unfit to control the destiny even of the 
republio of San Marino, or could they have profited by expe¬ 
rience, so ns to be capable of entertaining enlarged or liberal 
politieal views, or could have eschewed the intolerable, tnoeiry 
which bus clung like a curse even to the moet profligate of. the 
princes of this race, they might yet have governed France, if 
indeed it can be on object of desire to< bathe mlor of each a people. 
Napoleon sought the restoration of what the Cardinal ctdie reli¬ 
gion, professedly indifferent as he was to any creed, os an element 
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of stability ia civil government, for with the priests on his side he 
acquired the fumest hold on the ignorant peasantry of the north 
and west, whose obstinate loyalty to the deposed dynasty had 
been by no raenna eradicated by the slaughter and confiscation 
which desolated th^ war-wasted pi'oviaces of La Vendee and 
Brittany. ^ 

The Emperor may have subsequently deplored his treatment 
of Pius Vlf., but as a mistalce, not as a crime, ns the Cardinal 
M'ould have us believe, for that might surely sit liglitly on a con¬ 
science whicli was unmoved by the despair and ruin with which 
he had visited alike the burning field-s of Spain, the homely Ger¬ 
man towns and hamlets, the endless steppes of Pussia, and the 
vineyards and villages of tlmt France for which, ns an alien, he had 
once expressed such bitter animosity. Surely the blindest idolatry 
for such a man would be destroyed on reading the letter he wrote 
to the Englisli Kegent, after the battle of Waterloo, when he was 
rejected by France, and contemplating the abyss of degradation 
into which this “ K 
descended. 

The Cardinal dilates with peculiar satisfaction upon the cere¬ 
mony attending tlie first public benediction pronounced by Pius 
after Jiis return from captivity; and tlie description both of the 
architectiinil maguificciice of St. Peters, and the other details, 
furnishes the most impressive passage in his volume. 

“ On the day that the Sovereign Pontiff bestows his blessing from 
the loggia above the principal entrance to the portico of St. Peter’s no 
one regards atmosphej-ic discomforts. Everything is arranged for the 
])mposed result, and no other place could answer so well. The gigantic 
flights of steps loading to the church, Vith immense terraces between, 
are covered with such a carpet as no loom ever wove. Groups of 
peasantry from the heighbouring towns and vilIf^JC9 cover it, some 
standing in eager expectation, many lying down at full stretch, Waiting 
more calmly; chiefly women and chifdren. The men are in their gay¬ 
est attire, with blue or green^ velvet jackets, their hair gathered in a 
green silk net, with white stockings, and such silver Imcklos at the 
knee, and still moFe ou the foot, that if sueh articles had been discovered 
in an ancient tombi and supposed to give a rule of proportion for the 
primeval wearer, they would have given the lie to the old proverbi 
^ Ex pede Herculcm/ But the female attire on those occasions wAs, 
far more than now—since tibe invasion of Manchester haa reaped 
even Appenine villages—charactoristically distinct. The peasani^.of 
Frascati and Albano, with immense gold earrings and necklaces, the 
silver skewer through the hair, under the snow-white flat kefehief, with 
I'lchly brocaded stomachers, and showy silks, looked almost fair beside 
" the oriental s^udour of costume, supposed to by^^^th Ebrac^ie, of 
the dames frimiF Nettuno,** a veil of domes^o of'gold, relieved 

by stripes of the richest colours, formed the ci^wn of a dresst^y 


mperorinmindand pi'esentiment” voluntarily 
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clegaiit and magnificent. Gay colours also form tUo« predominant 
feature of more inland districts, as of Sonnino and Sczze. • . . After 
long expectation, a few heads are just seen, but liardly recognisable, 
above tho balustrade of the balcony, then the flabella, or fans of state, 
and last, lifted high the mitod pontiff. A few \ybvAs are spoken, which 
are indistinguishable below. The Pope rises, raises his eyes to Heaven, 
opens wide and closes liis nrms, and pours out from a full heart, and 
often with a clear, sonorous voice, a blessing on all below.*’ 

On this great occasion St. Peter s appears to the highest advan¬ 
tage ; at other times rather resembling a collection of churches 
than one great consecrated Basilica, it becomes on the occasion 
of the papal benediction, from the vastiiess of the assembled mul¬ 
titude—wbicli is then, and hardly at any other time, in proportion 
to the colossal church—a whole, a single mighty fane, such as 
the world never saw before. **'J’hat central pile, with its canopy 
of hronzo as lofty as the Famesc palace, with its deej) diving 
stairs, leading to a court walleA and paved with precious stimes, 
that yet seems only a vestibule to some cavern of a catacomb, will) 
its simple altar that disdains orrrament in the iiresenccof that 
which is beyond the reach of human price—^that wliich, in truth, 
forms the heart of the great body, placed just wliore the heart 
should be—is only on such occasions animated and surrounded 
on every side Ly living and moving suinptiiousness; tho iittmense 
cupola above it censes to be a domn over a sopnlcbre, and be¬ 
comes a canopy over an altar^; tho quiet tomb beneath is changed 
into the slirine of relics below the place of saerifice; the quiet 
spot at which a few devout worshippers at most times may bo 
found, bowing under the hundred lamps, is crowded by rising 
groups, beginning from the lowest stop, increasing iu dignity and 
in richness of sacred robes, till at the summit and in the centre 
stands supremo the pontiff himself, on the very spot which be¬ 
comes him—the one living link in a chain, of which the very first 
link is riveted to the shrines of the apostles below.” 

A spectacle so imposing, and a coiip d'ceil so magnificent, may 
well impart warmth and vigour to the slumbering reverential 
emotions of the excihible and susceptive population of the papal 
provinces, and may justly excite admiration in the breast of the 
most cynical Protestant: it is at least ns effective, and greatly 
more decorous, than the revivals which the dogeneMe descen¬ 
dants of Puritan forefathers find to be essential in, renewing the 
religious feeling of the Northern United States ; and that very 
Lutheranism which rose up in opposition to papal usurpation of 
supremacy in matters of faith, while in its ritual far less attrrifctive, 
is in Its administration more intolerant than the magnificent 
superstition it was intended to supersede. *“ Tho spirit of Luther- 
anisip is that of repulsive intolerance; its system of administra* 
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tio;i (the OoUBistorinl) is red tape in its most stringent form; and 
its ritual an ossiliwition of mediajval fdrmdlity—what Puseyism 
would be, deprived of its painting, music, ’and flowers," is the 
testimony of a shrewd and unprejudiced witness, writing from 
Germany. 

pardinal Wiseman narrates with great gratification the kind 
reception accorded in London to the* i*ope’s legate. Cardinal 
Consalvi, who was sent to England in June, 1814, with a letter 
from Pius to the Prince Hegeut, undeterred by the penalties of 
the once forniidablo statute of Premunire, which, at least in 
recent times, could only have been terrible to foreign intriguers 
and meddlers in the internal affaii's of England, ft was the first 
time for two hundred years that a cardinal-legate had been pub¬ 
licly received and officially acknowledged in Ijondon—and he was 
now deputed by the iuJ'allible bead of the Church to express the 
sentiments of admiration, friendship, and attachment for the Prince 
Regent entertained by the Pope.* lint English arms had contri¬ 
buted to restore liberty to "tho cajitivc pontiff, and English libe¬ 
rality had spared some expense to his cmbsirrassed exchequer, and, 
we will hope, that all tln^ admiration and most of the good-will 
with which Consalvi was charged, were intended for the people of 
England. 

At the Congress of Vienna the strenuous but prudent efforts 
of the papal envoy to effect an equibible restoration of its confis¬ 
cated territories to the Holy Sec, were in a great degree success¬ 
ful ; and he appeltrs to have made a considerable impression upon 
Lord Castloreagh, who was at least a competent judge of diplo¬ 
matists. The administration of the political alfairs of the papacy 
seems to have been entirely in the hands of Consalvi after the 
restoration of Pius, and it was peculiarly fortunate that the Pope 
iihould have had the benefit of so able and devoted a servant, 
whose mental and moral charuetcristies wore those most wanting 
in his master; assiduous in business, firm of purpose, sagacious 
in design, he restored the finances of the Roman States by pru¬ 
dent reforms, and strict but not illiberal economy. It is trae 
that, after the death of Pius, in August, 1823, he was superseded 
by Cardinal della Sommaglia, a personal friend of the new Pope, 
Leo XII.: but the latter subsequently did ample justice to' the 
able minister, to whom the papacy owed so much, when it re¬ 
quire a firm hand and a practised sagacity to restore order in 
the administration, &nd vigour to the executive. 

Caxdinid Wiseman bus filled many pages with matter that 
could have had no place in his “ Recollections,” being antecedent 
to his first visit to Rome as a student; but we are w^ll pleased to 

. . ■ , * , 

Allocutiou to the Consistory, Sept, jb 1816. 
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find one fact recorded, whicL could not fail to be appreciated by 
even the Catholic populalion of Rome; viz., that when the resto¬ 
ration of the noble spoil plundered by Franco from the imperial 
city had been effected by the allies, it was at the cost of the 
English Government that these mngniticcut trophies of the highest 
art were reconveyed to Italy. If a trifling, dt was yet a graceful 
courtesy on the part of ‘the English nation, and seems to liave 
been remembered with more gratitude tlian the millions she has 
lavished on feeble and spiritless continental allies, who were un¬ 
willing to risk their lives in defence of their own hearths and 
liberties, unless paid for doing so by England. 

TheCardinal bears emphatic testimony to theprofioieneyofmany 
of the Italian priesthood in the neglected eloquence of the pulpit. 
It seems now at least to be studied ns an art in Rome, since its 
importance ns a means of proselytizing has been forced upon the 
general intelligence of the Church. Mere homilies, unenlivened by 
impressive and earnest elocution, or by those chastened efforts of 
tlie imagination which, though^ so rare, are yet surely allowable 
in sacred oratory, and which wrapped in reverential devotion all 
who listened to the eloquence of Robert Hall—are not the kind 
of discourses that would recommend themselves to any man of 
capacity who really appreciated the dignity and importance of his 
office; hearers can scarcely be expected to give very earnest heed 
to that which moves the preacher so little ; the Franciscan, Paci- 
fico Deani, and Era Zecchinelli, were the most jropular preachers 
in Rome during the late yeai-s of this long pontificate. 

The subject of brigandage, ivhich prevailed to a frightful extent 
in the Papal States after the withdrawal of the French military' 
police, on the return of Pius, owing to the utter disturbance of 
all legal rights, and abeyance of all but alien authority, occupied 
the most serious attention of the Pope, and tasked to the utmost 
the scanty means for its suppression at his disposal, whioh sup¬ 
pression had never been effected even by the bloody severity of 
French military law. Considering the political position of 
the Papal States, and the geographical conformation of the south 
of Italy, it aeems. nearly impossible that any separate state can 
suppress brigandage permanently, even within its own limits; 
certainly it has never been effected since the death of Rienzi, who 
was for a short time successful. The CarfMnnl hints, too, in pal¬ 
liation of this Italian institution, that ftt home we may hove worse 
things than even the ‘robbers of the Abbruzzi, in the comineroial 
brigands, who in Scotland and in England have recently scat¬ 
tered misery, min, and even death among those by whom they 
were regarded as friends and not as banditti. 

The enterprise of these outlaws was by no means confined to 
the robbery, or ransoming of travellers; for occasionally they 
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attempted a wholesale deportation to the mountains, ns in the 
case of the inmates of the episcopal sfcmihary at Tcrrnciua, and 
afterwards ^ose of the “ Camaldoli," a country-house belonging 
to the English College at Koqic, and pleasantly situated in the 
village of Monte Poggio. In the former instance, superiors, 
prefects, scholar's, (yid servants were all earned away. On the 
road, the robbers were intrepidly attacked by a single dragoon, 
who very gallantly lost his life in the unequal contest. But it 
enabled some of the captives to escape, and give the alarm; 
other's subsequently got away; the feeble were dismissed ; till at 
last a few hoys of the best families in the neighbourhood were 
alone retaiuod. liCttei's, demanding considerable sums of money, 
were seirt to their parents, as ransom; the money was sent, but 
the hearers wlio rvere seen taking the patli to the mountains were 
mistaken for sbirr'i by the videttes posted by the robbers, who gave 
a false alarm to their comrades. When the relations of the chil¬ 
dren reaclred the spot to which they had been directed, they 
found two or three of th(mi etrappid to the trees, dead, with their 
throats cut. Those who had been left alive were brought to 
Hume, to tell their tragic stoij to the Pope ; and the Cardinal 
mentions having seen these boys still under the influence of 
terror. 

An accident, to wliieh aged men are peculiarly liable—fracture 
of^the neck of the thigh-bone—shortened the days, already pro¬ 
longed to great age, ol' the Pope ; and while he yet lingered, tlie 
noble church of St. Paul’s, beyond tlie walls of Home, was burnt 
^:o the ground— 

“ Though the w'alls were of massive bricks, the pavement a patch* 
work of ancient inscribed marbles, the pillars of matchless Phrygian 
marble in the centre, and of inferior marble in the lateral aisles. There 
w-cre no flues or fires at any time, but, like Achilles, these old ohiurehes 
.have their one vulnerable point, though its situation is reversed. The 
open cedar roof, sodden dry and scorched to a cinder by ages of expo¬ 
sure, forms an unresisting prey to the destructive wautraness of a 
single spark." 

It was, indeed, one of the most ancient and interesting of 
Latin basilicas associated with the earlier traces of a s^i* 
barbarous Christianity; for on tire face of the triumphal aroh of 
St. Paul’s, which still towered, though scorched, among the 
blackened ruins ," remaiued the majestic figure of our Lord iu 
glory, and round it a metrical insen^on, in which the Empress 
Gallia Hlacidia recounted how, assisted by the great Pontiff, 
Leo, had finished tiie decorations of the Church, built by 
preoraing emperors.” 

After the death of a pope, his body is embalmed, clothed in 
tile robes of bis office, of the penitential locdonr, and laid tm • 
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coucli of slftle in one of the chapels of St. Peter’s, so thut the 
faithful may not only hel'old it, but, if so disposed, kiss its feet; 
it is then placed in a plain sarcophagus of marbled stucco over a 
door, beside the choir, on which is -painted the title of the pre¬ 
ceding pontiff. On the death of his successor, this sarcophagus 
is broken down at the top, the coffin is removed to the un^ler 
church, and that of tho^ new claimant for repose substituted. 
The cardinals having assembled from the provinces, and from 
foreign countries, proceed in state to the Quirinal Palace, and 
meet in conclave to elect a successor to the deceased pontiff, with 
every precaution against the possibility of external influence or 
information, from the time that the conclave has met till the con¬ 
clusion of its labours. 

On the present occasion, after a conclave of twenty-five days, 
Cardinal Hannibal della Gonga was elected, though the choice 
seemed not unlikely to fall on the youngest of the cardinals, 
Odescalchi. He assumed the name of Leo XII., and was at that 
time prematurely infirm and tfeeblo.* His portrait, however, by 
no means corresponds with the personal description, for it is 
neither characterised by years, ,or gravity, or infirmity—yet 
though only at the end of his thirteenth lusti'e, sickness and a 
feeble constitution must have given him an appearance of much 
greater age. 

It is not necessary to assert, ns Cardinal Wiseman has doge, 
the general prudence of any selection which the sacred college 
may make; though the age and even ])hysicnl decay of a cardinal 
have been alleged as powerful ingredients in its decision, and' 
whatever of intrigue may have been formerly imputed to it, when 
the tiara of the Supreme Pontiff had fewer thorns than at present, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that men so wise in their genera¬ 
tion, so generally earnest for the welfare and prosperity of a Church 
from which its members derive their rank and title to respect, will* 
select a ruler whose secular experience and spiritual endowments 
are calculated to confirm and enlarge their common interests. Wo 
do not suppose there are even Protestant fanatics so bigoted as 
to believe in the possibility of another John XII., or Benedict IX., 
or Alexander VI. in the papal chair. 

Leo was elected on the 28th of September, 1823, and his 
coronation took place on the Oth of the ensuing October. Not 
the least effective portion of the ceremonial, upon which all that 
can arouse reverence or admiration in the multitude, is lavished, 
must be the pause in the triumphal procession towards jthe altar 
over the Apostles’ tomb, and to the throne beyond it. A olwk of 
the pr^al chapel holds up before the newly-elected pontiff a reed 
sunnounted by a handful of flax. This is lighted, it flashes for 
a moment, and then the ashes fall at the pontiff’s feet, as the 
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chaplain, in a bold, sonorous voice, chantj alpud—“Pater Sancte, 
sic transit gloria mundi.” , 

A sever© fit of indisposition threatened the termination of this 
pontificate almost at its commencement, but Leo was restored to 
health, and the unexpected recovery was attributed by all Rome 
to tjic prayers of the Bishop of Macemta, Monsignor Strambi, 
of the congregation of the Passion, lie was sent for to see the 
sick pontiff, came immediately, assured him*of his speedy rccoveiy, 
as he Iiad offered up to Heaven his own valueless life in exchange 
for one so precious. “It did indeed seem," says Cardinal Wise¬ 
man, “ as if he had transferred his own vitality into the Pope's 
languid frame, for he himself died the next day, the 31st of 
December, and the pontiff rose like one from his grave.” 

The records of this papacy contain few events beyond the 
finnneial reforms and internal improvements with which Leo was 
chiefly occupied, 11c was particularly anxious to repurchase the 
“ appanage” settled on the Beauharnois family at the Congress of 
Vienna, consisting of domaihs carved from the Papal States, as 
the weakest Power there represented, and which had in truth 
‘profiled most by the downfall of Napoleon, without contributing 
to the result. lUit this and the succeediug pontificates were too 
sliort to effect the rcvpiisite saving from revenue, and the desirable 
enfranchisement of the Papal States was not accomplished till 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., in 1810, ns the Cardinal informs 
ns at most unjustifiable length in his reminiscences of liOO, who 
died in 1829. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state of the finances, the 
Pope determined to rebuild the magnificent church which was 
burnt to the ground at the ch)se of his predecessors ponti¬ 
ficate, and solicited contributions from the faitliful, wherever 
inhabiting, to this end. A more useful labour was that by whicli 
he sought to restrain the fractious and turbulent Anio within its 
banks, and to save the pretty town of Tivoli from its frequently 
recurring devastations. 

He had the courage, too, which could risk unpopularity in the 
cause of decorum and sobriety, for he suppressed the marvellous 
cross of light which, suspended from the dome of St. Poter*s, on 
the evenings of Thursday and Friday in Passion-week, shed a 
lustre brighter than that of an Italian noon, on the kneeling 
crowds below; but the spectacle allurpd within the precincts of 
the noble church various foreign idlers, who carelessly prome¬ 
naded among the crowds of Catholic worshippers, with very little 
care to conceal irreverence or to check unseasonoble le\ity. Ho 
also compelled the proprietors of wine-shops throughout Rome, 
to (M)nfine themselves to the retailing of*their ^ductive fluids, 
without giving facilities for the discussion of the same “on the 
[ Vol. TiXX. No. CXXXVII.]— New Seeibs, Vol. XIV. No. I. II 
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premises,” to the encou^jogement not only of idleness and gam¬ 
bling, but also of jthnt much dreaded spirit of sedition, whicli 
is eternally fermenting in even the smallest and mo6t convivial 
assemblage of Italians, who yet lack the nerve for making 
a combined effort to have Italy to themselves. Ijeo determined 
that the gnmd Catholic festival, the Jubilee, wliich lind latl^rly 
been celebrated every twenty-live years, but had been omitted at 
the commencement of* the present centuiy, owing to the political 
troubles of Europe, and of Home particularly, should be duly 
solemnized in the year 1825, in despite of the opposition expe¬ 
rienced, alike from some Catholic courts, dreading facilities for 
the seditious, who could meet at Borne, under a most favourable 
pretence, and from his own officials, who feared an additional 
demand upon the revenue. 

The Jubilee is the grand Revival” encouraged by the Catholic 
church, and lasts a whole year, at which Catholics arc invited to 
bo present from every part of the world, in the metropolis of their 
faith; and while all public t^hluscnIents arc interdict'd, pulpits 
and confessionals are tilled hv men versed in the various luii- 
guages of tlie civilized world, and earnest to turn sinners from “ 
the error of their Avavs. 

w 

Much charity is exercised at Rome on these occasions; and 
the church feeds thousands of volnries, who have zealously dis¬ 
regarded the probabilities of fatigue and hunger, and do not allow 
their poverty to interfere with this solemn manifestation of their 
faith. To facilitate this great gathering, Leo turned his attention 
to the brigands, and for a time, at least, succeeded in supj)ressing 
them; aided, indeed, by an act of singular courage and stdi- 
devotion on the part of an aged priest. The Pope was determined 
that the roads should he safe for his poor pilgrims; and took such 
active measures, in concert with the neighbouring 8tates, that tlie 
system of brigandage was completely extinguished. The la>t act, 
however, of its destraction deserves recording. A good old priest, 
the Abbnte Pellegrini, archpriest of Sozzc, ventured alone to tho 
mountains which formed the head-quarters and strongholils of the 
banditti, unauthorized and uninvited, without pass-word besido tlio 
expressions of his charity—^without a pledge to give that his as¬ 
surances would be confirmed—without any claim from position, to, 
the fulfilment of his promises, he walked boldly into the midst of 
the band, and preached to them repentance and change of life. 

“They listened,writes the Cardinal, naively; “theyknew 
that active measures were ^ing planned for their exterrn^tion; more 
probably 4he very simplicity of the daring, unarmed pcaco-tnaker 
touched their rude naturos, and they wavered. But they were among 
tbe most dreaded ot their race, nay, the most unpardonable, for sonio 
of them had been tlie assassins of the Terraeina students. One of 
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them was their captain, Gasparone, wlio owned to the commission of 
many murdens. The old man took upon himself to give his priestly 
word that their lives should be spai’ed; they believed his word, and 
surrendered to him at discretion. The city of Sezze was astonished 
at beholding this herd of wolves led in by a lamb.” 

We have a seduefive picture of the literary luxury enjoyed by 
students privileged to admission iuto the second hall of the Vatican 
library:— 

“A door opposite gives a view of the grand double hall beyond, divided 
by piers. The cases round them, and mong the walls, are the very trea¬ 
sure-shrines of learning, containing only gems of manuscript lore; all 
is glowing with gold and ultramarine, as airy and brilliant as the 
Zuceari could lay them. The half-closed shutters and drawn curtains 
impart a drowsy atmosphere to the delicious coolness, which gives no 
idea of the broiling sun flaming on the square without.” 

It is confidently affirmed by Cardinal Wiseman, who had very 
sufficient means of knowing, tlnit ]-.eo once contemplated bestow¬ 
ing a cni’dinals hat on the brilliant French controversialist, 
De la Mitinais, whose untimely npostacy not only practically re¬ 
futed all the former urgume!iits.of liis versatile mind, but utterly 
deposed him as u leader and teaclicr of the faithful. A short 
personal sketch of this distinguished man is subjoined, who 
obtained celebrity by skill in supporting a series of opposing 
paradoxes:— 

“ How he did so mightily prevail on others, it is hard to say. He 
W'as truly, in look and presence, almost contemptible; small, weakly, 
without pride of countenance, or mastery of eye, without any external 
grace; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, unaided, he gave 
marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep, and strong.” 

Even thus, many ingenious and able men have wasted both 
intellect and industry, and liaving little aptitude or inclination 
for investigating the physical phenomena of Nature, or for under¬ 
standing and describing the progress and development of their own 
species, plunge iuto baseless, if ingenious speculation, ns the busi¬ 
ness of their intellectual lives, and flatter themselves dogmatically 
with the attainment of truths, which thov have no means of substan- 
tiating. Surely human reason is never greatly, usefully, or ’wisely 
employed, but in developing the revelations of the Supreme In¬ 
telligence, which exist alike in our own hearts, and in the material 
world around us. 

Leo wished to establish an English lecture in Homo, where 
such of our countrymen as might desire to attend relinous 
services in tlmir own language could hnd the required* privilege; 
for this purpose ho selected the basilica Jesu 6 Maria, in the 
Corso; had it provided with suitable furniture on each Sunday, 
at his own expense, Vith a detachment of hi’s own choir to 

« 2 . 
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initiate the service with suitable sacred music; and at the 
suggestion of the rector of the English College, Selected Dr. 
Wiseman, then, w^o presume, a professor in the college, to become 
the first preacW or lecturer; and when the rector was subse¬ 
quently translated to a bishopric, the Cardinal, as a zealous and 
learned ecclesiastic, was ohosen to succeed hfm. • 

Always broken in health, Leo XIT. expired in February, 1839, 
having requested Cardinal Gaspcrini, his secretary of Latin letters, 
to compose an epitaph for that tomb, which the pontift* w^as con¬ 
scious he should be soon called to fill. It is given in this volume, 
and is a model of pure latinity and elegant simplicity. 

Cardinal Francis Xavier Castiglione succeeded Leo, and was 
elected by the conclave to his brief pontificate on the 31st March, 
being then in his sixty-eighth year. In addition to a faithful 
and zealous discharge of his previous episcopal duties, Pius VIII. 
had devoted much time and study to tlie intricacies and difficul- 
ties of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, of which he was a master; and 
the physiognomical expression of the accompanying portrait is 
that wliich is common in men partial to minute and*laborious 
research, rather than remarkable*for l)ighcr intellectual endow¬ 
ments. 

Though prudence, with a reputation for ecclesiastical learning* 
are the qualifications most likely to find favour in the conclave, 
the present biographer of l^ius claims the confirmation of a sonic- 
what doubtful prophecy, in testimony of his pre-ordained fitness 
for the papal chair— 

“ When lie was a simple monk in Rome, he used often to accom¬ 
pany his relation, Cardinal Braschi (afterwards Pius Vll.), in his 
evening drive. One afternoon, as they were just issuing from his 
palace, a man, apparently an artizau, without a coat, and in liis apron, 
leaped on the carriage step, put his head into the carriage, and said, 

‘ Ecco due papi, priina questo, e poi questo.”* 

After the fulfilment of this double prophecy, the J*opo t^nhu'etl 
search to be made for the innu, hut without effect, whicli is 
scarcely remarkable, for more than thirty years must have (‘Inpsod 
between the prophecy and its fulhlmcut. An amusing anecdote 
about Daniel O’Connell, aprojios to tlie above, is stihjuiued in a 
note, though it bears no sort of resemblance to it, except in the very 
natural disappearance of an individual who chanced to give a bit 
of timely philological information, which gained for O'Connoll his 
first decisive forensic triumph. 

Tins liad also made biblical literature a favo.urito putaaiti and 
seems to liuvc been acquainted with the labours of some of the 
German rationalistic critics, who have so freely and minutely dis¬ 
cussed the historical relations of the varioa.s books composing 
the Old Testament; most of these were Protestants, yet from the 
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ranks of thai Catholfcs, one of the most leaj'ned and most scep¬ 
tical of .biblical critics has arisen—Professor Jahn, of Vienna, 
whose profound learning supplied, as we see in his “Biblical 
Archasology,” arguments which appeared to him calculated to 
impugn the authenticity and authority of the Pentateuch. The 
learning displayed in this work was too valuable to be altogether 
lost to orthodox students of the Catholic faith, and at the sug¬ 
gestion of Castiglione, an edition of the “ Bifflical Archaeology” 
was prepared by Professor Ackermann, and revised by the Car¬ 
dinal, which contained the learning, but omitted the critical 
results of Professor Jahn’s investigations. 

But one Englishman has ever worn the tiara; and, at least in 
recent times, there have been few English cardinals. A hat was, 
however, bestowed during this pontificate on Mr. Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, of the elder and Catholic branch 
of the Stanleys, and who had year’s before shown much humanity 
and benevolence in his reefeption'^of the persecuted members of 
Catholic communities, thrown upon English hospitality by the 
French revolution of 1789. The bugbear of Catholic interference 
had ceased to be terrible, except to lold women; and this eleva¬ 
tion of an Englishman to a high dignity in the proscribed 
church excited no unpleasant feeling at home, while his personal 
character adorned and justified tlie preference. 

In the very commencement of his pontificate, Pius received 
the agreeable intelligence that the ban of political excommuni¬ 
cation had been removed from English Catholics, and that eman¬ 
cipation had been forced on a reluctant, but utterly irreli¬ 
gious government, by a pressure produced by the concurrence 
of enlightened reformers with factious demagogues. Pius duly 
appreciated the importance of this concession, though it was 
not fully comprehended by the other Catholic States of the 
Continent, utterly ignorant ns all but a few kavelled foreigners 
arc of the working of the English constitution, and of the true 
diameter and policy of the English people. We contribute, 
indeed, to the perpetuation of this ignorance, by the adoption of 
epigrammatic’ platitudes which have been uttered about us. 
Thus, wo quote Napoleon’s dictum—^that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers—as embodying a troth, though nowhere in the 
world are the peddling principles of mere tradesmen more gene¬ 
rally. contemned, and nowhere are they so popular os in France, 
where peddling is the principle both of business and of politics. 
England, too, is “ not a military nation," though shp has won 
more decisive pitched battles than any other, and has driven 
all competitors from every colony she bought ttorth retaining; 
she spends, too, more on the two services Iman .either France or 
Russia, but does not confound swajggex wi^ edtunsge, and prefers 
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substantial progresa, and prosperity to elcAally ranting about 
' “glory.” 

Sliort as was this pontificate, Pius VIII. had yet a foretaste of 
the political troubles ■which well-nigh overwhelmed his suc¬ 
cessor. Repression had, again failed of ith object througli/mt 
Europe, and men began to re-assort the suspicion, stifled by the 
Congress of A^ienii^, that the possession of supremo wisdom, and 
considerate benevolence, is not so invariably attributable to 
families wdiich have been raised by accident to wear the purple, 
as to justify that paternal government which is so favourite a 
theory with crowned c<3ntinental paterfamiliascs. 

The “three du'V's” of Julv, 1M30, which overthrew in Paris, 
though perhaps not in France, the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
were felt* much weakened by distance indeed, at Home. TMut- 
terings there were, but no actual explosion. Twenty-six Carbo¬ 
nari were arrested, but no blood was shed, owing to the clemency 
of Pius, who spared the life oY one of the number, sentenced to 
death by the commission which tided him and his companions. 
Pius immediately recognised the government of Louis Philippe, 
and graciously condescended to quiet, what the Cardinal profes¬ 
sionally calls, the “ conscientious ’ scruples of the Archbishop of 
Paris, and a few other highly placed (iallicau priests. But 
chagrin at the political condition of Europe, and bodily infirmity 
of old standing, combined to spare the Pope much actual expe¬ 
rience of the unmerited troubles that awaited his successor, and 
lie quietly expired on the 1 st December, 1830. The conclave, which 
met as usual, about a fortnight after the decease of Pius, would have 
elevated Cardinal .Justiniani, who was of English blood by his 
mother’s side, but for the inteqiosition of the Spanish veto, 
owing to a pique entertained against him by the Spanish court, 
from his supposed instrumentality in procuring the appointment 
of independent bishops to the South American Republics, which 
had renounced allegiance to Spain—but no objection was made 
to the election of Cardinal Albert Capellari, who had really been 
the chief agent in obtaining the Pope’s compliance with the 
desires of the Southern Republics. Gregory XVI., who at his 
election on the 2nd February, 1831, was in his sixty-fifth year, 
belonged to the regular or monastic division of the ohorcb, and 
had never had the supervision of a diocese, or occupied any 
public position, till he l^came a Cardinal. He was a ntembmr of 
the Camnldolese, a branch of the great Benedictine Older, and 
though ngt much known in public, yet by long r^eiwe in 
Rome, and by xcal in the discharge of his duties, had acquired 
the confidence of the most inflaentid ecclesiastics, and of Pius 
himself. Gregory was hardly crowned, <when an attempt was 
designed during the carnival, on the fortress of St. Angelo, by 
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some Xtftlianl malcontents, bat was frustrate^ by timely informa¬ 
tion, and an attack on the post-office guard, for the purpose of 
obtaining arms, was repulsed with loss to the assailants; yet the 
spirit of just discontent which flamed up throughout Italy could 
not, be suppressed by the armed forces at the disposal either 
of Naples or of Homo, and foreign intervention was invited 
by Gregory, to whom the alternative of abdication alone re¬ 
mained. Yet it is contrary to tlic true policy alike of rulers and 
of people, to accept the assistance either of Franco or Austria, for 
grievous have been the results when transalpine armies have 
olaiinod the riglit to trample on Italian liberties, ns a reward for 
I’einstating Italian princes. Gregory, however, had wronged no 
one, it was against his office rather than himself that tlie pro¬ 
vinces reholled, and even had lie been disposed to sacrifice him¬ 
self to what appeared the desire of a majority of his people, he 
was scarcely at liberty to do aught which might prejudice his 
sucecssovs. A sufficient force did^lot exist in Rome to preserve 
firdcr," and the head of a universal church may think himself 
jnstifiod in requiring assistance from those who regard him as 
spiritually supreme, when his immediate subjects are in rebellion. 
TJie (.'ardinal represents the actual inhabitants of Rome as re¬ 
maining unshaken in loyalty, volunteering their aid with even, 
officious zeal in suppressing the provincial malcontents. Yet the 
Rope and his ndvisei's were too wise or too timid to confide the 
cause of good government to a native force, and jireferred tlie 
trained, if alien mercenaries, of foreign princes, whose sympathies 
were not likely to interfere with their dutv; had it been safe to 
trust Uie numerous militia which could have readily beeu raised 
from the population of so large a city as Rome, the Pope would 
not hiive acted the part of a wise or pnulent prince in pursuing 
the course htf did. The writer of the reminiscences touches 


hut lightly ou so delicate and so unpleasant a topic as theso 
^meuin, and readily turns to those more congenial subjects of 
learning and of art, of which he is so competent a critic, and 
which llourished during the later yeara of this somewhat pro¬ 
tracted pontificate. - 

Alike by enemies and by friends,, by spoliation, by purchase, 
or by inheritance, the imperial city has lost many of the choicest 
objects .of ancient art, though sho yet retains within her walls 
the most priceless treasures, whether of sculpture or of painting. 
But Gregory added to these heirlooms of oenturies those only less 
interesting objects of art, which have been procured from excava¬ 
tions in the long buried tombs of ancient Etruria, or from the tower¬ 
ing mausoleums of more ancient Egypt It is somewhat remark¬ 
able, as the Oar^nal suggests, that reverence for the dead should 
so long have restrained the hand of avarice, and that the valuable 
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sacrifices of gold and jewels, which have been so prefusely disin¬ 
terred in modem times, should have reposed undisturbed by the 
heirs of the dead, to whom they of right belonged. Yet it can 
scarcely be doubted, that any violation of the tomb for so sordid 
a purpose, would have eptoiled the hatred rtnd contempt of,,the 
whole community, and that the man who should have dared such 
a precedent, would have speedily descended to a dishonoured 
grave. For a tim*e these diggings were as lucrative as those of 
Ballarat or Mount Alexander, and all the larger museums were 
glutted, though the choicer relics were retained for the Vatican, 
by Gregory, consisting not alone of elaborately-wrought vases, 
but gold and jewelled ornaments of either sex; gold breastplates, 
chains, earrings, necklaces set with gems, and enriched by a 
workmaifship which has hardly been surpassed by the artistes of 
London or of Paris. Pius VII, had commenced n collection of 
Egyptian remains, by purchasing ns a nucleus a small sei’ies 
brought to Europe by Signer Gufdi, but it was enlarged by 
Gregory to its present gigantic dimensions. He was equally 
zealous to add to the vast treasures of the Vatican librarj', and to 
those paintings which appear to the stranger, accustomed to the 
crowded walls of the Louvre, scattered with so sparing, yet so 
skilful a hand through the matchless halls of the Vatican. In 
1834, a national bank was established in Home, though with 
what success we are not informed, and an attempt was made to 
reduce the perplexing coinage of the Homan States to a decimal 
standard. 

The chief literary ornaments of this pontificate were Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, and Cardinal Mezzofanti. The funner, well kiio\vn 
through Europe as the restorer ’of palimpsest manuscripts, re¬ 
gained by his sagacity, perseverance, and learning, some most 
valuable works, such as that,' so long sought in vain, of Cicoro de 
Bepublicd, and a considerable portion of Cicero's remarkable and 
ingenious speech in defence of Cluentius Habitus, accused of the 
crime of poisoning. At his decease, he was succeeded in the 
Vatican librarianship by Mezzofanti, whoso celebrity as the first 
of colloquial linguists has become the proverb of Europe, end a 
reputation which, however remarkable, might have proved ephe¬ 
meral, will be perpetuated in the excellent life just published by 
Dr. Hussell. 

The presence of two Ottoman ambassadors in Rome during this 
pontificate, though neither were actually accredited to the Pope, 
excited the astonishment of the Komtu) populace, as dt * might 
awaken curious reflections in more philosophical observers-— 
.one of them was Hedschid Pasha, whose untimely death has been 
the heaviest loss which the Ottoman empire has sustained since 
the Greek rebellion. Gregory deolured himself strongly against 
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the slave-trffle by a bull issued in ISSO.' “ There cnn be no 
doubt," writes the Cardinal, “that in several countries this 
splendid decree did more to put down the slave-trade than nego¬ 
tiations or corvettes.” It was, we think, too severe a trial of 
faith, though it was'a necessary tribute to expediency, for surely 
nowhere is slavery so cruelly abused as In the eminently Catholic 
island of Cuba, and throughout the equally faithful Spanish and 
Portuguese States of the mainland of South America. With the 
year J 840, Cardinal Wiseman's Beminiscences terminate, and with 
it his account, prolix, indeed, somewhat inflated, and wanting in 
graphic delineations of character, of the later sovereigns of 
Home, who, however feeble as secular princes, are interesting to 
the most careless reader, ns the spiritual chiefs of a considerable 
and intelligent portion of the human race. The Church of Rome 
has been taught by the experience and trials of centuries, by an 
experience carefully treasured, and trials patiently endured and 
triumphantly surmounted,’every*lesson of worldly prudence, 
every art which cnn serve for the government of mankind. 
Once, she deserved the homagq of humanity, as the conservator 
of the little knowledge that -burnt feebly as an expiring torch, 
around whose dim and flickering light— 

“ The darkness seemed to press." 

For she tempered by superior wisdom the brutality of barbarian 
conquerors, and at last reduced them to spiritual vassalage by 
boldly preaching a religion which proved too strong alike for tho 
wild mythology of the northern Valhalla, and for the Greek 
divinities, which had been worshipped at nobler shrines than have 
yet been consecrated to a holier faith. Then came the period of 
her strength, when her miraculous pretensions were unquestioned, 
when faith in her dogmas was honottr, while to doubt them was 
death. In her earlier career she could appeal to tho blood of 
her martyrs,, and proudly demand if pagan faith could withstand 
the wrath of fire, and the fangs of wild beasts; too confident in 
her'Strength she now gave her feeble enemies a similar opportu¬ 
nity of proving the sincerity of their dissent, and the blood she 
shed wherever in Europe men dtured to appeal to a purer belief, or 
to human reason, against her preaching or her practice,—testi¬ 
fied against her. While she aspired to be the guide of human faith, 
of that blind yet noble instinct which, though ever desiring the 
truUi,.has been the unreasoning and powerful dave of pretentious 
error, she retained alike the practical mondity and the secular 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and enforced the astronomy of 
Joshua on reluctant science, while, she .wielded vritliout mercy the 
exterminating sword against unbeliever.. But shetWjis served too 
well; too < prosperous not to be envied, top. powerful not to be 
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hated, she was compelled'at last to ahaudon her mdet zealous, if 
sometimes overheorinof servants, to the wrath of their deadliest 
enemies; by .urging lier pretensions with more energy than pru¬ 
dence she lost England from her communion, and by experiment¬ 
ing too coarsely on the credulity and ignoriwice of mankind, ^she 
provoked the long-threafened revolution which Luther headed; 
yet this ground she partly recovered, because her enemies were 
beset by the same ignorant and bigoted intolerance which assisted 
her own temporal^ downfall, while they were les*s studious of the 
weakness of humanity. 

She still reigned supreme in France and in Spain. Italy was her 
own; she had a divided empire in Germany, and was not without 
adherents in England, while past experience had taught her the 
useful lesson, that though she might oppress the people, she must 
spare the prerogative of princes. Yet her alliance with political 
despotism, which gave her a deceptive appearance of strength, 
w^as the cause of fresh misf<irtunesr, for the long and loathing 
discontent which had fermented in France ever since the humilia¬ 
tion of liOuis XIV. by the arms 0 / England, and which her own 
intolerable bigotry had done so much to increase, burst forth, and 
the supreme head of her faith, the best and wisest pontifl' she had 
known for a century, w’as dragged through tlie dust, her holy of 
holies was again profaned, ns in the days of Clement Vll., and 
her creed was renounced with curses and with jeers by millions. 
Yet she rose, humbled perhaps, but wiser, and still she boldly 
declares herself the surest guide that stumbling faith can find, in 
that dim labyrinth where human reason hopelessly falters. 

The lessons of a thousand years have convinced her that it is 
more prudent to cast the anchor of her hopes deep into the credu¬ 
lity of the myriads who feel, rather than reflect, and to seek 
to dazzle and overawe the timid and the ignorant, rather than to 
convince the wise and honest. Therkfoke that great but not 
glorious destiny inay perhaps be hers, w-hich Boi'on Macaulay has 
prophesied in language partly borrowed from V'^olney, and im¬ 
proved and pointed in the borrowing. 
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1. A Corrected Report of the Speeche* delivered hy Mr. Law¬ 
rence, as Chairman at two Meetings of Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, held at the Freemasons Tavern. With 
an Appendix, coiilaiiiiiig the Eesolutions agreed to at the first 
Meeting, and some Illustrative Documents. London: 1830. 

2. The Unity of Medicine : its corruptions and divisions, as hy 
law established in England and Wales: tvith their Causes, 
Effects, and Remedy. By a Fellow of the Iloyal College of 
Surgeons. London: H. Bwlliore. 18.58. 

3. Four Letters to Sir James Chn'k, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., on 
Administrative Reform, in relation to the Medical Schools 
and the Examining Rohr^s. *By Alexander Harvey, A.M., 
M.i). London: John Churchill. 1858. 

4. On Medicine and Medical Education. Three Lectures. 
With Notes and Appendix. By W. T. Gairduer, M.D. Edin¬ 
burgh : Sutherland and Knox. 1858. 

5. Farliamcntary Reports. 


T he number of legally qualified physicians, surgeons, and 
general practitioners in Great Britain and Ireland, is esti¬ 
mated at fifteen thousand. There is also the largo medical staff of 
the army and navy, and of the East India Company’s service. To 


these must bo added a motley host of practitioners having no legal 
qualification at all. Many of the latter are the dregs of the pro¬ 
fession : failures, intellectual or moral, or both, for the most part 


irremediable ; men, each of whom was once the hope of a family, 


but who, from stupidity or idleness, failed to obtain a diploma, 
or who, having exhausted liis own, or his parents’ resources in 
reckless extravagance and profligacy, lacked the means to com¬ 
plete his education.* Such men swell the number of druggists’ 
shops, throughout London and otlier large towns, the owners of 
which severally announce themselves as “ surgeon, &c.,” and do 
what is called a lai'ge “ counter practice,” in prescribing for and 
selling medicines to the ignorant poor. These professional abor¬ 
tions are also employed as surgeons, not only of our ordinary 
merohant ships, but even of those freighted with hundreds of 



* Of all the candidates for diplomaa during the ten yean endmg in 1856, 
one in nine wen lejeeted. • Of course, many so rejected again present them¬ 
selves for examination, and " pass." 
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human beings—emigraiits to North America, or ti^ our colonies 
at the Antipodes.*' Considering all classes and grades of the 
profession, qualified and not qualified, we find- that the entire 
medical host sustained by the United Kingdom probably amounts 
to not less than twenty thousand, the numerical efficiency of 
which is maintained by Vecruits, counting only those who obtain 
diplomas, at the rate of a thousand a year. 

A standing army of twenty thousand men, the greater number 
of whom are presumed to be gentlemen, and to have had an edu¬ 
cation more comprehensive and scientific than any other body of 
men! What a power to battle with disease and death, if only its 
efficiency were proportionate to its numerical force! Whether 
we regard the costly education of this body, or the vast interests 
confided to it, we cannot fail to be impressed with its importance 
and its power for good and for evil. To the members of this 
body, distributed over the United Kingdom, the very lives of the 
people are entrusted. And where life itself is not involved, the 
physical well-being—health and thS consequent capacity of labour 
and enjoyment—is subject to their influence or control. Tho con¬ 
dition of our Crimean army, engaged in a cause in which our own 
imperial interests were only indirectly involved, and fighting for 
the protection of a people whose religion Christians declare hea¬ 
thenish, and whose political and social institutions Englishmen 
call barbarous, filled the national heart with solicitude. "J’ho 
administrative imbecility which sent out that army, wretchedly 
officered, and lacking adequate supplies of food, clothes, shelter, 
and provision for the sick and wounded, roused the indigna¬ 
tion of all England,—an indignation only appeased by sacri¬ 
ficing the Minister-at-War, and by the most strenuous efforts 
to remedy, as far as was still possible, those appalling suffer¬ 
ings, which official negligence and ignorance had created. 
Fortunate would it be for us, as a people, if some catastrophe, 
dire as that which befel the army of Sebastopol, were to burst 
forth and reveal the terrible inefficiency of that army, infinitely 
more important, which is not engaged with a foe only during 
a few months now and then, but which is incessantly fighting 
that deadliest of all cneimes—Disease; an enemy which is 
sleepless, insidious, untiring, and whoso single attacks are often 
more destructive than were all the resources of the Bussians 
throughout the Crimean campaign. The soldiei: who battles 
with a foe whose Protiean shapes ore countless, and whoso 

• The Lanc«( of August I5th, 1857, quoted the following advertisement 
mm Surgeon wanted—-For a vessel ptoccediflg immediately to 

Zealand. Good references and testimoniak as to choraotcr and ability 
will bo required. But as a diploma is not necessary, only a free passage to 
the above colony will be given. Apply, &c.” 
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secret and ii^ysterious influences baffle the scrutiny of the 
ablest intellfScts, surely needs above all others to be well 
equipped, and to be trained to observe accurately, to reason 
logically, to decide cautiously, and to act promptly. He 
needs to be at once an able and an acute tactician, to be for- 
tifierl by an extensive* knowledge of physical science, and to com¬ 
mand all the resources of his art w'ithout being trammelled by 
such of its traditions as are rendered venerable only by age, or by 
such of its usages as enlightened experience condemns. But 
besides a disciplined intellect, stored with science and skilled in 
art, the “ duly qualified physician” needs especially to be richly 
gifted with the moral sentiments. The man who walks in the 
midst of pain and suffering so destitute of feeling as to be un¬ 
touched by the sight of affliction, or wlio has so little strength of 
character that he neither commands obedience nor inspires trust, 
has mistaken his vocation, fn propoidion as the wonderful influ¬ 
ence of the mind on the body^shall ^e recognised and appreciated, 
the office of the physician will be exalted, and he will become 
more and more habituated to track tlie causes of a large amount 


of disease into the secret recesses of the soul itself. Ho will find 


that his remedies to be successful must too often be applied there, 
lie will feel called upon to succour the weak, to rebuke the self- 
indulgent, to sympathize with the trouhlc-striekcn, to correct 
morbid views of life and duty, to cheer the despairing, and where 
hope is no longer possible, to smootli the way through the dark 
valley with such comfort and consolation as only he who is both 
wise and good can administer. In short our conception of a 
physician eomprehends a general as well as a special culture of 
an already fairly gifted nature; and whatever changes in the pre¬ 
sent system of medical education will most surely result in pro¬ 
viding the country with physicians of this order, w'c shall hail as 
the real “ medical reform." 


Unfortunately the public thinks itself in no way rcsjmnsihio 
for the education of its physicians aud surgeous. It looks con¬ 
fidingly to the State as the competent superintendent of medical 
training, and complacently accepts all ns duly qualified licalers 
who possess diplomas or liceiioes to practice. It has a confused 
idea lliat all such authoritative documents omauate from bodies 


who discharge their duties ns instructors and examiners rigorously 
and efficiently by virtue of governmental supervision and control. 
Accredited with such valid instruments, surely their holders must 
be learned in all that medical science can tench, is the conclusion 
of the evcr-credulouB public, and so it commits its life to their 
keeping. After living a long time in the sphere of delusion, we 
are made very uncomfortable when visions of reality obtrude 
themselves, but like unpalatable medicines, their effects arc oftcu 
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very wholesome. We sjinll therefore present our readers with a • 
view of the reality of medical education; and in order that what 
is seen may he seen thoroughly, we shall confine the inspection 
almost exclusively to the medical education of England, as deter¬ 
mined and controlled by the Royal College of Surgeons,' by the 
Royal College of Physicians, and by the Apothecaries’ Company 
of London. 

The Guild of London Barbers, which was incorporated by 
Henry IV., in 1461, and which got a renewal of its charter in 
1500, from Henry VII., consisted of a commonalty under the 
government of masters named from the latter date, “ Magistri sivc 
guhornatores Mistere harbitonsorum -ct sernrgicorum.” This 
guild, which was united with a rival company in 1612, by Heni’y 
VIII., finding itself harassed by the prosecutions of the College 
of Physicians, sought a confimation and extension of its privi¬ 
leges from James I., who empowered it to form a “Court of 
Assistants,” two of whom, along with the master, were to examine 
all intent on practising surgefy in London, or within three miles 
thereof Charles I. increased the number of examiners to ten, to 
be elected for life, by and out of the Court of Assistants, of which 
they were still to form' a part, and extended the jurisdiction of 
the college over an area of seven miles around liondon. When 
in 1745 the surgeons were separated from the barbers by Act of 
Parliament, sixteen persons were nominated who were to elect 
five others; the twenty-one persons thus, appointed for life, with 
power to elect their sueeessors, constituted the new Court of 
Assistants. In 1800, this corporation was erected into a College 
by Royal Chiuter; the constitution and powers of this college re¬ 
mained substantially the same, as enjoyed by the Company and 
defined by the Act of Parliament just mentioned. The final 
transformation of the Company into the College was effected in 
1822, when another charter dignified the master, governors, and 
court of assistants, by the new titles of president, vice-president, 
and council, and conferred the privilege of having a mace ! ^Ve 
are informed by one of its presidents (Mr. Guthrie) that as the 
act of 1745 was obtained by the infiuence of George II.'s ser¬ 
geant-surgeon, Mr. Runby, on condition that he was mode the 
first master of the new corporation of surgeons, so this corpora¬ 
tion became a college in 1800, “by private arrangement and 
bargain” with another sergeant-surgeon, Sir David Dundas, who 
sold to the court of assistants his influence with royalty, on 
terms as satisfactory as> those dictated by his predecessor. 

The constitution of this surgical corporation wholly Ignored 
the existence of the large body of men who had paid for and 
who practised by the authority of its diploma. A self-elective and 
irresponsible council, the members of which were removeablo only 
by death, exercised without the possibility of check or correction 
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the sole control of surgical education in England, and appro¬ 
priated, in ti^e way most agreeable to itself, the large revtMiue 
derived from the fees of candidates for its diploma. To say tljat 
the members of this council availed themselves of their ofBcial 
position to enhance their own influence and to enrich themselves, 
is merely to say that they were human; we are only concerned to 
illustrate the abnormal development of tliese tendencies, and the 
thousandfold evils of that development when fostered and pro¬ 
tected by the State. 

The council was, and still is, mainly composed of surgeons con¬ 
nected with London hospitals. To the several hospitals arc attached 
medical schools, where practical anatomy is taught, and where 
lectures on the various branches of medical and surgical educa¬ 
tion are delivered. Many of the surgeons attached to the hos¬ 
pitals lecture in these schools, while the students of the several 
schools usually attend the practice of the neighbouring hospital. 
Indeed, each hospital, viewed as an instiliilion for ))rofossioiial 
instruction, is so blended with the *8011001 contiguous to it that 
pupils can pay for all the lectures, as Avell us for all the hospital 
practice, which they will have attend during tlieir jicriod of 
study, ill one sum; and to induce them to do so a largo reduc¬ 
tion on the total amount payable fi&r all the course of lectures 
is made. In short, the joint authorities of the school and hos¬ 
pital contract to supply any applicant with all Die certilicates 
necessai 7 to constitute him an twlmissiblo candidate for the 
diploma of the College of Surgeons; the ooiulilions on the 
student’s part being payment of the siipuljited sum when lie 
enters the school, and such altcndanee there and at the hospital 
as may justify the tcnchei's, really or seemingly, in certifying that 
the student 1ms “diligently' attended their several courses of 
lectures, and the requisite hospital practice. 

As the members of the council of the newly-chariered college 
stood in the relation just described to the metropolitan schools, 
it very naturally occurred to them to use their authority in order 
to secure for themselves tho monopoly of teaching the gieat 
majority of English medical students. Accoitlingly they resolved 
in 1821 that no person should ho an adniissiblo candidate for 
the surgical diploma until he produced certifleates of having 
attended certain courses of lectures during tliree winter sessions, 
and of having attended the surgical practice of a hospital during 
nt least one year. They resolved at the same time that they 
would • not recognise the certificates of any English provincial 
teachers or of tho surgeons to any English provincial hospital. 

The unjust and injurious effects of ttiese resolutions were too 
numerous and too exteusivelv ramified to admit of complete 
explanation here, but we shall describe those which are most 
notorious:—the refusal to recognise the certificates of English 
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provincial hospitals was^a great wrong to those hos 2 )itals and to 
their surgeons, as a considerable amount of fees wa^thus diverted 
from them to their jirotected'' rivals in London. Tho reason 
put forward by the college for their exclusion, viz., in order “ to 
promote tho cultivation of sound chirurgical knowledge, and to 
discountenance practices which have a contrary tendency,” is„but 
a transparent pretence,*if we may trust tho judgment of Mr. 
Lawrence, now one of the College Examiners. He says, “ This 
proscription conveys a most injurious reflection on the surgeons 
of our country hospitals; having the pleasure of being acqufiintcd 
with many of them, and being, therefore, able to speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge of their abilities and professional attainments, 
I have no hesitation in declaring that a more unmerited exclusion 
was never pronounced against any set of men.” Tho injustice to 
pupils was no less decisive. The expenses of their iirufessional 
education were greatly increased by residence in the metropolis 
and by the higher fees of metropolitan ‘instructors. On this 
point we again quote Mr. LaWrenceT—“Tlie provincial hospitals 
of England, many of wliich equal in the number ot' their patients 
the smaller Jiospilals of London, afford every opportunity of a('- 
qniring that most valuable kind of knowledge which is derived 
from experience. The practical study of tho profession is hen; 
conducted with peculiar advantages, from the comparatively small 
number of students .... The number of persons to wdiom 
instruction can he imparted at the bedside of the patient is cir¬ 
cumscribed witlhn narrow limits .... The examination and 
explanation 'of a case, and its principles of treatment, cun he 
made useful only to the small nuuiber who are able to see the 
patient and hear the sui^geon.” Mr. Lawrence adds tliat the 
forced desertion of the country hospitals has the injurious cfiect 
of crowding with pupils the wmds and operating theatres of the 
London hospitals so as to limit and often entirely im 2 >cde all 
useful instruction in those establishments.'* Mr. Ahonielhy in 
an address by him to the council, admitted that “ the Court of 
Examiners knew that many of the provincial hospitals of this 
country presented a larger field for tlio acquirement of practical 
knowledge than is to be met with in some of the metropolitan 
hospitals which it has recognised as schools of surgery.” 

About 1824 anatomical subjects were obtained wdth great diffi¬ 
culty in London ; it therefore occurred to an accomplished anato¬ 
mical teacher, Mr. Bennett, to open a school for English students 
in Paris, where tho facilities for dissecting were great, and as tho 
hirge medical schools of London limited their instruction in 
practical anatomy to the winter session, private teachers obtained 
such subjects as were to be hod between March and October, and 
gave anatomical instruction during the summer ttonths, and 
thus^ none of the opportunities (always too few) for dissection 
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were lost.* But if these sensible aiTangements had been allowed 
to continue the monopoly of teaching enjoyed by the members of 
the college council would have been trenched upon, recognition of 
them was therefore refused. Mr. Bennett’s Paris class consisted 
chiefly of “ men far advanced in their studies, seven-eighths of 
them at least being doctors of medicine# or members of colleges 
of surgeons," and was, therefore, calculated to enable the most 
enterprising English physicians and surgeons to distinguish 
themselves in their profession. French students became jealous 
of Mr. Bennett’s school lest it should enhance the scarcity of 
subjects. Apprehending some obstacles from the French Govern¬ 
ment he appealed to Mr. Canning, on the ground of the great 
advantages presented by the Paris school to English students, to 
use his influence with the French Government in order that the 
school might be sustained. But an unanimous resolution of the 
college council, enclosed in n letter from its president to Mr.. 
Canning, "successfully dissuaded, him from affording to his 
countrymen the protection they solicited.” Private teachers of 
anatomy, by devoting all their energies to their undertakings, 
instead of dispersing them in hospital and private practice, are 
sure to be the most thorough and competent teachers, and yet it 
is these very men which the State-accredited college refused tO’ 
recognise. After !Mr. Bennett’s Paris school was closed, he and 
a Mr. Kiernan, equally distinguished as a teacher, as well ns all 
others who were not surgeons or physicians to a London hospital, 
were virtually prohibited from giving instruction by the resolution 
of the college not to accept their certificates, although, as Mr. 
Jiawreuce says, “ it is notorious that the appointments to London 
hospitals, being often procured by numerous connexions and 
powerful interest, are not in themselves a criterion of talent and 
knowledge, and that they have been held in many instances by 
persons of no professional reputation.’’ 

While the council was thus active in extinguishing every at¬ 
tempt to compete with the schools or hospitals to which its 
members were attached, its examinations were notoriously inade¬ 
quate os tests of professioual skill. A considerable portion of 
the fees payable by admitted members being shared by the pre¬ 
sident, vice-president, and council of the College, and the re¬ 
mainder being at their disposal, it was alleged that Uie sums 
thus obtained and obtainable, acted as a pow^ul stimulus, 
to confer the college diploma on as large a number of can¬ 
didates iii posmble. We learn from one of the resolutions 
'' ■ ' - ■ . 

* Mr. Lizan, in the Prefaces to his Anatomteal Plates^ laments the want of. 
subjects in Sdhdinr^, and states that they "have how risen to the enormous 
sum of tweafy (ruineas. a sum suffioient to enable a student to go to Paris, 
a'tudy Ms {NCofeonon, and return home.'*—Quoted by Mr. Lawtouce. 
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are material, and the worm material, the salt must be. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Oandlish has unlimited resources at his command for its supply. 

But the sadness of all this is, that such views can find favour with our 
acute northern countrymen. We had been led to think that the more 
enlightened among them had come to see that the fatalism which lies 
at the root of the Galvinistic creed is as compatible with a benevolent 
issue of this mundane economy as with one of woe. We had entertained 
some hopes that eminent metropolitan preachers like Dr. C£m^ish 
himself, were often content in their discoui’ses to satisfy the traditional 
feelings of their congregations by some customary phrases epneen^g 
corruption, election, and grace, and by some occasional protest against 
popery and quasi-popery, equivalent to the reading of his prayers 
before sermon by the English clergyman; and that they thus felt 
much at liberty to follow their own more liberal bent in the rest of 
their discourses. But the publication of such a paragraph as we have 
quoted goes far to shake this hope. Yet for the sake of Dr. Candlish’s 
readers we must quote one other passage from him, and ask them if 
they can reconcile the two. 

“ What a scene here bursts and breaks on tlic enraptured view of faith! What 
a crisis! Christ, the man Christ Jesus, standing again on this earth in the 
body; all his redeemed with him in the body; not a breath, not a whisper of 
opposition or rebellion anywhere to be heard throughout all its continents 
and kingdoms; not a tomb anywhere; not a dying gi*oan; not a trace of siu^s 
or of sorrow’s ravages; not the faintest vestige of the footstras of the 
Arch-fiend who first brought sin anil sorrow to its shores! les ! His work m 
done! The end for which he got the kingdom is fully and for ever attained. 
He may deliver it up to Cod, even the^'atner/*—(p. §9.) 

Meanwhile, outside of this fair scene, the earth, so swept and gar¬ 
nished, gravelled and carpeted for the reception of the prince, thero 
lies a hideous region into which he is forbidden to enter. From this 
earth, where Providence, and Kedemption, and^pirit have done their 
utmost, there have been carried ofl’ into the dominion of the Arch-fiend 
myriads of prisoners never to bo delivered from his sway. Gigantic 
and undying sins possess the souls, and gnawing worms and sjdted 
fires torment for over the bodies of his victims. Can this be the right 

reading of the gospel of salvation? ^ v i • 

We should not, however, omit to notice that Dr. Candlish, in 
discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, draws a critical dis¬ 
tinction between “flesh and blood,” and “flesh and bones,* and 
considers that a light is thus thrown upon the nature of that 
promise. For that while St. Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” it is foretold that our bodies shall be 
made like unto Christ’s body, which, after his rising, is said to have 
had “ flesh and bones.” "Certainly “ the bones,” “ bone of bone ” and 
the like, were Hebrew phrases for signifying the essential and innennost 
nature of man. But only figuratively so; they do not convey any phy¬ 
siological truth. And Dr. Candlish is here led, according to his wont, 
to draw a literal Inference from figurative premises. 

Tho question concerning the oririn of human language tonchee 
theology at more points than miq. For like other sciences which havje 
emerged in modern times, it enters on ground where tlm Bible appears 
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satisfy the pt^fessioil." In January, 184S, ^ir James Graham, 
then Secretary of State, transmitted to the college fifteen pro¬ 
positions which he wished to have embodied in a new charter. 
I’inally, in 18-18, the reformed charter came into force. Its main 
ohj(S7t was to lessen the exclasiveness o^ the governing body in 
regard to offices, honours, and emoluments, by the creation 
of an order of follows who should be eligible to the council 
and to the lucrative cxaminerships. By this charter Sir 
James Graham ordained that out of the then existing com¬ 
monalty of surgeons not less than 350, nor more than 300, 
should be forthwith created fellows, without examination and 
without payment. This was to be done “ with all convenient 
speed after the date of these, our letters i)atent, and before 
the expiration of three calendar months," and accordingly it 
was done “by one general diploma.” To select 800 for this 
new honour out of about 12,500, without submitting them to 
anv examination, was a task hs invidious as it was absurd. The 
real value of an honour so conferred, without applying any test 
of competency, was small indeed.in the eyes of impartial persons. 
By the profession its worth as nn evidence of merit was sufficiently 
appreciated, but it raised its possessors nominally, ond as in the 
profession there is a great deal in a name, it was eagerly clamonred 
for. As an indication to the public of .superior professional skill, 
it was “ a mockery and a snare." This nostrum of the state 
physician. Sir James Graham, was thus applied: First, a net 
was thrown over the surgeons of London, and all who were 
members of the then existing council, all who were surgeons or 
assistant surgeons to the several hospital^ recognised by the 
college, all lecturers on anatomy or surgery recognised by the 
college, and all who had been surgeons to such hospitals, pro¬ 
vided they were nipmbers of the college, were caught, and sud¬ 
denly found themselves within the pale of the fellowship. But 
this crowd of distinguished indistinguishables was not yet large 
cnongh to satisfy the atoiung spirit of 9ir James, who was sin¬ 
cerely anxious to • remedy by fresh State interference those very 
iHs which had been exclttsively caused by a like interference 
in former times. But in the practice of politic.? almost a& 
praotitioneTB are homoeopaths. Accordingly, it was “thon^ 
right to add those who, although eh'gible for the coonofl^ . 
hod been passed by and not eleeted, as w(dl as otheis re- 
siding in' London who were inniors, not practising pharmi^,. • 
and some fsw others who might have a certain degioe o| note hi 
the country mi large." Then Wio esp^ de eotja in the bosom of 
President Out&rte, who 'had. been ah army plead^ 

tonebmgly for bis oifli of4«r. " Yott <hmaot said he» of 

leaving the offloent of tiid pobfio tMviojKoiit 1 . 4 . yon ongfaji at 
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least to take the senior officers belonging to the three hranchee 
of the service, anil probably they may be satisfied with that.” 
Thirty-four “inspectorial,” or “ superintending" surgeons were 
therefore selected from the three services solely on accomt of 
their setiionty, as recipients of the newly created honour. A 
gentleman holding only’the rank of regimental surgeon was pro¬ 
posed along with the above for tlie fellowship, on the ground of 
his great professional ability; but to have elected him would 
have been to violate the simplicity of the arrangement of election 
by seniority, tlie president therefore strongly objected, and fought 
manfully for the principle of seniority. Vigorously besieged by 
certain members of the council, he yielded in this one case wit!i 
the understanding that it should not be taken as a precedent. 
But now the troubles o‘f Sir James and of the college, just when 
the great act of pacification was expected to diffuse only joy and 
satisfaction, really began. “ The senior-officers of the Guards," 
says the president, “ when tlltey heard of this [the election of ri 
junior], were much displeased, and they all addressed tlie college. 
Their letters are very angry letters; they addressed the council 
individually, and came to me to say that I had used them ill.” 
The large number of the envious, or of the neglected meritorious, 
raised a loud shout of anger and dissatisfaction. The tumult, 
gathering strength ns it arose from different parts of the country 
and from the army and navy of both the Royal and East India 
services, appalled equally the stout heart of the reforming 
baronet and of the conservative president. Sir James yielded 
to the new demands. Although the whole 300 fellows hud 
already been breated, the clamour of the tumult could not even 
he temporarily silenced until the new honour had been awarded 
to 24a more of the most eager claimants, still without submitting 
them to any test of their 'knowledge or skil^ In the haste of 
this second pacification, two Mr. Halls were confounded with 
each other, and the diploma intended for Thomas, without 
examination, was sent to John. “John," says the president, 
“ having got the diploma, stated that he was very much obliged 
to us—that it was quite an unexpected honour, but that he would 
keep it." When informed of the mistake, he said, “ As you have 
been so good as to forward the diploma to me, 1 shall keep it.” 
What was to be done ? The 242 additional fellowships which Sir 
James had ordered to be conferred without examination or pay¬ 
ment were already disused of. There was nothing for it but to 
oblige the unfortunate Thomas to submit to an examinatian,‘aud to 
pay £j oWore he could be distinguished as WM originally intendedi 
In short, the method of awarding ihe fellowship, and the prin¬ 
ciple which guided the selection df its sepipients, created more 
dissatisfaction than its noh-exisienoe. The result of the double 
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paciiicaiioa, order of the Homo Secretary, was a formidably 
rebellion, which organized itself, in 1845, under the name of 
“ The National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery.” 
In 1848, Mr. Guthrie laments that of the 12,500 members of the 
college, 12,000, or 40 per cent., “ have strenuously objected to 
the changes that have taken place under the late charter," and 
have foresworn allegiance, and expresses his opinion,'* that if the 
objectionable pai'ts of the said charter were removed, they would 
*• return to tlio college." Such are tlie beneficent results of over- 
legislation. Not the least ludicrous part of this story is tliat in 
which Mr. Guthrie most pathetically narrates how he and his 
council were forced to pray for a charter, which they not only did 
not want, hut towards*which their conservative instincts inspired 
them with the strongest repugnance. “ When it became neces¬ 
sary,” says ho, “ to accept the charter, wo accepted it, of course; 
when it became necessary to pray for it—which wo have been 
sadly accused of having doiie, contrary to the interests of the 
profession—we were obliged to pray for it on the same principle, 
the law yers informing the council that if they did not consent 
to pray for it, it would bo considered to be flying in the face 
of Sir dames Graham, and that consequently it would be the 
same thing as refusing to obey his orders. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the council thought it right to pray for it, being quite 
sfilisfied (! ?) to place the business in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, and let him do as ho pleased, hoping that it would 
operate in the end for the benefit of the profession.” 

The preceding episode in the history of the Loudon College of 
Surgeons, wliich has its parallel in the history of the Dublin 
College' of Surgeons, is an instructive illustration of the evils 
wrought by Government when not confined to the legitimate 
sphere of its activity. If it had never interfered with the free 
«levolopment of these Colleges, their administrators could never 
have hccomo despotic; but, having empowered them to do so, 
the only way to remedy the evil is to remove its cause—to with¬ 
draw all Government authority. Then, unless the requisite 
reforms were effected, the commonalty of the College would rebel, 
secede, and establish a rival institution, democratic in spirit, and 
so far so in form as its members might find most expedient for tho 
ndministraiion of justice, and the elevation of the most scientific 
and skilful to positions of trust, honour, and emolument, according 
to their degrees of merit. We will now furnish a still more notable 
illustration of the evil of State interference, from the history of the 
London College of Physicians. • . 

Considering both the letter and tlie spirit of the charter of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and of the Act of Parliament con¬ 
firming it, it is ohvinm that the coU^o was intended to be and 
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to continue a corporation of equal fellows, compirebending all 
“ doeti et graves viri" actually practising, or about to practise, in 
London, and that all not included in the original act of incor' 
poration were subsequently to be admitted, if, on examination, 
found competent. There is no word, either in the charter or 
confirmatory act, authoriung the creation of a distinct budjr of 
London physicians merely licensed to practise—hence called 
Licentiate, or Permissi—and debarred Irom fellowship of the 
college. This democratically-constituted college, whose con¬ 
stituents were the most highly-educated men of the time, was cal¬ 
culated to flourish vigorously (the noble principles which underlie 
a true democracy can only bo wrought out by gentlemen), but 
the freedom of its growth was speedily restrained. 

The first violation of the charter consisted in resolving that 
only graduates of Oxford and Cambridge were eligible for admis¬ 
sion into the college; and as all graduates of those universities 
were obliged formally to attest»their adhesion to the creed of the 
JEnglish church, a religious test of eligibility of fellowship of a 
college devoted to science was thus virtually administered to all 
cimdidates; so that the first violation of the chai'ter necessarily 
inTolvc<l a second. As a matter of fact, the restriction chiefly 
operated injuriously in a religious and pecuniary way: during 
nearly the first two hundred years after the college was founded, 
graduates of foreign universities could easily obtain testimonials 
of admission, ad eundem, at Oxford and Cambridge, and thus, 
without residence, by signing the thirty-nine articles, and paying 
the customary fees, they became eligible for the fellowship of the 
London College. 

The third violation of tbe charter eflected a complete revolu¬ 
tion in the constitution of the college, and inflibted upon it a 
deadly injury: at a very early period, probably about 1581, while 
graduates of other universities could still be incorporated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, a bye-law empowering the creation of a 
squunte body of Permissi or Licentiates was enacted. Theae, 
after examination, and the payment of fifty-six pounds ten shil¬ 
lings, receive a licence to practise in the metropolie, but are 
refhsed admission as fellows of the college. Thus the fellows be¬ 
came a more exclusive body, and constituted distinctions between 
themselves and the body of mere licentiates, gre^y to their own 
personal advantage, and to the exactly proportionate iiyury of tb» 
licentiates. More {titiable contradiwons tl^ those in which. 
the advocates of tms selfish byerjaw have iiavolved jthtmff^Yea 
while seeking to defend it, it has seldom been, bur lot to.vritnesei 
While reoi^nising that the feUowsbip isAn. homutr; that it is an 
. weidenoe of literary and soientific education, and tiiat the praotioe 
«f a physician depends in o degrtts” 'opinion; 
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'while alleging that the fellowship, because obtainable only after 
' the candidate has taken a degree at Oxforct or'Cam bridge, is also 
a proof of superior moral habits and character. Sir Henry Hul- 
foi^ actually tells the Parliamentary Committee in almost the 
sam^ breath, that the* licentiate is not on a lower scale than the 
firilow, and that no injury is done to tbe*former by refusing liim 
the fellowship! 

But the spirit of selfish injustice had not yet completed its 
incarnation. The college, in order to restnet the fellowship still 
furthei’, wrote to the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge, remind¬ 
ing them of the favour wliich it had shown the universities by 
limiting the admission into the fellowship exclusively to their 
graduates, assuring them of the benefits it was still anxious to 
confer upon them as to payments, and in every other way, and in 
return requested them to cease granting testimonials of incorpora¬ 
tion, or ad euiidem degrees, to graduates of other universities. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge •acceded to the request, except only 
with i*espect to graduates of the University of Dublin. The 
supply of candidates being now so eflectually restricted that only 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge were eligible for the fellow¬ 
ship, end that degrees could only be obtained from those univer¬ 
sities, either after being enrolled as students there for eleven 
years, or by first giaduating in Dublin, there seemed to he not a 
single barrier left to arrest the college in its suicidal course; in 
1082, the number of fellows, honomry fellows, and licentiates, 
taken altogether, had dwindled to ninety. From 1047, if uoi 
earlier, until 1705, the practice of the college was to limit the 
fellows to a certain number; eighty and twenty wore the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum numbers definitely fixed by college statutes. 

By a custom, laudable so long as the fellowship was on the 
broad basis of eqmty, all hospital appointments in Loudon were 
given almost exclusively to fellows; these appointmeuts were 
invaluable os means of acquiring professional experience, and of 
bringing their possessors prominently before the public, aud thus 
of securing general practice. “ The fellow, the moment he lurrives 
from his studies," says Sir David Barry, M.D., “ is placed iu the 
first line of recommendation. He is placed on the same line with 
the president of the college of pbymoians, and he is lecomaamded 
by lus fellows mr sssooiates, exclusively and in preference to liean* 
tiates; so nmch so, that there appears to be, if 1 dare use tho . 
phrase^ something like a trade's union among the fellows, to tha 
oxcluaiofi nf licentiates; and'that is the case moro'pirtioulariy> 
with regard to hospital appointments." In some of thd ho^itafe' 
there an roles to which only fellows arc eligible to 

become thefe p^hytdoians. In I 82 fi, Dr« Ooplaa^ who was -not a 
fellow, was a caadididd ibr a physiollfeshSf^ of Middlesex Hos- 
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pital, but discovered that it would be useless to to the poll. 
“ I found," he said,* “ ib canvassing the governors, that the influ • 
ence exerted for a fellow of the college by his associates had put 
success but of the question." Dr. James Johnson states that, 
“ whenever the interest or interests of a feHow and a licentiate 
come into collision, whidi they frequently do, both in private prac¬ 
tice and in canvasses for public institutions, the licentiate is sure 
to fail, through the espnt de corps, and the influence of the 
fellows, who always support each other." 

Speaking of Dr. Hawkins, who was the successful rival of Dr. 
Copland in the canvas, from which he retired, Sir Charles Bell, 
who was a surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, says;—“ He is in¬ 
troduced to us by one of those arrangements betwixt our physi¬ 
cians and those of other hospitals, by which two junior members 
of the College of Physicians are to be provided forand adds 
that the influence exerted by the college on such occasions “ is 
so great and so extended, that no individual, however deserving, 
can prevail against it. Bespectable men who are aware of it are 
detened from appearing on the .canvas. For they seem in the 
public eye to be fairly weighed in the balance against the very 
youngest members of their own profession; and they retire 
defeated, and with their characters lowered.” . . . . “ Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital has been for a long series of years,” says Dr. 
Yelloly, “ in complete possession of the College of Physicians. 
By the will of Dr. Baldwin Harvey, in the time of Charles I., 
the college was to recommend two physicians on any vacancy in 
the Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, Christchurch, and St. Thomas; 
and if the governors elected either, there was a certain small 
stipend to be paid to the person so elected.” 

Dr. Copland, says, 1 believe that in all professions, but more 
especially in ours, honours are not altogether empty words; tliey 
are in fact valuable entities, contributing indirectly, but very 
materially, to the advantage of a physician." A curious instance 
of how much the fellowship is coveted is afforded in the fact that 
Dr. Pearson, who had reached his 80th year, being informed in 
1828, that he would at length be admitted to an examination as 
a preliminary to admission into the college, bravely set about 
preparing himself for the ordeal by getting up his Greek, and 
died reading Aretseus! On the whole it appears then that by 
means of the fellowship, physicians may most speedily and surely 
secure what the majority of men dearly btre— honour, rank, profes¬ 
sional employment, and, as a conseqnenoe, peewdory success. > The 
reader itfay now judge for himself of the vohie Of the privilege. 

About 1767 legal prodeedings were: institute in tiuree oases: 
those of Askew, Let^ aiid Ar(dioi^ ''&r the porpoie of asoer- 
tuning whether the college eould legally maintain its exclusive 
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system. The^trials took place before Lord Mansfield. He decided 
that the bye-law in force more than a century) by which, as stated 
above, the number of fellows had been limited, was illegal. He 
concluded his judgment, in the case of Dr. Letch, with a recom- 
raepdation to the oolloge to settle all other matters amongst 
themselves without bringing them into iourt, and with a caution 
against narrowing tlieir ground of admission so much that even 
if a Boeriiave should bo resident here he could not be admitted 
into the fellowship. 

Under the pressure of- Lord Mansfield’s decisions, the fast of 
which was delivered in 1770, the statutory limitation of the num¬ 
ber of fellows was annulled; and about 1771 two new statutes 
were enacted,—one enabling the president, speciali gratia, to 
nominate for the fellowship without previous examination any 
licentiate of ten years’ standing; and the other enabling.a fellow 
to propose for examination a licentiate of seven years’ standing, it 
being understood that a liceiltiate So proposed should, on passing 
his examination, be admitted into the college. But even this 
extent of liberality seems to h^ve been of the spasmodic sort, 
induced only by the galvanic shock administered it by the noble 
judge. In September, 1784, a statute was passed by the college 
that the power of nominating to the fellowship, by virtue of the 
two statutes just mentioned, should not be exercised if the num¬ 
ber of fellows should exceed fifty ! Moreover, the statute giving 
to fellows the power of nominating licentiates of seven years’ 
standing, was kept strictly secret from the licentiates for several 
years after its enactment; and when dim intimations of its 
existence reached them, authentic knowledge concerning it was 
refused. In fact, it appears that this statute was never intended to 
be acted upon, and was a mere mask of liberality conveniently 
assumed in a court of justice, and as conveniently laid aside when 
it had answered its purpose. 

Many efforts have been made by distinguished licentiates to 
gain admission by virtue of that byo-law, but in vain. Dr. 
Burgess, a fellow, proposed Dr. Sims, a licentiate; the proposal 
was not Mconded, and therefore he was not balloted for. 

In 1796 Dr. Stanger applied to be admitted for examination 
as a candidate for the fellowship; he was refuseHj although he 
offered to submit to an examination in Greek, and to any t^t of 
professional oempetenoy, however severe. He titen applied to the 
Court of Sii^'b^noh for a mandamus to be admitted to ex¬ 
amination, The l^al contest was a trial of strength between the 
licentiates and'followsi The judges, of whinni one was Lord 
Kenyon, long employed as chieft.eouin)^ for-the 'obllege, pro* 
nonnoed in favour of the suffloieheyof fibe bye^ldw just mentioned, 
so that the’ mandamns was refused, the Ueentiates trere 
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defeated. Tlie mask answered its purpose, and th^y were again 
left dependent on thb liberality of the college. In 1797 and in 
1798 Dr. Wells, from a sense of public duty, made trial of this 
bye-law as a means of admission, but it still answered its pur¬ 
pose. He says, “ I determined to apply fo» an examination of 
my own fitness to be a member of the college, rather than allow 
the grounds of the decision (at tlie recent trial) to run any hazard 
of being forgotten." Drs. Pitcairn and Bailie (fellows) proposed 
him: his first application was refused on the alleged, ground that 
no notice had been given to the fellows of an intention to propose 
him; his second, m^e with the utmost formality, “ was not even 
balloted for; one of the fellows moved the previous question, 
which was carried." 

Up to 1834, and we believe up to the present time, no one has 
been eleQted under the statute giving to fellows the right of pro¬ 
posal. Drs. Stanger and Wells were eminently qualified for the 
fellowship, and the latter wasi not only proposed and seconded 
by two of the foremost physicians of their time, but was himself 
already too distinguished to be capable of acquiring fr^h honour by 
admission to the college. The lai/ure of these men effectually dis¬ 
couraged all others from even hoping to attain the fellowship 
through the bye-law in question. 

The only access to the college, except that tlirough Oxford or 
Cambridge, is by the favour of the president, and without exami¬ 
nation, or by the recommendation of a body of fellows, called 
" consillarii," which was established in consequence of tbe Par¬ 
liamentary exposure in 1834, and which is deputed to select 
licentiates for the fellowship. Persons thus selected are also 
admitted to the college without examination. The bye-law 
granting admission by favour of the president was first enacted, 
as we have said, under the stimulus of Ijord Mansfield. The 
president was then empowered to propose two licentiates yearly; 
even this number was thought too great, end the bye-law was 
altered so as to admit two only every other year, but in 1823^ it 
was mitered td its original shape. Under this statute niueteeri 
licentiates obtained the fellowship within the period of sixty- 
three years ending 1834, seven of them being admitted within tlie 
last ten years of that time; while daring the same time one hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven Oxford and Cambridge graduates w^ro 
elected. 

We sbriiric frrom writing timse odious pagea of tjie Instory of a 
body of physicians who stand at the head of their profession, and 
only a sen^ of duty eompels us to expose the demoralising as 
well as d^eniog effects of entrusting a oorporation with exotu- 
sive privileges, and with legal powmr to maintain mid enfe^ 
them. Gentlemen, who individuidly wre refined, generous, and of 
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scrupulous horiour, becomOi in tbeir corporate capacity, coarsely 
sel&h,.grasping, unjust, and are not ashamed'to have recourse to 
those mean subterfuges, equivocations, and even falsehoods which 
in the relations of individual men wiUi each other would at once 
be denounced with c<}ntempt, 

Vfe have seen how willingly Drs. Siihs, Stanger, and Wells 
would have undergone a searching examination as a prehminary 
to admissioa into the college: the obstacle has always been 
the refusal of the college to examine, never of the candidates to 
be examined; and yet when Dr. Macmichael, who had been both 
censor and registrar of the college, was asked, “ How do you 
account for the circumstimce that, under the seven years’ quali¬ 
fying statute, not a single election of a licentiate has taken place 
from the time of its passing down to the present period ?" He 
replied, “ I presume that the circumstance of being publicly 
examined by the whole college would be a great objection to 
any one wishing to avail Imnselftof tliat privilege!” Again, 
referriug to the efforts of Drs. Sims and Wells, the Parliamentary 
Committee asked Sir Hemy Halford, the president, how he 
accounted for these unsuccess'ful applications; to which he 
answered, “ It is impossible fur me to say what passes in the 
minds of those people who arc to undergo an examination, as the 
consequence of their applicationand on another occasion he 
said, “ I do not know the class of persons who are excluded, who 
come enabled to pass an examination.” 

The celebrated Sydenham, while still in the flesh, and when ho 
might have claimed a share of the college privileges, was excluded— 
only in the spirit is he freely admitted; the college does not scruple 
to avail itself of his Latin works as the best standard by which to- 
test the medioal latinity of its licentiates. Dr. Wells wrote at least 
eighteen different essays on philosophical and pathological sub* 
jeets, chiefly the latter: the great value of the one in which he 
traced the disease of the valves of the heart to acute rheumatism 
as its cause, extorts even from tliat rigid defender of the college. Dr. 
Mft^iohaei, the reluctant testimony that “ it is a very important 
onethe pamus entitled " Observations on tlie Dropsy which 
succeeds Scmlet fever/' “Of Dropsy which has not sueoeeded 
Scarlet fever/’ and “ On the presmice of the red Matter and Serum 
of the Blo<^ in the Urine," announced, we believe, icx the flr^ time, 
the immensely important discovery of the causal connection whie^ 
so often exa^ between dropsy and dkmaes of the kidneys, and, w 
iudioated by the pt^enoe of alhum<m in the urines of apeoial. 
derangemeni of the renal ffmetionn in all esses of ded]^ aftep>.»^ 
8oarlet>fever { while hit celebrated e8ssys.^|tn doable imm and., 
on 4/ew, njneed him among the of.ikhiloso^osf. ws 

quiiem. X)& Ettiotsoii, who has read his works jnmre thon oaQe,J 
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says of him, “ As to a full knowledge of his pr^ession, I am 
satisfied that no one in modern times has been superior to him 
while his opinion of him as a natural philosopher, was ” the very 
highest;" the Royal Society enrolled him among its fellows, with 
whose president he was on terms of closeet intimacy, andjiis 
life, dictated by himself \)n his death-bed, abounds in evidence 
of his “ singular vii’tue and independence of mind.” But he was 
not found worthy of admission to the College of Ehysicians, the 
president of which did not know the class of persons who, 
enabled to pass an examination, were excluded! The eminent 
Dr. Fothergill had the honour of sharing and sympathising in 
his unworthiness. Dr. Watson, writing in 1771, immediately 
after the event, to his friend Dr. Fothergill, thus recounts the 
affair: “ To the surprise of every one present, Sir William Browne 
rose and proposed you, and, as 1 am told, said handsome things 
of Dr. Fothergill. An propter invidiam, an propter amicitiam 
ambigitur. In his speech or manner there seemed nothing 
ironical; it was rather, as Dr. Herbcrden says, in serious sad¬ 
ness, ‘As you are an arch-rebel this was not expected, and 
everybody stared.' However, after a considerable pause, both 
Dr. Herberdon and Sir John Pringle rose and seconded Sir 
William’s motion. Upon the ballot there were thirteen negatives 
and nine nifirmatives. . . . Had the ballot determined in your 
favour, Dr. llcrberden intended to have proposed me; but, on 
seeing the sense of the fellows towards rebels, ho declined it.” 
Dr. William Hunter, whose eminent professional merits and con¬ 
tributions to science were only overshadowed by the towering 
fame of his brother John, was excluded. Dr. Copland, whose 
comprehensive and invaluable “Dictionary of the Practice of 
Medicine” is alike distinguished as a record of scientific experience, 
sound sense, and vast medical learning, sayS, “having had a 
regular preliminary education at Edinburgh in literature and 
philosophy, I made inquirj' whether I could be examined for a 
higher grade in the college than that of licentiateship. 1 yras 
informed that no one could be examined for admission as a follow, 
unless he was a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge.”^ Dr. Locock 
was also judged ineligible. His exclusion, as well as that of 
Dr. William Hunter, was on the ground that he was an aocoucheur; 
for, notwithstanding the fact that women will persist in bringing 
children into the world, and that many of the gravest malcdies 
which flesh is heir to consist of organic or functional diseases 
of the utmrine organs, the College of Physicians was of opinion 
that the practice of midwifery and the collateral branches of that 
Moment of the profession is a degradation from which its 
^pws must be sacredly guarded. Therefore it vfss enacted 
that no one should be admitted to the fellowsliip who practises 
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the obstetric fot. The health and life of th5 women of England, 
might be fittingly left, the college seemed to think, to that large 
class of ignoramuses who are ever ready to supply their want of 
knowledge by assumption, and their want of scientific skill by 
reckless hardihood.« But though men like Dr. Wells, Dr. 
Fothergill, Dr. William Hunter, Dr. Copland, and Dr. Lncock,* 
were not admissible into the college, Charles Duke of Bichmond, 
and John Duke of Montague, slight dabblers in medical science, 
and never practitioners, were found eligible, and were elected. 
Their names appear in the list of fellows in the Pharmacopoeia of 
1771. The possession of the peerage seems to have been a quali¬ 
fication for the fellowship more valid in the eyes of the c(filege 
than that laid down by the granter of their charter—viz., that 
the candidate “ be profound, sad, and discreete, groundly learned, 
and deeply stirdied in physyke.” 

Exclusion of sui'geons, apothecaries, and accoucheai*s, from the 
fellowship, was effected, we -are tefid, by Sir Henry Halford, in 
order to keep the college “ respectable and distinct." The same 
authority states, and his statement is echoed by all the college 
defenders, that, with the exception of the few favoured nominees of 
the president, the fellowship was conferred exclusively on graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, because the college can be most satis¬ 
factorily assured of their literary and scientific education, and of 
their moral habits. 

In view of the evidence given to the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1834, of the value of Oxford and Cambridge medical education 
aud medical degrees, wo must presume that they commended 
themselves to the exclusive approval of the college by means of 
some mystic virtues, cognizable only by the esoteric and ini¬ 
tiated fellows. 

From the establishment of the College of Physicians to tho 
present time, its distinguished members, whether fellows or licen¬ 
tiates, have been compelled to resort to other places than either 
Oxford or Cambridge for their professional knowledge. Harvey, 
though a Cambridge man, studied and graduated at Padua, which, 
in conjunction with licyden, really educated the majority of Eng¬ 
lish physicians until Edinburgh becfime famous as a school of 
medicine. The stanchest defenders of the restrictive system are 
constrained to confess in word and deed the futility of attempting 
to obtain a medical education at . either of tlie English Univer¬ 
sities. The late Dr. Seymour, who naively told the committee 
he did not know what was “ meant, exactly, by medical reform 
and who, though willing to have the oollege^oots opefted a little 

.. ; . I. I ■■ I I ■ 11 ) 111 

* In cbnseqnence of the ventilatiCtt of the college by the Parliamcdtaiy 
Committee 60884, Dr. Locock and Dr; Ocplaodham since been ndmittect to 
the fellowij)ip--the one in 188ih the other ia>1837; 
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wider, thought “ thut the regular road should' still bo kept 
through the English Universities," studied three years nt Edin¬ 
burgh, one at I’aris, and one at Florence; that redoubtable con¬ 
servative, Dr. Macmichael, who is a devout believer in the 
English Universities, studied three years nt Edinburgh, and after¬ 
wards became a pupil at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Dr. Sey¬ 
mour tells us that the physicians of Ofen* were ignorant of the 
existence of the Oxford and Cambridge medical schools, nnd 
looked on the map to find the University of Cambridge : while 
Dr. Elliotson, when asked what opinion he found prevalent 
abroad concerning the English universities as schools of medi¬ 
cine, said that he “ never heard them mentioned.” Dr. Mac¬ 
michael admits that even so late as when he was nt Oxford, no 
lectures were delivered on physiology, pathology, materia medica, 
or therapeutics, and that no hospital practice was prescribed, the 
attention being purely voluntary. Dr. Buitows, who graduated 
at Cambridge, simply attended lectures there on natural phi¬ 
losophy, chemistry, nnd the practice of medicine, before taking 
his degree: his real education he obtained in London. Dr. 
Kidd, the Regius Professor of l^hysic nt Oxford, stated to the 
Parliamentary Committee that attendance on medical lectures nt 
Oxford was not expected; and that certificates in proof of the 
various branches of medical study having been pursued in some 
other medical schools were not asked for from candidates for the 
Oxford degree. Regarding certificates, “The word of the indi¬ 
vidual given to the professor, and the knowledge of his habits, 
derivable from the professor’s extensive acquaintance, were con¬ 
sidered sufficient,” says Dr. Kidd, and he, as examiner, acted on 
this opinion. Dr. Elliotson says, that not only was it not impe¬ 
rative to attend medical lectures at Cambridge, but that “ there 
were none given, excepting some popular lectures by Sir Biisick 
Harwood, on physiology, in which ho used to show the process of 
incubation by having one-and-twenty eggs of different ages, so ns 
to see them crack.” Bnch being the facilities afforded for sci¬ 
entific study, and such the medical discipline of tho students, our 
readers will of course conclude that the authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge relied moinly on the scrupulous and .searching cha¬ 
racter of their examinations, in order to guard against conferring 
degrees on unqualified persons, and to justify the childlike trust 
of the College of Physicians in their diplomas as the most satis¬ 
factory evidence of literary and scientific ednoation, and of moral 
habits.” 

Dr. Mahmichael, who graduated at Oxford, waa examined by 
onl y one professor; the examination lasted ** a very shor t time," 

* Ofen is that prt of the espitsi ci Hmigan which is on the right Wk of 
the Danube. It is connected tnth Psstii by a Mdge of boats. « 
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.nud he adxttit^ that payment of the was the chief qualifi¬ 
cation for the reception of the degree. "Attendance on the 
hospital “was entirely voluntary on your part?—I paid the 
fees. That was npt essential to your passing your examina¬ 
tion before the Begins Professor ?—It enabled mo to pass 
it better.” The following is Dr. Elliotson's account of the ex¬ 
amination for his Cambridge degree. “ I read a thesis which I 
had composed in Latin. I read it aloud to the medical professor 
in public, and he brought two or three objections against it in 
Latin, syllogistically, which 1 answered in the same language and 
manner, and then 1 think he read a paper, and 1 had to oppose 
or defend it, I forget which.” “ Was the examination after 
reading your thesis severe ?—There was none at all. Was 
the examination you underwent any sort of test of your pro- 
fiiiieuoy in jnedicnl studies ?—I do not know. I suppose 
very slight medical knowledge would have been sufficient to 
answer tlio arguments nddiuced against me.” Such was the 
course of examination for resident students, which had continued 
from a very distant period at Cambridge until 1829, and at 
Oxford until 1835, according tb the testimony of resident gra¬ 
duates. Whether the examinntiou for ad cundeni degrees were 
precisely the same, or still more absurd, we cannot tell, but 
holder’s of those degrees shall give us their experience; Dr. 
Billing, who first graduated at Dublin, and then at Oxford, in 
18 J 8, says, “1 entered my name at St. Alban's Hall, and the 
following day 1 went into the Senate-house to perform certain 
nets of reiwliug over some syllogisms. 1 took some oaths of 
allegiance nud so I'orth; and then the Vice-Chancellor went 
through a short form by which' I was declared an Oxford doctor 
t)f medicine." He adds that there was no medical examination 


whatever. Dr. Clendinning, also a graduate of Dublin, took an 
Oxford degree in 1827. He says, “ 1 underwent no examination; 
there was a form of disputation, but no vivd voce examination, 
nor any written questions on medical subjects.” Dr. Clendinning's 
replies, in the following extract, are too precious to be abridged. 
“ Did you keep an Act in Physic ?—Yes. Was that a mere 
form ?—I think it may be considered a mere form. Did you 


read a Latin thens?—-Yes. Were you examined. by the pro¬ 
fessor upon the subject of the thesis ?—The professor was not 
present- Who was present ?—The. gentleman-bedel. Was it 
not considered a mere ceremony ?—Yes. Was the thesis written 
especially for that occasion ?—1 snppoee 1 ought to state tiiat 1 
did not write the thesis; it was written for me, and produced, and 
I read it> and the counter-part was read by the bedel.” The 
Begius Pjr<^essor demonstrated the wisdom of tins arrangement by 
which the t>edel is constituted sole auditor, thuii: “In order to take 
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the bachelor of medicine degree there are two formal disputations. 
The professor attends at wese; but in taking the superior degree, 
the person who reads the lecture is supposed to be giving infor¬ 
mation to others; and then the professor does not attend.” One 
more extract concerning the all-important functions of the bedel; 
also, the authoritative statement of the Begins Professor hirftself 
shall close our evidence of the inconceivable value, intellectually, 
of English university degrees. The bachelor’s degree having 
been already taken, “ how many acts and opponencies must be 
kept for the doctorate ?—None. The candidate must previously 
read six lectiones in the public schools. Are they all read in one 
day ?—In two days, I think. Three a day ?—^Yes. Is it usual 
to compose a lectio really for the occasion; or does any scrap of 
paper, or book, read at the time, serve the pui’pose ?—'rhal 
entirely depends upon the individual, for nobody is present but 
himself and the bedel. Does the bedel generally provide the 
lectio ?—I am sure I do not kpow how that is , . . He does so 
occasionally, I believe.” Benders who have resided at an univer¬ 
sity will probably exclaim—“ Oh! everybody knows that the 
examination for the degree of dodtor of medicine'wns a mere form, 
but it was so simply because the candidate passed a previous 
examination for the degree of bachelor of medicine, which was a 
bond fide test of medical knowledge and skill.” We are enabled, 
however, to show from the evidence of the Oxford Begius Pro¬ 
fessor himself (the late Dr. Kidd) that “it was considered that in 
lieu of a formal examination, the professor of medicine, or who¬ 
ever in his place presented to a degree, might satisfy himself that 
the candidate was well grounded in it, and upon his testimony 
the university granted the degree.” During the worst of times 
the St. Andrew’s degree of M.D. was never conferred unless the 
professional ability of the candidate was certified for by one or 
more distinguished physicians, so that it was never purohoscablo 
in any other sense than was that of Oxford. 

The moral discipline and scrutiny of character to which Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates were subjected, were on|y equalled by 
the scientific culture and exhaustive examination which, as wo 
have shown, their diplomas imply that they have undergone. It 
seems that all who go to these universities for ad eundem degrees 
are so intensely moral that it is deemed to be no more requisite 
to ask for evidence of character than it is to demand from resident 
graduates certificates of professional study. The Parliamentary 
Committee asked Dr. Clendinning, “ Was any omt-ificate Of your 
moral chavacter and habits required by the professor of physic at 
Oxford previous to your passing?” He replied, “None what¬ 
ever.” Dr. Billing, in answer to a similar question, said, *' there 
was a form which is called bena decemt, from Dublin; that was 
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all;" and that he had never heard of an instance of the said 
bene decessit being refused by the Dul)lin college. Ho that either 
the morals of all Dublin graduates wlio ask for the bene decessit 
are unimpeachable, or the Hibernian Alma Mater indulgently 
dispenses it to all,needing it on tbe mere production of their 
diplomas. Its -value as a testimonial ef character, if the latter 
inference should be nearest the truth, wo leave our readers to 
determine. Of those graduates who keep their terms at the 
English universities, some at Cambridge do not reside within 
the walls of the colleges, yet it is to this residence that much of 
the university virtue is ascribed. Moreover, the system called 
“ term trotting” is not unknown either to the English universities 
or to the College of Physicians. “ Term trotting” is accomplished 
by “ licentiates already established in London, who perform the 
formal exercises, and go through the formal residence required 
by those universities to obtain from them medical degrees.”* Such 
is the intellectual and moral disaiplinc of which the College of 
Physicians was assured by the presentation of an Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge degree ! 

Much has been said about the worthlessness of Scotch degrees, 
especially those of St. Andrew’s, just referred to. Put though 
tlie latter could make no pretension to the incomparable respect¬ 
ability of those procured at Oxford or Cambridge, seeing that 
they proved their possessors to be rich enough to waste eleven 
}'ears in keeping their terms at one of these Universities, yet a 
degree from St. Andrew’s was a reliable testimonial of profes¬ 
sional competency, which deserved, if it did not command, respect 
at a time when reading a bought thesis to the university bedel, 
and paying the fees, constituted the dignifying process by which 
a man became an Oxford Doctor of Medicine. We have stated 


that that system obtained at Oxford until ns late as 1835 ; whereas, 
as early as 182G, a man was not admissible as n candidate for 
examination at St. Andrew’s until he produced certificates that 
ho hod “ attended in some university or celebrated ’school of 
medicine for at least four complete sessions, during four years, 
the following branches of medical education :—Anatomy and sur¬ 


gery ; practical anatomy, or private dissections; materia medica 
and' pharmacy; chemistry and ohemioal pharmacy; the theory o& 
physio; the practice of physio; midwifery, and the diseases of 
women and onildron; botany, and clinical lectures in a large public 
hospital. The candidate must also bring certificates of his 
having attended the daily visitations of the phymoians and 
surgeons of such hospital for at least six months a ^ear during 
two different yeurs.” *The relative value of the examination test 


* “Report,” Part 1., 18H Q- 
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itself maybe estimated as follows;—From 1834 £o 1848, 540 
candidates offered fliemselves; of these 82 were rejected, or 
nearly a seventh of the whole. During the ten years ending 
1855, 507 candidates offered themselves; of these 70 were re¬ 
jected, or about an eighth of the whole. Whereas, throughout 
the United Kingdom, of all the candidates for diplopias during 
the same ten years, only one in nine were rejected. A large 
proportion of those who w'erc rejected are members of the T.on- 
don College of Surgeons, and many of these are also licentiates 
of tlie I.ondon Apothecaries’ Company. Seven members of the 
London College w'cre rejected between May, 1847, and July, 
1848. We are informed that of the last eighty rejected can¬ 
didates, thirty-nine held the diploma of the same college. The 
examination ns now conducted is both in writing and vivii voce, 
it extends over several days, it is both scientific and practical, 
and its general excellence is reported and admired by tlie medical 
journals of the present year. Jn thw connexion it is due to the 
new Regius Professor of Physic nt Oxford, Dr. Acland, to saj' 
that the e.xarnination papers submitted this month (.func) to the 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of Medicine do him great 
honour. They are the most comprehensive, discriminating, and 
efi’ectual, ns tests of professional education, of any that we have seen. 

The internal history of the two liOndon Colleges, considered 
with reference to their exclusive privileges, is, mutatis itivtandis, 
the internal history of all other medical bodies possessing like 
privileges in the United Kingdom. Indeed, so truly typical arc 
they, so invariably have like causes produced like results, that 
having sketched the history of the operation and effects of those 
causes in the largest spheres of their activity, it would bo useless 
to narrate the separate histories of the other medical corporations 
for the sake of establishing the principle we contend for, viz., 
that in exact proportion to the extent of the exclusive privileges 
conferred on any corporate body, or of the violation of the rights 
of individuals, does the commonwealth suffer. 

Were there no State interference with the profession, its mem¬ 
bers would group themselves into societies or voluntary corpo¬ 
rations, according to thedr individual studies and affinities. 
*The force of character and of soientifle qualifications wonld 
speedily determine the relative position and snthority of each in 
the professional body. The Medical Society and the Medioo- 
Chirurgical Society of London, Mgbly important and usefhl 
institutions, constitated themsrives, and -are independent of the 
State. It' is true the latter poaBesees a el^uter, that oharter 
onlyanapends in ffivmir of tins eoddy those'imjast note which 
intetlnn with the indefeasible right private eoirtrBct,and which 

are known as the Pdrtnsi^p Litm. 
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The Bumeious scientific societies of the United Kingdom, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, arc indepehdent of the State, and 
are evidence of the tendency to spontaneous and effective organi¬ 
zation. But the best proof of the readiness of the profession to 
organize itself if Jet alone is given in the voluntary formation of 
tliree large bodies, calling tliemselves’respeotirely the “ Associate 
Surgeons of England,” the “ National Institute of Medicine, Sur¬ 
gery, and Midwifery,” and the “ British Medical Association.” 
The first, consisting of 1200 members, formed itself in 1845 to 
oppose 8ir James Graham's Medical Bill of that date, and to 
effect a reform of the constitution of the College of Surgeons. 
The second, which arose in 1844, iinder the name, in the first 
instance, of an “ Association of General Practitioners," regarding 
a reform of that college as hopeless, aimed primarily to defeat Sir 
James Graham’s measure, and then to collect into one fold all the 
practitioners having various qualifications, each of whom was 
to be recognised ns of eqiwil legal status, and as possessing equal 
privileges, and finally to obtain legal power to confer a diploma 
on candidates for membership which should be a testimonial of 
their competence in the three dcpiutments of the profession. In 
March, 1845, 1000 members of this body met in Hanover Square 
Rooms, and the entire society consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
members, governed by a president, three vice-presidents, and a 
council. The third, the British Medical Association, still exists. It 
consists of 2000 members, is governed by a repi’cseutative council, 
and has a journal of its own, in which it records and publishes 
its proceedings and discusses the various topics of professional 
interest. There is no ground for 1‘ear, therefore, that if the State 
were to leave tlie profession to itself it would dissolve into anarchy. 
In fact, the present medical bodies would constitute the nuclei of 
regenerated institutions, while the confusion of claims and privi¬ 
leges, and the interminable conflicts which constitute the chief 
part of the history of these bodies, and which, as we have shown, 
are due to the relation they have sustained’ to the State, would 
give place to simplicity and peaoefiil action. For, whereas, now 
the authorities of eaoh corporation regard their separate mono¬ 
polies as means tor their own aggrandizement, and oppose there¬ 
fore any trenching on their privileges by their rivals, these mono¬ 
polies, if unsupported by the State, would cease to exist; and the 
chief objects of professional conteation being abolished, fleiendiy 
feelings would be generated in place of the enmity wfaidi now too 
extensively prevail^ on effective araooiatmn for ihe ^moiioB of 
mediedl and sazgioal science woidd be sabsrituted for^the old oox-' 
pontioM which 'Were long maiiriy intent oaeoneeatrating in the 
hands of their several eorporaters thrir eewdpmBnts and hononts. 

The problem of medicri ..lefbna would' liilre hsen .completely 
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solved in 1845 by tho large association of general practitioners, 
afterwards called the National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery,” if it bad but freed itself of the general super¬ 
stition regarding the necessity of securing the aid of the State 
in the form of a charter or Act of Parliament. This institute 
proposed that such of its iftembers as should pursue their studifes 
after its incorporation, should be admitted only after giving evi¬ 
dence to examiners of their fitness to practise as physicians, 
surgeons,, or accoucheurs, and thus would have abolished the 
old and absurd system which involves the necessity tliat a can¬ 
didate should be examined by two or three dilferent bodies before 
he is competent to act as a general jjractitioner.” It proposed 
to give its members a voice in its constitution and government, 
and to take care that its standard of professional education 
should be as high as possible, consistently with providing a 
sufficient number of medical men to supply tho wants of the 
community. The one thing wanting to have given efficiency 
and permanency to the “ National Institute” was a belief in its 
own self-sufficingness. Had it had this, it would also have 
had the courage to ignore the Stafe, to exercise its own inherent 
power of judging of the fitness of candidates for admission into 
its body, to admit them accordingly, to give them a certificate of 
their admission which, in tin; estimation of tho public, would be 
an adequate testimonial of professional qualification, and to 
honour them by the title learned, or teacher, in tho shape of 
the Latin word doctor. The State is powerless to deteimim? 
whether a man be learned, unless by a commission of learned 
men ; what need, then, is there, when a body of learned men 
has pronounced a favourable judgment concemiug the qualifica¬ 
tion of any given person, that they should abstain from styling 
that person leamed until the State has authorized them to do 
so. It can neither supervise their examination nor correct their 
judgment, and it is equally powerless to add to or take from the 
essential qualifications of the person in question. 

We do not mean to say that if the “ National Institute” liad 
bravely ignored the State, and had proceeded to (»rganize itself 
as a permanent body, it would have completely pacified the pro- 
fession—embracing all the physicians and .surgeons, as well as 
general practitioners, within its fold. Of tho whole number, five 
thousand was, however, a goodly proportion to begin with; but 
if the College of Surgeons were not entrenched behind its char¬ 
ters, and thus enabled to resist all the efforts of its members to 
reconstitute it, the reform movement of the profession would have 
originated within the college itself, and would, therefore,'have 
uni^ the great majority of the medical men of England, ^here 
would be no sudden of violent change at any period, bboltiBo a 
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body whose normal development was not .impeded or interfered 
with by the State would assuredly mould and remould its consti¬ 
tution and laws conformably to its growing ideas. And how 
much more rapid^ would bo its development, how much more 
beneficent its agency, if it were tliuq absolutely free ! As each 
member would then participate in the result of every improve¬ 
ment, and would feel that any idea or suggestion, contributed for 
the good of the whole body, would receive attention and become 
effective in proportion to its inherent force and merit, the welfare 
of the college would be cared for and thought for by a consti¬ 
tuency of thousands, instead of being confided to a few interested 
men who have passed the most vigorous period of life. It is 
often objected that a constituency spread over the country, ns are 
the members of the (!ollcgc of Surgeons, would find it impracti¬ 
cable to take any part, at once active and useful, in the govern¬ 
ment of that College. The promptness with which the members 
of the “ National Institute ” enrolled themselve.s, e.xpressed their 
opinions by means of “ schedules” (voting papers) sent through 
the post, and attended metropolitan and provincial meetings, 
eficctually disposes, we believe, of this objection. Hut though 
very far from proposing, as Dr. Laycock did in 1818, that facul¬ 
ties of medicine and surgery should be established, hy lazo in 
various parts of the country, the presidents and officials of these 
local bodies electing the members of the supreme medical council, 
we nj'e of opinion that if the spontaneous action of the profession 
were not paralysed hy Gi)vernment interference, it would naturally 
form itself into a numbci’ of local bodies, Avhose centres of orga¬ 
nization would bo the large towns of their respective districts. 
Indeed, many such bodies already exist. J3ut if Iloyal charters 
or Acts of Parliament did not deprive the profession of the power 
of self-government, such bodies would be far more numerous, 
more efiectively organized, more powerful, and more important— 
a spontaneous federation would be almost sure to follow, and 
such federal union, representative of all the lesser unions, would 
probably constitute the most perfect machinery possible for tlie 
government of the whole medical republic, aud would, in all its 
proceedings, be giving practical efiect to the opinions and wishes 
of that republic. The gain to the profession of a government at 
once self-acting and just wpuld be immense, but it would be small 
when compared with the larger gain to medical science which would 
accrue firum the organization we are now contemplating. If all 
the local bodies whjeh exist, or which wogld be caUed into ex¬ 
istence, were affiliated, not only with each other, but witli a 
metropolitan centre, vrbere they ware sy^tonidtically but volun¬ 
tarily tepreBented, and where expprim.ehfs,' losearohes, aud disco¬ 
veries could he described and dischssed, a stimulus to scientific 
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activity, of nnprcccilenteil energy and persistence, tending to 
enlarge medical knowledge and to perfect medical practice, would 
1)0 originated ; while by means of such an organization the moral 
influence, emanating from the noblest membiys of the medical 
body, would not only bo dift'iiscd and directly brought to beas: 
ii])on any one guilty of malpractices, of whatever kind, but would 
tend to raise the profession, as a whole, to a position far higher 
than that which it now liolds. 

The membera of the College of Surgeons of Kngland form so 
much the larger part of the \vhole medical body of the United 
Kingdom, that we arc perhaps jtistified, numerically, in speaking 
of the reform of that ('ollege as being substantially the medical 
reform for which the profession has been struggling so many years. 
The education which is ensured by the conjoint examination 
of this College and the Society of Apothecaries, and which would 
have been conducted solely by t^ie Coljege of Surgeons if it had 
been subject to the control of its menibeiN, would doubtless 
suffice to me<>t the wants of the great mass of the eommunity. 
It i-' true the science of medicine is'so vast, and spreads its roots 
so widely and deeply into various sciences, each of which exceeds 
the comprehension of any single individual, that the tendency in 
men to restrict themselves to special fields of investigation and 
practice, is both inevitable jind hencticent. Thus it is that we 
have surgeons who distinguish tlienisclves exclusively as ortho¬ 
pedists, oculists, or aurists; and physicians who devote them¬ 
selves mainly to the disease of some special visens, and the com¬ 
plications thence arising. Affections of the brain, of the Inngs 
and heart, and especially of the kidneys, claim many distin¬ 
guished and almost exclusive devotees, and most of the eminent 
accoucheurs confine themselves within their own domain. But 
though these specialties may form centres of interest arouud 
whir-h men of special tendencies may severally group themselves, 
they cannot serve as landmarks by which the dnmains of incdi- 
eino may he divided into a number of departments, each to be 
denoted by a special diploma. Whatever may be the depart¬ 
ment to Avhich any member of tlie profession may ultimately 
devote himself, we are convinced that a general education is essen¬ 
tial to qualify him to pursue even- his specialty with advantage. 
The division of the profession into physicians, anrgeons, and 
apothecaries, we cannot but regard, therefore, as inhnical to the 
progrf ■'.s of medical science and the public welfare; and we are 
confirmed in'this opinion by the 5000 members of the “ National 
Institute,” who desired that the proposed diploma of that body 
sliould be a testimonial of competency to pra^iee in each d^art- 
meat of the profession. By whatever title men so eduotttbd tnay 
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be (lesiguatcd, they will be the real physicians of the community. 
Such a general oducatiou would have been secured by the pro¬ 
fession for itself long ago if tlie (ioverrimont had not supported 
the exclusive system adopted by tlm several Colleges of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, in order to gratify the spirit of caste, by 
keeping their respective departments “Respectable and distinct.” 
No reflerding person can fail to see that if all State support and 
control were withdrawn from the profession, its organization 
would be fur more simple and natural tlian it is now: tlm College 
of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company of London would 
either s 2 )ou(ancously coalesce, or, by dissolving, give place to an 
institution whicli would combine their separate attributes; the 
College of yurgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company of Ireland 
would go through the same process; in Hcotland the union is 
already effected; and generally each college or university would 
courovin ils educational iXMiuiremcnls no longer to the restrictive 
provisions of ancient charleVs, or tnoderu ones drawn up iu the 
same spirit, but to the dictates of science and common sense. 

We arc far,however,from thiulpiig that wlien theGovernment has 
ceased to interfere iu the affairs of the profession one uniform 
grade of edneatiou only, and hut one class of diplomas denoting 
it, will satisfy the needs either of the profession or of the public. 
The love of distinction, tho desire for pre-eminence, the spirit of 
caste is innate iu man, and when trusted implicitly to accom¬ 
plish its own purposes, its effects are beneficial; only when 
fostered by protective enactments is this impulse injurious; left 
to itself, it will powerfully reinforce all tho other motives which 
induce men to arrange themselves in classes, according to the 
affinities of character, culture, interests, and pursuits. If all the 
members of the profession were suddenly reduced to .one deno¬ 
mination, the most studious and scientific would undoubtedly 
associate themselves immediately into a distinct society. This 
society, proud of its superiority, (md jealous of any proceeding capa¬ 
ble of affecting its respectobility, would extend its fellowship on 
conditions which would ensure that each new member should he ai 
least equal iu repute or attainments to the old ones; and thus ife 
would come to pass that evidence of admission to thissociety would 
virtually be the best testimonial obtainable of medical knowledge 
or skill. But assuming the differenee between the general and pro-' 
fcssioual education of^s society and tlmtof the gpreat medioal body 
to be such that few of the latter could qualify themselves to gain 
admission into the former, the spirit of caste or the tendency to 
differentiation would BtiUoperate,and express itself in t£e£armati<ni. 
of a societyKOcenpying a position: midway between the. other 
two; (^7 ^sposition to grant admieBioa to either of those 
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societies, on conditions other than real merit, would be promptly 
checked, under a sys'tem of perfect freedom, by the threatened or 
actual formation of rival societies, in which justice should pre¬ 
side. Both ambition and the desire of professional success 
would prompt many to strive for admissiob into these higlier 
societies, and thus tho spu’it of caste, untrammelled and unpro¬ 
tected, would jirove one of the most powerful agents in exalting 
the character of tho profession, and in raising the standard of 
medical education ; whereas, up to tho present time, owing to the 
co-operation of the State, its working in the profession has been 
fruitful only of abuses of the most baneful sort, as attested by 
the history already given of the two medical corporations of J,on- 
don, and especially of the creation and bestowal of their rank of 
fellowship. 

We shall not run the risk of prophesying how many medical 
associations would be formed in the spontaneous way just indi¬ 
cated if the State were wholly to sever all existing bonds between 
it and the profession ; we foci perfectly assured, however, that tlie 
number and quality of such institutions would exactly equal the 
demand for them, and no more. Those pseudo-medical reformers 
who implore the further aid of the State, demand unifornnty of 
medical education throughout the three kingdoms, the character and 
extent of such education to be determined by a central council 
having the supreme government of the profession. They support 
this demand by the assertion that the numerous medical bodies 
now existing “ compete downwards ” in granting their diplomas; 
that being more anxious for the fees paid for them than for evi¬ 
dence of professional knowledge and ability, the examiners vie 
with each other in making their examinations easy, in order to 
attract candidates, many of whom are thus licensed rather to kill 
than to cure. We freely admit and deplore the truth of this 
as.sertion; but we are very far from assenting to the argument 
based upon it. This competition downwards is a fruit of tho 
protective system. The State has so long undertaken to protect 
the public from the pi'nctice of unqualified doctors, that the pub¬ 
lic has become thoroughly habituated to regard it as a responsible 
medical guardian, and therefore to look on’all diplomas granted 
by its authority as valid and trustworthy testimonials of pro¬ 
fessional competency. ■ Confiding in this protection, the people 
accept a member of any of tho surgical colleges as a properly 
qualified surgeon, and, in like manner, a licentiate of any of tho 
Medical Colleges, or a medical graduate of any of the Universi¬ 
ties, is accepted ns a duly educated physician. So long ns a surgeon 
is a surgeon, or a doctor a doctor, by Boyal authority, or Act of 
Parliament, the great majority of the people will employ him 
with child-like trust, and never diuam of inquiring what may have 
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boon the cliaracter of his education or the comparative worth of 
’ the examination he passed through. The numerous medical and 
surgical colleges, as well as the universities, are perfectly aware 
that in4;he eyes of the public one diploma is as good as another; 
that ,if a first-rate dUucation is not insisted on by the public, 
medical students will not encounter the labour of such an educa¬ 
tion, but will obtain those diplomas which are to be had on the 
easiest terms; and hence it is that the various bodies of examiners, 
wlio divide amongst themselves a large part of the fee paid for 
each diploma, rival each other in offering their testimonials on the 
easiest terms. When Sir James Graham was struggling to enact 
his proposed reforms, which for the time must have increased the 
stringency of examinations, “ there was a rush," we are told by 
Dr. Paris, from various parts of the country to the London 
College of Physicians, to obtain the extra license which, according 
to the registrar, Dr. Hawkins, “ became a sort of side door, by 
which many persons sought to gaiit admission, Avith less trouble 
and less expense, into the order of Physicians.” During the 
eleven years previous to 184o the number of candidates at St. 
Andrew’s for the degree of M.D. averaged 27 each year; but in 
1845 the effect of Sir James (Jraham’s threats of reform was felt 
as strongly at St. Andrew's as in London. During that year 128 
candidates “rushed" to St. Andrew's for the degree of M.D., 
and the same extraordinary increase in the number of gradua¬ 
tions occurred at the same time in the College of Edinburgh, as 
appears from the published returns. Presuming on the trust 
H'posed in men having a diploma, no matter where obtained, there 
was, ns late ns 1847 at least, an office in Tottcnham-court-road 
for the sale of German degrees, and in this very year the follow¬ 
ing advertisement appears in the columns of The 2'imcs :— 

“ Degrees. —Duly qualified gentlemen, desirous of obtaining 
their degrees from foreign universities, receive instructions how 
to proceed in the statutnbly prescribed way by applying to 
D.M., 38, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square.” 

One college (as that of Edinburgh) offers its diploma for a 
small sum of money, another fur a small sum of knowledge. 
Ireland produces about 150 candidates for the surgical diploma 
each year; but during the ten years ending 1850, an average of 
only 51 yearly obtained the diploma of the Dublin college; the 
remainder, or 100 a ye,ar, come to the London college for its 
diploma, because the examination of this college is much less 
comprehensive than that instituted by its Irish rival. By an 
arrangement between the London College of Surgeons and the 
1 iondoii Apothecaries' Company, their respective examinations sup* 
plement each other; hence, the college restricts its examinations 
to anatomy, physiology, and surgery. It is supposed that each 
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cauditlaLe pas^^ed botli exiiuiijiaiious; but, in fuct, 4315 persona 
passed the college during tiio ton years ending 1855, wliereiis only 
2823 obtained the Apothecuiies’ licence dui'iug the same time. And 
yet, strange to say, the diploma of tlie Loudon college, whipb, as a 
tosfinionial of eflScieney, is, for the reason jilst stated, not onl^* in¬ 
ferior to tliat of th(^ l)u61in college, but to that of the Ldinburgh 
college, is esteemed by the public, we believe, as superior to both. 
TJicso curious results are directly traceable, we repeat, to State iutcr- 
i'erenee. If this interference were to cease, and the (Tovernment 
w^erc virtually to say to the public, Take care of yourselves, a 
change i‘or the better w'^ould (jiiiokly begin. The more educated 
part of the people, feeling, that they must judge for themselves 
as to the character and skill of the medical men llioy employ, 
would acquaint themselves with the nature of the examination 
instituted by the several examining bodies, tho kind and extent 
of education exacted, and would thus form an opinion as to tbo 
comparative worth of the testimonials conferred by each iiisti- 
tutiun. To obtain such knowledge is much less difiicult than 
would-be medical legislators are disposed to admit. J1 tho 
people ouce have the conviction that in this matter tlioy reinuiu 
ignorant at their peril, they will take as much iutorest in it as 
they have been wont to do in theology, and will speedily obtain 
the data requisite to enable them to judge rightly. The lower 
classes would be influenced by those above them, while tho 
appointments to poor-law unions or public charities would not 
be made until the authorities had instituted the scrutiny we have 
indicated. This public consciousness of self-responbibility would 
soon cause oat:h rnedicul institution, whether those now existing 
or those wliich would arise were tlie State to withdraw its pro¬ 
tection, ti> be distinguished according to its merits, and would 
therefore determine to thos<» likely to enjoy most public- favour 
the majority of-candidates for professional degrees. These causes 
would react on tho institutions themselves, wliich would iraine- 
diately consult their individual interests by competing 
instead oi downwards for candidates. They would m^e known. 


not only to the 2 )rofessionbut to tbo public at large, their resptjctivo 
curricula of study, or the nature of tJieir examinaiioas, and would 
appeal to the public for its favour and support, by striving to 
excel each other in the advantages respectively offered. Tho 
knowledge needed by the people to enable them to judge of tho 
fitness of medical men would thus be l^cKigbt to tbeir very doore, 
while the principle of competition, uniu^^ed by the accord of 
i8tate protktioa to any one medical body, and ftllpwed freely to 
do its wwk, would raise the naniefe^. s^ndarda of mpdical 
edueation. to the highest pit^ at whie^ ^ey could b# severally 
sustaiimd consistently ^th eusimng a sufficient number of 
medical men to supply the wants of the *community. 
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^ The advocates of one universal standard of medical education, 
to bo established by Act of Parliament, are in fhe awkward 
dilemma of being obliged to admit that that standard must be 
lowered to such a rainiraum as will enable the most inferior class 
of the profession, constituting the great bulk of practitioners, to 
pass the examination determined on, or that the country will not 
be adequately provided with medical aid. Thus those reformers 
would override the natural and beneficent tendency of the medical 
body to graduate itself into orders of merit, and would ignore the 
different requirements of the various classes of a highly civilized 
community. 'J'lio w*ealthy, who arc able to pay for the most 
highly educated and most skilful idiysicians obtainublis tliw into 
the ])vofeHsion a class of men whom the poor can’ never afford to 
employ; to itjstitiite an examination, hy authority of Govern¬ 
ment, which the great body of the profession may pass, would 
be no kind of lest of the general professional education of ^uch 
men; whereas, if the legal examination were raised to the 
standard of their education, the unmher of men who would incur 
the expense of the education which such an examination w’ould 
necessitate Avoultl be comparatively small, because llie fees ob¬ 
tainable from the middle and lower classes could not remunerate 
them for their labour and outlay. Deprived by the pseudo-pro- 
ti^ction of Government of those moderately educated practitioners 
w hom they could nfibrd to pay, these classes would mainly depend 
on druggists, quacks, and “old w'omeu," for medical aid. It is 
alleged that the lower classes do not like, even if they could 


atlbrd, to call in medical men whose social status is so far above 
them as is that of a highly educated physician. J)r. Burrows, 
in bis evidence in 184H, cites the statement of one of Uie country 
ja'oplc—“ He is so much of a gentleman I do not like to go to* 
him.'* 

We mast admit that the danger of over-refinement in the rising 
gi ueralion of medical men is not serious. Judging from the 
general waat of preliminary education, the kind of pleasures, and 
the prevailing tone of mind which characterize tlie majority of 
medical students at the Loudon schools^ we imagine tliat the 
simplest of the vulgar will long continue to discover points in 
common between himself and his doctor." Advantages 
perhaps, be seen even in this aspect of the subject. At all events, 
Ava believe that a good general education, compreheiunve views, 
and a philosophical Itahit of mind are not so essential to the 
medical attendant of the lover desses as they are to the physi^ 
cion of the higher elajAses: In individuale whose minds, ^stitate 
of Gulture,^ rmnaiia pn^velcqa^ disease preseaaits itself in ite simr’" 
plest ai^ mtit typlcml form^ and mayr ^terefoif^ be toeated srith 
greater comparative safety, setwniam aftem, or according Id tbofe 
principles and rules which 'every man of ordinary capacity may 
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acquire 'when a student. But the diseases of persons whose minds 
are highly cultivated and developed, are often complicated, modi¬ 
fied, and dominated by subtle psychical influences, ■whose intensity 
and bearing on the physical malady it ig difficult to apprehend 
and appreciate, and wjiich it is still more difficult to contend with 
and control. In other words, the more civilized and refined 
people are, the more individual, peculiar, and manifold do their 
natures become; and in proportion as their ideas, interests, and 
emotions are many-sided and complex, will be the ascendancy of 
the niind over the body, and the consequent need that their 
medical advisers should be psychologists and moral philosophers 
as well as physicians. From this point of view alone, the folly 
of attempting to establish, by authority of Parliament, one uni¬ 
form standard of medical education, is glaringly conspicuous; 
but even apart from any other consideration, the pecuniary 
argument as already urged agaiqst such a scheme seems to us 
irresistible. This conviction—that at bottom the question of 
medical education resolves itself into a question of money—en¬ 
tails the necessity of inquiring what the cost of medical education 
is, and how the money is spent. 

During the ten years ending in December, 1850, 3087 persons 
received licenses to practise as apothecaries, either from the 
London or from the Dublin Company. All these persons were 
compelled, by Act of Parliament, to produce evidence of a five 
years' apprenticeship. The premium paid by each apprentice 
averages, probably, 1501. He gives this sum, and his labour, 
as soon as he is imperfectly initiated, as a dispenser of the drugs 
which his master may prescribe for his patients. In return, he 
receives board and lodging, and has such opportunities of aoijuir- 
•ing the rudiments of his profession as his master’s “surgery' 
may afford. The -practical knowledge of pharmacy* whicli ho 
obtains is highly important and useful, but it is only practical— 
rarely, if ever, scientific; and even the practical kind is very 
limited, in comparison with that obtainable during six months in 
a large druggist’s shop, in which the number and variety of 
drugs far exceed those of a general practitioner’s, dispensary. 
The absurdity and loss of time of the apprenticeship system is 
felt so strongly, that the Act of Parliament enforcing it is evaded. 
A contract is usually made, by which, after the young man has 
been a dispensary drudge for two or three years, he is at liberty, 
during the remainder of his term, to attend the professional, 
lecture# and hospital practice necessary to qnaUfy him to become 
a candidate for examination by the Apothecaries’ Company and 
College of Surgeons. The exammess of. .the Apoth<|;M]ies' Com¬ 
pany arc aware that this method. of ..evasion ia^ponjUf^, and fully 
Tfcognise it. The payment of the large premium needlessly 
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augments tlio cost of medical education; the youth is taken from 
a provincial school vrhen he is fifteen or sixteen years old, having 
scarcely any general information, and knowing but little Latin, 
and less Greek, to spend those precious years, which ought to be 
devoted to the general c^^lture of his mind, in learning what might 
be acquired in a few months; while the syqtera of evasion which 
is resorted to, in order to lessen the loss of time and money which 
an honest conformity to the Act of Parliament involves, is humi¬ 
liating to all the parties concerned. The extent of the injury 
which the apprenticeship system inflicts is depicted in the follow¬ 
ing evidence of Mr. Green, one of the Examiners of the London 
College of Surgeons, and a teacher of surgery for upwards of 
thirty years;— 

“ If you take, as it has frequently been my lot to sec, a young 
man who has come from an apprenticeship of five years, and 
compare him with one who has been at the university, who has 
merely taken his first degree in medicine, both of them young 
men, and nearly of the same age, you will find that it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the one who has been apprenticed, in the 
ordinary way, to a country practitioner, acquires information: 
he has no power of observing and generalizing—in many instances 
he cannot spell, and cannot put down his thoughts in writing— 
in short, lie evidences in eveiy way great imperfection of 'mental 
development, whilst the young man who has come from the 
university gains more, perhaps, in a couple of years, than the 
other would if he were at the hospital for ton years.” From per¬ 
sonal knowledge we can contim the truth of this statement. 

The fees payable as a condition of obtaining the certificates of 
attendance on lectures and hospital practice necessary to render a 
student eligible for examination by the London College of Sur¬ 
geons or by the London Apothecaries’ Company, vary at the dif¬ 
ferent medical schools; but in Ijondon they range, we believe, 
from 70Z. to 100^. As the student has to make a separate pay¬ 
ment for the “ subjects," or parts of “ subjects" which he may 
dissect, and necessarily incurs other incidental expenses not in¬ 
cluded under the head of fees, and as he must posscss a few 
books to aid him in his studies, we shall not be far wrong in 
estimating the 

Cost of professional instruction as . . . . £100 0 0 


Cost of diploma of London College of Surgeons . 23 2 0 

Cost of diploma of London Apothecaries’ Com¬ 
pany . ... 10 10 0 

Apprenticeship premium (say) ...... 150 0 0 


Total fees payable to become a general practitUmer £283 12 yO 
Tfio Cdnege of Surgeons examines otily in anatomy, pbyido* 
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logy, and surgery.; and although the Apothecaries’ Company ex¬ 
amines in chemj,stry, botany, materia medica, and the practice of 
medicine, it is legally debarred from the domain of surgery, so that 
to become a properly qualified “ general practitioner,” a man must 
pass both examinations and pay for both diplomas. Candidates 
for membership of the College of Snrgcons must have b^ken pro¬ 
fessional students four years. Candidates for membership of the 
Apothecaries’ Company must have boon professional students five 
years, but by systematically evading the Act of Parliament the 
Company allows the year’s of ajpprenticcship to count. If we 
assume that the apprentice passes two years in the house of his 
master, and the three following years elsewhere as an attendant 
on lectures and hospital practice, that his clothes and juisccllanca > 
cost him 251. a year, and that during the last three years of his 
studentsliip his board and lodging cost him 751, a year, the 
total expenditure during his five years of study would be a.s 
follows;— 

I ‘ 

Fees for lectures, hospital practice, and diplomas 


as above.J0283 1 2 0 

Clothes and miscellanea for five years .... 125 0 0 

Board and lodging for three years. 223 0 0 


€683 12 0 

It thus appears that by subjecting a.youth sixteen years old to 
the educational processes ordered in the conjoint prescription of 
the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries' Company, a 
duly qualified general practitioner may be produced in five years 
at the cost, using round numbers, of 6501. We know that the 
process may be gone through for a less sum, and that very often 
a much larger one is expended. Of course the highest class of 
medical men, who receive a first-rate preliminary education, who 
visit the’Continental schools, and who, if they join the London 
College of Physicians, pay 601. 10«. for their license, in addition 
to the cost of their university diploma, must disburse a much 
larger sum, but we believe 656l. is a fair approximation to the 
amount usually spent by the better class of frugal and industrious 
young men in qualifying themselves as “ general practitioners,” by 
the method enjoined upon them by the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries' Company in tlie exercise of the authority given to 
them by the State. Now, viewing these facts, the medico-poli¬ 
tical economist is prompted to ask whether an education equal to 
that usqally possessed by the general prabtitlonei is not obtain¬ 
able for a smaller'expenditure of tiipe and money t Or in other 
vicords, whether an equal omouuit.of time and not be 

so expended as to effect an ed^u^ation Iwr eof^r one in 
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question. Wo venture to answer both tbeSe questions in the 
. affirmative. * 


We have already Bho^nl the baneful result of the apprenticeship 
system. No additional arguments are needed to prove that if the 
first two years of the fwe were devoted to the acquisition of a sound 
geneml education, the student would- be enabled to make far 
better use of his time and opportunities during the last three 
years of his studentship than he does or can now. However idly 
the first half of the five years may bo spent, the diplomas 
obtained every week show that during the last two summers and 
three winters men can easily qualify themselves to become general 
practitioners, even by the cumbrous system now in force. There¬ 
fore if the law enjoining apprenticeship were abolished, and if 
the student who now spends two and a-half years as an appren¬ 
tice, were instead to spend tAvo years of that time in acquiring-a 
sound preliminary education (a practical knoAvledgc of phamacy 
being obtained in the six months, immediately afterwards), he 
would, at the end of the five years, not only i)e far superior in 
general education to the av’cruge of general practitioners, but the 
inteircctunl discipline and enlarged views ensured by his general 
education would enable him to prosecute his professional studies 
with a rapidity, thoroughness, and success which is denied to the 
man destitute of preliminary education, and which would issue 
in the possession of far more accurate knowledge, more decisive 
skill, and more trustworthy judgment, than characterizes the 
general practitioner as at present educated. It is equally clear 
that if the apprenticeship law were abolished, such students as 
might not choose to incur tho expense of giving themselves the 
preliminary education above-mentioned, could, besides devoting six 
months exclusively to practical pharmacy^, attend all the lectures 
and hospital practice required by existing regulations in three 
years; thus completing their professional education within that 
time, and lessening the cost of it by two years and 200?. Thus it 
appears, that were it not for State interference, in the form of the 


appremtieeship law, the middle classes could be supplied with 
m^ical men far superior to those who now attend them, at a 
price no higher than that new paid, and that the poorer classes 
could.be supplied with medical men, having an education e^ual to 
the present genend practitioner, at little more than two-thirds of 
the sum now paid for it. The • wrong suSbred by both the pro¬ 
fession and the pnblic through this appronticesbip system would 
hove been remedied long ago if medical body liad been left 
to leghdale ^ itself. - ' 

But there is another characterit^ of the present educaiionid 
system fiir mot* in^riuus thab 'wit Vf'apprenticeship,, and 


eqtifllly mniftUhteS l)t of the 
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cate system. We have already explained how tliis system was 
made available to.secure the monopoly of teaching, and of the 
consequent fees, in the hands of the London hospital surgeons ; 
the more liberal administration of the system of late years justi¬ 
fies us in believing that it is maintained,^ partly at least, from a 
conviction that its henfficial effects on medical education outweigh 
the objections to it. But our readers must judge. Each winter 
session of medical study is six months long; each summer 
session is three months long; and ns the period during which 
candidates for membership of the College of Surgeons or of 
the Apothecaries’ Company are required to attend lectures and 
hospital practice extends over three winter sessions and two 
summer sessions, the aggregate time so occupied is exactly two 
years. Within this period candidates for membership of tho 
Apothecaries’ Company obtain certilicates from various professors 
or professional lecturers recognised by the company, that they 
have attended fifteen courses of lectures. Most of tho courses 
consist of throe lectures a wi?ek during tho whole of each session. 
Some courses, as of anatomy, occasionally consist of a lecture 
each day. Adding tho winter'and summer courses together, we 
estimate tliat the average number of lectures in each course is 
Go, and that the whole number of lectures certified as attended is 
975. Besides attending these lectures, the student is expected to 
dissect during one winter, and must produce certificates that ho 
has diligently attended the viedical iiractice of a hospital during 
eighteen months. To make such* attendance at a hospital fairly 
profitable, it should occupy at least two hours a day. A special 
order of succession in which the lectures are to be attended is 
strictly insisted on by the Apoihocaries’ Company. Of course 
many of the certificates required by the College of Surgeons are 
the same as those required by tho Apothecaries’ Company; but 
the college requires the candidate to produce certificates of having 
attended an additional course on anatomy, two on the principles 
of surgery, and one on clinical surgery,—the three courses com¬ 
prising about 316 lectures; and of having attended the hospital 
practice of surgery during twenty-four months. So that besides 
dissecting, and attending during eighteen months on the medical 
practice, and twenty-four months on the surgical practice of a 
hospital, the embryo general practitioner must produce certificates 
of having attended about 1300 lectures, each of which is an hour 
long! The simple statement of these facts seems to us a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole system of medical education as now 
pursued.. Tho result is obvious: the lectures are neglected; and 
as both surgeons and physicians visit the hospitals at the same 
hour, the most diligent st^ents are obliged to neglect medical 
practice if they attend the Surreal, ^ vice vend, or to run in a 
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confused way from one to the other, thus attending neither 
efficiently. Many young men who begin thtjir studies in earnest 
become perplexed and discouraged by the multiplicity of claims 
simultaneously made upon them, and at length lapse into 
indifference as to »either lectures or hospital practice, pro¬ 
vided only they can obtain the reqiftsito certificates. They 
therefore content themselves with appearing at the lectures 
and at the hospitals just so often as is needful to prevent 
them from seeming entire strangers to the lecturers or to the 
physicians and surgeons of the hospital which they attend. 
How far the bewildeiment caused by these regulations co-operates 
with the temptations of the metropolis to start young men in the 
career of profligacy which is popularly supposed to distinguish 
medical students it is impossible to say, but its influence in this 
direction is undoubtedly great. 

Vain attempts are made at some schools to enforce attendance 
on lectures by withholding tljc cestificates from such students as 
do not comply with the regulations laid down : attendants on the 
lectures at St. George's Hospital are expected to attest their 
presence in the lecture-room by signing their names at the con- 
elusion of the lecture, whenever the lecturer may suddenly call upon 
them to do so. The chief result is, that each lecture is intemipted 
throughout by the entrance of students almost every minute of 
the houi‘, their main object being to be present at the end, when 
they may be called upon to give their autographs to the lecturer- 
The punctual and atteutivc listeners to the lecture are still more 
cffcctnally prevented from concentrating their attention upon it 
by the attempt to enforce discipline which distinguishes King’s 
College. There the porter puts-a mark against the name of each- 
student who enters the room before the professor begins his 
lecture. The presence of the idlers being thus enforced, they 
seat themselves on the backmost benches, and occupy the time 
of the lecture in playing all the games possible to inventive 
geniuses under such circumstances. The authority of such pro¬ 
fessors as Dr. Budd and Mr. Fergusson to maintain silence is 
powerless. We have often seen them compelled to stop in the 
middle of a sentence until the uproar subsided. The injustice of 
such a system to the real student is surely sufficiently evident. 
But lecturers themselves are so sensible that students are over¬ 


lectured that, however numerous may be a student’s sins of 
omission, cases are extremely rare in w^ch he is punished by 
depriving him of his certiflcam^ As when laws are cruel, juries 
perjure themselves rather than'‘convict, so lecturers'aS well as 
hospital physicians and sui'geons, 'conscious of the unreasonable 
demands l)diade| on students, ftifniSh' them vid(^ Certificates of 
having “dilig^tly attended^ th^ needfhl lectures and hospital 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVU.]-Nbw Semes. Vol. XIV. No. 1. L 
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practice, vdtliout making inconvenient inquiries whether such 
certificates are justified. Mr. Guthrie, in his evidence, says, “ I 
know too well Uiat fiom various parts, certificates, diplomas, and 
all other papers come very improperly sometimes,” and thftt 
“ they are often very deceptive.” . . , . “ I do not hesitate to say 
that amongst those attending m]|^urgioal lectures, I have atfthis 
moment three or four, who have paid me their money, whom 1 
have never seen ; and when last season I called their names over, 
1 found them absent. They had paid their money and walked oft' 
to the countiw, and had relied upon my never discovering the 
fact; and at the end of the season they would have, come to me 
and asked for a certificate, and probably they would have got it. 
I was once (?) deceived in that way, and gave a false certificate.” 
The College of Surgeons, in 1834, called upon teachers to be more 
discriminating in giving their certificates; “but,” says Mr. Guthrie, 
“I do not believe that they have given themselves any trouble about 
it, either students or teachers; and, inlnct, it is not their intei-est so 
to do, unless the rule is general.” Mr. Green affirms that students are 
likely to abandon any school Avhere regular attention on lectures is 
enforced. That this certificate system must generate loose notions 
of moral obligation in both teachers and pupils there can, we 
think, be little doubt. We heard a young man ask for a certifi¬ 
cate of having attended a course of lectures, not one of which he 
had been present at. The lecturer began to fill up the certificate, 
but before completing his signature he said to the student, “Have I 
ever seen your face before ?” After considerable equivocation the 
student admitted that he had not attended more than one lecture. 
The lecturer then said, that on receiving evidence of his attendance 
on a single lecture he would sign the certificate of his having 
attended the course! The student finally admitted that he had neft 
attended one lecture, and that he did not even know in which 
quarter of the year the course was given. But he pleaded illneets 
as an excuse for non-attention, and having paid his hospital fees, 
he persisted in trying to convince the physician that if he rofitsed 
the certificate, he would not only be guilty of a great unkind- 
ness, but a great injustice ! He evidently considered that in 
paying his fees he had bought the certificate, and that the lectures 
were given into the bargain, to be attended or refused at his option. 
Another anthentio instance, even more ludicrous, and equally 
illustrative of the value of certificates, has just bemi communi¬ 
cated to us by the physician to whom .it occurred. A certain 
student declared that be had attended the clinical lectncea of 
Dr. A., who accordingly gave him a certificate to bbat 
Some time afterwards, requiring^, a like certificate from another 
physician of the same hospital, Dr..B., he actually venh^ngain to 
Dr. A., and asked him for a ecHafioatc of havug attendiMl hia 
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lectures, supposing him to be Br. B. Whether, in fact, he 
had never seen either of the lecturers in the lecture>tbeatre, or 
whe^er his memory played him false, we leave our readers to 
determine. 

If medical science could only be learnt from oral teaching, and 
if iiiie recognized teachers we|e not hnly the moat able and 
learned in their respective depanments, but were .also constitu¬ 
tionally and artistically qualified to instruct in the most attractive 
and effective manner, the lecture and certificate system would be 
at least defensible. But the pulpit and the lecture-platform are 
giving way to the printing press. Every branch of science has 
its literature. There is no subject with which the medical student 
has to become familiar but what is embodied in systematic works 
and in manuals. The former present it with a fulness and accu* 
racy of detail wliich mere lectures cannot rival; the latter con¬ 
dense and generalize it in a style which, by comparison, makes 
the verbiage of the majority bf lectures unendurable. As before 
stated, lecturers generally become such in each medical school 
by virtue of being surgeons or physicians to the hospital to 
which the school is attached. But it by no means follows that 
because a man is an able physician or surgeon he is, ijfso facto, 
an able teacher. In many notable instances he is just the 
reverse ; moreover, we have shown that it by no means follows 
that because a man holds a hospital appointment, he is ipso 
facto a skilful surgeon or an accomplished physician. Students are 
keenlyaliveto the relative merits of lecturers, and, if left to choosefor 
themselves, would speedily select those men who have an unmis¬ 
takable genius for teaclung, and the knowledge and culture fitting 
them to use it with the utmost possible success. A majority 
students select such men now, as we shall presently see; and to 
force them to pay for, and attend lectures delivered by men who 
have not the power of commanding and retaining their attention, 
is an injustice and a folly, due partly to mistaken convictions and 
partly to self- interest, and is perpetuated by the State’s protection 
of the medical corporations from the influence of competition. 

As we have said, the student now virtually pays for the certi¬ 
ficate instead of for instruction; and as neithmr eminent scientifio 
knowledge nor great genius is requitite to sign certificates^ t|te 
payment for them is too often but a premium on mediocrity, 
Charles Bell was painfully aUve to tms trutik, and. holding pcimir, 
tive politico-economical views^ said, in lSd4; that Goverap^ni 
should equalize the fees paid for koturec^ because iaiaitihr: 
teachers offer to teach at half j^e. '^Thev xecommenda-' 
tibn is, that they give their cwtii^tM clieoplj.” I'he leotuier 
gets hie fi»sl, gim his ledtures ib emsiy behchas), SDud 
.signs his omtificstos, and thus ends his dutiss for the session.. If 

* L 2 
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he ahonld concern himself to see that his pupils have really got 
the knowledge which his lectures are presumed to impart, oud 
if he w^re at the same time able to impart it successfully, he 
Ivould he a remarkable exception among the large number of 

recognised” teachers, and would be fulfilliifg a duty not “ nomi¬ 
nated in the bond.” 

This absence of responsibility is on evil of the first magnitude, 
and is due exclusively to the certificate system. If men paid for 
knowledge instead of for certificates, and for that only when they 
want it, the lecturer would always be sure of an attentive and 
eager audience, and as the number of his class, and therefore of 
his fees, would depend on the extent of his knowledge and his 
capacity as an instructor, he would be eEFectually stimulated to 
qualify liimself for his work in the best possible way,, and would 
devote himself to his pupils. But now, being paid for his certifi¬ 
cates, the lecturer devotes himself to his practice, and ha.stily 
enters the lecture-theatre, oftffti witKout any preparation, trusting 
to his old stores for material, and to the gods for inspiration. 
The latter, proving unfaithful, often desert him; he then “ gets 
through” his lecture, and hastens back to his patients, 'fhe same 
vice inheres in the present system of clinical instruction. It is 
usual for the physicians and surgeons to share amongst them the 
fees paid by students for certificates of admission to the lios- 
pitdls. If students paid for instruction concerning tlio nature, 
cause, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of the diseases suficred 
by hospital inmates, physicians and surgeons of each hospital 
would be surrounded by those anxious for knowledge, would 
emulate each other in affording instruction, and would invite or 
encourage inquiry from their pupils in order to retain them; 
whereas now, having only to sign certificates, men of tlm largest 
private practice can hold hospital appointments, and being intent 
on seeing each patient in the smallest possible time, many of 
them rush round the hospital with such rapidity that clinical in¬ 
struction is out of the question. Moreover, only the protective 
power of the certificate system sustains the absurd and stultifying 
regulations according to which physicians and surgeons visit 
their patients at the same hour ji the very time when certificates 
aro both expected and receive^Trom students that they have at¬ 
tended both. .if ' 

As no teacher feels a pecuniary obliga^^* & assure himself of 
the progress of his pupm, and as the moral ope is not likely to 
he pfiQc^tly strong, a large proportion of students, having got 
their certificates, seek the aid of men who are called grinders, 
and who most effectually justify their name W thdr u^iiahlc 
method of sharpening up the inieUeots of their ijo the 
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degree of acuteness requisite for passing through their examina¬ 
tions successfully. 

We are fully conscious of our temeiity and danger indenturing 
to give a truthful description of the ground on which we oi'e now 
trcaijing. It is curious that although* the grinder is a direct 
emanation from the certificate ^stem, and was created solely to 
supplement its defects, the very name of grinder stinks in the 
nostrils of "recognised lecturers," and may scarcely be pro¬ 
nounced in their presence unless in a whisper. They persist in 
ignoring him, and if they ever mention him, they only do so in 
anathemas, the language of which .proves how profoundly igno¬ 
rant they are of the nature of the grinding process. They assert 
that it consists of verbal cramming,—that the grinders acquaint 
themselves with the range of questions, some of which constitute 
the examination of each candidate for a'diploma, and that they 
load the memories of their pupils with answers to all the ques¬ 
tions likely to be asked, instead of informing their intellects and 
imbuing them with principles—whereas only by a cleai- under¬ 
standing of the lAtter is a man truly educated. We deliberately 
assert that the method thus ascribed to the grinders is exactly 
that which they do not adopt, and that if " recognised teachers" 
would pay a visit to Messrs. Power, at Exeter Hall, or to Mr. 
Hinde, at 29, Nowman-street, and would use their eyes and ears, 
instead of constructing the giinders “ out of their moral con¬ 
sciousness," (as is the German process of construction, according 
to a distinguished biographer of Goethe,) they might not only 
change their opinions, but might also gather some hints highly 
useful to themselves, as teachers, in the ensuing session. Alas, 
knowdedge is often inconvenient. It dissipates so many long- 
cherished and ingenious theories which nourish our self-love and 
minister to our comfort, that it seems little short of sacrilege to 
lift the veil of truth. J3ut the nameless abstraction who is only 


known ns the editorial “ wo" can have no feelings, and may there¬ 
fore be expected to bo ruthless. 

Wc have reason to believe that large incomes are realized by 
the Messrs. Power and Mr. Hinde from their grinding operations, 
and we know thftt u -large proportion of the men who in succes¬ 
sive year’s become members of the College of Surgeons, or of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and of those who graduate at St. Andrew’s, 
or who pass the competitive examination of the East India Com- 




Success is a potent argument in favour of the method by which it is 
achieved, and we think it is a strong presji^tion that that method 
is founded on reeispn end common sense, fact, it oombinea .^ 
essential elmn^i^ofsdl iraetea^ihg^^emo^l responmbility^ 
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an exclusive aptteal to the reason. The grinder pledges himself, in 
consideration of a definite payment, to qualify his pupil to pass 
any given examination, and he adopts the only efiectual way of 
storing his mind with the requisite knowledge, by taking care 
that ho understands whetever is imparted to him. To ensure 
tile memory of facts, they ore clustered round principles. Educa¬ 
tion is an art of no mean order, and it is os difficult as it is 
noble. By vast labour and long experience these men have 
attained it. The lectures of Messrs. Power, by their comprehen¬ 
siveness, lucidity, and conciseness, attest how much attention 
they give to perfect their chief medium of instruction, while the 
admirable illustrations of Mr. Hinde prove how much he must 
have practised with his pencil, and how important ho deems it as an 
instrument of instruction. If the art of these men were pos¬ 
sessed and practised by the recognised teachers, who can com¬ 
mand the aid of the laboratqry, the dissecting-room, and the 
hospital, how much more might be learnt tlian is learnt now in 
the time which is spent or misspent by students in getting their 
certificates, may be computed by the fact, thAt Messrs. Power 
enable men, marvellously ignorant, to pass the College of 
Surgeons or the Apothecaries’ Hall in a few months. It there¬ 
fore follows, logically, either that the present enforced method of 
medical education involves the expenditure of a large amount of 
superfluous time and money, or that the examinations are lament¬ 
ably inadequate as tests of efficiency. We care not which con¬ 
clusion is accepted as the true one. Each is fatal to the character of 
the existing system. If grinders do not give that practical instruc¬ 
tion which is essential to a trustworthy physician or surgeon, it 
is not the method, hut the nature of the examinations hitherto 
generally instituted, which is at fault. Supply only equals demand. 
Grinders are judicious men of business, who provide the article 
asked for at a remunerative ]>rice, and, of course, expend no 
superfluous labour upon it. But that they can produce a superior 
article, at a proportionately higher price, if demanded, is proved 
by the fact that they prepare men for the East Indian Board 
examination, which we believe is a test of professional knowledge 
and skill equal to any to which students are submitted in the United 
Kngdum. Of coarse, at present the main function of the grindor 
is that of supplementing the defects of the recognised” teacher; 
but were the certificate system abolished, competition would force 
him to ensure instruction in praeticM anatimy, chemistry, &c.', 
but he woifld take care that his own method of teaching sboiild 
I* rtill be applied to each branch of stiidy. It is, perhaps, fair td 
infer from Messrs. Power s scale of chargee, what is their estimate 
of the relative value of the diflinent exidninatioiui, as tests of 
profi'hsional knowledge and ability:— 
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Examiiiation-Te»U: their JEteliahleness, 
For preparing a pupil to pass the London College of 


Sttlgeons .£5 6 0 

„ „ „ Apothecaries' Company 6 5 0 

„ to graduate at St. Andrew’s . 10 10 0 

,, „ „ to pass the East Lidia Board . 15 15 0 

„ „ to become a Licentiate of the 

Loudon College of Physicians.Si 0 0 


Now, we maintain that if students were allowed to obtain their 
knowledge where and how they pleased, they would elect as their 
teachers men who proved themselves to be, equally with Messrs. 
Power and Mr. Hinde, real artists in their vocation. Oral in¬ 
struction would doubtless be replaced to a great extent by books 
and private study; but many accomplished men, feeling them¬ 
selves elected to the office of teacher by nature herself, would 
devote themselves to the task, and, knowing that their pecuniary 
reward would be proportionate to their professional success, every 
available auxiliary, in the shape of practical demonstrations, in 
each department bf science and medical and surgical art, would 
be called into requisition. Competition would stimulate exertion, 
would raise the ablest men to the first rank, would induce expe¬ 
riments of various methods, until the best arc discovered and 
adopted; and would result in a vast amount of private tuition, 
wliich has the immense advantage of bringing the pupil in close 
personal relation with his teacher, whose moral as well as intel 
lectual influence can then be'most eftectually exerted. Thus far 
it appears, then, that the best as well as the cheapest education 
will only be obtainable when the medical and surgical corpora¬ 
tions shall cease to dictate the method of that education by au¬ 
thority derived from the State. 

There has long been much diversity of opinion, and much dis¬ 
cussion concerning the value of any possible examinatioti os a 
reliable test of competency—whether in the learned professions 
or in the civil service—and the assertion of its inadequacy is 
put forward os a justificatioa of the certifleate system. If the 
foregoing represetktation of the working and results of that system 
be true, much abshraot reasoning in favour of it might have been 
Spared by sim^l^ learning the facts. They ^rove that with respect 
to the olnect it is intended to achieve, its fiulnre is total, and that 
it is productive of great and generally acknowled^ evil. There¬ 
fore, inadequete om unsatisfaetory os examinations are as 
of ability, knowledge, and skill, they are the only reliable seoiitn^ 
to be hml. All thinking men aoknowhtdge, we presume, that 
gasras and wisAte oanaot be j^psaged « board of exantiners; 
and that as tin grai^sst powers take the lo«gest time 

to ripen, the State would oFtan nQebt its ablest servants, and tbe 
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learned professions their brightest ornaments, were all who fail 
in the early part of their career to obtain the approval of examiners 
permanenUy excluded. 

We are very far, therefore, fi’om holding up examination-tests 
ns infallible; we simply maintain that in the great inajori^ of 
cases they sii 2 )ply the only available data for judgment, and that 
for all practical purposes they are successfully a 2 )plicable. Wo 
believe, moreover, that the extent of their efficacy still remains 
to be learnt. We arc by no means sure that the best methods 
of examination are adopted. We doubt whether the practice of 
testing a man's qualifications by the copiousness of his memory 
is so trustworthy as that of inferring his fitness to contend with 
the protean forms of disease from the display of his reason and 
judgment concerning real or supposed cases placed before him. 
And it seems to us that the former method is applied far more 
extensively than the latter, "iye aro.confirmed in this opinion by 
the general admission of medical men, that within a few months 
after the date at which a physician or surgeon has received his 
diploma, he has forgotten so much of what was essential to 
enable him to obtain it that, were he to submit to a fresh exami¬ 
nation identical with that he formerly underwent, he would be 
rejected. Then, agaiir, the time occupied in examining whether 
a mau is qualified to become a general practitioner is for from 
sufficient. A glance at the list of subjects in wJiich a student is 
examined within a single hour at Apothecaries' Hall will show 
how superficial and inadequate the examination must be. They 
are as follow:—Latin; Chemistry (inorganic, organic, and prac¬ 
tical) ; Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and 'J'hcrapeutics; Botany 
(including Vegetable Physiology); Anatomy and Physiology; 
Pathology; Principles and Practice of Medicine; Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Children. Such is the system of 
examining according to Act of Parliament! The London College 
of Surgeons likewise spends only one hour in examining each 
candidate for membership; but as this college e.xnntines on only 
three subject—Anatomy, Iffiysiology, and Surgery—the propor¬ 
tionate time whiph it expends in testing the merits of its candi¬ 
dates greatly exceeds that occupied by the Apothecaries' Com¬ 
pany.* So long as 1000 men are by this system adjudged 
worthy to be annually added to the professional body, it is 
wasting words to talk of the powerlesSness of examinations to 
test the ability and knowledge of candidates. The feet is, tho 
examiners both of the College of Surgeons and of the Apothe- 



vHwi: wQuia nave a worse c&aaee tun a geoa otasiae eat ittii 
Now the examination is conduct^ in' Englisb, is both in writine 
Ana v$vd voce, and extends over four days. * 
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_ caries’ Company have chiefly trusted to the enforcement of their 
respective curricula of study in order to secure properly-qualified 
candidates; and thus the certificate system is not only fraught 
with the evils already.dcscribed, but actually renders the Aami- 
uations comparatively nugatory by induping examiners to rely 
upon its plausible and delusive assurances. 

Though the examiners under the Apothecaries’ Act give too 
little time to their duties, the comparatively few years during 
which that Act has been in force precludes the possibility of 
ancient abuses, while the annual election or rc-election of the 
examiners ensures tlioroughly competent men, and stimulates 
them to discharge tlieir duties as effectually as possible within 
the short time allotted to them. But the l.ondon Corporation of 
Surgeons being ancient, as well as being protected from the re¬ 
forming element, old abuses have been long perpetuated. Until 
iH13, the ten senior members pf the council were the examiners, 
and they were appointed for life. In 1831, two of these gentle¬ 
men were respectively eighty-three and ninety-five years old*; and 
Mr. Grainger states in evidence that he knew of an instance in 
whicli they were the solo examiners. He also implied that the 
deafness of some of these aged examiners has resulted in the 
rejection of candidates deserving the diploma. Mr. Guthrie 
states, ns a rca'ion for making certain changes in the method of 
the examination, in order to suit the convenience of these vene¬ 
rable men, that “they could not sit from five o’clock in the 
evening till one in the morniug without going to sleep." It is 
ns unreasonable as it is vain to expect that such men should re¬ 
tain that minute knowledge of anatomy which it is presumed that 
a duly qualified examiner posse.sses, and which confessedly it is 
extremely difficult at any age, without constant practice, to re¬ 
tain ; or that they should keep pace with the rapid progress of 
physiological science. And thus it is not unlikely that candi¬ 
dates examined b^ such men will most surely gain their approval 
by learning tlio views held and taught by them in their prime, 
rather than by giving expression to the most recent doctrines and 
precepts of science. The Parliamentary Committee of 1884 were 
informed by Mr, Grainger, that one of the most industrious stu¬ 
dents he had ever known was rejected by the London College of 
Surgeons because, in answer to a question eouceming the best 
time fur amputating a limb affected with tranmatio gangrene, lie 
stated the modem and correot doctrine instead of the one expected 
from him, which was already abandoned by the moat enlightmi^ 
section of the profession. Sir Astley Coo^r, in order to inves- 
timie nature's method of mending broken, bones, broke the len 
of number of animals ; and, kifiing them at varions internals 
niter the date of obaearved the successive 
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repair. He found m most instances a considerable increase in 
tile diameter of the part (by the exudation of lymph ultimately 
oeslfied) at the junction of the fragments. The specimens in 
wfaiclf he found the reparative process to have gone on vrithout 
this increase of thickness he considered imperfect and threw away, 
retaining those only which displayed it, and from which he con¬ 
firmed the doctrine that the normal process by which bones are 
repaired involves a provisional increase in the diameter of the bone. 
TUs thickening is called a callus. Now, the fact is, this callus is 
only formed when there is motion of the fragments against each 
other; when perfect immobility is maintained, no caUus is needed, 
tiierefore none is provided. But we heai'd a lecturer, after teaching 
the true doctrine concerning the presence and absence of a 
callus, caution his pupils to state at the College of Surgeons that 
the formation of a callus is a part of nature’s regular process in 
repairing shaft bones. Again, we have been told that quite recently 
an experienced surgeon stated that' in cases of angular curvature 
of the spine it is unwise and injurious to confine the patient to 
her bed or couch os is usual; that it is best to support the back 
by certain contrivances, which he described, and Uien to give 
her her freedom; but he added, the examiners of the College of 
Surgeons expect to be told that the patient must bo persistently 
combed to her bed. We can easily understand that an Examining 
Board may rightly assume a conservative attitude towards new 
doctrines, until their trutlis shall have been long tested, but unless 
this conservatism be the result of wise caution, rather than of 
ignoring such doctrines altogether, it will seriously impede the 
advance of surgical science, and the application of principles 
which enlightened experience has sanctioned. 

We are glad to say that under the new charter of the Collie 
of Surgeons the examiners hold office during the pleasure of the 
council, and that fellows are eligible. None, however, except 
members of the council have been appointed, and these, we be* 
heve, still in the order of seniority. But we know from an authentic 
source that the examination has gradually increased in rigour and 
effectiveness during the last fifteen years; and a further change iii 
the right diredtien is now being made: the examination is about to 
be extended, and the requisite number of lectures slightly dinri- 
nished.* There is no just reason whatsoever why the examination^ 
should not be very greatly extended, simtiltaueoatdy with granting 
to students the freedom of adopting riieh plans as they may hidir 
^ viduaily ffiid most effbetive, in order to prepare ibn it If exami- 
mers ownot afford to give more time thim tlwy do now, uidm 
moM liberally remunerated, tireir salaiiesoir freaongbt at 
be increased. If the medical boffies wtire :i|0t ** close eMporatliiiia* 


••A similar 
Company. 


improveinent wilt be.sinmltanecDM^jnado by ffie Apothecaries' 
« 
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by autbonty of GoTemiaent» their yo-called members or been* 
' tiates would long ago have given effect to their strongly 
expressed opinions by electing examiners, not by seniority, but 
on the ground of their science competency, and would have 
fixed the charge foj? each examination or diploma at such 
rate ^ would yield a sum capable of ^remunerating the exa* 
miners sufficiently—^taking care that that sum should be pro¬ 
perly applied. The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh examines 
its candidates in all the subjects comprised in tbe conjoint exami* 
nations of the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries' 
Company, and yet charges only Gl. for its diploma; whereas the 
London College charges ‘Z2l., and the Apothecaries’ Company 
lOi. 10s., for testimonials of only an equivalent value. The 
London Apothecaries' Company received fur licences during the 
nineteen years ending 1804, 43,0372. 8s., but the examiners 
during that period received only 10,7972. 16s. 9d.; so that, with 
the exception of a reasonable sum* for a secretary, porter, and 
offices, the enormous balance has been expended on objects which 
are foreign to the purpose fur which payments for diplomas ought 
exclusively to be appropriated. Since that date the same system 
has continued. We have already shown what large sums the 
Company has squandered on useless prosecutions. Mr. Lawrence, 
now one of the examiners of the JjundoD College of Surgeons, 
states,* that from 1745 to 1790 the college received 80,0002. in 
the shape of fees, 16,0002. of which was paid to tbe examiners, 
and that “ the greater part of the remainder had been dissipated 
in useless extravagance.” The nett amount of fees (after deduct¬ 
ing stamp duty) paid to the college for examinations of candi¬ 
dates for membership alone, during the ten years ending 1855, 
was 84,298i. lOa., or nn average of 84292. 17s. a-year, while 
the nett incomo from tlie some source in 1855 was 10,9402. 
During the same ten years only 24,4292. 5s. of this princely 
revenue was divided amongst tlie examiners; so tliat, at a mode¬ 
rate estimate, the college otherwise disposes of 50002. or 60002. de¬ 
rived from members who have no vote respecting its appropriation. 
This sum is mainly devoted to objects in wliich the minority of 
the members have nointerest) and concerning which they are in 
no way consulted. Here we have another illustration of the 
hanefiu effect of tbe protective system: students are either oom- 
peSed to pay about tivo-tiiirds more than they ought to do for 
their dipmmas —-even assuming that the one-third ^ven to 
examiners is judiciously expendw—-or the lar^e sum Yhi<d^ they 
do pay is not so t^iplied as to raise and maintain the educational 
ataadard of tba ooUega at that pitch which ia eleaiiy attainihln 
by%ii!an8 of tihamenae at Ha commatid^- Whichev«r view wh 


• Fidi “Specoli at Treemason’s Tavern in 1826.” 
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take, the profesaion and the public alike sufifer. Whereas, if the 
Government allowed the constituency of the college to assume the 
administration of its own affairs, it would speedily determine 
what minimum snm payable on admission, into it would enable 
it to csttxblisli and liberally remunerate a thoroughly ef^ctual 
court of cxaminei’s, and what standard of education is most con* 
formable to the means and abilities of the majority of candidates, 
and best calculated at once to supply the wants and be within 
the roacli of the middle and lower classes of the people. 

If a self-governing constituency were to charge 201., or any 
larger sum, for admission into its body, and it could secure a 
first-rate education of its members by enforcing a payment of 
only 51. on admission, it would have an unquestionable right to 
appropriate the surplus to whatever objects it pleased; but so 
long as,the members have no voice in the disposal of such surplus, 
and so long as the State virtually prevents the fonnntion of a 
College of Surgeons on the principle of self-government, justice 
demands that the State-established institution shall exact from 
candidates ibr its diploma only such a sum as will fairly, remune¬ 
rate an efficient court of examiners, and provide for the requi¬ 
site offices, materiel, and officials. The exaction of any sum 
beyond what is requisite for such purjxoscs is, viewed from the 
standard of abstract right, simply robbery by Act of Parliament. 
If this view be correct, the reason given by Mr. Guthrie, in 1HI8, 
for not lowering the price of the diploma is totally inadmissible. 
He says, We cannot maintain our establishment as it’ is; wc 
have paid 16,0001., the other day for more ground, and we shall 
require 20,0001. for a new museumand proposes, without 
the assent of the great body of men who contribute the College of 
Surgeons revenues, to divert a part of, them to a fund “ for the 
benefit of old members, their widows and orphans,” and to pen¬ 
sioning off examiners when they shall attain the age of seventy. 
For such reasons ho actually urges that no Englishman, having 
the 61. diploma of the Edinburgh College, should be allowed to 
practise in his own country until he has paid to the I.rf)ndon Col¬ 
lege the difference between the cost of the Edinburgh and London 
diploma! We are far from thinking tliat English surgeons 
would begrudge a reasonable provision to worthy claimonta on 
their funds, or that they would foil to establish, and sustain 8U^ 
museums or libraries as may be desirable lot the advanceu^ent of 
their profession; we simply insist that suoh appropriations ean 
be made only with their consent, . 

^^ut descending again to the expediency argument, a very 
slight experience is needed tp show that the membeis.of a counoil, 
elected by the xfhole constitumicy of the bollem, «ifd removable on 
propf of mal-administration, are likely to be a far more effici^t ex- 
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ecutive than is obtainable from a body either self-elective or chosen 
. byasmall andprivileged class,whoseinterestsmayoilenbeidentical 
with those of the officials themselves. In the one case they are 
responsible ministers, controlled by their electors, and having the 
strongest inducement^ to do their duty, as loss of office and its 
emolqpents would follow any abuse of tfeeir trust; in the other, 
they are irresponsible masters, whose wrongdoings can neither be 
punisheJ nor arrested; or at best, an oligarchy of officials 
and electors, who, mainly intent on their own advancement, dis¬ 
regard the interests of the general body, which can exert no 
influence upon them. The history of the museum of the London 
College of Surgeons supplies an instance of the irreparable neg¬ 
lect due to irresponsibility, too striking and mournful ever to be 
forgotten. By his will the celebrated John Hunter directed that 
the option of buying his invaluable museum of comparative and 
pathological anatomy should be offered to Government. It 
bought it in J799 at a cost o^ 1.5,0001., and gave it to the College 
of Surgeons in trust for the people. In 1806 the Goveniment 
granted to the College 15,0001. to erect a building to contain the 
gift, the College binding itself to complete it in three years. 
This pledge was not fulfilled, and in 1810 Government supple¬ 
mented the grant by 12,5001. more; but despite all this aid the 
museum was not even “ got into reasonable order” before 1814, 
and was inaccessible to the profession, except during 34 days of 
the year, and then only four hours a-day, until about 1820, when 
the vigorous reraonstruncos of the profession caused it to be open 
seventeen additional days during the year. Not until 1841 was 
the museum thrown open each day, and then only by pressure 
from without. Such was the neglect and culpable exclusiveness 
of an irresponsible council protected by Government. We wish 
this were all. .But the storv of the destruction of Hunter’s de- 
scriptive catiilogues and manuscripts relating to the specimens in 
the museum, while ensuring the eternal infamy of Sir Everard 
Home, proves indubitably, as it seems to ns, that but for the 
negligence and reprehensible procrastination of the board of 
Ourators the irreparable loss might have beeti averted. 
Along'with the museum, as an essential part of it, were the 
MSS. just mentioned. These were of such extent as to 
constitute about twenty' folio volumes. Without them the 
eoUeotion was unintelligible,. and therefore comparatively value¬ 
less; and by a passage in Hunter's will, they ore expressly 
referred to, along with tne museum, and bequeathed with it upon 
trust to Dr. Baillic and Sir Everard Home, who were to ofifoif the 
whole, **511 one entire lot,” to Government. Just when'tlie 
truisfer of. the Weeupa td the OoUe^ of Suzgeonu was aboift to 
be effeeted, t1iu‘manu8b'tipt»rwbro taken in a oort'by Mr. Huntei^’s 
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apprentice, Mr. Clift, to Sir Everard Home’a house by his order. 
Hunter married his sister, and he had bemi Hunter's pupil and . 
amistant in the museum. The knowledge he thus acquired, his 
rdationship to Hunter, and his influence in the College of Sur¬ 
geons, caused him to be deputed to make e catalogue of the col¬ 
lection. Mr. Clift’s eddence to the Parliamentary Oonynittee 
of 1834, implies that the College authorities knew from the 
beginning that Sir Everard Home had taken possession 
of the manuscript, and that this possession was acquiesced 
in, on the ground that he was deputed to make the cata¬ 
logue. He says, “ I believe all the members of the board of 
curators had a very imperfect knowledge of the nature of those 
papers, yet they knew that Sir Everard had in his possession all 
Mr. Hunter’s manuscripts." Mr. Clift adds that the members of 
the board of curators obtained a knowledge ofthe existence of the 
papers " through Sir Everard himself, while he was a member of 
that board. Besides which, almost all of them had been 
acquainted with Mr. Hunter, and must have known of the exist¬ 
ence of a large mass of manuscripts."* At tlie time of Mr. 
Hunter’s death, and for some time afterwards, they were deposited 
in the ante-room of the collection, and must have occupied a con¬ 
spicuous position.t Moreover, three folio volumes of these 
MSS. were placed “ on the table beside Hunter, when his por¬ 
trait was painted by Sir Joshua Beynolds,"!: so that neither their 
e.\istence, nor their nature could be ignored. In fact, as Mr. 
Clift held the office of conservator of the museum from the time 
he delivered the MSS. at Sir Everard Home’s house, in 1800, 
until their destruction in 1823, it is quite clear that, on the many 
occasions when Sir Everard’s delay in making the catalogue was 
referred to, his possession of the MSS. must .not only have been 
notorious, but was acquiesced in by the College authorities, 
chiefly from a disinclina^on to call Sir Everard to account, or to 
assume a hostile attitude towards a man of great influence in the 
College, and a trustee of the museum itself, which office he held 
until his death. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Clift’s evidence shows that throughout 
the long smies of yean during which the board of curators ilfi» 
quietly watting for Sir Everard to produce his pretended 
logue, its members evinced moral cowardice of the most (mlpah|^:. 
kind, while Mr. Chft, the eonurvator (!) not only knew foott thK ' 
be^nning the exact natore, extent^ and object of the mahiii';; 
squats,§ and was thoronghly aware that ^ Everard vnis using 
ftdse mantiscripts “ for his own ^cial purposes" for' twmty-' 
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three years, but actually aided him in doing so by making tran¬ 
scripts both of the MSS and drawings for him.* He sta^ that 
daring the whole period, from 1800 to 1828, “Sir Everard was 
80 intent on writing papers for the “Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions," that very littia else, in the way of the collection, was 
though^ of by him ; because he always made his engf^ments in 
this way^n excuse to the trustees for not having proceeded with 
the catalo^ue.”t 

Thus it appears established beyond the possibility of disproof 
by admissions extracted from a man Avhile still the conservator of 
the museum in 1834, and while defending himself and his supe- 
liors against the imputation of culpable neglect, that they knew 
from the beginning that Sir Evorard Home held the MSS., that 
they knew generally their nature and purpose, and that they were 
public property belonging to the museum; that altliougb they ac¬ 
quiesced in Sir Everard Home’s retention of them during the 
enormous period of twenty-three ypars, they knew he had not 
even a pretext for keeping them, since he alleged as a plea for not 
proceeding with the pretended catalogue which he undertook to 
prepare that all his time was occupied in writing papers for the 
“ Philosophical Transactions and that notwithstanding all this 
knowledge, their irresponsibility as officials of the College enabled 
them to rest so far supinely indifferent and so deplorably destitute 
of moral courage as never during all those years to insist on the 
return of the manuscripts, in order that the catalogue so long 
needed by zoological and pathological students might be presented 
to them without further delay. If Mr. Clift had not been a 
College official when he was examined by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1834, but had been free to make “ a clean breast 
of it," there can be little doubt but that the case as against the 
College authorities would have been far stronger even than it ap¬ 
pears now.. There was an evident desire to hush the matter up: 
Mr. Guthrie said to tlie committee,—“ 1 believe Sir Everard Home 
(if we must make a culprit of him after he is dead) destroyed 
little which was valuable. T do not think there much of 
very essential matter destroyed; at least, if there was, we have no 
po^ve knowledge of it; and it is now too late to rectify it."t. 
Act it is certain that if the College authorities had done their duty. 

would have saved the manuseripts from destruction; not 
hy ing done so the president palliates their culpability by assert* 
ihg that, after ail, the disastrous results of it ore not great I .Let 
us see: among the manuseripts “ were nine foUo .volumes of 
disseetions of animtils—via., vtd. 1, Buniinaats; vok S,^Ammals, 
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sine cseco; vol. 3, Monkey and its gradations; vol. 4, Lion and its 
gradations; vol. 6, Scalpris Dentata; vol. 6, Anatomy of Birds; 
vol. 7, Of tho Tricoilis; vol. 8, Anatomy of Fishes; vol. 9, 
Anatomy of Insects. There was one volume on the Natural His¬ 
tory of Vegetables. There were also a grfSt number of fasciculi 
among tvhich," Mr. Clift mentions the full titles of thir^-three 
extremely important contributions to compaintivo and ^tholo- 
gical anatomy.* The great mass of these writings wfcre elabo¬ 
rate descriptions by Hunter himself of his dissections, investiga¬ 
tions, and discoveries, and referred almost exclusively to the 
numerous preparations in his museum, which were unintelligible 
end in many instances useless without them.f 

Such is the result of irresponsibility by authority of State. No 
reflecting man can deny that many of the pathological specimens 
can never be properly understood without the history of the cases 
of the patients from whom they were taken. If the exclusive powers 
delegated to the College by government, and constituting its 
council irresponsible, had not prevented the members of that 
College from assuming the control of its own affairs, they would 
have taken care that the precious materials above-named should 
not have remained twenty-three years in the hands of a man who 
admitted that he was not using them for the puiptose for which 
he was presumed to hold them, while tho numerous visitors to 
the museum were unable to profit by it from w'ant of guidance, 
which those manuscripts alone could eflectually supply. 

A few words conceming 8ir Everard Home must close our 
account of, to use Mr. Lawrence’s words, “ this deplorable trans¬ 
action." He devoted the twenty-three years during which ho 
kept his brother-in-law’s manuscripts to the assiduous labour of 
robbing him of his dearly-earned farae.J He has been a larger 
contributor than any other man to the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions : the material of those contributions were Hunter’s volumi¬ 
nous manuscripts^ bequeathed to him “ upon trust," to be offered 
to the Government, and which were public property, or on tlio 
very eve of becoming so, at the time they were t^en to his 
house. He also compiled from them two volumes on Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy, which he issued in his own name; wd having 
received from the printers the last proof of the last volnmej he 
then burnt the original materials which he had used.|| 
took possession of the manuscripts on false pretences; ho t61d 
Mr. Clift “that those papers—being, a very large proportion 
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■of tliem^ loose fasciculi—were not fit for the public eye; and 
therefore he should take them into his keeping for the purpose 
of using them in describing the collection,"* When, in 1810, 
it wns proposed that all the curators should become joint labourers 
in drawing up the descriptive catalogue, V be declared that it was 
his si^cinl duty, and that he would admit of no participation in 
its perfUiBnance.".+ But though he gave no sign of fulfilling bis 
“ special duty” as a curator, the trustees allowed him to retain 
the MSS.; and in 1817 lie increased his power over them by 
being made a trustee himself! He then resigned his curator- 
sliip; and Mr. Clift w’as deputed to make the catalogue. 
Although this gentleman admits that from the time “ when 
the manuscripts were first removed," it “ frequently” occur¬ 
red to him that “ it would be necessary to have recourse to them 
in order to make a complete description" of the muscumj of 
which ho was conservator, hq never even requested the use of 
them; and • the knowledge of their *fate wa.s volunteered by Sir 
Everard Home himself. “ Ho began,” says Mr, Clift, “ by 
telling me that his house had been nearly on fire—^that the 
engines came, and the firemen insisted on taking possession of 
his house. They saw the flames coming out of the chimney. 
He did not wisli to admit them, but they insisted on being 
admitted. I asked him how it happened; and then he told me 
that it was in burning those manuscripts of Mr. Hunter.§ I 
said to him, ‘ I hope, Sir Everard, you have not destroyed those 
ten volumes rolating to the gallery.' He said, ‘ Yes.' ‘ And 
Mr. Hunter’s lectures'?’ ‘ Yes.’ And then I mentioned perhaps 
twenty others that I had a very perfect recollection of. ... . 
When I had made inquiry respecting the principal of them, and 
he told me they were all gone, I said to him, ‘ Well, Sir Everard, 
there is only one thing more to do.’ Ho said, ‘ What is that ?’ 
1 said, ‘To bum tho collectiou,’”|| on which tlie Government had 
expended 42,5001.1 About a tenth part of the whole mnnu- 
si'ripts escaped destruction, and were recovered to the Museum. 
Ho alleged to his co-trustoes that he had destroyed tho nmnu- 
scriphi “ according to a promise he had made to Mr. Hunter.”^ 
Subsequently he t^old Mr. Clift that the directions to destroy 
them were given to him. by Mr. Hunter "at the time of his 
dpaih, when ho was dying.”** This was impossible: Mr. Clift 
was the member of Hunter’s family who last saw him alive, and 
proved that Bir Everard Home was not present.ft On the 16th 
October, 1703, Hunter was as usual at St. Qsorge's Hospital, 
wlicn, mpeting with some ve xatious ciroumBtaaces, he put a 
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constraint upon himself to conceal his resentment^ and in that 
state 'went into another room, where he immediately tell dead in 
the arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians to the hospital. 
No legal proceedings were instituted againsjt Sir Evernrd Home : 
he was allowed to remain on the Board of Examiners, and to 
continue a trustee of the Museumhis reputation On the 
Continent, to this day, surpasses, we believe, that of’Hunter, 
and his bust, we are informed, still honours, or disgraces, the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Reviewing the evidence now given, we see that the tendency of 
the Charters and Acts of Parliament in favour of medical and sur¬ 
gical ooi’porations has been to create a monopoly of teaching,—to 
suppress provincial and private schools,—to confer superior medical 
and surgical rank without securing the presence of corresponding 
professional attainments,—to divide the profession into sections, 
which ought to remain united, wjiile hindering its spontaneous 
organization into orders of merit,—to induce in the examining 
bodies a competition downwards, instead of upwards,—to induce 
the public acceptance of men as medical practitioners who have 
studied surgery only,—to induce the public to forego its duty of 
judging of the fitness of medical men,—to discourage preli- 
minai'y education by enforcing apprenticeship, — to impede 
medical study, and to induce a low moral tone both in teachers 
and pupils by the certificate system,—to make medical education 
far more costly than it need be.—to maintain a large number 
of mediocre teachere, and to snppre.s.s those mrho, by nature 
and culture, arc peculiarly (jualified for the task,—to induce a 
reliance on routine rather than on cxaminationR for ensuring a 
sound education,—and, finally, to oppose all reforms initialed by 
the constituents of the several corporations, thus recognising 
the principle of irresponsibility, with its attendant evils, one 
of which was the destruction of the Hunterian Manuscripts. 
Wo can ’now appreciate the reform which Parliament is called 
upon to enact: the proposed Medical Oounoil will centralize 
and consolidate the power of the Corporations; while the 80,000 
constituents of the profession, who by their strugfgles have ex¬ 
torted whatever improvements have hitherto been ^ected,{.fire 
still to be denied a voice in the constitution and administrstibh of 
their own government, in the education of their own members, 
and in the aj^opriation of their own funds 1 The alleged 
advantage of this despotism is, that it will secure an uniform 
minimum education, a right to practise throughout the United 
Kingdom, and a registration of qual^oetions. The first would, 
as we have shown, bo a great evil ;,the second now virtually exists, 
and would do so legally if the State would withdraw its present 
protection; and the third is accomplished by the Medical Direc¬ 
tories, which are everywhere obtainable for a few shillings. 
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Die J^rqMcn in die Kurntgeachiehte. Von Emst Guhl. Berlin. 
^ 1858. 

y OIiUMES have been written on the long-disputed j)oint, 
whether the mental powers of woman he equal to those of 
man. Women, say the defenders of the present system of things, 
have opened no new vistas in the realms of thought; with a few 
brilliant exceptions,- they have produced nothing really great in 
art, science, or literature; and an exception does not form the 
rule. What they have not achieved during the course of eighteen 
centuries, they are not likely to achieve in the nineteenth. It is 
all very well to talk of difficulties educational, &c.; but genius is 
repressed by none of these. It works out its own way to the 
light; it wants no artihcial aid or stimulus. Women, reply their 
champions, have never yet had fair play. Cramped in every di ■ 
rection-—superficially and imperfectly trained—^isedated from that 
free and genial communion with the minds of those who have 
already atoned high intellectual eminence, which is so essential 
to the development of the faculties, and the formation of the 
taste—excluded from all share in lofty and onuobhng punsuits— 
confined to the narrow though sacred sphere of domc'stic duties, 
or engaged in the follies and vanities of fashionable life, and 
alternating between the cooking of a dinner and the cut of a 
sleeve—her natural capabilities have been stifled and frittered 
away without having enjoyed the possibility of attaining their 
full and legitimate growth. The social and political inferiority 
in which she has hitherto been held, cannot fail, they maintain, 
to have acted in a depressing manner on her intellectual nature, 
whatever its original force and vigoun In both these arguments 
there is a certain degree of plausibility. Perhaps the (ruth lies 
between the two. 

4.Besiembeiiiig the reigns of our own Queen Bess, of Catherine 
d£' Eussia, of Isabel of Castile, and Maria Theresa of Austria, 
it teally seems rather difficult to deny woman's aptitude for 
sphere of political life; , while a louj^ list, of celebnties, 
dead and living, attest her claim to no unworthy niche in the 
temple of literary fame. In art, it mast be owned* her*ancoess is 
more questionable. Not only have we no fmnale Baphael, or Michel 
Angelo, as we have no female Homer, Shakspeare, or Milton; 
but even the uebofidary order of genius, if the tem ^ adtnisaible, 
is somewhat rwre. At first sight this may appe^ eEhraorduuiry. 

• _ rk 
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The profession of the painter would seem, in many respects, 
peculiarly fitted for woman. It demands no sacrifice of maiden 
modesty, or of matronly reserve. It leads her into no scenes of 
noisy revelry or unseemly licence. It does pot force her to stand 
up to be stared at, comniented on, clapped or hissed by a crowded 
and often unmannered audience, who forget the woman & the 
artist. It leaves her, during a groat portion of her timqTat least, 
beneath the protecting shelter of her home, beside her own quiet 
fireside, in the midst of those who love her, and those whom she 
loves. But, on the other hand, to attain high eminence it de¬ 
mands the entire devotion of a life. It entails a toil and study 
severe, continuous, and unbroken. 

No inspiration alone, however brilliant, will constitute the 
artist. The hand as well as the mind must be trained and exer¬ 
cised ; and this requires perpetual and uniform effort. Besides, 
there is the knowledge of anatomy, which popular prejudice de¬ 
prives woman of the means ol‘ acquiring—unless, like Rosa Bon- 
heur, she abdicates for awhile the costume and delicate habits of 
her own sex. Possibly, also, although this admits of question, 
there may be a want of creative power. Still the names of Eliza¬ 
beth Sirani, Maria Robusti, Angelica Kauffmanu, Laviiiia Fon¬ 
tana, and Rosa Bonheur, sufficiently attest that in this domain, 
as in every other, womaif, if she does not rise to the very pin¬ 
nacle of greatness, may at least attain excellence of no common 
order. 

The little work before us, which has ac(|uirod considerable 
popularity and success in Germany, is iiot, like most productions 
of the Teutonic mind, a philosophical disquisition. It makes no 
pretensions to great depth of thought, or originality of views; 
hut it is valuable to all who are interested in the development 
and progress of woman in the domain of art; for it brings toge¬ 
ther every instance of female proficiency and genius the author 
has been able to collect, and seeks, by pointing out the success 
which women have already achieved, to demonstrate-what they 
may yet accomplish. 

Of painting among the Greeks we know but little. Archi¬ 
tecture and statuary present sufficient moiiuments to allow of 
forming a tolerably correct estimate of the perfection tbey l^ 
attained. Despite the ravages of time, and of barbarians aaoWnt 
and modem, enough of the Parthenon remmns to hand down^o 
fame of an Ictinus, a Callicratu's, and a Phydias, to admiipg 
posterity.* But what is left of Apelles and Zeuxis ? Tho few 
relics of ancient painting which have -suevived the lapse of ages 
and the hand of the spoiler, all date firom the time cdt the Roman 
Empire; and neither the fireseoes discovered betmath the baths of 
Titus, the decorations of Pompeii and Herculaneum, nor efv'en 
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the two or three cabinet pictures found beneath the buried city, can 
be admitted as fair specimens of Grecian painting in its zenith. 

So far, however, as we have any evidence whatever on the sub¬ 
ject, it would seem of later growth than sculpture. Pliny tells us 
that when the latter had reached its culnynating point, the former 
was ^Ull in its infancy; that before Appolodonis no artist was 
worth rwtoembering. But, at tlje same time, he mentions the pro¬ 
ductions of the great masters with ns much admiration as the 
Jupiter of Phydias. 

Are we, then, to believe that in painting, as in sculpture, we 
are still at so vast a distance from the ancients ? That the “ Last 
Supper" of Leonardo da Vinci, the “ Madonna di San Sisto” of 
Raphael, the “ Virgin” of a Correggio or a Murillo, would sink 
into nothingness beside the “ Penelope and Jupiter” of Zeu.xis, 
the “ Venus Anadyone" of Apelles, the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” of 
Aristides? Such a deduction appears to us by no means a neces¬ 
sary one. There may be rcasonsVhy, in sculpture, we should 
still remain behind the Greeks, while in the sister art we may 
excel their happiest ellbits. In the former, grace, beauty, 
symmetry of proportion, form, and feature, are the principal 
essentials of success; and where are these to be found in such 


perfection as beneath tl>o glowing skies of Greece—among that 
people who carried their sense of thte beautiful to the highest 
degree to which it has ever been/carried by mortals? But in 
painting, other elements necessarily mingle—feelings and emo¬ 
tions of an order mure complex, more varied; love—not in its 
sensual, but in its purer, holier signification; devotion—such as 
no .Jupiter or Apollo could inspire. These elements were essen¬ 
tially Christian, and therefore it is but reasonable to suppose 
that Christian art, in its palmy days, may have surpassed that of a 
land in which they were unknown. 


Though the ancient Greeks embodied both sculpture and paint¬ 
ing under a female form, few women handled either the pencil or 
tho efaisei Indeed, considering the ignorance and seclusion in 
which all “ respectable” women were systematically held, it is not 
Wi^out considerable astonishment that on the very threshuM of 
discover a woman’s name—that of Kora, daughter to. one 
'Mibtttades, a native of Corinth. Pliuy relates that in her. fond 
to retain some memorial of her lover, from whom, she^waa 
to be parted for ever, she sketched hm portrait from the 

S w thrown by his profile on the wall ;., that from, this her 
modelled it in clay, and thus produced-the fii’sl pmttrsit 
that had evw appeared. The atpzy, whefher true, or Rdse, 
is at foaitt both graceful and probable. .Fionas tiie days of 
»Kox!« down to ^ae of Quintus Masys, how often /hae loye been 
thp best instructor! ■ 
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B«8ides Kora, Pliny makes mention of Timarata, one^of whose 
pictures he had himself seen at Ephesus. In the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, we find the names of several female artists— 
Girene, Aristarite, and Calypso; the latter, ^ho was celebrated as 
a painter de genre, haSfbeen supposed—with how much truth it 
is difficult to say—to be the author of that charming littl^ncture 
found in Pompeii, and now in the studio of Naples, “ .Another 
Superintending the Toilet of her Daughters." Pliny tells us that 
the portraits of a well-known dancer, Acisthenes, and of a con¬ 
juror, Theodoras, executed by her hand, were much admired. 

lu Homan annals w'e discover hut one female artist, and she 
was of Hellenic origin—Laya, who lived about one hundred years 
before Christ — although the comparative liberty allowed to 
women among the soldier-people might have afforded them, one 
would think, greater opportunity for the development of their 
artistic powers. But, in the first place, we must remember that 
art was not with the Romans, as w'ith the Greeks, an essential 
element of existence. During the best and most glorious epochs 
of the Republic it was neglected or despised, and its cultivation 
is associated with the decline of that mighty power which had 
planted its triumphant banners alike on the burning sands of 
Africa and the rude shores of Britain. 

Of Lava’s historv little*has reached us: but from what few 
details wc can gather, it appears that she excelled in female por¬ 
traits, and may be regarded as the precursor of all miniature- 
painters of modern times. Pliny, to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars, adds, that her works were most highly valued, 
and that, devoting herself solely to her art, she lived and died in 
single blessedness. During the first seven centuries which fol¬ 
lowed the destruction of the Roman Empire, we hear of no female 
painter. Art, indeed, was never totally extinct, as is evident from 
some Byzantine relics, and from the mosaics disco^red in the 
convents and cemeteries of Rome, Venice, and Pisa, many of 
which date from the fifth century. But not only had its peculiar 
characteristic of glorious beauty completely disappeared, but that 
characteristic, associated as it was with the recollection, 
Paganism, had become abhorrent to Christiamty. The he^^ion 
had adorned their Joves and their Apollos with every aoeeseo^ 
of grace and majesty their glowing and poetic fancy oonld dfi^i^ 
’I'he Saviour of the Nazarenee, it was suppoeed, tberafoxe 
represented devoid of outward comeliness aco<»ding to tl* 
literal interpretation of the prophet’s jnemonible 4«B<’nptiptk 
Gra^dually, however, as the trhmph of ^asfw faith bsMme widisr 
and more secure, these prejudices gave Way to that tova^of- tihw. 
beautiful implanted in the human sund. In aightK eentmryv* 
a papal bull came to the aid of St.- Jeronje, St. Augastia, and Sit, 
Ambrose, and decided that the Redeemer should henoeforward be 
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, arrayed in every attribute of divine beauty with which the hand 
of the painter could invest him. This, indeed, was not much. 
Art had sunk to the lowest depths of degradation; one branch 
alone, that of miniatare-painting upon parchment, was cultivated 
with j^lerable success. It had flourished among the Greeks and 
Ilomflm, and from the comparative ease and facility with which it 
was carTwd on, soon became the peculiar and constant occupation 
of monks and anchorites. Manuscripts and religious works were 
deemed incomplete unless adorned by illuminations; defective 
as they were in many of the essentials of art, particularly in per¬ 
spective, these illuminations, or miniatures, are still extremely 
beautiful, from the gem-like brilliancy of the colouring, the ever* 
changing tints, and the exquisite finish—and in these the deli¬ 
cate touch and graceful taste of women particularly fitted her to 
excel. Eighty years before the appearance of Cimabue, or even 
of Andre del Candia, we find Agues, abbess of Quedlinberg, 
celebrated as a miniature-painter; and more than one specimen 
yet extant attests her patience and her skilL 

The cultivators of this charming art were divided into two 
classes,—miniaturists, properly bo called; and miniature caligraph- 
ists. It was the province of the fij'st to colour the histories and 
arabesques, and to lay on the gold and silver ornaments. The 
second wrote the book, and the iuitiaflctters so frequently traced 
in red, blue, and gold; these were called “Pulchri Soriptores, * or 
fair writers. Painting of this description was peculiarly a reli¬ 
gious occupation. It was well suited for the peaceful and secluded 
life of the convent or the monastery. It required none oi the 
intimate actpiaintance with the passions of the human hearty 
with the busy scenes of life, so essential to other and higher 
forms of art. Yet it was not only in this branch that the mo¬ 
nastic orders distinguished themselves. The Frati Humiliati were 
celebrated for their skill in painting on gloss; while the recluses 
of Mont Casino and their abbot, Bertire, made tliemselves con¬ 
spicuous for their superiority in miniature-painting. 

Disgusted by the corruption which gradually crept into mo- 
uastio institutions, we ate too apt to forget the debt we owe them 
Ibr ^resdrving at least the germ of thought, amid the deadly 
IHgpt which had fikllen upon »inr the rest of the irorld^ In tim 
paioM of the deluge of barbarism, the monastariea were the ark 
0# refuge. While psers and pxinceik kni|^ and squires, were 
w^^atically engaged in fighting, rousing, and plundering, the 
ipbnks^were obenpied in immUoAH of whieh alill 

enjoy); in ponkbniottng tiiese gforiltaia eathe^alsi^ the prhie of 
6nt own and Id&ib ; in tmeteg aanwaa^ some of tbe 
maatefpieees of itt; in eepying ^ of a^oit^, wfaidL 

would otberwte^'probahly have heetn leohfot OvdiH>'aod in Jkeepir 
ing alive the sacred fire of literature. The names of Roger 
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Bacon, Padro Alessandro, of Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bar¬ 
tolomeo, and BO many others, ought surely to exempt the 
monks of olden days from the universal charge of ignorance and 
laziness so systematically and indiscriminately brought against 
them. As to the nun*, they, too, -were not idle. Th^ were 
largely employed in illuminating and copying manuscri^s aud 
missals. They managed extensive lands belonging t<^hc con¬ 
vent ; they tended the sick and the poor; many of them, as wo 
shall see hereafter, excelled in painting; and the recluses of one 
convent at least,—that of the Dominican sisters, founded J292, at 
Florence,—were among the earliest and most zealous encourngers 
of the art of printing. 

In 1476, Fra Domenieo da Pistoya, and Fra Pietro da Pisa, tlie 
spiritual directors of the convent, established a printing press 
within its walls,—the nuns served ns compositors,—and many 
works of considerable value issued from this press between M7G 
and 1484, when Bartolomeo da Pistoya dying, the nuns ceased 
their labours. 

Miniature-painting and illuminating continued to flourish during 
the whole of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Even celebrated artists did not disdain them. Dante mentions two 


in particular, who must have enjoyed considerable renown, for he 
introduces them in his “ Purgatorio ” as expiating through 
suflering their pride and their success on earth. Puintei's 
were in the habit of attaching a gradis, or small longitudinal 
margin, to their pictures, on which they used to paint passages 
from the lives of the saints who formed the subject of their work. 
Many may be seen in the exquisite creations of Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, minia¬ 
ture-painting began to decline. Almost unnoticed, engraving had 
usurped its place; but the miniatures of this period are superior 
to all which precede them, combining vigour and correctness of 
design, and chiaroscuro, with the exquisite expression, the delicate 
touch, the bright and glowing colouring of former productions. 
Among the most distinguished names of those with whom its his¬ 
tory closed, we again find that of a woman, a Dominican 
Plantilla Nelli, daughter to a Florentine patricitui, and pujpu to 
Fra Bartolomeo. Vasari mentions her in his second edition, of, 
“ Storia di Pittora." . . ' 

In 1406 we discover in Germany what n^ust be regarded fis ii 


ram avis 


enunence 

' 4 ^ 


is among the female sox,—a soulptor^. s^nt^ of no,|Qe^ 
:e, Sabina von Steinboch, daughter, to that Erwm Ton 
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StfsinBach who^ in the of J&as ^ 

iiaemory so gloriods end so 6^durihg a monomeot. . w)y 
-childhood Sabina displayed donsi'derahle fipletit 
it waa to her thiit het father en^sted zdaph of o^ameutal 
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• part of his stupendous undertaking. Few, ns they pause before 
the groups on tlio portal of the southern aisle, and admire their 
grace and beauty, ns we have so often admired' them, imagine that 
they are the work of K girl of twenty. These groups represent 
allegoj^nlly the Christian and the Jewish‘'Church,—in the former, 
the ligiWi ure stately and graceful; the diadem on their brows, 
the cross in their right hands ; in the left, the holy wafer and cup. 
The latter are bowed down with shame and sorrow, their counte¬ 
nances sad and mournful, holding in their hands a bi'okcn arrow, 
and the shattered relics of the tablets of the law. “ In this 
work," says our author, “ all that is beautiful and superhuman 
in the sculpture of tlie Middle Ages may be said to be embodied; 
it seems ns tliongli these elements needed a female hand to attain 
that purity and depth of tbeling whieh lends tliis group so pecu¬ 
liar a charm.” On ono of the scrolls held by the Apostle John 
are the following lines in Latin:— * 

“ May the grace of God fall to thy share, Sabina, 

Whose hands have formed my image out of this hard stone.” 


Tradition adds that, by the command of* the archbishop, Sabina 
herself attended to see tlio statues deposited in their destined 
niches'; that the prelate, followed by all his priests, came 
forth to meet her, and placed upon her brow a garland of laurel, 
consecrated by his own hand. That this tradition was long pretty 
generally believed, is evident from an old painting of no great 
merit wo have oureclves seen at Strasbourg, in which Sabiua is 


represented kneeling at the feet of the archbishop, receiving his 
blessing and the precious wreath. 

The commencement of the fifteenth century, so important in 
the history of humanity, so peculiarly marked by mental activity, 
is somewhat barren in female artists, and indeed in female genius 
altogether, in comparison, at least, with the succeeding ages. The 
oliunge which had come over the world within the last hundred 
years had acted no less unfavourably on the intellectual progress 
of the BOX, than on its social positipm, In. the thirteenth, and 
foni^hth' penturieB, women had been the ol^ect of a species ,df 
iidbratibhl ' Tlieir beauty was the chosen theme of minstrel j[ay, 
their favour the brightest recompense of knightly vtdbur. Thus 
song ahd worshipped, the women of the high^ prdeirs, at least, to 
whom these remarks mprp particularly ^ly, ^turally sought to 
relsdii and hei^ten the homage lai4Wp)ro./their shlWf/hy oulti- 
vaUh^ their taiytits so far as th^ir ‘ perimiiad^^ 

now Trotthirdbarb and MfnneaiSngers.flM' duuMem^ altlm i^om' 
thp- olive '^bves bf i^rbvenbe ttd‘‘ihl^’^ ipf jyiie 

engrossing inteinsti had sprung hpV M&had ho longer leisure 
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or inolination to wander, harp in hand, from caatle to castle, and 
bower to bower, pouring forth the praises of their ladye-love; and 
woman, fallen from the lofty pedestal to which she had been 
temporarily elevated, sunk to the level of ordinary life, and had to 
. suflTer from that reaotiorf which invariably attends all exaggerated 
sentiments, however pure and noble in themselves. 

So fur ns art was concerned, the fifteenth century, tlfe eai’lier 
part especially, was peculiarly unfitted to foster or develope female 
talent. Art was gradually discarding that ideal and superhuman 
character which had formed at once the charm and the weakness 
of the middle ages. New and more extended perspectives had 
opened to its view. It was a period of perpetual ai^d wearisome, 
though fruitful, toil. The correct anatomy of the human form 
began to supersede the conventional style hitherto universally 
adopted. Earthly passions, mingled emotions which had found 
no place in the religious production^ of an earlier age, in the pure 
and serene compositions of Angelico da Fiesole, in the solemn 
and dignified figures of Fra Bartolomeo, were now to be repro¬ 
duced upon the canvas. All this necessitated severe study— 
study under difficulties too great, too repulsive, to admit of many 
females coming forwai’d to share them. It is therefore with the 
more plefisuro that we hail the advent of the few women who, 
subduing every obstacle, distinguished themselves during this 
important period. The best known of these is Margaritba von 
Eck, sister to Huberto Jan von Eck, who, by the introduction of 
oil-painting, brought about .so great and momentous a revolution 
in the history of art In their more important works Margaritba 
had no share; she devoted herself exclusively to miniature¬ 
painting, and the magnificent court of Burgundy supplied her 
with ample employment. Occasionally brother and sister worked 
together, as in the breviary of that Duke of Bedford who married 
the sister of Philip the Good in 1423, which is now in the im¬ 
perial library at Paris. That Margaritba was tolerably celebrated 
in her own day is evident from the work of Carl von Mander, the 
earliest historian of Flemish art, who calls her “ a gifted Mi¬ 
nerva," and adds, that^ like her prototype, slie seemed the of 
Hymen. ; 

Somewhat laier» in the depths of a peaceful convent -ITnr 
remberg, a second Margaritba wiled away the silent 
copying and illnnimating religtpus works. Eight' folio 
we are assured, were tfa^ and adorned by the>lian& of 
pious and indefatigable non. Eco taming to another age, we 
mast linger a moment to 0(»tte|tt|date tno nnude artists of some 
importance. In the Pinanoth^ of Bd!o|^^ aniong^^the many 
rtiff, quaint, and slrsoge-lobking ptodnctimit of the fbnit^tb and 
fifteenth centuries, is a pietnre of St. Ursula, which to the pure. 
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calm, hol^ expression peeulior to the works of the early masters, 
unites a grace and even correctness of drawing not a little un¬ 
usual at that period. This is attributed to Caterina Vigri, a 
noble maiden, native of Bologna, bom in 1403, who ended her 
days in virgin sanctity in the Convent of iCapo di Christo, where 
her grd^, and many works by her hand, ore yet pointed out to the 
curious Visitor. Among these is an infant Jesus, long held in 
such peculiar veneration that it was presented to the sick to kiss, 
with the firm conviction that all whose lips approached the can¬ 
vas would be restored to health ; and many are the miracles ad¬ 
duced in proof of its marvellous powers. 

Onorata Budiano wielded at once the painter’s pencil and the 
warrior's sword. She is quite a personage of romance, and we 
arc surprised that she has never figured in novel or poetry. In 
her 23rd year, she had already attained so groat a reputation for 
artistic skill that Gabrino Fondolq, tyrant of Cremona, com¬ 
mitted to her care the adornment of his palace. Onorata would 
willingly have declined this equivocal honour, but the Marquis 
would listen to no refusal; and to excite the anger of a man at 
once so vindictive and so unscrupulous was too fearful a risk*. 

Onorata was not destined to labour long in the service of 
Foiulolo. One day, while occupied in painting the walls of one 
of the apartments, a courtier notorious for his dissipated habits 
entered the room, and offered some unjustifiable liberties. The 
young artist indignantly repulsed him, and on his returning to 
the charge, she seized a dagger she always wore concealed in her 
boddice, and stabbed him to the heart. Then rushing from the 
palace, disguised herself in man's attire, and fled to the moun¬ 


tains, declaring she would rather perish in exile and a wanderer, 
but pure and untainted, than enjoy splendour and dishonour at 
home. The Marquis was furious; he sent soldiers in every direc¬ 
tion in pursuit, with orders to bring her back, alive or dead; but 
unable to discover the place of her retreat, and finding no one 
capable of completing W labours, he promised full and entire 
pardon on condition of her instant retira. . Onorata, however, 
hail efiheted her escape from his dominionn. Betaining her dis¬ 
guise, she obtained admittance into one of the companies of 
Op&^ks^eri then infesting Italy, and by has courage and conduct 
to the post or oaptaia. Her warlike i^irit delight^ 
:j^^ndienM and excitement of her new career; she re- 
frtaNtd io t^andon it, and continued ta fight and paint alternately 
for thirty In 147^ her naf^ towu^ CaatidUone, 

besieged hy tii* Ven^fECH»« Okiort^ nt. tibe/.^ad of her com¬ 
pany, flew to ife alta f«ros|t nsisothe 8ie|g|^. 

but was. ^rtiilly woutiM m tte A few d^ 

later. ... • 
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The coiimienceineiit and tlio middle of the fifteen til century 
bad been a season of labouv; its conclusion and the sixteenth 
brought the harvest. It was now that painting in particular 
reached its culminating point, and atltunfd a perfection which 
no succeeding period has ever equalled, • 

Between 1590 and 1G20 lived the greater part of th^e men 
whoso works form the delight and admiration of succewing ages 
Leunai'do da Vinci, Raphael, Michel Angelo, Correggio, 
Titian, and Giorgione. Beside such mighty names, those of any 
female ailists, however brilliant in themselves, seem pule and 
colourless. Yet it would bo unfair to pass them by without 
some share of attention, more especially as many were the sub¬ 
jects of warm eulogimn in their own day. One of the .inost 
celebrated was Maria Robusti, daughter to Tintoretto, the rival, 
though not the equal, of Titian, Maria’s talents were universally 
recognised and esteemed. Icings and emperors sought to allure 
her to their courts; but slie rejected all their propositions, and 
lived and died at Venice, beneath her father's roof, which, tliough 
wedded to a rich goldsmith, she never quitted. Maria is much 
laudbd by Rudolphi, in his “ Maraviglia della pittura Veneziann.* 
We must pass by many female names recorded by Professor Guhl, 
pausing only to notice one whose celebrity rests rather on the 
testimony of licr contomporarios, than on any w'orks which have 
come down to posterity—Irene di Spilimberg. Bom at lldina, 
of ancient and noble race; young, lovely, and gifted, Irene was 
the theme of universal admiration in her own day. Tasso cele¬ 
brated her in a sonnet of great sweetness; Titian, her master, 
immortalized lier by his pencil; in a collection of orations pub¬ 
lished some twenty years after her death by Gradenigo, she is 
called the pride and delight of her age; and Rudolphi includes 
her among the few names of female artists he honoured with his 
notice. Perhaps her beauty, her grace, her early doom—she 
died at eighteen—may in some degree explain the discrepancy 
between her reputation and her actual performances. They were 
probably admired less for what they were, than for what they 
promised. Had Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci perished at 
eighteen, what would they have left behind them ? 

Flanders contributed its share, though a small one, to the list 
of female artists. Albrecht Dtirer, in his journal, 1521V iipbak& 
with admiration of a young girl aged seventeen, whom he met on 
his travels. '*She is caUed Susanna,he says; **6he lias illu¬ 
minated a book, a Salvator; 1 gave her a ducat for it. It is a 
great wonder that a woman shoqld bO a^ to do so 

much." Diirer's opinion of the equabilities of the sex in 
general—not very high~was tbtt p^valent in 0^any in the 
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sixteenth century. In no country was female genius of all descrip* 
' tions at so low an ebb. 

The seventeenth century gave birth to more thaji one woman, 
whose works, if they cannot claim place among those of the great 
musters of the age,' deserve no ordinary attention—^Lavinia 
Fontana, Artemisia Genteleschi, Elisabdtta Serani, and Maria 
Hchurmn. The three first belong to the Bologna school. Lavinia 
was daugfiter to that Prospero Fontana under whom Ludovico 
Caracci studied, and who angrily declared he was fitter for a colour- 
grinder than a painter. We know how triumphantly Caracci, 
though by far the least celebrated of the three brothers, confuted 
this assertion; and in later years he had the pleasure of hearing 
Fontana regret that ho was too old to become the pupil of him 
whom he had despised. This privilege was enjoyed by his 
daughter Tiavinia, 'Fo delicacy of touch and sweetness of ex¬ 
pression, she united such peculiar skill in catching likenesses, 
that her portraits were eagerly wught by noble dames and 
princes, and paid for at a price far higher than was usual in 
those days. Pope Gregory XIII. appointed her his painter in 
ordinary. Her personal attractions were of an uncommon order, 
and her hand was demanded by more than one titled suitor; but 
she rejected all, to bestow it on a young man of lowly origin, 
who had w'on her affections while working in her father’s atelier. 
In rendering all due justice to Lavinia, w'e cannot quite agree 
with Professor Guhl, when he compares her productions to those 
(if Titian or Tintoretto. In depth of colouring, vigour of touch, 
and breadth of outline, she is generally deficient. Even her 
finest work, “ The Holy Francis di Paula,” in the Pinacothek of 
Bologna, is open to this objection, though in a modified degree. 
Far superior to Lavinia is Elisabetta Serani, like her a native of 
Bologna. The pupil of Guido Reni, she early imbibed that ex- 
(juisitc sense of the beautiful, that peculiar gift of reproducing 
it, which distinguishes her master. To this she adds a vigour 
and energy rai'e in a female pencil, and completely free from that 
coarseness so often mistaken for power. In the church of 
< 'ertosa, at Bologna, is a “ Christ at the River Jordan," by her 
hand, not unworthy of ,the best efforts of Guido himself; and. in 
the Pnlazzo de Pietri, in the ^ame city, is a " Magdalen," which, 
in beauty, expression, and grace, has been seldom surpassed. L'anzi 
speaks of her with enthusiastic admiration. , Elisabetta excelled 
likewise in music and sculpture. . Tc. these rare gifts she 
all the gentler virtues of her dex. She never permitted Ver 

S assion for Ayt to interfere with'the fUlfiimi^nff of her homely 
uties.,- .She w[ould rise at dawn |;p ^iforih tbbiie lowly domestio 
for ponstadi oc^nn^ph duirip'g tl^e day i^zdhd 
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little leisure; aud was equally adiuirable in the cirole of daily 
life, as in the loftier regions to which her spirit loved to aspire. 
At the height of fame and fortune, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, Elisabetta was sudde^y snatched from all who 
loved her by a cruel and mysterious do6m. Every effort to 
dispel the darkness in* which her fate is involved has lutiierto 
been utterly ffuitless. The acts of the tried (for a d^th so 
sudden excited general suspioion) are still extant, but i^row little 
light on the subject. According to general belief, she was poi¬ 
soned by the same hands which administered tlie deadly draught 
to Domenico; those of Kibeira or his disciples, jealous of her 
rising fame. Others aver that a personage of princely blood, 
having in vain sought to win her to his dishonourable addresses, 
thus avenged himself for her virtuous disdain. Never was grief 
more sincere or general than that excited by the fate of this fair 
and gifted being. The whole town was in a state of excitement; 
her obsequies were celebrated with tlie utmost splendour; and 
her tomb, beside that of Guido, in the chapel of the Madonuo 
del Rosario, was long tlie shrine of enthusiastic pilgrimage. 
Artemisia Gcntelcscbi, likewise a pupil of Guido Reni, was bom 
beneath the glowing skies of Naples, but early removed with her 
family to Bologna. She was celebrated princi])ully for her 
success us a portrait pointer, aud was summoned to England by 
Charles 1., at whose Court she spout several years in the constant 
exercise of her art. Laden with rich gifts, she returned to Naples, 
where she lived in great splendour. Her eorrespojidence with 
the Chevalier del Fozzo, recently published, displays considerable 
intellectual powers, and proves that she was no less in her ele¬ 
ment in the great world than in the painter’s studio. One of her 
best pictures is her “ .Tudith,” now in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence—the colouring is vivid, the design clear and correct. 
We have already adverted to the inferiority of female artistic 
genius in the North. Now, for the first time, it gave signs of 
hfe. Maria Schurman, however inferior as an artist to Elisa- 
betta Berani, will still be remembered, no less for the wealth, 
than for the variety of her endowments. Of Flemish e.vtrac- 
tion, but bom at Cologne, sbe displayed at a very early age 
that wonderful facility for acquiring knowledge, wd those rare 
intellectual gifts for which she was afterwards so distinguished, 
Permitted to bo present at her brother's Latin l^sone, though 
without sharing his instruction, sbe had idready mastered all the 
difficulties of the language while he was still in bis accidence. 
Her taste for study once aroused, nothing oould stop its progress ; 
at the age of eleven she had become so thoroughly mistress of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages as to read witii perfect facility 
ilomer, iEschylus, and the Bible in the original tongues. When, 
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in addition to this, we are credibly informeld that she united a 
thorough acquaintance with Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Ethiopian—that she spoke with equal elegance and facility every 
European tongue—that she was no less celebrated for her pro* 
found learning than jbr her talents as a sculptor, musician, and 
artist, we know not whether to be most amazed by the asto¬ 
nishing^ variety of her endowments, or by the modesty which 
induced Her to shun all public applause, and seek' retirement 
rather than renown. Honoured by all the most learned men of 
her day,—in intimate correspondence with Salmasius, Vossius, 
Heinsius, &c.—sought by every person of celebrity who visited 
(Jologne, she abandoned this brilliant existence tu retire to a 
little country-house, where she dwelt in the utmost simplicity, 
dividing her time between her art and her pen. 

After tlie death of her father and brothers, however, to whom 
she was fondly attached, her mind, naturally inclined to deep and 
serious reflection, became clouded melancholy. It was in this 
mood that she first made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Lamenie. This man, who believed himself a new Christ, sent 
into the world to announce a new Messiah, whose eloquence and 
intellectual powers exercised so singular a fascination on all with 
whom he (;ame in contact, soon acquired unbounded influence 
over the lonely artist. She became one of his wannest disciples, 
and, abandoning alike pen and pencil, devoted herself to theolo¬ 
gical studies. On Lamenie's death, in 1674, she undertook the 
task of continuing to disseminate his doctrines. Collecting his 
followers, she conducted them to Vivert, in Friesland, where she 
dwelt many years, and where our own William Penn saw her in 
1677. In his “.Joumey in Oermauy” he mentions their conver¬ 
sation, adding, “ she spoke in a remarkably grave and solemn 
tone."* However mistaken Maria's I'eligiou, it was deep and 
sincere ; of this she gWve an incontinvei'tible proof in distributing 
all her goods to the poor, and died herself in indigence. May, 1678. 

Far less variously and marvellously endowed,' but superior in 
her own peculiar domain, was Bachel Keutoh, long regarded as 
the flrst flower-painter of her own, or indeed of any age. Bachel 
was bom at Amsterdam, 1064. She married at sixteen, and be¬ 
came the mother of ten children, whom she brought up, we are 
assured, with the most laudable care. How she contrived with a 
small income to oouibine tiie anxious and manifold duties of a 
mother with the oonstant toil and study i^uisite to attain such 
perfection in luer art, is difficult to imagine; but genius effects 
almost without an effort that which seems impossible tu ordinary 
minds. Baohd’e fame gradually inareased to>^h a degree, that 
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^as appointed Court painter to the Elector John of the Pfalz, 
and by his earnest desire setUed vrith her family in his capital. 
After liis death she returned to Holland, hird continued to prose¬ 
cute her art with unabated energy and success, till 1750, when 
ahe died full of years and honours. * 

But it was in Franck that, ncKxt to Italy, female nrtisti^enius 
shone with the brightest lustre. In the seventeenth^ntury 
women ])lrty a conspicuous part in French history; ifiid if, on 
the one hand, it must he acknowledged that this part was not 
always very consistent with the virtue and purity of their sex, 
on the other, it is but just to recall the many bright names with 
which they adorned both literatme and art.' Among the most 
distinguished is Elizabeth Cheron, who enjoyed an honour since 
denied even to the most gifted of her sex. She was member of 
the Academy of Aiis in Paris; and in the funeral oration pro¬ 
nounced upon her by Formal Huis, a brother Academician, she 
was declared to have merited a place among the most celebrated 
artists of her age. Her pictures, although scm’cely meriting snch 
extravagant eulogiums, are still held in high esteem. They are 
delicately drarvn, full of sweet expression. Gifted alike in mind 
and person, the friend of all the unhappy and suffering, F.liza- 
beth .(’heron was no less beloved than admired. 

While in France woman was wreathing the garland of fame 
around her brow, what was she doing in England and (xermany! 
Here, in an artistic point of view, her inferiority is palpable. 
True, England could boast of more than one female artist of con¬ 
siderable promise, but none comparable to Berani or Cheron. 

In ‘Germany this inferiority watf still more striking. Here, 
indecd.'it was not confined to the gentler sex. In art as in lite¬ 
rature, Germany, with a few bright exceptions, was far behind all 
neigbl^nring nations.' The Cologne school, as it is termed, had 
died away, and no other had taken its place. The condition of 
the country, indeed, sufficiently accounts for this fact. The Thirty 
Years' War was raging with fearful intensity. It was not a great 
national struggle, such as often calls forth the noblest energies— 
the most attributes of the human mind. It was a con¬ 

flict in which the meanest, basest, most sordid passions broke 
forth; it was a civil war, in the fiillest sense of the term, fatal 
alike to every generous impulse, and to every lofty aspiration. 
That no femme artist should have appeared in these gloomy and 
disastrous times, need scarcely, excite astonishment; but the 
general condition of the female sex tras decidedly inferior iu 
Protest'int, to that which she enjoyed in Catholic lands. 

Luther, iu declaring that woman's sole vocation was marriage 
-^that in that, and that only, was she performing tte part 
assigned her by Frovidence-«-had destroyed ^e halo witir»wmch 
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virgin ohaBtiiy had once encircled her brow. Oatholioian had 
raised her to the rank of saint; it had insoribed her on 
the list of martyrs ; it had given.her a place amid the hierarchy; 
it had brought her ii^ immediate contact with the supreme head 
of the Church. To'tliose whom choice or necessity hindered 
from entering the bonds of matrimony,*it had opmied another 
career—that of tiie recluse—the sister of charity; it had pre¬ 
sented aribther asylum—that of the convent; a career contrary, 
indeed, to all our natural instincts, iiill of self-denial and priva¬ 
tion, but promising truly or falsely an immortality of bliss here¬ 
after—an asylum sad and gloomy, but calm, tranquil, and secure 
—a life of privation, but devoted to an end sufficient to atone for 
every suffering, the relief of the sick, the helpless, and the des¬ 
titute. Of all tills the Reformation at once deprived her. It 
narrowed her influence, it lowered her sphere, it confined her 
plane to the daily round of domestic joys and sorrows. Catho¬ 
licism, in the person of Mary, had invested her with almost 
divine attributes; it had represented her ns the intercessor be¬ 
tween the Saviour and mankind—as the incarnation of the 
highest purity, of the loftiest philanthropy; and even those who 
repudiate such doctrines freely recognise the powerful influence 
they must have exercised in elevating and hallowing the whole 


sex.. 


We (mow full well that the loftiest heroic elements may be 
found in the very lowliest walks of life, that it needs not the seve¬ 
rance of every dear and near tie to call foiih all that is holy 
and elevated) iu our natures. We would simply direct attention 
to a feet which, whatever intApretation we may lend it, had evi¬ 
dently acted deleteriously on the condition of woman. The high 
rank she has achieved for herself in the present century does not 
inviUdate this argument, fur she has achieved it only by l<mg, 
eomrtant, and arduous effort, and even now many privileges, once 
conferred upon her in Catholic -Europe, are still denied her. 

In tlie annals of the principal cities of Italy, we find women 
occupying the chair of the professor—not of modem tmigues, not 
of music and drawing, but of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, 
and astronomy. We find them delivering lectures in public to 
crowded mid ^miring audiences; we see them edmittod members 
of learned societies, and addressed by the most seieatifio men on 
terms of equality. Yet it is doobtfiil whether t^fisr-femed Novellat 
was a better Greek scholar than Mrs. Browning; oi Maria FiMma 
Vignoli, whose statue long adorned the mark^pkee of Viterbo, 
more learned in natural aoienoes than ?lirs% Sonunr^la. 

The first half of the irightemi& eeritury gavo birth to f<rir 
painters of enduring fame. The great maatora’ had pifesed away. 
The. isiiluenoa of French school'had beoome predomina^ 
[VoL IdCX. No. CXXXmj-Niw SIMM, Vd. XIV. No. I. N * 
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ihxpughout the whole domain of art The tenderness, purity, and 
ez(|aisite perfection of Fraucia, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of 
Raphael—tlie grandeur of Michael Angelo—the soft, transparent 
loveliness of Oorcggio—the brilliant hues, the life-like glow of 
Titian and Paul Veronese—^the deep, poetio'feeling- of Georgione 
—the power and passion of the Caravaggio school—and the 
radiant beauty of Guido and Albano—^were succeeded the 
graceful mannerism, the light and lively style of a Wafteau and 
a Boucha Still, we would not disparage these pleasing artists or 
their fellow-labourers. 

They aimed at little, but what they aimed at they attained. 
The same may be said of their female contemporaries. 

During this period ai-t was not utterly stagnant in Gennany ; 
Carstens and Raphael Mengs were its representatives. Beside 
them stands a female form, who, indeed, may be regarded as 
occupying a position between the two—loss minute and reflective 
than Mengs, less elevated and inipo'rtant than Carstens. 

In the far-famed l*itti Gallery, at Florence, are three female 
portraits the size of life, painted by the originals themselves, 
which at once attract the attention of every visitor. The first in 
feature and e.\prcssion bears the stamp of a masculine intellect: 
the touch is vigorous, the colouring has the golden tint of tho 
Venetian school, but it presents no mark of individuality—this is 
Maria liobusii Tintoietto. The second cannot be mistaken ; 
even the most unpractised eye would discern at a glance that it 
is a Frenchwomnn, piquant, - lively, gi'aceful, evidently not so 
much engrossed witli her art as to he insensible to admiration as 
a woman—this is the well-known Madame Le-brnn. Opposite 
the fair Farisiaa is a tiiinl portrait—a woman still in the bloom 
of life, but destitute of all brilliancy of colouring, with an expres¬ 
sion grave and pensive almost to melancholy. She is seated on 
a stone, in the midst of a solitary landscape—a portfolio with 
sketches in one hand, a pencil in the other. The attitude is an- 
studied, almost to nc^iigence. There is no attempt at display; 
you feel as yon look on her that every thought is absorbed in 
iier vocation. Thia^ is Angelica Saoflkian, Mmost the only 
female artist of importance of whom, nntit lately, Germany could 
boast, but who, with the exeeption of Ulisidietta Sarani, ranks 
higher, pediap8,- thaB any of whoa we have yet spdEea. 

The history oi Angehea Kai^awis too wifll known to alh>w 
of oar entering into many details here. We need not dwell o&< 
her gladsome cbil^ood, bM siic^,yo«ih passed portly amid the 
vine-clad hills and wild fomsta of h^.ao;^ land, pokty beside 
the blue waters and aoimy shorea - tbo Iidie ^ Gomo—her 
passionate love of art, and resolute devotion to ita altar, h« sno> 
CC88, her geniusi her long residonoe in Ragland, the lunmnn wHh ^ 
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which she was loaded—the fatal tnarriage into which she was 
•seduced—all these have been often repeated and commented on. 
The particulars of this union, or rather of the oiroumatanceB 
which preceded it, ho^i^ever, do not appear so generally known. ‘ 
It was in early girlhood, while travelling \}ith her father through 
Switzerland to their native land, that she first beheld the man 
destined to exercise so fatal an influence on her destiny. Angelica 
was then ofily in her seventeenth year, her dawning talents had 
already attracted considerable attention, but as both father and 
daughter were poor, they were compelled to travel on foot, resting 
at night at the little inns by the wayside. One evening, when 
wearied with the long days journey, they entered a humble house 
of entertainmeut, they were informed by tlie landlord that they 
must go further, for a couple of “ grands seigneurs," just arrived, 
had engaged all the rooms for themselves and their suite. The 
wemy travellers insisted on thejr right to remain, and the debate 
Avns growing warm, wlian one of the ffentlemen for whose occom- 
inodatiun they were rejected, made his appearance, and with great 
politeness, begged them to enter the dining-room and share their 
repast. The good Kauifman, whose frank, confiding nature was 
always a stranger to suspicion, at once consented, despite the 
Avhispered entreaties of his daughter, who, with the intuitive per- 
, ception of her sex, had discerned something offensive beneath the 
polished 'tiourtesy of their inviter. She was not mistaken; at 
ttd>ie Lord E—— soon forgot the respect due to youth and inno^ 
cence, and attempted some liberty. Angelica indignantly repulsed 
it, and on its repetition, rising hastily from the table, drew her 
father with her, and instantly left the house. Years passed on; 
n portion of the time had been spent in her native land with her 
father’s brother, an honest farmer, in comfortable though' narrow 
circumstances. At first Angelica, nociistomed to the wonders of 
art, and the splendour of Italian cities, ootild scarcely bring her¬ 
self to endnre this homely mode of existence. The mda manners 
of those by whom she was enrroanded, the utter want of elegance 
or ^te, displeased and disgusted her. Gradually, however, as 
habit softened down tliese fli^ impressions, the poetic side of the 
picture dawned upon her ini^. She leaf^ to love the homely 
simpUeity of tlmt ho«]^tabie dwedfoig, ite gabled front and 
narrow window»—the gtoom imiAteij^de of #ose dark pine- 
forests, through wbieh the sn»b«^ai» could aetarcely penetrate, 
nml ceased to long for thw himhle podtoes of JdHtUk, and ’ 
onnfge-groves of Como. Boetdto, nhir had little time f<^' MSe 
regrets; the int«ior decOtettiohof a in^thowtighbotirbbod^ ' 
was entrusted to her father 'mid herself,^aind her iuoieess in aii’-- 
iioderlaking to ihilicalt ekeitod cooeidenlMit attelSiliofi. A litt^ 
lator, and we find her agahi ift Italr^ M BNMremit, BdnS^- 

m ' N d ' ' 
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In latter city she became acquainted with Winkeliaann, who 
soon regarded her with almost paternal afPection. It was a 
eharming picture—the gifted and thoughtful man, whose brow 
was farrowed with sixty years of ceaseless ^;udy and deep reflec¬ 
tion, and the young, ai^ent, brilliant girl, full of hope and enthu¬ 
siasm. Angelica painted his portrait, and it was not without a 
certain pleasure that Winkelmann informs his friends “ he has 
sat for his picture to a young and lovely woman." ^ 

It is one of the best of her early productions; the likeness is 
perfect, the colouring vivid, and the touch more vigorous than 
usual. 

Angelica was now in her 20th year, and had already acquired 
both fame and fortune, when she was induced to accept a pro> 
posal to visit England. Welcomed with enthusiasm, sought by 
the noblest and most gilted in the land, all seemed to smile upon 
her path, when in a fatal hour she again lighted on the man whose 
undisguised libertinisifl had %o deeply wounded her modesty ten 
years before. It was in the midst of a brilliant-circle, where all 
the heanx esprits of London were assembled, that they again met. 

Lord E-had long since lost every trace of her, and great was his 

amazement to recognise in the elegant woman and celebrated 
artist the humble little pedestrian of the Swiss mountains. If 
he had thought her charming then, how much more lovely did 
she seem to him now; his heart and fancy were alike fnflamed, 
and he resolved that this time at least she should not escape him. 
Feigned repentance for the past, assurances of unselfish devotion 
which sought for nothing in return save the friendship and esteem 
of its object, flattery, insinuation, all were employed. Angelica, 
trusting and guileless, believed him, nor was it till, fancying him¬ 
self secure of triumph, he threw off the mask, that she even 
suspected his baseness. Equally shocked nud indignant, she 
would no longer admit him to her society. 

This only stimulated his passions. Perhaps he thought it a 
pretext to lure him to more honoorabJe offers; at alt events dc^ 
spairing of winning, the prize by any other means, he laid his 
rank and title at hw &et. But Angelica was no Pamela to re¬ 
ceive with humble-^titude the hand of him who had insulted 
her virtue; Her mild but resolute refusal stung him to madness. 
If what some of'her biographers assert be true, he .forced 
himself into her presence, and sought by vioknoe to obtain that 
which no entreaties could wiiT; hilt here, too, he failed. Tho 
rumour of bis worthless eondiict got abroad, and he- frmnd it 
most convmiieni to-leave Pingland foe a^^time, vowing-revenge. 
The subsequent portion of we story, in well known. Her fatal 
union two years iater^ wi^ a wortiiless odvimtarer whomihe id- 
famous Lord E—had bribed«to personate a maa of nnk and 
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honour, the discovery of the inferigue,. the dissglation of the nuu:- 
’ riage, the illness and suffering which followed that brief delu¬ 
sion, all have been^ecounted by her biographers, De Rossi and 
-others. Far, howev^ ffom diminishing the interest and respect 
witJi which she was universally regardgd, these sad' incidents 
-only increased them. She was recalled from the solitude In 
which she had buried herself, by the appointment of Professor to 
■the AcatleVny of Arts in London-—a rare honour for a woman. 
For thirteen years she resided in Loudon, resolutely refusing every 
offer of marriage, but at length, yielding to the entreaties of-her 
father, whose health was rapidly declining, and who dreaded 
leaving her alone and unprotected, she bestowed her hand upon 
the painter, Antonio Zucchi, with whom she returned to. Rome. 
It was here that she.was introduced into the circle of those great 
men, whose names illustrate their native land, and who at diffe¬ 
rent periods visited the Eteni^l City,—to Goethe, Herder, &c. 

* 

^^The good Angelica/’ writes Qoethe, in one of his letters from 
Home, has a most remarkable, and, for a woman, reallj unheard of 
talent; one must see and value what she does, and not what she leaves 
undone. There is much to learn from her, particularly as to work, for 
what she effects is really marvellous.” 

‘*It was interesting/!, says her excellent biographer, De Bossi, ^*to 
see Angelica and her husband before a picture. While Zucchi spoke 
with enthusiasm, Angelica remained silent, fixing her doquent glance 
on the finest portions of the work. In her countenance one could read 
her feelings, and her observations were always limited to a few brief 
words; these, however, seldom contained any blame, nothing save the 
praises of t^t which was worthy of praise. It belong^ to her 
natu>*c to bo struck by the beautiful alone, as the bee draws honey only 
qut of every flower.” * ' 

I . » ' 

The latter portion of Angelica's life glided tranquilly by. She 
died in 1807. “As an artist,"-says a contempor^y (Raphael 
Mengs), “ she is the prije of the female sex in. all times and all 
nations. Nothing is wanting, composition; colouring, fancy, all 
are here." This flattering euloginm, promounoed while the recol¬ 
lection of tlie charms and virtues of the original was still firesh in 
Ihn writer's memory, has hot been completely ooaflrmed by pos- 
teriti^, nnd will be but parriallj*' accepted by any ope who is 
acquftinled with her works. ' df ins^ation i8;waatiioig, 

the coloaring is generally d^ient in warmth, and depth,. ,the 
touch in force and vigour; bdt fliere ia xt^nite^graoe, sweetae^, 
anil feminine delicacy iu edl' her produotionB—the dr«^g is 
oonect and elegant, And tiie dnRraee.80ft and meltin& > 

A more striking Contrast to Ar^eliea KonSinaa 
lie^bnift con scarcely be opncdived—Uie bse ’soft, modest; 
tiring,^Uima<di(ff^smttmefltid^tMdsttOypeeaUatto<iheQ€nn^ 
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mind. The other gay, spavkling, coquettish, a Frenoh^roman in 
the fullest sense of the term. Born on the 16th April, 175d* the' 
daughter of a portrait painter of merit, she,evinced even in early 
ohUdhood surprising taste and talent ibr/hrt. When hut eight 
years old she painted,the picture of a bearded man with such 
truth and vigour, that her father exclaimed, “My child, thou 
wilt be a painter;” and tins little incident made a deep im¬ 
pression on her young and susceptible mind. The good father 
did his best to cultivate her dawning powers ; and when she lost 
him, at the age of thirteen, his place was supplied by the cele¬ 
brated Josepli Vernet, who felt deep interest in the gifted child- 
Her position, however, was painful enough: her father's income, 
never very large, had ceased with his life; her mother, vain, 
haughty, and extravagant, could nut resign^iorself to the narrow 
circumstanoes to which she found herself reduced, and poor little 
Elizabeth had to work far beyond ^her strength to minister to her 
love of dress and mnusement. Even when some vears after the 
mother married again, matters were not much improved; for her 
second husband, tliough abundmitly rich, was so avaricious as to 
refuse his family almost tho necessities of life. The talents 
of the young girl were therefore in greater request than ever; 
luckily, they were equal to the emergency.. Meanwhile, her fame 
spread abroad. When but fifteen years of age she completed a 
portrait of her mother in such perfection that Vernet proposed 
her for admission to the Academy. Her extreme youth rendered 
it impossible: but a few years later she was permitted to be 
present at all its public sittings. It was about tliis time that she 
was introduced to Pierre Le-brun, himself an artist of considerable 
merit, and generally acknowledged as one of the first connoisseui's 
in Europe. ' 

" I was faj fliom the‘thought of marrying M. Le-bnm,” she tells 
us in. her memoim, ** although he had a himdsome face and agreeable 
pmon; but iny mother, who fancied him very rich, nevw ceased, 
urging me not to refuse so advantageous a proposal, So at last I 
yield^; hour bitterly have 1 since repented it!*'. . « 

Le^brun, in faet^ regarded the whole marriage as an affotr of 
bnriness. De^ly in debt, he speeulated on the taints end 
energy of his yonng wifie to rid of his creditors, and enable 
him to live in ease tmd hixuiy. No sooiier>»was he her httftbmd, 
than he took possesrion of idf her hrird-wOn eiMntkige, insisted on 
h«r delivering into bis hffiids the WBas^fleatieBtiy very la^ge-^ 
she received for her pietttres, and siqriahdefee them on ^ most- 
almrd indulgences t oeenpying tl|e fiwt#oer of the apartments, 
splendidly fomished, wfifo IfadwpM lio-bhia was foreed to 
^ntent herself witli tim secondIf, bowet«r,^n>8 are to 
Believe the chroniquet aeandateitaia w the dsq^ ebe! iitfemiiifisd 
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her^lf by a lioense of oondaot only too common, mdecd, in those 
days; but iiot less deplorable in one so richly and yariously en¬ 
dowed. Generallj^peaking, female painters have been remark¬ 
able for their pure |nd blameless existence'. Tlie high devotion 
to Art seems in- their case at least tq, have really effected its 
legitimate aim—elevating their minds above all degrading pur¬ 
suits, and saving them, even when tbiwu, like Elizabeth Oheron. 
or Rosaloa Carriera, in the midst of the most dissipated circles, 
from being tainted by their poison. But the society in which 
Madame Le-brun lived was corrupted to the very core—to enter 
it without becoming contaminated was almost impossible; and 
her education, imperfect and superficial, had provided her with 
no guiding power to direct or save her. The fame of her talent, 

’ her personal grace, and her “ silver voice," as Gr6try calls it, 
soon made her house the rendezvous for all the celebrities of 
Paris. Gften the visitors vjere compelled to seat themselves on 
the hare ground, there not being*chairs enough for the party. 
Her petitu soupers became renowned in all, France, and were said 
to unite Attic elegance and Parisian luxury; and many were the 
tales circulated os to wliat took place in that sanctuary of the 
Muses and the Graces. Meanwhile her celebrity daily increased ; 
12,000 francs, an immense sum in those days, was unhesitatingly 
paid for a sm^l portrait by her hand. She was appointed painter 
in ordinary to the Queen, and the Court and nobility vied with 
each other in loading her with homage. This very favour cost 
her dear. France was then on the eve of tiiat tremendous revo¬ 
lution which was to uproot the existing state of things ; and the 
artist, whom Marie Antoinette invited to sing with her, who 
aooomponied her in her walks, and painted her portirait, could 
scarcely fail to be unpopular. When the long-threatening storm 
burst, Madame Le-brun found it prudent to leave the country. 
With an aching heart she bade adieu to her Imme and her 
firiends; but her tears were soon dried, for' her journey was a 
tinnmpbai progress. 

Italy, the land where female artistio genius bad borne the 
iittfsst fruits, the land of Elisabetta Sem&i, of Maria Bobusti, 
bailed with generAus delight this gifted debtor of another 
vdliaie. At Belogna,'wis pumied lepaber of tbe Aewdemy; 

a depo^tii^ of lisUffn on her to <^er 

iheiT eompUments and ibiimiatiena; at Florteito^t sbe ^as le- 
qnentsd to pmnt ^at nortrait wbiiaiht^^ atiU . the 

S alaee of its ml^. iiur^.^. \ra«sptioqi sfaMi^. ^pss 

aifsBog. At Bei^nr-'.aifed St 
Bfdogna, eleo^ ^mem}Mr tof i;tKa iAeiuhnfi^ 

' sligbtsst by her bwsd hHM^ hlil A^goldda- 

sreaMh. afi hfpousib faartibMrt MSM.finnd fot- Im -i^va 
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Innd; axid, in 1801, reassured by tlw aspect of affars, she returned 
to Paris. It was some time before she could reconcile herself to 


the complete change in everything around her, and more than 
once her Boyalist principles threatened to brjjag her into trouble; 
but the danger passed by. She lived long enough to witness more 
than one revolution, thougli less terrible, indeed, than that which 
had convulsed her country in her youth. She beheld th§ restora¬ 
tion of that Boyal line, to whose protection she owed so much, 
to the tlirone of their ancestors, and she saw them once more 
driven forth to close their days in exile. She died in 1842. 

Italy contributed numerous female names to the artists of 
the eighteenth century; but among all these, one only is worth 
recording, that of llosalba Carriera, who is mentioned with 
considerable eulogium by Zaneiti, in his “ Storia della Pittura 
Venezeana," the most wearisome of the many wearisome works 
on Italian painting. Bom in 1875, she devoted herself in early 
life exclusively to miniature painting; but the weakness of her 
sight compelled her to abandon this and turn to pastels, in which 
she attained a rare perfection. Her moral purity and worth were 
not inferior to her geuius ; though a daughter of Venice, then the 
most luxurious and licentious city in Europe, she lived in severe 
and almost cloistral retirement. Perhaps this solitary existence 
contributed to sadden a temperament naturally inclined to melan¬ 
choly, and darkened even in youth by a presentiment too surely 
and sadly fulfilled. Towards her 50th year she completely lost 
her sight, and her reason sank beneath the terrible privation. 
The rest of her existence was a blank, yet she lived to a great old 
age. She sleeps in the church of San Sista a Modesta, and her 
grave is still pointed out to the traveller as that of one of the 
ornaments of her native city. 

In England, amid the many gifted w'omen of whom at this 
period our land is justly proud, we find only two names of any 
importance in the ^main of art; one in sculpture, another in 
painting, Mrs. Darner and Maria Cosway. The hi^ry of the 
Ibrmcr is well known. , Of old and noble lineage, wedded while 
yet a girl to a spendthrift who contrived to dissipate in a;few 
years a splendid patrimony, she consoled herself for domestic 


.^orrow and peenaiaxy troubles by b»r sedulous cultivation 
in which she speedily aoq^nred celebrity.. Maria Ooaway vras^f 
lowly origin, the dav^ter of an EngUsb innkee^ at-Leghorik. 
By her marriage with the «»lt4moirn Aitiet, lUobmrd, Ccewo^r tdkti: 
wM u^duced to English, aodety, ntbeBn lier itiminifttiiss 
painter soon gained her both wealth aad repAtation.., She died^m 
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the above-n&mea j^u^mi^r OlttW aaxHff 

resmjn^ afator#.w(daa»e^^ali<BOlMfs.^!tiwaMaf 
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liATe distinguished or are distinguishing themselves in the domain 
of art in our ovm day. The serious and sustained cultivation of 
that art by women hVregards as one of the most promising indi¬ 
cations of the preset age. He rejoices that the sphere of 
her activity is enlarged and enlarging. iHe encourages her in 
her efforts to obtain one still wider and more effective; be 
urges on h^r the necessity of steady and undeviating effort and 
application ; and concludes by expressing the firm conviction, that 
if hitherto she has shown herself deficient, at least to a certain 
degree, in that creative power which can alone achieve the highest 
oi'der of greatness, she is eminently calculated to excel in all that 
demands grace, tenderness, fancy, quick perception, and delicate 
poetic feeling. 
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1. CEuvres de Laplace. Paris: Impriraerio Royale. 1843. 

2. Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John P. W. Herschel, Bart., 
K.n. London : Longman and Co. 1843. 

3. Results of Astronomical Observations at the Cape of Good 
Hope, dc. By Sir John F. W. Herachel, Bart., K-H. 

4. Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of ths Universe. 
By Alexander vpu Humboldt. Yols. 1, 2, 3, Murray’s edi¬ 
tion ; Yol. 4, Bohn's edition. 

5. Popular Astronomy. By Fran9oi3 Arago. Translated from 
the original, and edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth and 
Robert Grant, £sq. Longman and Co. 1855. 

C. The Recent Progress of Astronomy; espeeiiMy in the United 
States, By Elios Loomis, LL.D. ^itd edition. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 1856. ' 

W HEN Sir William HersOhel, diieotkig bin great ‘rdloetdr to 
various nebnlons spote, ’.ftund that they were tosotvatfe; 
into olusters of stars, he infett^, and for a tiiM maintained, iXlsdt 
all Bohuloiis spots are olustowof' stats ektoedinriyiMheite ftoat 
us; But after-yeats of eonsolenttoos investigati^l 
that there were aeboloeities whieb'iM not of >a 
and on this conclusion was based hit hypothesis of a diflh^’ 
Imnhiotts fluid, vdiioh, by its etoiitaarig|!rii^(%^ iCail. 

A tdiieopto power, 
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ployed, has enabled Lord Rosse to resolve some of the nebula 
•which before remained unresolved ; and, rt turning to the conclu¬ 
sion which Hei'schel first formed on eiinilw grounds but after¬ 
wards rejected, many astronomers have assumed that under suf¬ 
ficiently high powers ajl nebnlee would be decomposed into stars 
—^that the resolvability is solely a question of distance. The 
hypothesis now commonly entertained is, that all ^ebula are 
galaxies of stars more or less like in nature to that immediately 
surrounding us; but that they are so incouccivobly remote, as to 
look through an ordinary telescope like small faint spots. And 
those who lean to the old anthropomorphic idea of creation, 
have drawn the further corollary, that by the discoveries of Lord 
Rosse the nebular hypothesis has been dispi'ovod. 

Now, even supposing that these inferene,es respecting the dis¬ 
tances and natures of the uebulsB are valid, they leave tlie nebular 
hypotliesis substantially as it was. Admitting it to be true that 
each of these faint spots is‘a sideral system, so far removed that 
its countless stars givo less light than one squill star of our own 
sideral system^ the admissiofi is in no way inconsistent with the 
belief that stars and their attendant 2 >laoets have been formed 
by the aggregation of nebulous matter. Thdhgh, doubtless, if 
the existence of nebulous matter, now in course of concentration, 
be disproved, one of the evidences of the nebular hypothesis is 
destroyed, yet the remaining evidences remain just as they were, 
ft is a perfectly tenable position, that though nebular condensa¬ 
tion is now novfhere to be seen in progress, yet that it was once 
going on universally, as indicated by the internal evidence of the 
solar system. And indeed it might be argued that the still 
continued existence of diffused nebulous matter was scarcely to 
be expected ; seeing that the causes which have resulted in the 
aggregation of one mass must have been acting on all masses, 
and that the existence of mosses not aggpregfded would be a fact 
calling for explanation. Thus, granting immediate conclu¬ 
sions suggest by these recent disolosures of the six-feet re¬ 
flector, ^ omxiUary which many have drawn is utterly inad¬ 
missible. 

Bat wo do not grant tbesa conclusions. Bseeiviilig them 
though we have for years past as estsblishsd troths, a cril^ ex- 
auunatima of the focts has ecHivinoed ns that tiiey are qiflte nn- 
warrantable. They involve so many manifest incopgrditiw, that 
w have been astonished to find num of science entertaining 

th«n even as probahls hypot bb i el . Ijk tw oonsider these in- 
eongnuties. 

In the first place, marie what ts’ infipraible ftom tbeir dlatriba-. 
tion” 

fme apaeeswltich pieeeda er wldah jftltow riaple nebsH*’ lUg* 
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Ango, and, a fortiori, groups of nebulee, contain generally few stars. 
Herschel found this rule to be invariable. Thus, every time that, 
during a short intewal, no star approached, in virtue of the diurnal 
motion, to place itself in the field of his motionless telescope, he was 
accustomed to say to the secretary who assisted him, ‘Prepare to 
write; nebulte are about to arrive.’" * , 

How does this faot consist with the hypothesis that nebulte 
are remote galaxies ? If there were but one nebula, it would bo 
a curious coincidence were this one n^bulti so placed in tlie dis¬ 
tant regions of space as to agree in direction with a starless spot 
in our own sideral system. If there were but two nebul®, and 
both were so placed, the coincidence would be excessively 
strange. What then shall we say on finding that there are thou¬ 
sands of ncbul® which are so placed 't Shall wo believe that 
these far-removed galaxies, dispersed through infinite space, have 
in tliousands of cases hoppeped to agree in visible position with 
the thin places in our own gal.ixf ? Sucii a belief is next to 
impossible. Still more manifest docs the impossibility of it be¬ 
come when we consider tlic nebulte in their general distribution. 
Not only does the law above specified apply to larger portions of 
the heavens, as seen in the fact that “ the poorest regions in stars 
are near the richest in nebulte,” hut it applies to the heavens as 
a whole. In that zone of celestial space where stars are exces¬ 
sively abundant, nebulte are extremely rave ; while in the two 
opposite celestial spaces that are furthest removed frem this zone, 
nebul® are extivniely abundant. Hoaroely any nebnl® lie near 
the galactic circle (or plane of the Milky Way); and the great 
mass of them lie round the galactic poles. Can this also bo 
mere coinoidedee ? When to tte faot that the gen^l mass of 
nebul® are antithetical in position to the general mass of stars, 
we add the £aot that local regions of nebul® are regions where 
stars ore scarce, and the further fact that single nebul® are 
habitually found in oompaiatively starless spots, does not the 
proof of a physical connexion become overwhelming ? Should it 
not require on infinity of evidence to show that nebnl® ®re not 
parts of oar sideral system? Let us see whether say saoh 
Hctf evidenee is asugnsble. Let us see whether there 
is aitA a single alleged proof which will bear axanination. 

^As seen through eolossal Msscopes^'* says Hnmlxddt, **tbe oon- 
tempiidkm of these itebolmis m as se s mms us into rsgioneAosa whenee 
,a light, aoeording te an iwmoomtien net wheUy, mii$)robal>H Vs* 
quuea milhons of vssxs to nm^eur esititf—te d»tfNM»t j^ efiMoe 
messureraent the dimexwiotn (the distanee of Sitiusi or the es|ci«|^ 
distances <d the binaiyitsn m^Cjani® of onrnsem 

stratum of fixsd nan sesrtely ihmue.” 

• , f ‘A*'' 

, How, in tifia aemawlmt cotlmd a 
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more or less decided belief, that the distances of the nebulte from 
our galaxy of stars, as miicli transcend the distances of our stars 
from each other, as these interstellar distance transcend those of 
our planetary system. Just as the diameter^f tlie Earth’s orbit 
is an inappreciable point when compared with the distance of our 
Sun from Sirius; so is the distance of onr Sim from Sirius an in¬ 
appreciable point when compared with the distance of our galaxy 
from those Jar removed galaxies constituting nebulce. ‘ Observe 
now the consequences of tins assumption. 

If one of these supposed galaxies is so remote that its distance 
dwaifs our interstellar spaces into points, and therefore makes the 
dinioiisions of our whole sidernl system relatively insignificant, 
docs it not inevitably follow that the telescopic jiower required to 
resolve this I'cmote galaxy into stars, must be incomparably 
greater than the telescopic power required to resolve the whole of 
our own galaxy into stars ? If the gssuniption be true, does it not 
follow that an instrument whibli can just exhibit with cle.arncs.s 
the most distant stars of our own cluster, must be utterly unable 
to separate these remote clustei-s into stars ? What then are we 
to think when we find that the same instrument which decom¬ 
poses lio-^t" of nebulce into stars, /uils to resolve completely our 
own Milky Way ? Supposing, to use a homely copiparison, a 
man surrounded by a swarm of bees, extending, as they sometimes 
do, so high in the air ns to become indnidually almost invisible, 
were to declaro that a certain spot in the* horizon was n swarm 
of bees, and that he knew it beentise he could see the bees ns 
separate specks. Astounding ns the assertion would be, it would 
not exceed in incredibility this which wo are criticising, lleduce 
the dimensions to figures, and the absurdity beedmes still moro 
palpable. In round numhei-s, the distance of Sirius from tho 
Earth is a million times the distance from the Earth to the Sun; 
and, according to the hypothesis, the distiincc of a nebula is 
something like a million times the distance of Sirius. Now, our 
own “starry island, or nebula,” as Humboldt calls it. “foniis 
.a lens-shaped, flattened, and everywhere detached stratum, whose 
major axis is estimated at seven or eight Itundrcd, and its minor 
axis at a liundred and fifty times the distance of Sirius from the 
earth.And since it is concluded that our own solar system is 
somewhere near the centre of this aggregation, it follows that onr 
distance from the remotest parts of it is about four hundred dis¬ 
tances of Sirius. Hut the stars forming these renjote,st parts are 
not individually visible, even through telescopes of tho highest 
power. How then can such telescopes make individually visible 
the stars of a nebula which is a million times the distance of 


( 
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Sirius ? The implication is, fliat a star rendered invisible by dis¬ 
tance becomes visible if taken two thousand five hundred times 
further oft‘! Shall^e accept this implication ? or shall we not 
rather conclude thaf^he nebuhe are not remote galaxies ? Shall 
we not infer that, be their nature what it may, they must be at 
least as near to us as the extremities of our own sideral 
system ? 

Another incongruity, equally insurmountable, meets us when 
we contrast the relative sizes and fesolvabilitics of the nebulas. 
It is an assumption habitually made with respect to the stars, 
that their differences of magnitude are chiefly dependent upon 
differences of distance—that the largest are thi; nearest, while 
the successively smaller are successively more remote; and 
although, as involving the supposition that all stars are actually 
of the same size, this is not literally true in'detail, yet investiga¬ 
tion has shown good reason for believing it true as an average 
fact. Hut tlie arguments which justify this assumption in the 
case of the stars, equally justify it in the case of the nebula). It 
is in the highest degree improbable that all the small nebulte are 
relatively near, and the large ones relatively far off; or rice versd. 
The only wurruntablc .supposition is, that such differences of actual 
size as exist among them have no relation to their distances 
from us; but that small and largo are dispersed through space 
with what wo may call a regular irregularity. And hence it 
follows that, on the average, the apparent sizes of the nebula) will 
indicate their distances—fhat, speaking generally, the larger ones 
are the nearer tines, and the smaller the more distant. !Mark, 
now, the necessary inference respecting their rcsolvability. It 
must folhiw that, in tlie great majority of cases, the largest or 
nearest nebulse will be most easily resolved into stara ; that tho 
successively smaller will be .successively more difficult of resolutidli; 
and that the in’esolvable ones will bo tho smallest ones. This, 
however, is exactly the reverse of the fact. The largest nebulm 
are either wholly irresolvable, or but pnrlially resolvable under 
the highest telescopic powei’s; while a large proportion of quite 
small nebulsB are easily resolved by fur less powerful telescopes. 
The same instrument through which the great nebula iu Andro¬ 
meda, two and a-half degrees long and one degree broad, appears 
merely as a diffused light, decomposes a nebula of fifteen minutes 
diameter into twenty thousand starry points. While tho individual 
stars of a nebula eight minutes in diameter are so clearly seen as 
to allow of their number being estimated, a nebula covering an area 
five hundred times os great aiows no stars at all. What possible 
explanation can be given of this on the current hypothesis ? 

Yet another difficulty remains—one which is, perhaps, still 
more obviously fatal than the forogoingii This, ^ffioulty is pre- 
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sented by the phenomena of tlie Mif^ellnnic clouds. Describing 
the larger of these, Sir ,lohn Herschel says :— 

“ The nubecula major, like the minor, consIst^>artly of lar^e tracts 
and ill-defined patches of irresolvable nebula, an^of nebulosity in every 
stage of resolution, up to yerfectly resolved stars like the Milky Way ; 
as also of regular and irregular nebulae properly so called, of globular 
cluster’s in everv stage of rcsolvability, and of clustering groufis sufii- 
ciently insulated and condensed to come under the designation of 
‘ cluster of stars.’ ”—“ Cape Observations,” p. 14G. 

Tn his “Outlines of .Astronomy," Sir .John Herschel, after 
repeating this description in other words, goes on to remark 

that— 

“ This combination of characters, rightly considered, is in a high 
degree instructive, affording an insight into the probable comparative 
distance of stars and nehtilce, and the real brightness of individual 
stars as compared with one another. .Taking the .apparent semi-dia¬ 
meter of the nubecula major at ‘three degrees, and regarding its solid 
form as, roughly speaking, spherical, its nearest and most remote parts 
differ in their distance from us by a little more than a tenth part of 
our distance from its centre. The brightness of objects situated in its 
nearer portions, therefore, cannot be much exaggerated, nor that of its 
remoter much enfeebled, by theii’ diffei-ence of distance. Yet within 
this globular space we have collected upwards of six hundred stars of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth magnitude, nearly three hundred 
nebula), and globular and other clusters of all deyrees of resolvahility, 
and smaller scattered stars of every inferior magiiitudc, from the tentli 
to such as by their multitude and minuteness constitute iiTcsolvable 
ncbulositv, extending over tracts of many sejuare dcgree.s. Were there 
but one such object, it might be maintained without utter improbability 
that it's apparent sphericity is only an effect of foreshortening, and that 
in reality a much greater proportional difference of distance between 
its<»earer and more remote parts exists. But such an adjustment, im¬ 
probable enough in one case, must be rejected as too much so for fair 
argument in two. It must, therefore, l>e taken as a demonstrated fact, 
that stars of the seventh or eighth mitgnitude, and irresolvable nebula, 
may co-exist witliui limits of distance not differing in proportion more 
titan as nine to ten.”—“ Outline.s of A.stronomy,” pp. 614, 615, 

N"W, we think this clearly supplie.s a reductio ad absurdtim of 
the (iiiotrine we are combating. It gives u.s the choice of two 
incredibilities. If we are to Itelievo that, one of these nebuls i* 
so remote that its hundred thousand stars locdr only like a milky 
spot, invisible to the naked eye» we pmst, at the same time, believe 
that there are single stars so enormous thidi though, removed to 
this same distance they remain visible. If we accept the other 
iilterffntiTe, and say that many fiebnle ore no further bS than our 
own stars of the eighth magnitude, Ik i$ requisite to believe 
that at a distance uot greater than tbakaii ifhich a sia^ star is 
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still faintly visible to the naked eye, there may exist a gi’oup of a 
hundred thousand stars which is invisible to the naked eye. 
Neither of these pos^ions can be entertained. What then is the 
conclusion that remams ? This only:—that the nebulte are not 
further off from us than parts of our o^wn sideral system, of 
wliich they must -be considered members; and that when they 
arc resolvable into discrete masses, these masses cannot be con¬ 


sidered as stars in anything like tJie ordinary sense of that word. 

And now having, as we believe, disposed of this idea, rashly 
])roiniilgated by sundry astronomers, that the nehnlro are ex¬ 
tremely remoto galaxies, let us see whether the various appear¬ 
ances they present are not reconcihihlo with thenehnlar hypothesis. 
Rightly interpreted, we holieve they will be found in entire 
harmony with it. 

Starting with the assumption of a rare and wide-ly-diffused 
jiiass of nebulous matter, having a diameter, sav as great as the 


distance from the smi to Sirius,* let* us eonsi<\‘r tlie successive 


changes that will take place in it. Mutual gravilatiori will ap¬ 
proximate its atoms ; but their approximation will he opposed by 
atomic repulsion, the o\ereoming of which implies the evolution 
of bent As fast as this heat partially escapes by radiation, 
further approximation will take place, attended by further evo¬ 
lution of licnt, and so on continuously: the processes m)t occurring 
separately as w'c have described them, hut simtiltaneously, unin- 
tcrniptodly, and witli increasing activity.* Eventually this slow 
movement of the aloms,to\vards their i^ommon centre of gravity, 
will bring about an entirely new set of phenomena, .\rguing 
from the osluhlisljcd laws of atomic combinalion, it will happen 
(liat when tlio nebulous mass has reached a certain stage of eou- 
donsation—when its interaally-situnted atoms have' approached 
to within a certain distance, have generated a certain amount of 
]u*at, and are subject to a certain mutual pressure (tlie heat and 
])rcssare both increasing ns the aggregation progresses); some of 
lh<?m will suddenly enter into chemical union. Whether the 
binary atoms so produced be of kinds such as wo know, wl}ich 
is possible, or whether they be of kinds simpler than any we 
know, which is inoro probable, matters not to the argument. It 
sutlices that molecular oomhinotion of some species wilt tinally 
tnk« place. When it does take place, it will be accompanied by 
a and sudden disengagement of heat; and until, this excess 
of }» 0 at lias escaped, the newly-formed binary atoms will reranin 
uniformly diffused, or, as it w^, dissolved in the pre-existing 


* Any obieotion that may be wised to the extreme teunity tins invedves, is 
at onca met by the (^culatmu oT Nbwton, who proved that were a sphe^r^ 
inch of air removed fotir thousand ihiiea from the Earth, it would ezpa^ into 
a sphere than dlttog the 0^ of Siit^ 
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uebulous medinra. ' But now mark what must by-and-bye happen. 
When by radiation the temperature has been adequately lowered, 
these binary atoms will preoipitate; and ha^^g precipitated, they 
will not remain unifovraly diffused, but will ^gregate into Jlocculi, 
just as water, when precipitated from air, collects into clouds. 
And, indeed, this a priori conclusion is confirmed by the obser¬ 
vation of those still extant portions of nebulous matter which 
constitute comets; for, “ that the luminous part of m comet is 
something in the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended iu 
a transparent atmosphere, is evident,” says Sir John Hcrschel. 
ConoluJing, then, ns we are warranted iu doing, that a nebulous 
mass will, in course of time, resolve itself into flocculi of pre¬ 
cipitated denser matter, floating in the rarer medium from which 
they were precipitated, let us inquire what will bo the mechanical 
results. We shall find that they will be quite different from those 
occurring in the original homogeneous mass, and also quite diflerent 
from those which would ocour am*ong bodies dispersed through 
empty space. A group of bodies dispersed through empty space 
would move in straight lines towards their common centre of 
gravity. So, too, would a group of bodies dispersed through a re¬ 
sisting medium, provided they were spherical, or of forms present¬ 
ing symmetrical faces to their lines of movemejit. But a group of 
i/rregnlar bodies dispersed through a resisting medium will not move 
in straight lines towards their common centre of gravity. A mass 
which presents an irregular face to its line of movmnent through 
a resisting medium, will necessarily be deflected from its original 
course, by the unequal reactions of the medium on its diflerent 
sides. Hence, each Jioccului, as, by analogy, we term one of 
these precipitated masses of gas or vapour, will acquire a move¬ 
ment, not towards the common centre of gravity, but towards one 
or other side of it; and this more or less oblique movement, 
accelerated as well as changed in direction by the increasing 
centripetal force, but retarded by the resisting medium, will result 
in a spiral, ending in the common centre of gravity. Observe, 
however, that this conclusion, valid as far ns it goes, by no meaus 
proves a common spiral movement of all the flocculi; for as 
their forms must not only be varied in kind, but disposed in all 
varieties of position, it must happen that their respective muve- 
monts will be deflected, not towards one side of the common 
centre of gravity, but towards various sides. How then can there 
result a spiral movement common to them all ? Very simi)ly. 
Each flocculus, in describing its imiml course, must give motion 
to the rarer medium through which it is moving. Now, the pro¬ 
babilities are infiuiiy to one against all the respective motions 
thus impressed on this rarer medium, exactly balancing each 
other. And if lUey do not balaaoe each oUier, the inevitable 
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result must be a rotation of the wliole mass’of the rarer medium 
in some one direclaon. But preponderating momentum in some 
one direction, having caused rotation of the medium in that 
direction, the rotatil.g medium must in its turn gradually aiTest 
such flocculi as are moving in opposition, and must impress its 
own motion upon them ; and thus thefo will ultimately result 
n rotating medium with suspended flocculi partaking of its 
motion while they move in converging spirals towards the com¬ 
mon centre of gravity. 

Before comparing these conclusions with the facts, let us pur¬ 
sue the reasoning a little 1‘urther, and observe the subordinate 
actions and the endless modifications which will result from tliem. 
The respective flocculi must not only be drawn towards their com¬ 
mon centre of gravity, but also towards neighbouring flocculi; 
and, as a result of this play of forces, the whole assemblage of 
flocculi will break up into subordinate groups: cacli group con¬ 
centrating towards its local centre* of gravity, and in so doing 
acquiring a vortical movement, like that subsequently acquired by 
the whole nebula. Now, according to circumstances, and chiefly 
according to the size of tlie original nebulous mass, this process, 
of local aggregation will produce various results. If the whole 
nebula is hut smtill, the local groups of flocculi may be drawn* 
into the common centre of gravity before yet their constituent 
masses luive coalesced witli caeli oilier. In n larger nebula, these 
local aggregations may have coneentnited into rotating spheroids 
of vapour, Avhile yet they have made but little approach 
towards the general focus of the system. In a still larger nebula,, 
wlierc the local aggregations arc both greater and more remote 
from tlie common centre of gravity, complete concentration into 
rotating masses of molten matter may have arisen befon* the 
general distribution of them has greatly altered. In short, as the 
conditions in each caso determine, the distu'cto masses produced- 
may vary indefinitely in number, in size, in density, in motion, in 
distribution. 

And now let us return to the visible characters of the nebuhe, as 
observed tlirough.modern telescopes. Take first the desoriptiom 
of those nebulfe which, by the hypothesis, must be in an early 
stage of evolution :— 

“Among the irregular nehulce'* says Sir John Herschel, “may be 
comprehended all which, to a want of complete^ and in most instances^ 
even of partial resolvalility by the power of the 20-feet reflector, unite 
such a deviation from the circular or elliptic form, or such a want of 
symmetry (with tlmt form) as preclude their being placed in Class 1, 
or that of regular ncbulie. This second class comprises many of the 
most remarkable and interesting objects in the heavens, as well as iha 
most extensive in respect (f the wea they occupy!' 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]~New Semes, Vol. XIY, No. I; *0 
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And, referring to fliis same order of objects, M. Arago says:—• 
‘‘ The forms of very large diffuse nebul© *do not appear to 
admit of definition; tliey have no regular ou^ne.” 

Now, tho fact that the lai'gest nebulm aremher irresolvable or 
very difficult to resolve, might have been inferred d priori; seeing 
that irresolvability, impfying that the aggregation of precipitated 
matter has gone on to a small extent, will be found in nebul© 
of wide difliision. Again, the iiTegularity of these large irre¬ 
solvable iiobulic might also have been expected; seeing that their 
outlines, compared by Arago to “the fantastic figures which 
characterize clouds cai’ried away and tossed about l)y violent 
and often contrary winds," are similarly charactoristic of a moss 
not yet gathered together by the mutual attraction of its parts. 
And once more, the fact that lliese large, irregular, irresolvable 
nebuhe have indefinite outlines—outlines that fade off’ insensibly 
into surrounding darkness—is one of like moaning. 

Speaking generally (and of«course ditferences of distance nega¬ 
tive anything beyond an average statement), the spiral nehul® 
are smaller than the irregular nchulie, and more resolvable; at 
the same time that they are not so small ns the regular nebulflp, 
and not so resolvable. This is as, according to the hypothesis, 
it should 1)0. The degree of condensation causing spiral move¬ 
ment, is a degree of condensation also implying masses of fiocculi 
tluit are larger, and therefore more visible, Hum those existing in 
an earlier stage. Add U) which, that the forms of these spiral 
nobuliB arc (lyito in harmony with tho explanation given. The 
curves of luminous matter which they exhibit, are 7iot such ns 
would be described by more or less discreet masses starting from 
a stale of rest, and moving through a resisting medium to a 
common centre of gnrvity; but they/xrc such as would be de¬ 
scribed by masses liaving their movements modified by the 
rotation of the medium. 

In tho centre of a spiral nebula is seen a mass both more 
luminous and more resolvable than the ri*st. Assume that, in 
process of time, all the spiral streaks of luminous nmtler which 
converge^ to this centre are dn^wn into it, as they must be; 
assume further, that the fiocculi or other discrete bodies con¬ 
stituting these lumiuoiis streaks aggregate into larger masses at 
li»c same time that they approach lha central group, and that tho 
masses forming this central group also aggregate into larger 
masses (both which are necessary assumptions), and there will 
finally result a more or less globular group of such larger masses, 
which will be resolvable with comparative ease. And, as the 
ooule.scence and concentration will still go on, the constituent 
masst;s will gradually become fewer, larger, brighter, and more 
densely collected around the common centre of gravity. Seo 
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now how completely this inference agrees with observation. 
“ The circular forili ia that which most commonly characterizes 
resolvable nebula)/^ writes Arago. “ Resolvable nebulm," says 
Sir John Ilerschel/ “ are almost universally round or oval/' 
Moreover, the centre of each group habitually displays a closer 
clustering of the constituent masses about the centre of gravity 
than elsewhere; and it is shown that, under the law of gravitation, 
which we4cnow extends to the stars, this distribution is not one 
of equilibrium, but implies progressing concentration. While, 
just as wo infeiTed that, according to circumstances, the extent 
to which aggregation has been carried must vary ; so we find that, 
in fact, there arc regular nebulfe of all degrees of rosolvability, 
from those consisting of innumerable minute discrete masses, to 
those in which there are a fe^v large bodies worthy to bo called stars. 

On the one hand, then, we see tlint the notion, of late years idly 
repeated and uiicritically received, that the nebulae are extremely 
remote galaxies of stars like those which make up our own 
milky-way, is totally irroconcileal)le with the facts—involves us in 
sundry absurdities. On the other hand, we sec that the nebular 
hypothesis, rightly understood, is in enlire hannony with the most 
recent results of stellar astronomy ; nay more—that it supplies us 
with an explanation of various appearances which in its absence 
\¥ould be incomprehensible. 

Descending now to tlie solar system, let ns consider first a 
class of phenomena in some sort transitional—those oifored by 
cornels. In comets wo have now existing a kind of matter like 
that out of which, according to the nebular hypothesis, the solar 
system was evolved ; and hence, for the explanation of them, wo 
must go bock to the time when the matter forming tl»e sun and 
planets was yet unconcentrated. Let us do this. 

When vapour or other dill'iised matter, precipitated from a rarer 
medium, is aggregating into floeculi, there are ccitain to be here 
and there produced small portions of ilocculi, which, either in con¬ 
sequence of local currents or the eonfiicting atli'actions of adjacent 
musses, remain detached; as do, for instance, minute shreds of cloud 
in a summer sky. In a concentrating nebula these will, in the great 
majority of eases, oventuaily coalesce with the larger iloccnli near 
to them; but if we consider what \nll happen in the otitermost 
parts of the nebulous mass, we shall see that some of the remotest 
of the small ii'agments will not coalesce with the larger internal 
masses, but will slowly follow without overtaking them. TJhe 
relatively greater resistance of the medium necessitates this. 
Just as a single feather falling to the ground will be rapidly left 
behind by a pillow full of featiiers; so, in their progress to the 
common centre of gravity, will tike outermost shreds of flooouli be 

02 ’ 
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left behind by the groat masses of flocculi internally situated. 
But we arc not dependent merely upon rcasoiiing for this belief. 
Observation shows us that the less concenJ*ratcd external parts 
of nebulte are left behind by the larger 'masses. Examined 
through high powers, ^11 nebula*, even when they have assumed 
regular forms, are seen to be surrounded by luminous streaks, 
wliosc directions show that tliey are being drawn into the general 
mass. Still higher powers bring into view still smaller, fainter, 
and more widely diapemed streaks. And it cannot be doubted 
that the minute fragments whicli no telescopic aid can make 
visible, arc yet more numerous and more widely dispersed. Thus 
far, then, inference and observation r.re at one. 

Granting that the great majority of these outlying portions of 
nebulous matter will be drawn into tlie central mass long before 
it reaches a definite form, the presumption is that some of the 
very small, far-removed fragments will not be so; but that before 
they arrive near it the eentrai mass will have contracted into a 
compurntivcly moderate bulk. What now will bo the character¬ 
istics of these late-arriving fragments? 

In the lirst place, they will have extremely eccentric orbits. 
T/cft bclniul at a time when they were moving towards the centre 
of gi*avity in.blightly deflected lines, and therefore having but very 
small angular velocities, they will approa<;h the central mass in 
greatly elongated ellipses, and riisliing round it will again go off 
into space. That is, they will behave just as wo see comets do ; 
whose orbits are usually so eccentric as to be indistinguishnl)le 
from parabolas. 

In the second place, they A\ill cumo from all parts of the 
heavens. Our supposition implies that they separated at a time 
when the nebulous mass wjis of irregular shape, and had not 
acquired a definite rotatory motion; and as tliere is no reason 
why the separation of them should have oeenrred exclusively on 
any one siirlhce of the nebulous mass, the conclusion must bo 
that they will come to the central body from various directions in 
space. This, too, is exactly what happens with cornels. Unlike 
tlic planets, w'hose orbits approximate to one plane, the comets 
have orbits tlmt show no relation lo cacli other, but cut the 
pl*inc of the ecliptic at all angles. 

In the third place, applying the rctisoning already used, those 
remotest flocculi of nebulous matter will, at tlic outset, bo 
dcllccbid from their straight courses to the common centre of 
gravity, not all on one side, but each on such side as its form 
determines. And being left behind before the rotation of the 
nebula is set up, they will severally retain their different indivi¬ 
dual motions. Hence it inu.st happen that, following the con¬ 
centrating moss, they will eventually go round it on all sides; 
and us olten from right to left as from left to right. Hero again 
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tho inference perfectly corresponds with the facts. - While all the 
planets go round tl\o snn from west to east, comets us often go 
round the sun froir^ cast to west as from west to cast. Out of 
210 comets known in 18*05, 104 arc direct, and lOG are retrograde. 
Tins equality ii;! Just what the law of probabilities would indicate. 

Thcji, in tlic fourth place, the physical constitution of comets 
completely accords with the hypothesis. 'J4ic ability of nebulous 
matter to concentrate into a concrete form, depends altogether on 
its mass. To bring its ultimate atoms into tliat proximity re- 
(juisihi for cheinical union~"rc(juisitc, that is, for the production 
of denser matter—Ihoir repulsion must he overcome. The only 
force wliieh is in antagonism with tlieir repulsion is llioir mutual 
gravitation. 'J’lial their mutual gravitation may generate a 
pn'ssure of sntiicient intensity, lliero must be an enormous accu- 
miilatiou of them ; and oven tlie]i the approximation can only 
slowly go on as last as the evolved heat escapes. But. wltcro the 
aggregation of atoms is very siaalf, and therefore tlic force of 
mutual gravitation very small; there will ho notliing to coerce the 
atoms into union. I'^rom wliieh we inier that those detached 
fragnuMits of nebulous matter will continue in their original state. 
Wc lind that, in fact, tliey do so continue. Comets consist of an 
extremely rare irioclium, which, as sliow'ii by the desoriptiou 
already tpioted from Bir .fohn I h rsclu'l, has characters like those 
we concluded would heloiig l(» partially condensed nebulous matter. 

Yet another very significant fact is seen in the distribution of 
comets. Though they come from all parts of the heavens, they 
by no means come in e([ual abundance fi'oin all parts of the 
heavens; hut are far more numerous about the poles of the 
ecliptic timu about its plani^ The following table, drawn up by 
M. Arago, to which we liavo added a column, giving the results 
up to a date two years later, will sliow this. 
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10“ „ 20“ 
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At first sight this table seems not to warrant our statement, 
but to show that the frequency of comets increfases as wo progress 
from the plane of the ecliptic up to 45°, then decreases up 
to 90°. But this apparent diminution arises from the fact that 
the successive zones of space rapidly diminish m area on ap¬ 
proaching the poles, ff we allow for this, we shml find that tho 
excess of comets continues to increase up to tho highest angles of 
inclination. In the table below, which, for convenience, is ar¬ 
ranged in inverted order, wc have taken ns standards of com¬ 
parison the area of the zone round the pole, and the number of 
comets it contains; and having ascertained the areas of the other 
zones, and the number's of cornets they should contain were 
comets equally distribrrted, we have shown how great becomes 
the deficiency in descending from the poles of the ecliptic to its 
plane. 


Between 

Area of 
Zone. 

Ntfmber of 
ComeU, if 
ecjually 
Distributed. 

Actual 
Number of 

1 Comets. 

f 

1 

Deficiency. 

Belativc 

1 Abundance. 

1 

90® and 80® 

1 

19 

19 

0 

115 

80® „ 

70° 

2-98 

566 

27 

29-6 

55 

70“ „ 

60“ 

4-85 

92 

25 

G7 

312 

60“ „ 

50® 

66 

125 

29 

96 

266 

50“ „ 

40“ 

813 

154 

36 

118 

2-68 

40“ „ 

30“ 

9-42 

179 

22 

157 

1-4 

30® „ 

20® 

1042 

198 

14 

184 

08 

20® „ 

10° 

111 

210 

19 

191 

lot 

10® „ 

0° 

11-5 

2l8 

19 

199 

1 


In strictness, the calculation should bo made with reference, 
not to the plane of the ecliptic, but to the piano of the sun s 
equator; and probably this would render tho progression more 
regular. But even as it is, tlie fact that comets are 11*5 times 
more abundant about the poles of the ecliptic than about its 
plane, is sufficiently significant. 

What, then, is the meaning of this fact ? It has several mean¬ 
ings. It negatives the supposition, favoured by Laplace among 
others, that comets are bodies that w6re wandering in space, or 
have come from other systems; for the probabilities are almost 
infinity to ono against the orbits of such wandering bodies show¬ 
ing any definite relation to the plane of the'solar system. For 
the like reason it negatives the hypothesis of Lagrange, other¬ 
wise objectionable, that comets have resulted from planetary 
catastrophes analogous to that wliich is suppose^ to have produced 
the asttu'oids. It clearly shows that, inslead of oomets being 
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accidental members of the solar system, they are necessary mem¬ 
bers of it—have Vs distinct a structural relation to it as the 
planets themselves That comets are abundant around the axis 
of the solar system, and grow rarer as wo approach its plane, 
implies that the genesis of comets has fyllowed some law; and 
that this law is in some way concerned with the genesis of the 
solar system. If we ask for any so-called final cause of this 
arrangembnt, none can be assigned; seeing that, even could 
comets be shown to have any probable use, no reason could be 
given why they should be thus distributed. But when we con¬ 
sider the question as one of physical science, we see that comets 
are antithetical to planets, not only in their groat rarity, in their 
motions ns indifferently direct or retrograde, in their eccentric 
orbits, and in the varied directions of those orbits; but we see 
the antithesis further marked in this, that while planets have 
some relation to the plane of nebular rotation, comets have some 
relation to the axis of nebular rotation.* And without attempt¬ 
ing to explain the nature of this relation (though we believe a pro¬ 
bable explanation may be given), the mere fact that such a rela¬ 
tion exists, indicates that comets have resulted from some process 
of evolution—-points to a jrost time when the matter now forming 
the solar system extended to those distant regions of space which 
comets visit. 

See, then, how diftbrently this class of phenomena bears on 
the antagonistic hypothesis. To the hypotljesi.s commonly re¬ 
ceived comets are stumbling-blocks: why there should be several 
hundred raa.sses of extremely rare aeriform substance rushing 
to and fro round the sun, it cuimot say; any mot^ than it can 
explain their physical constitutions, their various and eccentric 
movements, or their distribution'. Tlie hypothesis of evolution, 
on the other hand, not only allows of the general answer, that 
they are minor results of the genetic process; but also furnishes 
us with feasible explanations of their several peculiarities. 

And now, leaving these erratic bodies, let us t-um to the more 
familiar and important members of the solar system. It was the 
remarkable harmony subsisting among their movements which 
first made Laplace conceive that the sun, planets, and satellites 
had resulted from a common genetic process. As Sir William 
Herschel, by his observations on the nebulee, was led to the con.- 

clnaion that stars resulted from the aggregation of diffused matter; 

_ . _ ■■ - — - -- 

* It is aliks remarkable and suggestivey that s parattel rdation subaisU 
Between the distribution of nebulm and the axis of our ^axj. Just as oomets 
are abundant around the poles of onr solar aystemj and rare hi'yie ne^boar<: 
hood of its plane; so are nebulis abundMt around the polea of oar siderial 
sjatem, aud rare in tiic neighbourhood of its ptana* 
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so Laplace, by his* obsen'ations on the striyture of the solar 
system, was led to the conclusion that onj^ by the rotation ' 
of aggregating matter were its peculiaritie# to be explained. 
In his Exposition clu Systfenic du Monde/' he enumerates as 
the leading evidences evolution :—I. The movements of the 
planets in the same direction and almost in the same plane; 2, 
The inovemcnts of the satellites in the same direction as those of 
tlic planets; The movement of rotation of these variefus bodies 
and of the sun in the same direction as the orbitual motions, 
ami in planes little difterent; 4. The small eccentricity of the 
orbits of the planets and satellites, as contrasted with the great 
eccentricity of the conielnry orbits. x\.ud the pi'bbability that 
these harmonious movements had a common cause, he calculates 


as tw*o hundred thousand millions to one. Observe that this 
immense preponderance of probabilities does not point to a com¬ 
mon cause under tbo form ordinarily conceived—an Invisible Power 
working after the method of ‘'a Great Artificer but to an Invi¬ 
sible Power working after tlie method of evolution. For though 
the supporters of the commou liypothcsis may argue that it 
was necessary for the sake of stability that the planets should go 
round the sun in tlio same dii*eclion and nearly in one plane, 

thev cannf)t thus account for the direction of the axial motions. 

^ * 

The nicclmnical iNjiiilihiiiiuj would not have been nt all interfered 


■with had the sun been witliout any rotatory movement; or bad 
he revolved on his axis iii a direction opposite to that in which 
the planets go round him; or in a direction at right angles to 
the plane of their orbits. With ecpial safety the motion of the 
Moon round flie Earth might have been the reverse of the Earth’s 
motion round its axis; or the motion of Jupiter's satellites might 
similarly have been at variance with his axial motion ; or that of 
Saturn’s satellites with his. As, however, none of timse alteraa- 
tives have been followed, the uniforaiity must be considered, in 
this case as in all others, evidence of subordination to some 
general law—implies what w’C call natural causation as distiu- 
guislied ihim arbitrary arrangement. 

Hence, as we argued at the outset from, the general analogies 
of creation, so here wo must argue from the conspicuous cha¬ 
racteristics of the solar system itself, that the hypothesis of evolu¬ 
tion would be the only probable one, even in the absence of any 
clue to the particular mode of evolution. But when wo have, 
propounded by a mathematician whose authority is greater than 
that of any other, a definite theory of evolution based upon esta¬ 
blished mechanical laws, which accounts for these various pcour 
liarities, as well as for many minor ones, the conclurion tliat the 
solar system was thus evolved becomes almost irresistible. 

The general nature of Laplace’s theory scarcely needs stating. 
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Books of popultirNastvonoray have familiarized even unscientific 
‘ renders with his ccmceptions ;—namely, that the matter now con¬ 
densed into the solar system once formed a vast rotating spheroid of 
extreme rarity extending beyond the orbit of Neptune ; that as it 
contracted its rate of rotation necessariy increased; that by 
augmcnling centrifugal force its equatorial zone was from time to 
time prevented from following any further the concentrating 
mass, and*so remained behind as a revolving ling; that each of 
the revolving rings thus periodically detached evontnally became 
ruptured at its weakest point, and, contracting upon itself, gra¬ 
dually aggregated into a rotating mass; that tl)is, like the parent 
mass, increased in rapidity of rotation as it decreased in size, and, 
where the centrifugal force was suflieient, similarly tlircw off* 
rings, which finally collapsed inio rotating spheroids; and that 
tims out of these priianry and secondary rings there arose planets 
and their satellites, while from the central mass there resulted the 
sun. Moreover, it is tolerably \y^l known that this d jtriori 
reasoning is in harmony witli the results of experiment. Dr. 
Plateau has shown tliat when a mass of ffnid is, as far as may 
bo, protected from the action of external forces, it will if made to 
rotate with adequate velocity, form detached rings; and that 
these rings will break up into spheroids which turn on their axes 
in tlifi same direction with the central mass. Thus, given the 
original nebula, which, acquiring a vortical motion in the way we 
have explained, lias at length couecutrated into a vast spheroid of 
nerifonn matter moving round its axis—given this, and known 
mechanioHl laws explain tlio rest, 'Phe genesis of a solar system 
displaying movements like those which we observe, may be pre¬ 
dicted ; and the reasoning on which the prediction is based is 
countenaiKjed by experiment. 

But now lot us inquire whellier, besides these most conspi¬ 
cuous peculiarities of the solar system, sundry minor ones are not 
similarly explicable. Take first the relative velocities of the planets 
in their orbits. 

If it be true that each planet was formed by the collapse of a 
ring originally detached from the outside of the concentrating 
solar mass, then it follows that the revolution of this ring, or the 
resulting planet, must be performed in the same time as was ihtA 
of the solar mass at the epoch when the ring was detached. 
Now between tlie motion which the solar moss has at present 
and that which it had during each phase of its concentration, 
there exists a necessary relation; and it becomes a question wh^ 
tber from its present rate of rotation inferences can be drawn reh 
specting its rates of rotation at the successive periods vrhen the 
planetary rings were formed. The possibility of drawing suck 
inferences was suspected, by M. Comte; and in a paper psad 
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'before the Prench Academy he propounded a mathematical 
formula, which gives results very nearly appr^hing to the facts. 
For the son’s axial rotation at the epoch whin its matter filled 
the Earth's orbit the calculated time thus obtained was 857 days— 
a tolerable approximation to our year. The moon’s revolution 
was found to differ from that which the theory indicated by two 
and a half hours only. And similarly in the other cases: the 
amount of disagreement increasing with the remoter plhnets, but 
not on the average exceeding one forty-fifth of the period. 

We believe that some doubts have been cast upon M. Comte's 
reasonings; and it must be admitted that the problem has sundry 
complexities which would seem to make the resolution of it very 
difficult. However, ns a professor of mathematics, his authority 
is of weight; and the mere fact that any formula should have 
given results so nearly corresponding with those of observation 
throughout a considerable range of cases, is startling and signi¬ 
ficant. * 

Another trait in the mechanical arrangements of the solar 
system which has a manifest bearing on our argument, is the re¬ 
lation between the planes of the planetary orbits and that of the 
sun’s equator. If when the nebulous spheroid extended beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, all parts of it had been revolving exactly in 
the same plane, or rather in parallel planes—if all its ports had 
had one axis—then the planes of the successive rings would have 
been identical with each other and with that of the sun's rota¬ 
tion., But it needs only to go back to the earlier stages of the 
concentrating mass, to see that there could exist no such complete 
uniformity of motion. The flocculi, a while since described as 
precipitated from an irregular and widely-diffused nebula, and as 
starting from all points to their common centre of gravity, must 
move not in one plane but in innumerable planes cutting each 
other- at all angles. The voitical motion ultimately resulting, 
which we at present see displayed in the spiral nebula), must 
establish itself in one plane—the plane of greatest momentum. 
All the fiocculi not moving in this plane, but entering into the 
central aggregation at various inclinations, will tend to perform 
^eir revolutions round its centre in their own planes; and only 
in coarse of time will their motions be partly destroyed by con- 
fiicting ones, and partly resolved into the general motion. Espe¬ 
cially will the outermost portions of the rotating mass ultimately 
formed, retain for long time their more or less independent di- 
rations : seeing that neither by firiotion nor by the central foroea 
will they be so much restiwinod. Henee the probabilities are, that 
the planes of the rings first decaofaed itili differ considerably fi^ia 
the avei^age plane of the masti while tbe-planes of thoeeMefabhad 
latest will differ from it but little. He^ agm infmMitoe 'agrees 
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■with observation. kTbe angle ■which Mercury’s orbit makes with 
the equator of the^un is but twenty minutes, or one-third of a 
degree. That maos by the orbit of Venus is very nearly four 
degrees. That made by the orbit of the Earth is seven degrees 
twenty minutes. And the outer planetqry orbits make angles 
differing from that made by the Earth’s orbit one or two degrees. 
This, then, is another peculiarity which on the nebular hypo¬ 
thesis has >a meaning, but otherwise has none. 

Consider next the movements of the planets on their axes. 
The fact mentioned by Laplace as one among other evidences of 
a common genetic cause, that the planets rotate in a direction 
the same as that in which they go round the sun, and on axes 
approximately peipendicular to their orbits, has, since he wrote, 
been contradicted in the case of Uranus, and still more recently 
in the case of Neptune—-judging at least from the motions of 
their respective satellites. This imomaly has been thought to 
throw considerable doubt upon his speculation; and at first 
sight it does so. But a little refiection will, we believe, show 
that the difficulty is by no means an insurmountable one; and 
that Laplace simply went too far in putting down as a certain 
result of nebular genesis, what is, in some instances, only a 
probable result. The cause he pointed out as determining the 
direction of rotation, is the greater absolute velocity of the outer 
part of the detached ring. But there are conditions under which 
this difference of velocity may be relatively insignificant, even if 
it exists; and others in which, though existing to a considerable 
extent, it will not suffice to determine the direction of rotation. 
Note, in the first place, that in virtue of their origin, the different 
strata of a concentrating nebulous spheroid, will be very unlikely 
to move with the same angular velocities: only by mutual fric¬ 
tion continued for an indefinite time will their angular velocities 
be made uniform; and especially will the outermost strata, for 
reason.s just now assigned, maintain for the longest time their 
differences of movement. Hence, it is possible that in the rings 
first detached the greater absolute velocity of the outer cims 
may not hold; and not holding, the resulting planet ma^ have ft 
reti^rade rototiou. Again, the sectional form of the lipg is a 
circumstance of moment; and this form must have differed more 
or less in every case. To make this clear some illustration will 
be necessary. Suppose we take on orange, and, mmmiBg the 
marks of the stalk and ^be calyx to repfeemnt tim poles, ont off 
round the line of the equator a strip cl peel. This strip of peel, 
if placed on the table srith ita ends jneetio]^ vriU ma]m n rinff 
shaped like the hoop of a Iguml---* ring wlmse thickness in 
line of its diameter is teiy <sinaU, butwhosiHwidih ih ^ dtrsetion 
perpendicular to its diameter is eonsidendda. Suppose, ww. 
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that in place of an orange, wliich is a spliMoid of very slight 
oblateness, we take iv spheroid of very great ojplateness, having a 
shape somewhat like that of a lens of small «mnvexity. I f from 
the edge or equator of this lens-shaped spheroid, a ring of 
moderate si/.e were cut ,off, it would be unlike the previous one 
in this respect, tluit its greatest thickness would be in the line of 
its diameter, and not in a line at right angles to its diameter: it 
would he a ring shaped somewhat like a quoit, only* far more 
slender, '[’hat is to say, according to the oblateness of a rotating 
spheroid, the detached ring may be either a hoop-shaped ring or 
a quoit shaped ring. One further fact must be noted. In a 
much flattened or leiise-shaped spheroid, the form of the ring will 
vary with its bulk. A very slender ring, taking off just the 
equatorial surface, will be hoop-shaped ; while a tolerably massive 
ling, trenching appreciably upon the diameter of the spheroid, 
will be quoit-shaped, 'flius, then, according to the oblateness 
of the spheroid and the bnllfiness of the detached ring, will the 
greatest thickness of that ring be in the direction of its plane, 
or in a direction perpendicular to its plane. 13ut this circum¬ 
stance must greatly affect the rotation of the resulting planet. 
In a decidedly hoop-shaped nebulous ring, the differences of 
velocity between the inner and outer surfaCtes will, in the first 
place, be very small. In the second place, such a ring aggre¬ 
gating into a mass who.se greatest diameter is at right angles to 
the plane of the orbit, that mass will have a strong tendency to 
rotate in a direction at right angles to the plane of the orbit; 
and this tendency will establish itself with but slight modifica¬ 
tion. Where the ring is but little hoop-shaped, and the diffe¬ 
rence of the inner and outer velocities also greater, as it must 
be, the opposing tendencies—one to produce rotation in the 
plane of the orbit, and the other rotation perpendicular to it— 
will both be influential, and an intermediate plane of rotation 
will be taken up. While, if the nebulous ring is decidedly quoit¬ 
shaped, and therefore aggregates into a mass whose greatest 
dimension lies in the plane of the Orbit, both tendencies will 
conspire to produce rotation in that plane. 

On referring to the facts, we find them, as far as can be judged 
without exact mathematical investigation, quite in harmony with 
this view. Considering the enormous circumference of Uranus’ 
orbit, and his comparatively small mass, we may conclude that 
the ring from which he resulted was » comparatively slender, 
and therefore a hoop-shaped one: especially if the nebulous mass 
was at that time less oblate, which is highly probable. Hence, a 
plane of rotation nearly perpendicular to his orbit, and* a direc¬ 
tion of rotation having no reference to his orbitnal lUovemeni. 
Saturn has a mass seven times as great^ and an orbit of less than 
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half the diameter \ whence it follows that bis genetic ring, having 
• less than half theeircuuifei’encc, and less than half the vertical 
thickness (the spheroid being then certainly as oblate if not more 
oblate), must have had considerably greater width—must have 
been less hoop-shaped, and more appijoaching to the quoit¬ 
shaped : notwithstanding difference of density, it must have been 
at least two or three times as broad in the line of its plane. Con- 
sequently,^ Saturn has a rotatory movement in the same direction 
as the movement of translation, and in a plane differing from it 
by thirty degrees only. In the case of Jupiter, again, whose 
mass is three and a half times that of Saturn, and whose orbit 
is little more than half the size, the genetic ring must, for the 
like Teasons, have been still broader—decidedly quoit-shaped, 
we may say; and there henoe resulted a planet whoso plane 
of rotation differs from that of his orbit by scarcely more than 
three degrees. Once more, considering the comparative insignifi¬ 
cance of Mara, Earth, Venus, and Mercury, 4 follows that the 
diminishing circumferences of the rings not sufficing to account 
for the smallness of resulting masses, tlie rings must have been 
slender ones—must have again approximated to the hoop-shaped; 
and thus it happens that the planes of rotation again diverge more 
or less widely from those of the orbits. Taking into account the 
varying oblatencss of the original spheroid in the successive 
stages of its concentration, and the different proportions of the 
detached rings, it seems to us that the respective rotatoiy 
motions may be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Not only the directions, but also the velocities of rotation are 
thus explicable. It might naturally be supposed that the large 
planets would revolve on their axes more slowly than the smdl 
ones; this would be must in conformity with our ordinary expe¬ 
riences. It is a corollary from tire nebular hypothesis, however, 
more especially when interpreted as above, that while large 
planets should rotate rapidly, small ones i^hould rotate slowly; 
and we find that in fact Uioy do so. Other things equal, a con¬ 
centrating nebulous mass that is diffused through a wide space, 
and whose outer parts have, therefore, to travel firom a great dis¬ 
tance to the common centre of gravity, will acquire a high axial 
velocity i^ the course of its aggregation; and conversely with a 
small mass. Still more marked will be the difference where the 
form of the genetic ring conspires to increase the rata of rotation^ 
Other things equal, a genetic ring that is broadest in the direction 
of its plane will produce a mass rotating faster than one- tiioi is 
broadest at right angles to its plane ; and if the ring is absolutely 
as well 08 relatively broad, tlie rotation, will be very rapid. These 
conditions were, as we saw, fulfilled in the case of Jupitee.; and 
Jupiter goes round his axie in less tiian ten .hours.. Satuffl 4 ^' 
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Tvhose case, as above explained, the conditions were manifestly 
less favourable to rapid rotation, takes teiJ hours and a-half. • 
While Mars, Earth, Yenus, and Mercury, wh<fee rings must have 
been slender, take more than double the time: the smallest 
taking the longest, i^ot only thus do tlio various phenomena of 
rotation consist with the nebular hypothesis, but this hypothesis 
gives us a more or less feasible solution of sundry peculiarities 
that, in its absence, are either anomalous or meaningless. 

From the planets, let us now pass to the satellites. Here, 
beyond the conspicuous facts commonly adverted to, that they go 
round their primaries in the same diiections that these turn on 
their axes, in planes diverging but liillo from their equators, and 
in orbits nearly circular, tliere are several signiiicant traits that 
must not be passed over. 

One of them is, that each set of satellites repeats iu miniature 
the relations of the planets to the sun, not only in the respects 
just named, hut a]^o in the 6rdor of their sizes. On progress¬ 
ing from the outside of the solar system to its centre, wo see 
that there are four largo extemal planets and four internal ones, 
which are comparatively small- The same contrast liolds between 
the outer and inner satellites in every case. Among the lour 
satellites of Jupiter, the parallel is maiutained as well as the com¬ 
parative smallness of the number allows; the two outer ones are the 
largest, and the two inner ones the smullest. According to the 
most recent obser\’ati()ns made bv Mr. Lassell, the like is true ol’ 
the four satellites of Uranus. In the case of »Saturn, >?ho has 
eight secondary planets revolving round him, the likeness is still 
more close in arrangement as in number: the three outer satellites 
are large, the inner ones small; and the contrasts of size are here 
much greater between the largest, which is nearly os big as Mors, 
and the smallest, which is with difficulty discovered even by the 
best telescopes. Moreover, the analogy does not end here. Just 
as with the planets, there is at first a general increase of size on 
travelling inwards from Neptune and Uranus, which do not diller 
very widely, to Saturn, which is much larger, and to J upiter, 
which is the largest; so of the eight satellites of Saturn, the 
largest is not the outermost, but the outermost save two ; so of 
Jupiter’s four secondaries, the largest is the most remo^ but one. 
Now these analogies are inexplicable upon the theory of final 
causes. For purposes of lighting, if this be the presumed object 
of these attendant bodies, it would have been far better had the 
larger been the nearer: at present, their remoteness renders them 
of less service than the smallest. To the nebular hypothesis, 
however, these analogies give forl^er support. They'show the 
action of a common physical oause. They imply a law of gene¬ 
sis, holding in the secondary systems as in the primary system. 

Still more instructive shall yve fin^ the distribution of the 
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satellites,—their a1|sence ia some instances, and their presence in 
.other instances, in tmaller or greater numbers. The argument 
from design fails t(r account for this distribution. Supposing it 
be granted that planets neai;er the Sun than ourselves, have no 
need of moons (though, considering that tjieir nights are as dark, 
and, relatively to their brilliant days, even darker than ours, the 
need seems quite as great)—supposing this be granted; what is to 
be said of JVlars, which, placed half as far again from the Sun as 
we are, has yet no moon ? Or again, how are we to explain the 
fact that Uranus has but half as many moons as Saturn, though 
he is at double the distance ? While, however, the current pre¬ 
sumption ia untenable, the nebular hypothesis furnishes us W’ith 
a quite satisfactory explanation. It actually enables us to predict, 
by a not very complex calculation, where satellites will be abun¬ 
dant and where they will be absent. The reasoning is as follows 
In a rotating nebulous spheroid that is concentrating into a 
planet, there are at work two antagoflist mechanical tendencies,— 
the centripetal and the centrifugal. While the force of gravita¬ 
tion draws all the atoms of the spheroid together, their tangential 
momentum is, in part, resolvable into a force impelling them to 
fly asunder. The ratio which these opposing tendencies bear-to 
each other, differs according to the velocity of rotation. In a mass 
that has no rotation there is no centrifugal force. Conversely 
when the velocity at which n mass rotates exceeds a certain point, 
the centrifugal force becomes so great that, overcoming not only 
the gravitation, but the cohesive attraction, it causes the mass to 
fly to pieces. And between these extremes, the ratio which the 
centrifugal force bears te gravitation varies, other things equal, 
as the square of the velocity. Hence, the aggregation of a 
rotating nebulous spheroid will be more or less strongly opposed 
by this outward impetus of its particles; the opposition, in equal 
spheroids,' being four times as great when the rotation is twice as 
rapid; nine times as great when it is three times as rapid; and so 
on. Now the detachment of a ring from a planet-forming body 
of nebulous matter, implies that at its equatorial zone the centri- 
fugal force has become so great as to balance gravity. If the 
rotation is very rapid, further concentration, leading to increased 
rapidity ol^rotation, will soon again raise the centrifugal force to 
an equality with gravity—will soon again cause the detachment 
of a ring. That is to say, the detachment of rings will be most 
frequent from those masses in which the centriiugal tendency 
bears the greatest ratio to the gravitative tendency. Though 
it is not possible to calculate what were tiie-proportions these two 
tendencies had to each other in the genetic t^heroid which pro¬ 
duced each planet, it is possible to calculate where they wefe the 
greatest and where the. least. While it is true that the ratio wh^h 
centrifugal force now bo^ to gravity at the equator of each 
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plauet, differs widely from that which it bo^ during the earlier 
stages of concentration ; and while it is tru« that this change iu 
the ratio, depending on the degree of coatraction each planet 
has undergone, has in no two cases been the same; yet we may 
safely conclude that where the ratio is still the greatest, it has 
been the greatest from*the beginning. The satellite-forming ten¬ 
dency which each planet had, will he approximately indicated by 
the proportion now existing in it between the aggregjuting power 
and the power that has opposed aggregation. On making the 
requisite calculations, w'c find that the facts completely harmonize 
with this inference. The following table shows what fraction the 
centrifugal is of the centripetal force in every case, and the rela¬ 
tion which that fraction has to the number of satellites. 


Mercury, 

1 

Venus. 

1 

Earth. 

1 

Mars. 

1 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

1 

Uranus. 

1 

362 

282 

289 

326 

n 

6*2 

9 



1 • 

Satellite. 


4 

Satellites. 

8 

Satellites 
and three 

4 (or 6 ac¬ 
cording to 
Hersclicl). 


rings. 

Thus, taking as our standard of comparison the Earth with its 
one moon, we see that Mercury and ^fars, in which the centri¬ 
fugal force is relatively less, have no moons. Jupiter, in which 
it is far greater, has four moons. Uranus, in which it is greater 
still, has certainly four, and probably more than four, Saturn, 
in which it is the greatest, being nearly one-sixth of gravity, has, 
including his rings, eleven attendants. The only instance in which 
there is imperfect conformity with observation is that of Venus. 
In Venus, it appears that the centrifugal force is relatively a very 
little greater than in the Earth ; and according to the hypothesis 
it ought, therefore, to have a satellite. Of this seeming anomaly 
there are two explanations. In the first place, not a few asti'ono- 
mers have asserted that Venus has a satellite. Cassini, Short, 
Montaigne of Limoges, Boedkier, and Montbarron, professed to 
have seen it; and Lambert calculated its elements. Should it, 
however, ultimately be proved that they were mistaken, there is 
still the fact, that the diameter of Venus is variously estimated; 
and that a very small change in the data would make the 
fraction less instead of greater than that of the Earth. This 
seeming discrepwicy, then, slight as it is, is very probably not 
real; and if it is not real, the correspondence between calculation 
and fact is complete. We cannot but think that this correspon¬ 
dence, even as it now stands, is one of the strongest confirmaBons 
of the nebular hypothesis. •, 

Certain more special peculiarities of tlTe satellites must be 
mentioned as highly suggestive. One of them is the relation 
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Sat%im*8 Rings. 

between the period of revolution and that of rotation. No dis- 
' coverable purpose fs served by making the Moon go round its 
axis in the same time that it goes round the Earth: for our con¬ 
venience a more rapid axial motion would have been equally 
good; and for any possible inhabitants of the Moon, much better. 
Against the alternative supposition, that the equality occurred by 
accident, the probabilities are, as Laplace says, infinity to one. 
But to this arrangement, which is explicuSle neither as the result 
of design nor of chance, the nebular hypothesis furnishes a 
clue. In his Exposition du Systome du Monde,*' Laplace 
shows, by reasoning too detailed to be here repeated, that under 
the circumstances such a relation of movements would he likelv 
to cbtuhlish itself; and he further shows that there would, from 
the sumo causes, result that lateral oscillation of the moon known 
as its libration. 

Among Jupiter's satellites, wliich severally display these same 
svnchronoua movements, there also Exists a still more remarkable 
relation. “ If the mean angular velocity of the first satellite be 
added to twice that of the third, the sum will bo equal to three 
times that of the second;” and “from this it results that the 
situations of any two of them being given, that of the third can 
be found.” Mow here, as before, no conceivable advantage 
results. Neither in this case can the connexion have been acci¬ 
dental : the probabilities are infinity to one to the contrary. But 
again, according to Laplace, the nebular hypothesis supplies a 
solution. Are not these significant facts ? 

Most significant fact of all, however, is that presented by the 
rings of Saturn. As Laplace remarks, they are, as it were, still 
extant witnesses of the genetic process he propounded. Here 
we have, continuing permanently, fonns of matter like those 
llirough which each planet and satellite once passed; and their 
movements are just what, in confonnity with the hypothesis, they 
should ho. “ La durcc de la rotation d’uue planete doit done 
(Hro, d’apres cette hypothese, plus petite que la dur^e de la r^vd* 
liition du corps lo plus voisin qui circule autour d'elle,” says 
Laplace.* And he then points out that the time of Saturn's 
rotation is to that of his rings as 427 to 488—an amount 
of difference such as was to be expected. 

But besides the existence of these rings, and their movement 
in the required manner, there is a highly suggestive circumstance 
which Laplace has not remarked-~namely, the place of their 
occurrence. If the solar system was produced after the manner 
popularly supposed, then there is no re^on why the rings of 
Hatuim should not have encircled him at a comparatively great 


• “Mdcaniqne Celeste,” p. 346. 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.'1 -Nkw Sbhim, Vol. XIV. No. I. t 
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distance. Or, instead of being given to Sn^nni, who in their 
absence would still have had eight satellite^ such rings might 
have been given to Mars, by way of compenlntion for a moon. 
Or they might iiave been given to Uranus, who, for purposes of 
illumination, has far greater need of them. On tho common 
hypothesis, we repeat, no reason can bo assigned for their exis¬ 
tence in the place where wo find them. But on the hypothesis 
of evolution, the arran|fement, so fai’ from offering a,difficulty, 
offers another confinnation. These rings are found where alone 
they could have been produced—close to the body of a planet 
whose centrifugal force bears a great proportion to his gnivitutive 
force. That permanent rings Should exist at any great distance 
from a planet’s body, is, on the nebular hypothesis, munirestly 
impossible. Rings detached early in the process of concentra¬ 
tion, and therefore consisting of gaseous matter having extremely 
little power of cohesion, can have no ability to resist tho dis¬ 
rupting foi’ccs duo to imperfoct homogeneity'; and must, there¬ 
fore, collapse into satellites. A liquid ring is the only one ad¬ 
mitting of permanence. But a liquid ring can he produced only 
when the aggregation is approaching its extreme—only when 
gaseous matter is passing into liquid, and the mass is about to 
assume the planetary form. And even then it cannot be produced 
save under special conditions. Gaining a rapidly increasing 
preponderance, as tho gravitjitive force does during the closing 
stages of concentration, the centrifugal force cannot in ordinary 
cases cause the detachment of rings when the mass has become 
very dense. Only where the centrifugal force has all along been 
very great, and remains powerful to the last, as in tSaturu, can 
liquid rings be formed. Thus tho nebular hypothesis shows us 
why such appendages surround Saturn, but exist nowhere else. 

And then, to crown all, let us not forget tho fact, discovered 
within these few years, that Saturn possesses a nebulous ring, 
through which his body is seen as through a thick veil. Jn a 
position where alone such a thing seems preservable—suspended, 
as it were, between the denser rings and the planet—there still 
continues one of these annular masses of diffused mutter from 
which satellites and planets are believed to have originated. 

We find, then, that besides those most conspicuous peculiarities 
of the solar system which first suggested the theory of its evolu¬ 
tion, there are many minor ones clearly pointing in the same 
direction. Were there no other evidence, these mechanical ar« 
rangements would, considered in their totality, go far to establish 
the nebular hypothesis. 

a ^ 

:^^^roin the inechauical arrangements of the solar system, 'turn 
fh now to its physical cluiractere; and, first, let us consider the 
inferences deducibht from relative specific gravities. 
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Densities of the Sun and Planets. 

The fact that, speaking generally, the denser planets are the 
.nearer to the Sun, has been by some considered as adding another 
to the many indications of nebular origin. Legitimately assum¬ 
ing that the outermost parts of a rotating nebulous spheroid, in its 
eai’lier stages of concentration, will be cojnparatively rare; and 
that the increasing density which the whole mass acquires as it 
contracts, must hold of the outermost parts as well as the rest; 
it is argued that the rings successively detached will be more and 
more dense, and will form planets of higher and higher specifio 
gravities. That this may be, and perhaps is, one element in the 
e.\plauation, wo admit; but, taken alone, it is quite inadequate to 
account for the facts. Using the Earth as the standard of com¬ 
parison, the relative densities run thus:— 

Neptune. Uranus. Saturn. Jupiter. Mars. Earth. Venus. Mercury. Sun. 

0-U. 0-24 0-14 0-24 0-95 I’OO 0-92 1-12 0-25 

Two seemingly insurmountable objections are presented by 
this serie.s. The first is, that the progression is but a broken one. 
Neptune is as dense as Saturn, which, by the hypothesis, it ought 
not to be. Uranus is ns dense as Jupiter, which it ought not to 
bo. Uranus is denser than Saturn, and tlie Earth is denser than 
Venus—facta which not only give no countenance to, but directly 
contradict, the alleged explanation. The second objection, stiU 
more manifestly fatal, is the low specifio gravity of the Sun. If, 
when the matter of the Sun filled the orbit of Mercury, its state of 
aggregation was such that the detached ring formed a planet 
having a specific gravity equal to that of iron; then the Sun itself, 
now that it has concentrated, should have a specific gravity much 
greater than that of iron; whereas its specific gravity is not 
much above that of water. Instead of being far denser than the 
nearest planet, it is not one-fourth as dense. And a parallel rela> 
tion holds between J upiter and his smallest satellite. 

While these anomalies render untenable the position that the 
relative specific gravities of the planets are direct indications of 
nebular condensation, it by no means follows that they negative 
it. On the contrary, we believe that the facts admit of an inter¬ 
pretation perfectly dbnsistent with the hypothesis of Laplace;, 
nay, more—^that this hypothesis gives ns a key to the irregu¬ 
larities. 

Thbre are three conceivable causes of unlike specifio gravities 
in the members of our solar system 1. Difierenoein the nature of 
the matter or matters composing them. 2. Difference in the quan¬ 
tities of matter; for, other things equal, the mutual gravitation of 
atoms will make a large mass denser than a mnall one. 8. Difih- 
rence in their stimetures, as being either solid or liquid through-, 
out, or as having central cavities filled with el^d a^onn 
fluid. Of these thi^ conceivable causmt, that commonly designed 
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is the first, more or less modified by the second. The extremely 
low specific gravity of Saturn, which but little exceeds that of 
cork—and, on this hypothesis, must at his surface be considerably 
less than that of cork—is supposed to arise from the intrinsic 
lightness of his substai^ce. That the Sun weighs not much more 
than an equal bulk of water, is taken as evidence that the matter 
he consists of is but little heavier than water; although, consi¬ 
dering his enormous gravitative force, which at his ^ surface is 
twenty-eight times the gravitative force at the surface of the 
Earth, and considering his enormous mass, which is 390,000 times 
that of the Earth, the matter he is made of can liavo no analogy 
to the fluids or solids we know. However, spite of these difficulties, 
the current hypothesis is, that the Sun and planets, inclusive of 
the Earth, are masses either solid or liquid, or having solid crusts 
with liquid nuclei: their unlike specific gravities resulting from 
unlikenesses of substance. And indeed, at first sight, this would 
seem to be tlie only tenable uupposition; seeing that, unless pre¬ 
vented by some immense resisting force, gravitation must obli¬ 
terate any internal cavity by collapsing the surrounding fluid or 
solid matter. 

Nevertheless, that the Earth, in common with other members 
of the solar system, consists of a solid shell whose cavity is 
entirely filled with molten matter, is not an established fact: it is 
nothing but a supposition. We must not let its familiarity and 
apparent feasibility delude us into an uncritical acceptance of it. 
If we find an alternative supposition which, physically considered, 
is equally possible, and which is also the one indicated by the ne¬ 
bular hypothesis, we are bound to consider it. And if it not only 
avoids the difficulties above pointed out, but many others here¬ 
after to bo mentioned, while it explains anomalies otherwise un¬ 
accountable, we must give it the preference. 

Before proceeding to consider what the nebular hypothesis in¬ 
dicates respecting the internal structure of the Sun and planets, 
we may state that our reasonings, though of a kind not admitting 
of direct verification, are nothing more than deductions from 
the established principles of physics. We lAve submitted them to 
an authority than whom we believe none are higher; and while 
not prepared fully to commit himself to them, he yet sees nothing 
to object. 

Starting, then, with a rotating spheroid of aeriform matter, in the 
datter stages of its concentration, but before it has begun to take 
a liquid or solid fohn, let us inquire wbat must be the actions 
going on in it. Mntual gravit^ion continually aggregates its 
atoms into a smaller and denser mass; and the aggregating foroc 
goes on increasing, as the common centre of gravity a ^proached. 
An obstacle to conceutrntjion, however,, exists in the centrifugal 
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force, which, at tMs stage, bears a far higher ratio to gravity thim 
afterwards, and in a gaseous spheroid must produce a* very oblate 
form. At the same time, the approximation of the atoms is re¬ 
sisted by a force which, in being overcome, is evolved as heat. ' 
This heat must be greatest where the a^pras are subject to the 
highest pressure—namely,, about the central parts. And as fast 
as it escapes into space, further approximation and further gene¬ 
ration of> heat must take place. But in a gaseous spheroid, 
'•J^hose internal parts are hotter than its external ones, there must 
be some circulation taking place. The currents must set from 
the hottest region to the coolest by some particular route; and 
from the coolest to the hottest by some other route. In a very 
oblate spheroid, the coolest region must be that about the equator: 
the surface there bearing so large a ratio to the mass. Hence 
there will be currents from the centre to the equator, and others 
from the equator to the centre. What will be the special 
courses of these currents ? From ttie centre they .will follow the 
lines of most rapidly-decreasing density; seeing that the inertia 
will be least in those directions. That is to say, there will be a 
current from the centre towards each pole, along the axis of rota¬ 
tion ; and the space thus continually left vacant will be filled by 
the collapse of matter coming in at right angles to the axis. Thu 
process cannot end here, however. If there are constant currents 
from the centre towards the poles, there must be a constant accu¬ 
mulation at the poles: the spheroid will be ever becoming more 
protuberant about the poles than the conditions of mechanical 
equilibrium permit. If, however, the moss at the poles is thus 
ever in excess, it must, by the forces acting upon'it, be constantly 
moved over the outer surface of the spheroid from the pok» 
towards the equator: thus only can that form which rotation 
necessitates be maintained. And a further result of this transfer 
of matter from the centre, by way of the poles, to the equator, 
must be the establishment of counter-currents from the equator 
in diametrical lines; to the centre. 

Mark now the changes of totnperature that must occur in these 
currents. An aeriform mass ascending from the centre towards 
either pole, will expand as it approaches the surface, in conse¬ 
quence of the diminution of pressure. But expansion, involving 
an absorption of heat, will entail a diminished temperature; add 
the temperature will be farther lowered by the greater freedom of 
radiation into space. This rarefied and cooled mass mutlt be btill 
more rarefied and cooled in its pregreas over the surfa^'pl-the 
spheroid to the equator. Continually thrUst luTther frt»& ths ^e 
by the ceaseless accumulation there, it mttsk- aoquitb.'aa^ et^ 
increasing rotatory motion and; an-ever-inoreasiag menttifiMnl 
fbree; whence must follow ezpanaioa and sbBorptioo ofibeat; To 
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the refrigeration thus caused must be added tbairesulting from ra¬ 
diation, whioh at each advance towards the equator will be less hin¬ 
dered. And when the equator is arrived at, flie mass we have thus 
followed will have reached its maximum rarity and maximum cool¬ 
ness. Conversely, every portion of a current proceeding in a diame¬ 
trical direction from the equator to the centre, must progressively 
rise in temperature; in virtue alike of the increasing pressure, the 
gradual arrest of motion, and the diminished rate of radiation. 
Note, lastly, that this circulation will go on with extreme slow¬ 
ness. As the matter proceeding from the equator towards the 
centre must have its rotatory motion destroyed in the process, 
while that proceeding from the poles to the equator must have 
motion given to it, it follows that -m enormous amount of inertia 
has to be overcome; and this must make the currents so slow as 
to prevent them from producing anything like an equalization of 
temperature. 

And now, ^uch being tlfb constitution of a concentrating 
spheroid of gaseous matter, where will it begin to condense into 
liquid ? The common assumption has been, that in a nebulous 
mass approaching towards the jjlanetary form, the liquefaction 
will first occur at the centre. We believe that, on examination, 
this assumption will prove to be inconsistent with established 
physical principles. 

Observe first that it is contrary to analogy. It is admitted on 
all hands that the matter of tlio Karth was liquid before any of it 
became solid. Where has it first solidified ? Not at the centre, 
but at the surface. Now the same general principles apply to the 
condensation of gaseous matter into liquid, which apply to the 
eondeusation of liquid mutter into solid. Hence if the once 
liquid substance of the earth first solidified at the surface, the 
implication is that its once aeriform substance first liquified at the 
surface; 

But we have no need to rest in analogy. On considering 
what must happen in a rotating nebulous spheroid having cur¬ 
rents moving as we have shown they must move, we shall see 
that external condensation is a corollary. In conformity with 
reasonings and facts already given, the presnmption is that a ue- 
hulous muss, when it has arrived at this stage, will consist of an 
aeriform mixture of various matters; the heavier and more con¬ 
densible matten being contained in the rarer or less condensible 
ones, in the same way that water is contained in air. And the 
inference must be, that at a certain stage soiue these denser 
mattere will be p recipitated in the shape of vapour.* Now* what 

* The reader will perkam say that this process is the one deact^ed as 
wing taken place early in me hinory of nebular evolution; and fiiia is true. 
But the same setions vnil be repcirten in meifia of'dUfenot dnsUiM. 
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are the laws of precipitation from gases ? If a gas, holding 
some substance in suspension, expands in consequence of the 
removal of pi*essure, it will, when the rarefaction and consequent 
cooling reach a certain point, begin to let fall the suspended sub¬ 
stance. Convci’sely, if a gas, saturated even with some sub¬ 
stance, is subject to increased pressure, and is allowed to retain 
the additional heat which that pressure generates, so far from 
letting fall what it contains, it will gain the power to take up 
ihore. See, then, the inference respecting condensation in a nebu¬ 
lous spheroid. The currents proceeding from the equator to the 
centre, subject to increasing pressure, and acquiring the heat due 
not only to this increasing pressure but to arrested motion, will 
have no tendency to deposit their suspended substances, but 
rather the reverse: the formation of liquid matter at the centre of 
the mass will be impossible. Contrariwise, the currents moving 
frojn the centre to the poles and thence to the equator, expanding 
as they go-, fii*st from diminished ‘pressure and afterwards from 
increased centrifugal force; and losing boat, not onfy by expansion, 
but by more rapid radiation; will have less and less power to 
retain their contained matter. The earliest precipitation will 
tlierefore take place in the region of extremest rarefaction ; 
namely, about the equator. An equatorial belt of vapour will be 
first formed, and, widening into a zone, will by-and-bye begin to 
condense into fluid.* Gradually this fluid film will extend itself 
on each side the equator, and, encroaching upon the two hemi¬ 
spheres, will eventually close over at the poles: thus forming a 
thin hollow globe, or rather spheroid, filled with gaseous matter. 
Wc do not mean that this condensation will take place at the very 
outermost surface; for probably round the denser gases forming 
the principal mass, there will extend strata of gases too rare to 
be entangled in these processes. It is t8e surface of this inner 
spheroid of denser gases to which our reasoning points as tiie 
place of earliest condensation. 

The internal circulation we have described, continuing, as it 
must, after the formation of this liquid film, there will still go 
on the radiation of heat, and the progressive aggregation. Tne 
film will thicken at the expense of the internal gaseous substances 
precipitated upon it. As it thiokeus, as the {^obe con^ots, 
aud as the gravitative force augments, the pressure will inorease; 
and the evolution and fadiation of heat wul go on more rapidly. 
Eventually, however, when the liquid shell betcoptes rejej thick, 
and the internal cavity relatively small, the obsto^a.^ui.^^^jdm 
escape of heat by this thick hqoid.sl^lk eifh,.1di |^qwly etrott 
lating currents, will torn the scale; the temperalnze of the buiei. 


‘ * The forowtioa ^ fiKtum’t x»gi is Umm readp:^ 
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surface will begin td diminish, and a solid cru^t will Ibm while 
the internal cavity is yet unobliterated. 

“ Blit what,” it may be asked, will become of this gaseous 
nucleus when exposed to the enormous gravUative pressure of a 
shell some thousands of miles thick ? How can aeriform matter 
withstand such a pressifre ?’’ Very readily. It has been proved 
that even when the heat generated by their compression is 
allowed to escape, some gases remain uncondensible by.any force 
wo can produce. An unsuccessful attempt lately made at Vienna 
to liquify oxygen, clearly shows this enormous resistance. The 
steel piston employed was literally shortened by the pressure 
used; and yet the gas remained unliquified ! If, then, the expao' 
sive force is thus immense when the heat evolved is dissipated, 
what must it be when that heat is detained, as in the case we are 
considering ? In such a case, every addition to the heat is an 
addition to the repulsive power of the atoms: the increased 
pressure itself generates an increased ability to resist; and this 
remains true to whatever extent the compression is carried. In¬ 
deed, it is an obvious corollary from the law of the conservation 
of force, that if, under increasing pressure, a gas retains the 
accumulating heat evolved, its resisting force is absolutely un¬ 
limited. Hence, the internal planetary structure we have described 
is as physically stable a one os that commonly assumed. 

And now let us see how this hypothesis tallies with the facts. 
One inference from it must be, that largo masses will progress 
towards final' consolidation more slowly than small masses. 
Though a large concentrating spheroid will, from its superior 
aggregative force, generate heat more rapidly than a small one ; 
yet, having, relatively to its surface, a much greater quantity 
of heat to get rid of, it will be longer than a small one in going 
through the changes w« have described. Hence, at a time when 
the smaller members of our solar system have arrived at so ad¬ 
vanced a stage of aggregation as almost to have obliterated 
tlieir central cavities, and so reached high specific gravity, the 
larger members will still be in that comparatively emly stage in 
which the central cavity bears a great ratio to the surrounding 
shell, and will therefore have low specific gravities. This con¬ 
trast is just what we find. The small planets Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, and Mars, differing from each other comparatively 
little in density as in size, are about dour times as- dense as 
Jupiter and Uranus, and seven times as dense as Saturn and 
Neptune,—planets exceeding them in size as oranges exceed peas.; 
add to which, that they are four times as deni^ as the $un, which . 
in "mass exceeds the smallest of them nearly 5,000,000 times. 
The objection which will at once occur to some, thatthip hypoy. 
thesis does not explain the minor differences, serves but to intro¬ 
duce a fhrther confirmation. It may b» urged thut Jt^iter is,of 
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greater specific gkravity than Satam, though, considering his 
. superior mass, his specific gravity should be less ; and that still 
more anomalous is the case of the Sun, which, though containing 
a thousand times the matter that Jupiter does, is nearly of the 
same specific gravity. The solution of i^jicso difficulties lies in 
the modifying effects of centrifugal force. Hod the various 
masses to be compared been all along in a state of rest, then 
the larger should have been uniformly the less dense. But during 
the concentrating process they have been rotating with various 
velocities. The consequent centrifugal force has in each cose 
been in antagonism with gravitation; and, according to its amount, 
has hindered the concentration to a greater or loss degree. The 
really effective aggregative force which has determined the rate of 
evolution and radiation of heat, has in each case been the excess 
of the centripetal tendency over the centrifugal. Whence we 
may infer that wherever this excess has been the least, the con¬ 
solidation must have been the most hindered, and the specific 
gravity will be the smallest. This, too, we find to be the fact. 
Saturn, at whose equator the centrifugal force is oven now almost 
one sixth of gravity, and who, by the great number of his satel¬ 
lites, shows us how strong an antagonist to ronceutratiun it was 
in earlier stages of his evolution, is little more than half us dense 
as Jupiter, whose concentration has been hindered by a centrifugal 
force bearing a much smaller ratio to the centripetal. On the 
other hand, the Sun, whose latter stages of aggregation have mot 
Avith comparatively little of this opposition, and whose atoms 
tend towords their common centre with a force ten times ns great 
as that which Jupiter's atoms arc subject to, has, notwithstanding 
his immense bulk, reached n specific gravity ns great as that of 
Jupiter; and he has done this partly for the reason assigned, and 
partly because the process of consolidation has been and still is 
actively going on, while that of Jupiter has long since almost 
ceased. 

Before^ointing out further harmonies let us meet an objection. 
Laplace, taking for data Jupiter’s mass, diameter, and rate of 
rotation, calculated the degree of compression at the poles which 
his centrifugal force should produce, supposing his substance 
was homogeneous; and finding that the calculated amount of 
oblatencss was greater than the actual amount, inferred that his 
substance must be denser towards the centre. The inference 
seems unavoidable ; is diametrically opposed to the hypothesis of 
a shell of a denser matter with a gaseous nucleus; and we con¬ 
fess that on first meeting with this fket we were inclined to thidk' ^ 
it fatal. But there is a consideration, apt at first ^ be pver- 
looked, which comjpletely disposes of it. A compressed elaatio 
medium tends evur with'^kt ener^ to give a imheiical fig^ to ' 
the chamber in which it is ’confined^, Tms is h fact* sHkh ttaUih- 
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niatically demonstrable, and recognised in ^practice by every 
engineer. In the caso before us, the expansive power of the 
gaseous nucleus is siuih as to balance the gravitation of the shell 
of the planet ;• and this power perpetually strives to make the 
planet a perfect spheiu Thus the centrifugal force is opposed 
not only by that of gravity but by another of great intensity; 
ond hence the degree of oblatenoss assumed is relatively small. 

This difficulty being, as we think, satisfactorily met, we go on 
to name some indii‘ect but highly significant facts bearing upon 
our hypothesis. And first with resjjeot to the asteroids, or plane¬ 
toids, as they are otherwise called. Now that those have proved 
to be so mmerous—now that it has become probable that beyond 
some fifty already discovered there are many moi'e—the suppo¬ 
sition of Olbers that they are the fragments of an exploded 
planet which once occupied the vacant region they fill, has gained 
increased probability. The alternative supposition of I *aplace, that 
they are the products of a nebulous ring which separated into 
many fragments instead of collapsing into a single mass, seems 
inconsistent with the extremely various, and in some cases ex¬ 
tremely great, inclinations of their orbits ; as well as with their 
similaidy various and gi-oat eccentricities. For these the theory of 
Olbers completely accounts—indeed, itnocessurily involves them; 
while at the same time it nfibrds us a feasible explanation of 
meteors, and especially the periodic swarms of them, which would 
else be inexplicable. The fact, inferred from the present 
derangement of their orbits, that if the planetoids once formed 
parts of one mass, it must have exploded myriads of years ago, 
is no difficulty, but rather the reverse. Taking Olbers* suppo¬ 
sition, then, as the most tenable one, let us ask how such an 
explosion could have occurred. If planets are iutemally con¬ 
stituted as is commonly assumed, no conceivable cause of it can 
be named. A solid mass may crack and fly to pieces, but it 
cannot violently explode. So, too, with a liquid mass covered 
by a crust. Though, if contained in an unyielding ^holl and 
• sed t^^ a very higfh temperature, a liquid may so ex¬ 
pand as to burst the shell and simultaneously flash into vnpour; 
yet if contained in a yielding crus^ like that of a planet, it would 
not do so, oven vrere the requisite increase of temperature mven; 
it would crack the crust and give off its expansive force gradually. 
But the planetary structure above supposed, supplies tis with all 
the requisite oonditious to an explosion, and an adequate oause 
for it. We have in the interior of the mass a cavity serving as a 
sniBcient reservoir of force. We havathaa envi^ filled with gaseous 
matters of high tension. We hmw itt the cfaemieai s&nities 
fit ^ese matters a source of enonaom')«KpalitatTe capable 
of bmng quite suddenly brought into n^ence. wwhave in 
thb increasing heat of the shell, eobaeqaeBt upon progressing 
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conoentmtion, a ctAise of snch in&tantaneoua chemical change and 
•the resulting explosion. The explanation thus supplied, of an 
event which there can be little doubt has occurred, and which 
is not otherwise accounted for, adds to the probability of the 
hypothesis. « 

One further evidence, and that not the least important, is 
deducible from geology. From the known rate at which the 
temperature rises ns we pierce deeper into the substance of the 
Earth, it has been inferred that its solid crust is some forty miles 
thick. And if this be its thickness, we have a feasible explana¬ 
tion of volcanic 2)henomeua, and of tho elevation of mountain 
chains, &c. llut proceeding upon the current supposition that 
the Earth’s interior is wholly filled witli molten matter. Professor 
Hopkins has oalculated that to cause tho observed amount of 
precession of the equinoxes, the Earth's crust must be at least 
eight hundred nnles thick. Hero is an immense discrepancy. 
However impeifect may be tho datd from which it is calculate 
that the Earth is molten at forty miles deep, it seems very un¬ 
likely that this oonclnsion diflers from the truth so widely as 
forty miles docs from eight hundred. It seems scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that if the crust is thus thick, it should, by its contrac¬ 
tion and corrugation, produce mountain chains, as it has done 
during quite modern geological epochs. It is not easy on this 
supposition to explain elevations and subsidences of small area. 
Neither do the phenomena of volcanoes appear comprehensible: 
indeed to account for these. Professor Hopkins has been obliged 
to make the gratuitous and extremely improbable assumption, 
that there are isolated lakes of molten matter enclosed in this 
thick crust, and situated, as they must be, not far from its outer sur¬ 
face. But irreconcilable as appear the astronomical with the geo¬ 
logical tacts, if we take for granted that the Earth consists wholly 
of solid and liquid substances, they become at once reconcilable, 
if we adopt tho conclusion that the £arth has a gaseous nucieos. ^ 
If thero bo an internal cavity of considerable diameter occupied 
only by aeriform matter—if the density of the surrounding imell 
is, as it must in that caso be, greater thuu the current supposition 
implies; then there will be a larger quantity of matter contained 
in the equatorial protubemDoe, and an adequate cause for the pre¬ 
cession. Manifestly there may be found some proportion between 
the central space and its mvdo|>e, which will satisfy the meohn- 
nical requirements without involving a thicker orust then geologUMl 
phenomena indicate. > ' •> 

We conceive that die 'bypothesis we have aet la in. 
many respeote pr^eraMelki diat c^narily received. We can knotr 

our own planet or any otlMr^i^indirset-ittetbode ate alone posttbisi 
The idea which has been 'iaeidy adopted is jast as tfnndattve 
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as that we have opposed to it; and the only^question is, which 
harmonizes bfest with established facts. Thus compared, the ad¬ 
vantage is greatly on the side of the new one. It disposes of 
sundry anomalies, and explains things that seem else incompre¬ 
hensible. We are nq^ longer obliged to assnme such wide diffe¬ 
rences in the substances of the various planets: we need not think 
of any of them as like cork or water. We are shown how it 
happens that the larger planets have so much lower specific 
gravities than the smaller, instead of having higher ones, as 
might naturally have been expected; and we are further shown 
why Saturn is the lightest of all. That Mercury should be rela¬ 
tively so much heavier than the Sun; that Jupiter should be 
specifically lighter than his smallest satellite; that Saturn’s rings 
should be more than half as dense again as himself; are no 
longer mysteries. A feasible cause is assigned for the catastrophe 
which produced the asteroids. And some apparently incongruous 
peculiarities in the Earth’s structure are brought to an agreement. 
May we not say, then, that being deducible by strict reasoning 
from the nebular hypo^esis, this alleged planetary structure gives 
further indirect support to that hypothesis ? 

In considering the specific gravities of the heavenly bodies, we 
have been obliged to speak of the heat evolved by them. But 
vre have yet to point out the fact that in their present conditions 
with.respect to temperature, we find additional materials for 
building up our argument; and those too of the most substantial 
character. 

It is an inevitable deduction from established physical prin¬ 
ciples, that heat must be generated by the aggregation of diffused 
matter into a concrete form; and throughout our reasonings we 
have assumed that such generation of heat has been an accom¬ 
paniment of nebular condensation. If then the nebular hypothesis 
be true, we ought to find in’ all the heavenly bodies either presentt 
high temperature, or marks of past high tempwotuiie. ' 

As far as observation cun reach,, the facts prove to bo exactly 
what theory requires. Various orders of evidence conspire to 
demonstrate tha^ below a certain depth, the Eaiih is still molten. 
And that it wac once wholly molten, is implied by the circum¬ 
stance that the rate at which the temperatnre increases as we 
descend.below its surface^ is just that which would be found in a 
mass that-hod been cooling for an indefinite period. The Moon, 
too, showf’tts, by its corrugations and its conspicuous volcanoes, 
tliat in it there has been a process of refirigeration and contraei- 
tion like that which had. gone onEarth.'^ And in Venus, 
the existence of mountains simikriy in^oatee an igneous reaction 
of the interior upon a soltdii^ing ckast. ' ‘ r' 

•On the conunon tlmory oTcreaitioit,’4hMd phenomena are in* 
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explicable. To '^hat end the Earth should have existed for 
• myriads of years at a white-heat, incapable of supporting not 
only human life, but any life, it cannot say. To satisfy this 
supposition, the Earth should have been originally created in a 
state fit for the assumed purpose of creation; and similarly with 
the other planets. While, therefore, to the nebular hypothesis 
the evidence of original incandescence and still continued in¬ 
ternal heat furnish-strong confirmation, they are, to the antagonist 
hypothesis, insurmountable difficulties. 

ilut the argument from temperature does not end here. There 
remains to bo noticed a still more conspicuous and still more 
significant fact. If the Solar System resulted from the concen¬ 
tration of difiused matter which evolved heat while gravitating 
into its present dense form, then there are certain obvious corol¬ 
laries respecting the relative temperatures of the resulting bodies. 
Other things equal, the latest-formed mass will be the latest in 
coolingr—will, for an almost infinite *time, possess a greater heat 
than the earlier formed ones. Other things equal, the largest 
mass will, in virtue of its superior aggj’egative force, become 
hotter than the others, and radiate more intensely. Other things 
equal, the largest mass, notwithstanding the higher temperature 
it reaches, will, in consequence of its relatively small surface, be 
the slowest in parting with its evolved heat. And hence, if there 
is one mass which was not only formed after the rest, but exceeds 
them enormously in size, it follows that this one will reach an 
intensity of ineaudescenco much beyond that reached by the rest, 
and will continue in this state of intense incandescence long after 
the rest have cooled. Such a mass we have in the Sun. It is a 
corollary from the nebular hypothesis, that the matter forming the 
Sun assumed its present concrete form at a period much more 
I’ecent tlian that at which the planets became definite bodies. 
The quantity of matter contained in the Sun is nearly five millihn 
times that contained in the smallest planet, and above a thousand 
times that contained in the largest. And while, from the enor¬ 
mous gravitative force of the atoms, the evolution of lieat has 
been intense, the facilities of radiation have been relatively small. 
Hence the still-continued high-temperature. Just that condition 
of the central body which is a necessary inforenoe from the nebnlir 
hypothesis, we find aotnally existing in the Sun. 

We are aware that in ar^ing'thus we are ignoring ihe< 
rally received theory respecting the Sun’s constltutfoni' ^Pdr^ 
with.the view of explaining the solar spots, partly, ytmrhaps, 
from the wish to regard the San as habitable,^ and yiakly, (dwi, 
from the diffiOalty of dcedniitiiig fora perennial sup^ df light 
and heat, eertvin - M8ttni|>tioBS!^have been made > respeittiog ^ 
nature of the Sun’s surfocO whioh^ ih tbo absenqe of 
■have.'gained wide aoo/^tAaeei ^ Wo believe-it nmy> 
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however, that these assumptions are illegitir&ate; tliat they do 
not account for the appearances; and that the appearances may 
he satisfactorily accounted for in a much simpler manner, and 
without making gratuitous suppositions. 

Had space permitted, we should first have stated and criticised 
the view commonly held; but, as it is, wo must content our¬ 
selves with explaining the alternative view, and this with greater 
brevity than is required to do jjistice to it. 

Wo shall assume, then, that the Sun is, as it appears, incandes¬ 
cent. We shall furtlier assume that the incandescence is of tlio 
kind implied not only by the nebular hypothesis, but by the known 
habitudes of matter when exposed to extreme heat—^namely, the 
incandescence of molten substances. Round this globe of incan¬ 
descent molten substances, thus conceived to form the visible 
body of the Sun, there is known to exist a voluminous atmosphere: 
the inferior brilliancy of the Sun’s border, and the appearances 
during a total eclipse, alike show this.* What now must be the 
constitution of this atmosphere ? At a temperature approaching 
a thousand times that of molten iron, which is the calculatctl 
temperature of the solar surface, very many, if not all, of the 
substances wc know as solid would become gaseous; and though 
the Sun's enormous atti’active force must be a powerful check 
upon this tendency to assume the form of vapour, yet it cannot 
be questioned, that if the body of the Sun consists of molten sub¬ 
stances, some of them must be constantly undergoing evapora¬ 
tion. That the dense gases tlius continually being generated 
will fom the entire mass of the solar atmosphere is not probable. 
If an^hing is to be inferred, cither from the nebular hypothesis, 
or from tlie analogies supplied by the planets, it must be coh- 
. eluded that the outermost part of the solar atmosphere consists 
of what are called permanent gases—gases that are not con¬ 
densible into fluid even at low temperatures. If we consider what 
must have been the state of things here when the surface of the 
Earth was molten, we shall see that round the still molten sur¬ 
face of the Sun there probably exists a stratum of dense aeriform 
matter, made up of sublimed metals and metallic compounds, and 
above this a stratum of comparatively rare medium analogous to 
air. 'What now will happen with these two strata ? Did they 
both consist of permanent gases, they could not remain separate: 
according to a weU-known law, they would eventually form a homo¬ 
geneous mixture. But this will by no means ht^pen when the 
lower stratum consists of matters that are gaseous <Hily at exces- 
nvely high temperatures. Given off from a molten surface, ascend¬ 
ing^ expanding, and cooling, these wiU presently reach a limit of 

elevation above which they cannot mdst as vapourf'but must con- 

‘ ' ■ . -. -.- 

* Sm Hencbel’fi ^^OatlineA hf Astrommy/* 
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dense and procipiUte. Meanwhile the upper stratum, habitually 
charged with its quantum of these denser matters, as our air with 
its quantum of water, and ready to deposit them on any depression 
of temperature, must be habitually unable to take up any more 
of the lower stratum; and therefore this lower stratum will 
remain quite distinct from it. Wc conclude, thou, that there 
will bo two coucentric atmospheres having a deiinito- limit of 
separation. And however problematical this structure may be 
thought, it is at any rate far less so than that gratuitously assumed 
in the current hypothesis, which involves five atmospheric 
strata. 

Now, Sir John Herschel has shown that the disturbances which 
produce the solar spots, are in sundry respects analogous to the 
hurricanes o{ our own tropics. He has I'uither shown that there 
must bo oonllicting currents in the solar atmosphere winch will pro¬ 
duce them as they arc produced here. And, fidhoring as he does to 
the favourite supposition of a “ jdiotu^phcre," or light-generating 
envelope nt a distance from the Sun’s body, he argues that a spot 
results when the vortex of one of the hurricanes temporarily dis¬ 
perses tljc '‘photosphere," and makes visible the dark surface of 
the iStm. 

Accepting the conclusion, for which tliere is very strong 
evidence, that hurricanes or cyclones me the active causes of the 
solar Spots; but assuming that the supposed ‘‘photosphere" is 
the actual incuudescent body of the Sun, let us ask, what will be 
the optical appenvauce resulting from a cyclone ? The conflict 
of aerial currents which occasions one of these enormous whirl¬ 
winds necessarily generates a vortex ; and on the upper surflico of 
the atmosphere lliis vortex must show itself as a depression, 
shaped like a whirlpool in water. One of these cyclones, then, 
occurring in the dense aerial stratum which we have described 
as immediately surrounding the Sun's body, will produce a fun¬ 
nel-shaped vortex upon the surface of this dense stratum. It 
needs hut a modei’ate knowledge of optics to see that there must 
result from this au appearance like tliat of a solar simt. When 
rays of light passing out of one medium into another, make with 
the limiting 8li^faco a tolerobly large angle, some of them are re¬ 
flected from it, and some of tliem, going through i^ oxe ro- 
fracted; but when they strike it at an acuta angle, varying 
according to Uie medium, they are aU reflected—^no light at 
passes through the surface. N ow, against the highly inclined 'side 
of one,o{ these funnd-shaped vortices, the light radiating from the 
body of the Sun undemca^ will stril^ at a very acute angle, and>: 
will not penetrate it; and therefore the central part of the oyoloao'’ 
will appear to ns as a black spot. The change from entire 
flexion of the light, to partial reflexion and partial transiuietip%^ 
taking place sudde^y at a* particular angle, this cential 
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spot 'will have a perfectly sharp outline. THiis inference, too, 
corresponds exactly with observation. The surface of the vortex 
being smooth in its interior, it follows that light will pass 
through it more freely close to the central spot than elsewhere; 
and the fact is, that tl\p part of the penumbra immediately sur¬ 
rounding the central spot is brighter than the rest; while the 
outer part of the penumbra, answering to the agitated margin of 
the vortex, is comparatively dark. “ But,” it may be said, 
“according to this hypothesis one of these maculm should be 
(piite circular, whereas they arc extremely iiTegular." Very true: 
and wo may add that their irregularities are of a kind totally in¬ 
explicable on the current hypothesis. Here, however, the expla¬ 
nation is easy. These cyclones occurring in the dense lower 
atmosphere, are seen by us through the rarer upper atmosphere, 
which is a distorting medium. It is necessarily full of currents of 
different densities, and covered with waves; and the refractions 
produced by these irregularities of surface and substance must 
greatly complicate the appearances. Space permitting, it might 
be shown that the mottled penumbra, its re-entrant angles, the 
bridges of light, the lateral repetitions of the spots, &c., are thus 
fully accounted for, ns well as the facula; and pores. But with¬ 
out going into details, we think wo have shi^jjirn that, assuming 
the Sun to have that constitution which the nebular hypothesis 
implies, and taking for granted nothing beyond the established 
principles of physics, we are supplied with an explanation of the 
solar spots, which, to say the least of it, is quite as tenable 
as thqone ordinarily given. v 

Had there been a few pages to spare, we should hero have 
entered upon yet another class of facts of great significance ; but 
we must forbear. However, we think that, considered in .their 
ensemble, the several groups of evidences already assigned arc 
tolerably conclusive. We have seen that, when critically ex¬ 
amined, the rash speculations of late years current respecting the 
nature of the nebulae, commit their promulgators to sundry' gross 
absu^ities; while, on the other hand, we see that the^various appear¬ 
ances these nebulffi present are clearly explicable as different stages 
in the precipitation and aggregation of diffused matter. We find 
that comets, alike by their physical constitution, their immensely 
elongated and variously-directed orbits, the disti'ibution of those 
orbits, and their manifest strooturaT relation to the solar system, 
bear testimony to the past existence of that system in a nebulous 
form. Not only do those obvious psonliarities in the motions of 
the planets which first suggested the nebular hypotiiesis supply 
proofs of it, but on closer examination we discover, in the 
dightly diverging inclinations of their orbits, in their various rntrs 
of rotation, and their differcntly'dirdctcd axes of rotation, that 
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the planets yield fas yet further testimony; while the satellites, 
by sundry traits, and especially by their occurrence in greater or less 
abundance where the hypothesis implies, confirm this testimony. 
By carefully ii'acing out the process of planetary condensation, 
we are led to conclusions respecting the internal structure of 
planets which at once explain their anomalous specific gravities, 
and at the same time reconcile vai4ous seemingly contradictoiy 
facts. Once more, it turns out that what is d priori inferable 
from the nebular hypothesis respecting the temperatures of the 
resulting bodies, is just what observatioji establishes; and that 
not only the absolute, hut also the relative temperatures of the 
sun and planets arc thus accounted for. When wo contemplate 
these various evidences in their totality—when we observe that, 
by the nebular hypotliesis, all the leading phenomena of the solar 
system, and the heavens in general, ^re explicable; and when, 
on the other hand, we consider that the common cosmogony is not 
only without a single fact to stand •upon, but is at variance with 
all our positive knowledge of Nature; wc see that the proof 
becomes overwhelming—approaches us near demonstration as*, 
indirect proof* can do. 

It remains only to point out that while the genesis of th'e solar-' 
system, and of countless other systems like it, is thus rendered' 
comprehensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever. 
The problem of existence is not solved: it is simply removed 
further back. The nebular hypothesis throws no light upon the 
origin of diffused matter; and diffused matter as much*needs 
accounting for ns concrete matter. The genesis of on ftom is 
not easier to conceive than tlio genesis of a planet. Nay, indeed,, 
so far from making the Universe less wonderful than before, if 
makes it more wonderful. Creation bv manufacture is a much 
lowor thing than creation by evolution. A man can put together 
a machine; bat he cannot make n machine develope itself. The 
ingenious artisan, able as some have been, so far to imitata- 
vitnlity ns to produce a mechanical pianoforte-player, may in 
some sort conceive how, by greater skill, a complete man might. 
be artidcinlly produced; but he is totally unable to conceiTa. 
how such a complex organism gradually arises out of a minute-^ 
structureless germ. That our harmonious universe once existed^ 
potentially as formless diffused matter, and has slowly grown inito 
its present organized state, is a far more astonishing fact than 
would have been its formation idter the artificial method vulgarly 
supposed. The nebular hypothesis impHos » First Catue as much 
transcending “the meohanioal God of Paley/’ as thid does 
fetish of the savage. - .. ? 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he members of the Evangelical Alliance assembled last year in 
Berlin appear to have conceived themselves the subjects of some 
Pentecostal effusion.^ Thus, Dr. Krummacher, in his closing discourse, 
spoke of the Spirit which had been felt in the midst of them day by 
day, and compared their union of heart and soul to that of the first 
Christians assembled at Jerusalem. The meetings of the Conference 
were also paralleled to the oecumenical councils of the early church—not, 
of course, to the disadvantag? of the foi'mer. The number of members 
who attended this gathering amounted to twelve hundred and fifty-four, 
clerical and lay. It is difficult-ibr those more immediately concerned 
to appreciate the relative importance of this sort of associate demon¬ 
stration. When train after train, from east, west, north, and south, 
disgoi^es its load of passengers to swell a concourse collected for a 
common object, it is forgotten in the excitement, that like agencies 
and the same modem facilities prcnluee like results iif favour of very 
different, if not antagonistic objects. When agricultural, jwlitical, 
and scientific assemblies assume the proportions of monster meetings, 
it would not be wise to conclude from such a reunion as that of Berlin, 
that any discovery has been made of a new principle of Catholicity, 
or thaf the Evangelical Alliance presents a phenomenon indicating a 
fresh development, or really practical application of Christianity. The 
delegates assembled are described, ostentatiously enough, as from every 
nation; but on analysing the list of 1180 meml>er5 whose nationality 
was ascertained, we find them almost without exception of German or 
Anglo-Saxon race; 909 from various parts of Germany, mostly from 
Berlin and the Prussian provinces*; 105 from England; 24 Irom 
America. On the other hand, from France there were 14; from 
Sardinia, Italy, Spain, and Greece, one each. The movement is an 
Anglo-Prussian one; its object is quite as much to fetter free inquiry 
among Protestants, as to break the chains of Eomanism. The basis 
of th^g^lianco is confessional, and if there is some show of liberality 
in diaregat^iug differences of ecclesiastical order and discipline, this 
advantage is more than counterbalanced by the recognition of a narrow 
Calvinism. It is little gain to any prqject of a broad Christianity to 
disregard Episcopacy, if a congremtionalism is to be substituted for it 
defined by a my rtical assurance of election, or a mystical persuasion of 
a roving faith. The objectivity of the old confesuons is thus complioatod 
with a S^eneriaTi subjectivity, and if the Eucharistio question is for 

* ^'CoTjftfrenco de Chretiens Evangdliques de toute Natkm k Bsrlin, 1867/' 
publid au nom da Comiid de TAlliance EvangdUque. London: 
WxlSwDs and Norgate. 1868. 
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tbc present left amopen one, that of Scriptural inspiration, as absolute, 
all-suiTicient, and infallible, is perfectly closed. 

One of the ablest discourses delivered before the Association was 
certainly that of Dr. Beyschlag, of Carlsruhe. The object of it was 
to show the best means of grappling with the following acknowledged 
difficulty;—that although orthodoxy is said to be restored in Ger¬ 
many and Kationalism to be extinct, with the exception of the remains 
of the school of Tubingen, but little spiritual life is manifested in the 
churches. In the courtte of his suggestions for the remedying of this 
evil, Dr. Beyschlag recommended the formation of hible classes for 
adults, and that every eifort should be made by pastors for the spreading 
of a real knowledge of the Scriptures. Truths of religion ought no 
longer to he shut up, he said, in antiquated dogmatical forms, nor the 
only use of the “ Word of God” bo that it should furnish proofs for 
the several clauses of scholastic creeds. And besides, “qu’on ne 
s’imagine pas pouvoir jamais faire eiitrer dans I’esprit des laiques la 
vieille tlieorie dc I’inspiration.” And he urges that this same “ Word 
of God” has passed through human channels—has been historically 
developed—has grown n]> as a literature—has become altogether 
humanized, and it is not the way to do it honour—not even to arrive 
at an understanding of it, to conceal the human element which it con¬ 
tains. It was with no destinictivc purpose that Dr. Beyschlag recom¬ 
mended this human character of the Divine Word to be Avell explained 
to the lay people. But guarded as his expressions wore, they pro¬ 
voked such remarks as the following on the part of Dr. Krummacher. 
He felt hiniaelf boimd in reply to some passages in the report of Dr. 
Beyschlag to raise his testimony to the majesty, the infaliibilityi the 
full sufficiency of the holy Scriptures :— 

*‘Lrt us take care io make no concession on that point. The preaching 
with the power of the Sjiirit, of the Word of God, the wnole Word of Go^ and 
noiluug but the Word of God, is the only meaiis of rcsuscitati^ life in our 
chiirchrs. Whatever may bo the obscurities of that Word, let us know how 
to adliero to it with firumess while wo fall down before it in humble adoration.” 

—p. 212, 

If such were tlio sentiments of the dominant party in the Con¬ 
ference, we may suppose well that on eminent person there present, 
who has employed many years of liis life in illustrating the obscuri¬ 
ties of the Bible, was regardeil soniewbat in the dighi of a black 
sheep. Freiherr von Bunsen was an object of pious regrets mA of 
unctuous commiseration. The first portion of Jbis “Bibolwenc”^ is 
before us. It is principally occupied with preliminaiy matter, devoted 
to a justification of the undertaking, and a description of the method to 
be pursued in it. Its justification is to be found in the coincidence pt 
the necessity, which Ghristoudom, at least Protestant Christeti^lDy 
experiences at the present day for a true representation of the Biblioal 
documents, with the obligation under wbioa an honest cr^jpsxn fiseb 

* '*BaD8en*a Bibelwerk. VoUsUndiM Bibelwerk fllr die Gemeinde: la drai 
Abtheilungen,” Von Christian Caii Jqsias Bunsen. Erste Ab^eiluzg. Dia 
BibeL ifebeisetsung und Efklitnuig. fibster Theil: Das Oesfta. DsbmUs; 
WtiliaMs and Koiga^ IMd. ^ 
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itself to He, of making known the results which it has ohtainccl, for 
the common benuht. 

It is obvious, at the very first statement, that translations of the 
Bible, made so long ago as Luther’s, in 1534, the English authomecl 
in 1603, the Dutch in 1037, ought now to be replaced by versions 
more faithful. Various Anprovements have already been attempted of 
Luther’s version, only desultory movements made towards a version of 
the English, while a new version of the Dutch is, wc believe, already in 
progress by authority. Perhaps it was hardly necessary for our author 
to fortify himself in his undertaking by a specimen of Luther’s short¬ 
comings, although, as ho observes, the Reformed versions, and the 
English among them, are better than the Lutheran. In order to an 
adequate translation, it is necessary, of course, to ascertain a text and to 
acknowledge a canon. And with respect to the text, scholai‘s are now 
■in a position to maintain that the collation of an increased number of 
manuscripts and the consequent collection of vai'iant readings, so far 
having added to its uncertainty, as objectors have urged, have 
issued in establishing it approximatively with greater certainty 
than before. The worthless readings neutralize each other, and 
disappear as critical material; the readings of the better class of 
■manuscripts, for the most part, confirm and support each other. As 
to the question of the canou, the learned author attributes the defining 
the collection of the Christian Scripturos to the general Christian 
sentiment of the second and tliird centuries, rather than to an eccle¬ 
siastical authority of the fourth. The Now Testament Canon, as now 
received in the Roman, Lutlieran, and English churches and congre¬ 
gations derived from them, certainly rests upon ecclesiastical authority ; 
and this authority has not contented itself with giving a fixed expres¬ 
sion to the earlier sentiment. It has in a very important particular 
gone beyond it. For wlien that sentiment was in its fluid state, all 
the books generally received were not reputed on an equal footing, 
and some considered particular books to be questionable which others 
esteemed as of undoubted authenticity. Wc gain, therefore, but little in 
simply resting the canon as now received upon the general verdict of the 
first three centuries rather than upon the eccle.siasticism of the fourth. 
We require to restore or to create that fluid condition of Christian 
sentiment relative to the Christian books, which alone can be prolific 
of living indiviSual judgments—a condition which modem criticism 
has tended to bring about. In the early period, Christians wore made 
such by word of mouth, and were acknowledged as such although they 
might not even know of the existence of many of the books cotripri^ed in 
our present NewTestament. One was aChristian, then, though he might 
know of only one of our synoptics, and had never hoard of the Qowel of • 
8t. John. In like manner it should in no wiqe be a ground 5i im¬ 
pugning any man's Christianity now, if he attiibutes little value, no pro- 
phetici^j^nificauce, to the Apocalypse; if he consider^ the Epistle 
torvthe Hebrews as of no Apostohe authority, and in roalify of no ■ 
.vfofth as declaring any real facta connected with the death of Christ. 
He may esteem it, uevertheless, early and carious examtflo of special 

pleading with the,Jew; as he may fesuect the seootid Epistle of 
Peter as «n earnest hortatory ap^ab without really assigning it to 
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Ptiter, or considering it to contain the evidence of an eye witness to 
the wonder of the Transfiguration. The.Ncw Testament writings are 
not to be esteemed as homogeneous,throughout—not homogeneous 
one with another, nor each writing separately homogeneous in all its 
parts. And we must not rest on any assumed early Christian sen¬ 
timent as defining for all time the Christian Scriptures. Wo are 
thajikful to the early Christian period for the material tradition of the 
hooks, and we may well suppose that no further historical evidence as 
to the facts of the gospel histories yet remains to be brought to light; 
but the value of that evidence may be very differently estimated by 
modem criticism and ancient feeling. If in one point of view the 
canon may be allowed to be for ever closed, nevertheless there are por¬ 
tions of the JVew Testament which ought never to be esteemed as 
severed by an abrupt barrier from like writings in subsequent times. 
Even the Acts of the Apostles, presuming it to be of some historical 
value, is but the first chapter in ecclesiastical history, aiid the Epistles 
are the first essays likewise towards the evolution of doctrinal deve¬ 
lopment from the events of the life bf Christ, and of exhortations to 
the becoming Christian life. It is not possible to cut off* these writings 
from other Christian writings which have succeeded them, except by 
reverting to some supernatural theory of inspiration either of the Bible 
or of tlie Church, or both. Indeed the theory of our amiable author 
amounts in fact to a, theory of the inspiration of the Church, only he 
defines his “Chureh” not by its lloinan, Episcopal, or hierarchical 
description, but by a common sentiment, a “ Geineindefuhl.” Bible 
and congregation are, according to him, correlatives; there can be no 
true congregation except wlierc the Bible is—tlie Bible as already 
defined; and where the Bible is as its sj^inbol, there is the true Chris¬ 
tian congregation. 

We lack exceedingly, at present, the traces of the author’s asso¬ 
ciation with Niebuhr, to wliich he natui'ally reverts with pride and 
affection, lie has not Niebuhrized, as far as we see, either the Old 
Testament or the New. He would not even arrange the books of the 
New Testament in thtdr probable chronological sequence; the Christian 
sentiment has sanctioned their present arrangement. In the case of 
the Old Testament, the order of the books in our Christian Bibles does 
not correspond to that of the Hebrew Bibles, and the author would 
prefer the latter order; with groat justice, as we think—tho most 
telling consequence of which alteration will be the rejection of the Book 
of Daniel into the Hagiograplia. Bui we see no promise as yet of any 
attempt to fix the real date of the compilation of the Pentoteiioh, or of 
the bmks of Joshua and Judges. Now, on the hierarchical prineiplc^ 
that the pcojile are to be tauglit by divinely commissioned and aul^omed 
teachers, we can understand that the most conyenieht order for plsicilig 
* the hooka will follow the chronology of the history which they underM^d 
to deliver, and not that of their comiK^sition'; but if the bdoks arebe 
regarded as the product of the Divine Spirit specially rtvealing ilMtf ia 
a peculiar history, then it seems to us that they should be preaenlad to 
toe congregation in we order in w^oh^thht ^rit them oti. 

And as was observed abdye respebtin^ tha that the 

line drawn between its ecclesiastieal histoi^y; its 'd^trines and £dao« 
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tics, and those of subsequent writers, can only be justified on the sup¬ 
position, that the Spirit ceased to woric in the Christian congregation 
after the assumed but unascertained era of the closing of the canoUi 
which is a fatal hypothesis to adopt; so in the case of the Old Testament, 
there is no evidence, interpal or external, according to which the books 
included in the canon must have been those books and no others. Indeed, 
there 01*6 some things there which rather appear to belong to general 
histoiy or general literature than to any manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit in humanity kot There are books also lying outside 

the canon which appear to have equal claims to some of those, or to 
some parts of those, which arc admitted within it. No one would jieti- 
tion for the admission of Bel and the Dragon, or the History of 
Susanna, or ofTobIt; but Ecclesiasticus is on the whole fully equd to 
the Proverbs; and the moral even of the History of Susanna is more 
obvious than that of the Song of Solomon. The first book of Mac¬ 
cabees records a part of the history of the chosen people, which shows 
them far advanced beyond the stage at which they are represented in 
the Book of Joshua, and which appeals in its perusal to far nobler feel¬ 
ings. A definition indeed of the Old Testament canon is sought in that 
expression of Jesus Christ’s, concerning the things written of him “in 
the Law, the PropJiets, and the Psalms.” This is to raise a great 
structure upon a very narrow basis; it is an argument worthy of the 
days of Paley, when a general reference to a book, or a particular cita¬ 
tion from it, was thought to prove its genuineness inintegro. 

Thus, sometimes, the learned Baron, ^vith all his liberality and mul¬ 
tiform accomplishments, reminds us of the pair of compasses, one leg of 
which indeed describes a wide and ample circuit, but is governed through¬ 
out its movement by the foot which continues fixed. The histo^ of 
the human race is not identical with the history of the Bible. Spiritual 
life did not begin with Abraham. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
Nor has it been continued since only in the Jewish or Biblical line of 
descent. There are other revelations of God to man besides that which 
IB met with in the Bible, and ho has had true worshippers besides 
those who have been instnicted out of that book. Our author’s pre¬ 
possessions concerning Bible and congregation seriously detract from 
the value of his biblical labours. He passes in review the several keys 
to Bible interpretation—the dogmatical, the mystical, and the ra¬ 
tionalistic ; the dogmatical he considers to be inappropriate, because it 
approaches the Bible with preconceptions, and subjects, in fwt, the 
biblical words to its own as.sertions; the mystical, though justified in 
seeking for an innfer spiritual kernel in the letter of history, suffers the 
realities of history to disappear instead of acknowledging them as 
spiritual manifestations; the rationalistic key is mcapable of intorpiet- 
Big the facts of history, becanses it ignoiw their spiritual content, and 
the existence of a special family of God, or spiritntu congregation. The 
true biUical'key is to supply the defects of these sever^ methods.^ It 
will av^d d<^matical assumption and logical dogmati^ deductions, 
but gather its teaching concmiing God from hie revelation of himself; 

wffl not be fettered by rationidistio limitations, but take ths-^fcota ^ 
biblical history, as truly ascertained in all fheir circumstanees; it will 
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SToid the dreams oT mysticism^ and the useless quietude of pietism, for 
Bible implies Congregation, and is the source of the relative life of God’s 
pemle in a spiritiw society, though on the scene of earth. 

The work now undertaken is to consist of three divisions. First 
comes the translation of the traditional tc^t, together with an illus¬ 
trative running commentary. Notwithstanding many improve- 
loents upon Luther’s version, the tone and rhythm of that translation, 
as far as we are able to judge, will not be impaired. Secondly, is to fol¬ 
low a restoration and historical illustration of the original biblical 
monuments. It is to the execution of this portion of the woric that 
we look with the greatest interest. For so far as we arrange, not only 
books relatively to each other, but parts of books, in a true chronology, 
—^that is, not a chronology according to the times of which they speak, 
but according to the times when they were written or uttered—then 
alone have we ascertained the real history of revelation. Thus with 
respect to the first chapter of Genesis, the essential inquiry as to its 
place in human history concerns the period at which that expression of 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Creator was given to man or other¬ 
wise conceived by him. And it is quite time that the people should 
have placed before them, not the crumbs and dry crusts from the 
tables of the loaimcd, but the choicest and ripest fruits of their scholar¬ 
ship. The third division of the work will contain a development of the 
Bible-history, of the spiritual kingdom of God, and the life of Jesus 
Christ. 


Wo sincerely hope that health and spirits may he given for the eom- 
pletion of this work, conceived, if not in its present grandeur, in some 
of its parts, as much as fort}'^ years ago. The Germans, far more per* 
severing than ourselves, are fond of setting before themselves a labow 
and work of life. With many it must be confessed these undertakings 
remain only inchoate. With some, their conceptions are too vast for 
their powers; or the imperious calls of life and loss of opportunities im¬ 
pede the execution of youthful designs; not even a German can spin 
everything out of his own head. With others, as the subordinate poi> 
tions of their work grow upon them, they overwhelm the principal 
design—the porch becomes so great that there is no room for the 
temple, have, at times, had a fear lest^ this should prove the 
case with some of the parenthetic undertakings of the eminent scholar 
before us. But he now seems to have his work well in his gnup, and 
to be in full sail for his haven.' May he have a happy.voyage; and 
may his work contribute, as he hopes it may, to justify the ways of 
God to man, to soften the asperities which now part Christiana from 
each other, and to bring all families of the earth into a common tarptfaer- 
hood. And so we may remark here how Lessingf compares the heathen 
and the Jew to an elder and a youngpr brother d, the same fiather; 
teought up for awhile under difrbrent ayatems, but alt ahmgtetasdUl 
to receive their laat matrimtions from one sup^r teacb^. 
from the essay noted below^ , which makea quite m gw in its !Bng}iribk 
formr—. 


* Educitiott of tiw Httman Bloat”' Wtm tiw Geman of Geltiialil 
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That is, this portion of the human race (the younger brother or Jew) was 
come so far iu the exercise of its reason, as to need, and to be able to make 
use of, nobler and worthier motives of moral action than temporal rewards and 
punishments, which had hitherto been its guides. The chfld had become a 
youth. Sweetmeats and toys have given-place to the budding desire to be us 
free, as honoured, and as happy as its cider brother. 

For a long time already, the best individuals of that portion of the human 
race (called above the eldest brother) had been accustomed to let themselves 
be ruled by the shadow of such nobler motives. The Greek and Homan did 
everything to live on after this life, even if it were only in remembrance of their 
fcllow-citizcns. 

It was time that another in/e life to be expected after this should gain on 
iiilluence over the youth's actions. 

And so Christ was the first practical teacher of the immortality of the soul. 
—§ 55, 58. 

The distinguished Parisian preacher, M. Athanaso Coquevel, observes 
in his Christologie,* that one source of erroneous views concerning 
the person of Christ, and of other errors too, is to be found in the 
current supposition of the I'cstament being one homogeneous 
book. Tlie Old Testament is a collection, as of the hook of Genesis, of 
other parts of the Pentateuch, of the books of Judges and Joshua, of 
the l^salms and Proverbs,of the historical books, and of the Prophets; 
so the New Testament is a collection of books, and quotations ought 
not to be made from its several parts without recognising their dif¬ 
ferences and relations. Thus the books of the New Testament appeared 
during a period of fifty years at least, admitting the genuineness of the 
Gospel according to John, which, iu that case, would close the canon 
of tlieXcw Testament chronologically at a distance of seventy years, or 
thereabouts, from the death of Jesus Christ. Put the order in which 
the books appear in our Bibles is not that of their true chronological 
succession, which is established to be the following;—1. The Epistles 
of St. Paul. 2. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 3. The three first Gos¬ 
pels, or Synoptics. 4. The Epistle of St. James. 5. The Apocalypse. 
6. The Epistle of St. Peter, 7. The Acts of the Apostles. 8. The 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John, 

Tlie above mav be taken as a broad classification of the New Tes- 
tament books according to their chronological order. The use which 
M. Coqucrel makes of this arrangement, is to show that thts Christian 
idea concerning the person of Christ experienced considerable develop¬ 
ment even during the period c‘mbraccd by the formation of the canon. 
The plan of his work is to extract from each book of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in this chronological order, the ideas which it conveys concerning 
the person and words of Jesus Christ, remarking the agpreements and 
difierenees between the several authors. 

Stating the result of this eiamination roughly, it may be said that 
the Christology of St. Paul favours the Arian hypothesis—Christ, with 
him, is the first-begotten of alt creation, the Itcdeemer, head over all 
things to the Church, judge by appointment of th^^ther. holding 

* ou Essai sor U Personne et TCEuvre de en vue do 

j ^,7*^1*^^^*®** Egliscs ChrStieimes." Par Atbanase Coqtierd, fin des Pastsuri 
de l£glitte Rdform^e de Paris, Littiden t VTiOiSibi and Norgate. 1858. 
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a mediatorial kingdom till the end shall come. The view of tho 
Synoj)tics favours rather the humanitarian opinion—the Anointed 
One is Redeemer and Son of God, as chosen Son of Man. In tlie 
Gospel of St. John, again, Trinitarianisin finds its support; there the 
Christ who was revealed in tho flesh, is declared to be the eo-eternal 
Word, It would seem from this outline that the Clmstology of the 
Synoptics is out of its place, or that the order of development has not 
been followed by which the Christian conceptions of the person of the 
Saviour became gradually more and more elevated. M. Coqucrel accounts 
for this apparent dislocation by supposing that the writings of St. Paul 
were before the compilers of the Synoptics, and that these were directed 
to a controversial purpose, were intended inopposition to thoUniversalism 
of the great Apostle, to point out the Jud®o-Mcssianic character of Jesus. 
But it should be observed, that the conception of St. Paul does, in 
fact, follow its natural order, both according to time and circumstances. 
For the order of the conceptions is not indicated precisely by the date 
of publication of the several books. Synoptics, though published 
liiter than the l^auline Epistles, embodj- traditions and opinions of a 
date anterior to those which wore generated in the mind of the 
Apostle. 

M. Coquerel thinks he perceives a method of conciliation in point¬ 
ing out those difFerences of view wliieh are given in the New Testa¬ 
ment concerning the person and work of Jesus Christ. We fear that in 
continuing to attribute a supernatural oharaeter to the text of the Sorip- 
tuiv, he has neutralized the rest of his ivork, and jiarrowed the ground 
of possible reconciliation. But before parting with him, we must 
permit ourselves the pleasure of an extract upon another subject than 
that above noticed. M. Coquerel, as is well known, holds the opinion 
of universal restitution :—- 

'^Si resspucc inemc du Clnisllaiiismc cst Tunioii de Dicu el des liommcs et 
cellc dcs hoinmes cutro eux, pent-il pour dernier rdsultat aboutir a cette cter- 
uelle desmiion qu’on noinmc, d*im cofe Ic ciel, cfc dc rauire I’enfer? 

“Estce la cousultcr la gloire du Sauveur? Cc devrait etre Ic snjet d’uu 
dtoiincnKUit profoud que la thcologic ipii veut dc toutes mauii^res agrandir la 
grandeur du Christ-, sc refuse ti rcconnaiire qu’il est impossible de plus rape- 
iisser la redemption et par cousdquent Ic Rddempteur, qu’en proclainant le 
noinbrc des clus tres-rcstreiut eii coinparalsou de cclui dcs reprouves, Tcufer 
comme dtcrucl, la perdition comme definitive, sans espoir, suns rcssourccP 
Evidemment, e'est alora que la redemption cst peu de cliose, miand on penso 
a ce quVlle pourrait fetre; e’est alors qu’oii cst entraind u demander comment il 
cst advenu que Ic Fils do Dicn a si neu r^ssi; comment il a emplojd do si 
grands moyeiis, consenti dc si gvauas saciffices, deployd une saintetd et uno 
charitd parfaiie, pour aboutir a une si lamentable issue. Le ciel serait bien 
inoins pcupld que Tcnfcr, et lo ddmou aurait un bien plus considerable domuiue 
quo Ic Sauveur! Notre foi a plus de souci de la gloire du Redempteor; elle 
suppose a sou amour uue puissance de sauctificatiou dnergique et prolongde r 
die atlribueune immense, une dtemclle influence hsarddemution, et comme il 
cst I’a^nt ct le rdprdscutant du bien souverain, elle croit quxUe aura un jour 
complkcment raison du mal; il Ta raincu sous tontes les formes ici bus, sott 
triomphe continue; il le vaincra sous toutes ses formes aillcurs.”—tome ii. pp, 
403-5. 

To punish evil is not to overcome it i evil eternally punished is te» 
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presented as holding out eternally against the All-good, the Omnipotent;- 
Now let us contrast with the above quotation one from a well-known 
and we grieve* to say, in this respect, a popular and influential Scotch 
divine—one who has been able to pull down and set up churches. Dr. 
Candlish^ has publishec^ a volume of discourses on the^doctrine of 
the Resurrection as delivered by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. In the course 
of it, we meet with the following passage, which is as unlike the teach- 
ing of the Apostle as anything could possibly be. Neither in that 
chapter nor elsewhere does Paul, in treating of the future life, think 
it for the advantage of his converts to fill their imaginations with 
horrors concerning the future destiny of the wicked. As far as Paul’s 
teaching goes, the ground is clear for such a doctrine as that of Uni¬ 
versal Restitution. Dr. Candlish is of sterner stuff. To the wicked 
he says:— 

” You, as well as the righteous, survive death. For you, as well as for Ihcm, 
there is a resurrection. Rut in the Lord's own awful words, it is a rcsurrec* 
tionof damnation.”—p, 24-3. 

In the words quoted, tJohn v. 29, there is nothing declared as to the 
damnation, sentence or condemnation (nrpto-tc), though it be final relative 
to this probation, being hopeless for all ages to come. That defect is 
supplied by the Calvinistic creed;—“ Y^our bodies, as well as the bodies 
of the^ righteous, wmII undergo a change thenit may be so, but 
there is no Scriptural authority for it: in the *‘all be changed” of 
1 Cor, XV. 61, are included the classes of quick and dead alike to be 
glorified—^not good and evil, some to be glorified and others damned. 

“A change that will make them as indestructible as your immortal spirits 
are. Oh! what will it be for you to meet your God on that resurrection day! 
unjust still and filthy still—furnished with bodies of fearfully enhanced 
power for evil, andintcusifiud sensibility to pain.” 

The enhanced power for evil is strangely at variance with “ subduing 
all things to himsclt,” with “ destroying the works of the Devil:”— 

**What would it be for you to reap in such bodies an hundred-fold, ten 
?il^ ■ L ' * Ihe bitter, bitter fruits of your sowing to the flesh now? And 
these bodies—ah! they arc made to last for ever; the worm that dieth not will 
never cat them away; the fire that is not quenched will never consume them, 
lhat tremendous sacrifice of righteous retribution is salted with salt for its 
endless preservation! 0 ye workers of iniquity, have you no knowledge ? Will 
you not oe moved to tremble at the prospect of an eternity like lhat ?”--p. 244'. 

Material worms and fires in all their coarseness! But how should 
that which is figurative in Is^h (Ixvi. 24) become literal with the 
Saviour ? And here, in the glibness of his preaching, a good textuary 
IS misled to the most inappre^riate application of Scripture-passages. 

salting with salt (Mark ix. 49), signifying the spiritual preparation 
of the Christian devoting himself to any service of God, becomes a 
culinary method of preserving flesh, that a perpetual sacrifice of sufiTer- 
ing may be offered to the Great Creator. Certainly, if the bodies 

• Life in a Risen Saviour; being Discourses on the Aigument of tjie Fiftesuth 

^apter of First Corinthians/' By Robert S. Candlish, D.l5. Edinburg: A. and 
C.*Black. 1858 . * 
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are material, and the worm material, the salt must be. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Oandlish has unlimited resources at his command for its supply. 

But the sadness of all this is, that such views can find favour with our 
acute northern countrymen. We had been led to think that the more 
enlightened among them had come to see that the fatalism which lies 
at the root of the Galvinistic creed is as compatible with a benevolent 
issue of this mundane economy as with one of woe. We had entertained 
some hopes that eminent metropolitan preachers like Dr. C£m^ish 
himself, were often content in their discoui’ses to satisfy the traditional 
feelings of their congregations by some customary phrases epneen^g 
corruption, election, and grace, and by some occasional protest against 
popery and quasi-popery, equivalent to the reading of his prayers 
before sermon by the English clergyman; and that they thus felt 
much at liberty to follow their own more liberal bent in the rest of 
their discourses. But the publication of such a paragraph as we have 
quoted goes far to shake this hope. Yet for the sake of Dr. Candlish’s 
readers we must quote one other passage from him, and ask them if 
they can reconcile the two. 

“ What a scene here bursts and breaks on tlic enraptured view of faith! What 
a crisis! Christ, the man Christ Jesus, standing again on this earth in the 
body; all his redeemed with him in the body; not a breath, not a whisper of 
opposition or rebellion anywhere to be heard throughout all its continents 
and kingdoms; not a tomb anywhere; not a dying gi*oan; not a trace of siu^s 
or of sorrow’s ravages; not the faintest vestige of the footstras of the 
Arch-fiend who first brought sin anil sorrow to its shores! les ! His work m 
done! The end for which he got the kingdom is fully and for ever attained. 
He may deliver it up to Cod, even the^'atner/*—(p. §9.) 

Meanwhile, outside of this fair scene, the earth, so swept and gar¬ 
nished, gravelled and carpeted for the reception of the prince, thero 
lies a hideous region into which he is forbidden to enter. From this 
earth, where Providence, and Kedemption, and^pirit have done their 
utmost, there have been carried ofl’ into the dominion of the Arch-fiend 
myriads of prisoners never to bo delivered from his sway. Gigantic 
and undying sins possess the souls, and gnawing worms and sjdted 
fires torment for over the bodies of his victims. Can this be the right 

reading of the gospel of salvation? ^ v i • 

We should not, however, omit to notice that Dr. Candlish, in 
discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, draws a critical dis¬ 
tinction between “flesh and blood,” and “flesh and bones,* and 
considers that a light is thus thrown upon the nature of that 
promise. For that while St. Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” it is foretold that our bodies shall be 
made like unto Christ’s body, which, after his rising, is said to have 
had “ flesh and bones.” "Certainly “ the bones,” “ bone of bone ” and 
the like, were Hebrew phrases for signifying the essential and innennost 
nature of man. But only figuratively so; they do not convey any phy¬ 
siological truth. And Dr. Candlish is here led, according to his wont, 
to draw a literal Inference from figurative premises. 

Tho question concerning the oririn of human language tonchee 
theology at more points than miq. For like other sciences which havje 
emerged in modern times, it enters on ground where tlm Bible appears 
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to have delivered a history of the facts, and so to have precluded the 
necessity of all investigation; and the results of inquiry may prove 
at varianccj not only with the facts so recorded, but with some doctrines 
which have been esteemed essential on the authority of the Bible. 
Moreover, apart from its biblical connexion, the question concerning 
this origin as concerning other origins, becomes one which relates to tho 
mode of tfic Divine operation, whether it is by law or by interference* 
We may, therefore, notice here the Essay of M. E. Benan,^ although 
in other respects it scarcely falls within this depai’tment. 

The slightest comparison of the biblical nij^th concerning the con¬ 
fusion of languages with obvious historical facts, makes it apparent 
thattliero could not be time, according to the chronology of tho Bible, 
or within any period to which the earlier portion of it could be reasoii- 
ablystrctchedjfor the seatingof the several tribes dispersed from Babel in 
the localities where they are found at the dawn of profane history, with 
strongly differenced kinds of speech and matured political constitutions. 
But it has been thought, thaj; although the stor}^ concerning Babel 
may be a fabulous vehicle, tho account given of the creation of man, and 
the derivation of all mankind from one pair, is of the very essence of 
the Kevelation. The more so, because it is referred to in the New 
Testament as historical, and because the doctrine of traditional cor¬ 
ruption, witli which again is connected that of atonement and recon¬ 
ciliation, is intimately bound up wdth it. And a method of conciliation 
has been thought possible by some philologists, if only sufficient time 
could be given for the development of the various human languages 
from one common stock. It is suggested, that in lapse of ages the 
Indo-Germanie and Semitic languages may have diflerenced themselves 
from one original language; that if more time be allowed, the African 
tongues may be supposed reducible in the same way; that with more 
time still, it is not absurd to infer that all may be connected 
with the Chinese. AndFso men originally issued from one stock—were 
of the same blood. But M. Ilcnaii well observes that even the first 
step in this backward process is not by any means ascertained. Thcro 
are some similarities in the vocabularies of the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic tongues, and these after all may only be superficial; but the 
essentials of a language are to be sought, not in its vocabulary, but 
in its grammar; its grammar reveals the mould gf thought in which 
it has been cast. Docs the structure of language, then, supply evidence 
that it has been a deliberate w^ork, or a S2>ontancous function of man ? 
if a spontaneous function and«growtb, in what relation do the great 
groups of known languages stand to each other P 

It would be absurd, says M, Beuan, to recognise in the lower animals 
the spontaneity of the cries by which they express their emotions 
and indicate their relation to things around them, and to deny a Hko 
spontaneity to man in his utterances, though they be articulated and 
suited to his more complicated relations. Man is not first made, as a 
cake ol clay, and afterwards endowed from without with eyes to seo 

• l>e VOrigine du Laogage, * Par Ernest Reuan, Membte de ITnirtitut* 
i*ondon; wUliams and Norgatc. 1858. 
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and ears to hear, noy merely enabled afterwards to invent these organs ; 
they are necessary to the completeness of his nature, and are involved 
in the very fact of his existence. Much more does the function of lan¬ 
guage form part of the concrete human being, is necessary not only to 
his outward life in society, but to the precision of his inward thought. 
Ho puts forth the energy of speech as he puta forth his hand to take, 
or directs his vision. But if language be thus a spontaneous exercise 
of a faculty as divinely given to man as any others, but not more so^ 
in what relation to each other are the various languages of the earth 
to be considered P 

It has very generally been taken for granted, that the primitive 
language, or any language in its primitive condition, must have been 
very simple in its foi'ms—that the agglutinated, or polys 3 mthetic 
fotms, for instance, present language in a state far distant from its 
origin. One consequence of this hypothesis is, that immense periods 
of time are reejuired for the development of the synthetical forms, if 
the simple forma were the original ones. M. Renan, on the other 
hand, contends that as consciousness, at its first development, with 
difficultj^ distinguishes itself from the medium in which it is generated, 
the synthetic forms—such as the affix forms of the Semitic languages, 
and tho iiillectcdforms,so called,of the Indo-Germanic—were the natural 
expressions of the earlier and less* distinct energies of thought. As 
thought becomes more precise and analytic, it finds its expression in a 
logical order of words, and tlie relations of the parts of the proposition 
are signified by auxiliaries and prcix)sitious, which supersede agglu¬ 
tinations to the principal words. This progress from the con¬ 
fused to tlie simple has certainly^ been the order according to which 
the human intellect has given conscious precision to its own pro¬ 
cesses :— 

** On sc figure trop souveut que la simplicity, nui relativemcnt a uos pro- 
ctSdys analytiques est anteriiMire ?i la complexity, Test aussi dans I’ordre des 
temps. eVsi la iin rcsle dos vicillcs habitudes de la sckolasiique ct de la 
mytiiode artiiioicllc que Ics logiriens portaicut dans In psvchologie. De cc 
que Ic jvgementt par cxeniple, so laissc d6composcr cn idyes ou purcs appry- 
liensions denuces dc toute aflirmatioii, Tancieime logique concluait que la pure 
appr6hcasion prdeyde daus I’csprit le jugcmciit nflirmatif. Or, ie jugeraeut est, 
tout ou conlraire, la forme miturcUc ct primitive de Tcxercicc de reiitende- 
ment; ridt’c comme rentcndciit lea lofficicns, if est qu*au fragment de Tactiou 
toi^e par laqucllc proci^do Tesprit Tiumaiu. Loin que cclai-ci dybute par 
f analyse, Ic premier acto riu'il pose est an contraire complexe, obseur, syn- 
Ihytiquc; tout y cat entassc et iiidistuict.^’<^pp. 151,152. 

This is more than an illustri^tion; it is an instance of the manner in 
which languiige has been generated, as tho thought of man has be¬ 
come developed. 

“ A cliaquc ypoque apparait Ic mervcilieux aemrd de la psychologic et de la 
littguistique; nous soninics douc fondys & considyrer les Ungues coiniue les 
formes succcssives quU revetu^ Tesprit humaiu aux diffyrentea pdriodcs de 
son existence coinmc Ic produit des forces humaines agissant a tel moment 
donnd et dans tel milieu. —p-187. 

Hf Renan supports his views by a close array of facts generally 
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acknowledj^ by philologists^ His logic is uibst CQgent, and his diction 
exemplifies the characteristic excellences of French prose. 

As to the question of the unity of the human race, which gives to 
many their chief interest in these philological inquiries, M, Henan 
does not think that his conclusions go so far as to n^^tive the 
possibility of the whole Jiuman family having issued from, it may be, a 
single pair. But ho thinks they reach as far as this—that thero has 
been more than one centre of language ; and whether they diverged 
or not from one centre of material origin, that men awoke to that 
degree of mental cousciousness which spontaneously found expression 
in speech properly so called, on many different points, if not simulta¬ 
neously, yet independently of each other. And it should not be lost 
sight of, that whatever may be thought of the reducing the Semitic, 
the Arian, the Chinese, and oven the Tuniniau languages to a common 
stock, there still meet the philologer—not to speak of the American, 
the Southern African, the Austrdian tongues—a most intractable 
multitude of languages in Polynesia. It seems as if the peoples there set¬ 
tled had occupied their several homes in like states of rudeness, void of 
all hut the simplest instincts, aiid with the merest rudiments of language, 
because with only rudiments of miiKl. Under like circumstances they 
hare developed languages parallel with each other, but not cognate, nor 
resembling. M. Henan objects to the supposition of a period of mutism 
for the human race, after which it should have invented language; and 
the adaptation of the vocal organs for speech certainly forbids us to sup¬ 
pose an age of mutism, properly so called, as we are precluded likewise 
by other considerations from su])posing men to have devised speech 
by reflection, and to Ijave adopted it by compact. But wo arc led to 
think probable a condition in whicli man's speech was altogether 
rudimentary, cori’csponding to his undeveloped psychical facultios; and 
to some extent, therefore, Si. Henan's views concerning the complexity 
of language being a characteristic of its antiquity must admit of limi¬ 
tation: for in the primitive state of all, language must have been far 
from compound—rather like thought, vague and undetermined. 

We should very much have desired to extract M. Henan's observa¬ 
tions (p. 200) on the theory of a material unity of race, where he 
points out with achnirable precision that the unity essential to the 
human race is a psychological—a moral unity. If all peoples arc sub¬ 
ject to the same laws of being, and are sensible of the same obligations, 
they are one, botli towards their Creator and towards their fellow- 
creatures, whether or not they be all sprung materially i^m the loins 
of one progenitor. 

Professor Dclitzsch, in his Commdhtary ou the Epistle to tho 
Hebrews,^ undertakes to illustrate it with the view of maintaining, 
particiilarly against Hofman’s extreme views, the vicarious satis¬ 
faction of Jesus Christ* He has thrown himself into the Jewish 
feeling concerning sacrifice and atonement—he may bo said even to 
revel in the sacrificial ritual—and is not shocked At representing tho 


^ Cominentar zum Briefs an die Hebriler. Mit architologifiohen und dog- 

Uber das Oper und die VonShnuag." Von Trokmor #. 
O^txsch in Erlangen* London: Williams and Norgate, 1857. 
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sacrifice of Christ as»literally an appeasing of the wrath of the Father, 
Of GOTirse it docs not suggest itself to him, that the arguments and 
illustrations in the epistle are to be taken cum ^ano. Professor 
Delitzsch’s views concerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are, 
that it is not a repetition of the offering which was once made upon 
the cross, nor yet a mere memorial, nor a niere devotional offering, 
nor only an Eucharistic offering, but that the body and blood already 
offered for man is thereby and therein applied to the participation of 
the believer—^it is the individual appropriation of it; just as the 
sprinkling of the door-posts of the Israelites with the blood of the 
Paschal Lamb was the application to each house of its consecrating 
power, 

llr. Hitzig completes his illustrations of the Salomoiiic writings by 
a commentated translation of the Proverbs,® The book itself is 
evidently the result of several compilations, and in no part committed 
to writing by the wise king, although it may contain sayings handed 
dowTi traditionally from him. Naturally such collections would take 
the name of Solomon, just as collcctions^of fables have been attributed 
to although it is very doubtful if there ever was such an his¬ 

torical person as JEsof, As to iilsop, Dr. Hitzig thinks he finds a 
connexion between him and the 1 Kings iv. 33—“The hyssop that 

springeth out of the wall.” We are not disposed to lay any stress upon, 
this land of verbal similarity; but there is some reason to think that 
this “ speaking of trees,” and “ of birds and beasts,” was not a natural 
history composed by Solomon, but orally delivered fables, in which the 
animals and trees were made tlie interlocutors. 

The second part of Dr, Jost*s work® on the internal history ot 
Judaism is divided into two periods. The first begins with the de¬ 
struction of the temple and the depression of the Hebrew race, con¬ 
sequent on their unsuccessful insurrections against the Eoman power. 
Some fragmentary illustrations of the relation between Judaism and 
the most primitive form of Christianity are here introduced. After 
the unsuccessful rising of liarcocheluis, Judaism, thrown more upon 
itself, begins to developc the Talmudic system as an outwork of its 
religion. The succession of teachers in the Palestinian and Baby¬ 
lonian schools is thus traced till the completion of the ^''almud, about 
600 after Christ. The second period embraces the history from the 
rise of the Mohammedan religion to the death of Maimonides. This 
interesting work introduces the general reader to the knowledge of an 
immlense amount of intellectual activity little suspected by him. We 
can only now add, that the mode in which the Rabbis appear for the 
most part to have conducted their controversies, would compare advan¬ 
tageously with the Christian method of dispute. 

No one would have supposed sixty years ago, says M. Jourdain,^^ 


* "Pie SpHiche S&lomos, Ubersetst and Von Dr. Ferdinand 

Hitrig, Professor dor Theologie in Zurich. London : mllfems and Norgate, 185S« 

* “Geschiohte des Judenthuma und seiner Sekten.'’ Von Dr. J. M. Jost. 
2io Abtheiluug, 4ier und iiter Biicli. Loudon; WiUiams and Noigate. 1858. 

" La Phuos^ie de Saint Thomas d'Aquin." Par Charles Jourdain, Am4g4 
des Facnltfe des Lettres, Chef de Division au Ministhre de I'lnstruotion PaWqab 
et des CuItcB. London: WiUiams and Norgate. 1858, 
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that after little more than half a century, the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences would have proposed such a subject for discussion 
as that which has called forth his present essay. The questions to 
be determined by competitors %vere to embrace the following points:— 

1. To examine the authenticity of the works attributed to St. Thomas. 

2. To give an extended*exposition of his philosophy. 3. To follow the 
history of his philosophy into the controversies between the Dominicans 
and I'ranciscans. 4, To conclude with a complete criticism on his 
doctrines, showing their defects, and pointing out that which is of a 
permanent character. The essay composed in answer to these ques¬ 
tions was thus obliged to cover somewhat too much ground, and it has 
not been altogether possible for the author, in the course of it, to avoid 
some repetitions, lie divides his work into three hooks. In the lirst, 
he gives a sketch of the scholastic philo.sophy to the middle of the 
thirteenth century; discusses the authenticity of the several works 
attributed to the Angelic Doctor, and presents a detailed analj^sis of 
his philosophy, comparing it in its several parts with the doctrines of 
Aristotle, and of Albert ot* Cologne. In the second, he traces the in¬ 
fluence of his doctrines to the end of the seventeenth century. And 
in tlie third hook, he passes a judgment upon their relative value. The 
third hook, therefore, may be read as a commentary on part of the 
fir.'^t. We have thus passed in review the relation of Reason and 
Faith, of Philosophy and Theology. Aquinas was not afraid of Reason, 
which he considered as the handmaid of'J'lieology—as having belonging 
to it a proper domain and preliminary ofHcc. But as revealed Theology 
has also its ]>roper domain, the two can never clash on that ground. 
A good appreciation is given of the method of Aquinas, as neitlicr in¬ 
ductive nor deductive, hut rather analytical and disputative. His point 
of departure for human knowlcdgti was from sensation and experience; and 
he proved the existence of Ood through our experience of effects—-^lot 
as Anselm did, through our ideas. His prime demonstration, indeed, of 
the existence of God, was taken from Aiistotlc’s distribution or definition 
—for it is not more—of that which is moved as matter, and that which 
moves as mind. In his proof of the attributes of God, he had little suc¬ 
cess beyond the employment of the method of negation ; for the argu¬ 
ment that in Him, that must he {lerfcct, which in us is imperfect, 
involves a begging of the question, if it does not lead to sup|) 08 ing in 
God contradictory attributes. As to Universals, M. Jourdain makes 
Aquinas too much incline to Platonism—although airiiis expressions 
are not consistent with each other—and he does not seem toustorhavc 
developiid suificiently his author’s doctrine concerning sensible species^ 
eflluent representation of things; tliis doctrine is well explained by 
M, liaurcau (“ De la Philosophie Scholastique/’ ii. 179, ff.) The im¬ 
portance of a doctrine of individuation^ as antagonist to the Pantheism 
of Averroes, is well insisted on, while it is not attempted to defend 
Aqumas’s opinion, that the individuation of singulars is to be sought in 
matter. Even more contempt is shown for the Scotist doctrine of 
limcceity, 

^ Yet although the scholastic controversy concerning individuation sub- 
sidM in the course of one hundred and.fifty years, the real importance 
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of the question is t^cry great,'—"VVliat determines the individuality of 
Singulars ? for to say that the principle of individuation is to be sought 
in tlic will of God is no philosophical answer; nor is that any cxplana- 
tion which is given by M. Jourdain (ii. 385) ;— 

"Puis-jc dire: Jc suis, sans nic distinguer pfir la mcnic de tout ce qui 
m’environne ? Exister pour inoi, n'est ce pas existcr ii part do tout autre 
objet ? Mon existence cn un mot u'a t-clle pas pour cons6queucc n<5cesaaire 
mon individualiie.’' 

Certainly, to the consciousness of each one of us the I” implies the 
‘‘ Not Ibut if there is any reality in this distinction beyond the con¬ 
sciousness, the source of^ho individuation is still unexplainetl. Aquinas 
is also properly acknowledged to liave failed still more signally, and to 
have fallen into inextricable inconsistencies, when he attempted to apply 
his doctrine of individuation to prove the personality of God in opposition 
to Averroes. On another point M. Jourdain makes an able apology for the 
absence oT an uniform method and of perfect consistency in Aquinas’s 
treatment of the foundation of moral obligations. He had before him, 
indeed, not only two hut three unerring authorities to him—Aristotle, 
the Bible, and Augustine, uith his doclrinc of grace. It Avill be under¬ 
stood that M. Jfuirdain’s work is composed not only in a spirit of 
admiration for the most eminent of all tlic medieval doctors, but in a 
spirit of fidelity to th(‘ Church wliicli canonized him; and from this 
point of view M. Jourdain’t is not only a fair but liberal appreciation 
of the great schoolman. 

Mr. Bailey’s Letters on ih6 Philosophy of the Human Miud^^ arc 
characterized by soine^Jt the I'ave^t as well as the greatest execl- 
hmccs wliich can distin^nsh a writer on metaphysical subjects. Ho 
is peculiarly clear, concise, and consistent in his tcrminologj'^; and it 
is one object of thcst‘ i^etters to point out the absence of these qualifi¬ 
cations in some eminent {diilosojdicrs, Mr. Bailey maintains the direct 
perception of cxtiTiuil objects in a sense more distinct than Sir William 
Hamilton himself, llis doctrine is purely Lockeian :— 

“I. That the c/Iytr/w of human knowledge arc of two kinds—external ex 
islcuccs and events peiccivcd through the organs of sense, and internal staler 
an<! operations; or in olluT w'ords, menial existences and events—which two 
classes comprise cvc.rYtlung wc actually know. 2. That our id^as arc repre¬ 
sentative ol the objecis belonging to one or other of these two classes; and 
oilier ideas tliau these \vc have none, althougli wc have the power of putting 
them together in new combinations of endless diversitj.”—pp. 17, 18. 

These ideas arc, of course, sub.sequent representations of the objects, 
not mediate to their ])erception. IVrccption is immediately of the 
object perceived; and l)r. Reid, in combating, as ho intended to do, the 
Idealism of Berkeley, combated a doctrine which the bishop did not 
liold. Reid argued against the interposition of Ideas between the 
Objects and the Bercepiions. BiTkelcy held that there were no objects 
beyond Ideas. Ami Kcid himself fell into a doctrine of inierpoaition 
in his distinction between sonsatious and perceptions. In further 
clearing his ground, Mr. Bailey delivers some stringent hut very per- 

“Letters cn the rhilosophy of the Human Mind.” By Samuel Bailey. 
Second Series. London : Ijonginnh and Co. 1853. • 

[Vol. LX\. No. CXXXVIl.]—N ewSkbiks; Vol.XlV. I, II 
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tinont criticisms upon other great authorities ; as Wlion lie points out 
liow Sir William Hamilton confounds “what is physically immediate 
with what is mentally immediatewhen he says, “ as not here pre¬ 
sent, an immediate knowledge of an object distant in space is impos¬ 
sible and in his observations upon James Mill’s theory of the forma¬ 
tion of abstracts, b}" “ dropping the connotation.”—p. 75, In his 
seventh chapter lie enters more directly upon the main question, 
whether we have, as according to Leibnitz, innate ideas ; or, according to 
Kant, whether cognitions a prio7'i ar&»given. And he says :— 

“There is, at the outset, one fatal objeci ion to bol h these doctrines. Not only 
arc wc nUerly unconscious oI'any such alleged {nna4c jirineiples and rf priori 
cognitii.>iis (although, if they i'\ist at all, the\ must be matters of consciousness), 
but when they are presented u> us in words, wc (ind that it is in the sha|>e of 
propositions, expressive of iiulhiiig but kaowledge Mliich has been actpiired 
through the orgairs of sense, and which canuoi ])c acquired in any other way.” 

—p. 5o. 

And In opposition—], to the doctrine of innate ideas ; 2, to the doc¬ 
trine of cognitions a priori; p, to the inodilied doetrlne of innate 
inodes of mental procedure he urges— 


“That wo human beings hair no innate knowledge, but are soconstllulcd us 
to perceive objects as having larious pro])erlies, beeausc iliey actually possess 
them; to be high and low, near and distant, straight and crooked, like and un¬ 
like, connected together as lu'ccssarilv co-cxisl inir, and nnctmnccicd or ensually 
conjoined; that wc arc Jikeuist constituted as to express in ii'ciieral ])rn- 
positious the points of rescmblanef* w hifli wc discern among tin; \arioub objects 
oroughl under our engiii/ance.”—j»p. 

On this dehaio there arc -'omc (‘oiisiderutyfc arising otit of com]>a- 
rative psychology wliicli Mr. Ihiilcy lias iflRcd hy, a.s jicrluips not 
thinking them worthy (d* remark, but which to oiir apprehension go far 
to require a modifiealion of his doctrine, and to show that the mind, 


whatever that be, contributes more than lie allows,-—for Im allows no¬ 


thing, to the content of tlu» thought. A dog and a man will have very 
difleroni porceptioim ol*a rose or lily, and likewise of a piece of carrion. 
The lower animals do not appear to have percejition of colnrir, nor of 
beaut}' ill forni and outline, althougli capable of distinguishing bulks. 
Docs a dog, though ho perceives a stiek, “cognise” it as a crooked or 
a gtraight stickF Jn fact, we are, as Mr. Haile}'expresses it, “con¬ 
stituted” to perceive tlio properties of objects as we do pertxdve them. 
In their several properties, objects arc uniformly diiferenced to u.s, whicli 
ibr practical puq>o.ses is sutlieient for us; hut it docs not carry us far 
into an insight into the things themselves, nor can we say how far our 
lierceptions of the propertio.-i arc adequate. We arc also so constituted 
as to infer relations between certain objects or events, such as of cause 
and effect, and such inferences as these arc useful to us in practice; 
hut \ve are not thereby enabled to say that necessity, causation, and 
lAe like, are relations as truly existing between the objects tlieinselves 
as they appear to be to us. 

There is much more in Mr. Bailey’s treatise whicli deserves notice; 

hut we must confine ourselves to pointing out his excellent chapters 

on the prominent chiuracteHstics of German Philosophy, and tlieir 

catocs, and much regret ^at we cannot afford room for further 
extracts. 
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I NDIA inevitably continues to engross public attention. Of the 
occavioual pamphlets before us, the most^otewortliy is Sir R. Gur- 
Uiuor’s “ Analysis^^ PheuomcMia of the Indian Rebellion,’* The 

to[)ies which it selects for discussion are the character of the past 
governmont, tlie causes of revolt, the political and military insecurity 
of our empire, the amalgamation of the Queen’s and Company’s armies, 
and our prospective policy. The insurrection is directly attributed to 
our adoption of the annexation system, and its open affirmation in the 
dethronement of the King of Oudc», and consequent appropriation of 
that territory. The rcbtdlion is described as universal and social, 
accomi)anied, ind(?od, by military mutiny, but military mutiny as 
patriotic revolt, not as professional jnsubordiiiation. The story of the 
sacriK‘gions cartridges is pronounced a myth. Tlic pamphlet is ably 
wriLteu, and the opinions advaneod* are fortified by documentary 
evidence. 

The Analytical Digest of ,fudit:ial Decisions in India, published a 
few years ago by Mr. Morl-w, was preceded liy an introductory essay 
on the Administration of duslicc in our linliau territorkw. Of this 
ossaj' the work now licfoiv \\< • an expanded re]>rintA^ The subject 

matter is divided into'Several tii-linet cha])ters and sections, comprising 
the liisLory of the Courts of .Judicature, from their origin down to the 
j>n»sc‘ut time, and detailing their actual coiistitiiiion, powers, and juris- 
tliction. In his first cTiapter, Mr. Morlcy review?* her Majesty’s law 
courts; in Ids soeotnl, lie deserihes the functions and powci*s of Ae 
justices of peace, magi^^r^l^cs. and coroners, ’fhe Sadder and Mofussil 
courts, with tlio rise :uid progress of the Adawlut and subsequent 
.systcuns, are oxamincil in the tlnr<l chapter. The two following efaap- 
tei's particularize the aj)|)ca1s to her Majesty in Council, discuss the 
laws peculiar to India, trace tlic souives of Hindu and Muhamedan law, 
and fiiridsli some useful information relative to ilie scliools, sects,' and 
legal doctrines of the native populatimi, as well as to those of the Por¬ 
tuguese, Armenians, and Pars^is. The last chapter enumerates tlm 
reports of decided cases, exemplifying the existing legal tlieory ajid 
practice. A glossaijv gives completeness to the work, which may be 
rocomiucnded to ili^eneral reader as a concise elementary and prac-^ 
tical ti*catisc on the law of iiidia. 

Regarding the progress, prosperit}”, and power of civilized nations as 
dopeudeid on the magical agencies of steam, and prononnei^ foreign 
commerce to be a necessity of the large and redundant agricultural 


'‘Milltuiy Anftlysifof die Remote and Pmrtnmte Causeeof tiie IndwBa^ 
}>ollion.’' Drawn from the Official Phpera of die Goyerame&t of India. Rttipect- 
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production of the United States, Dr. Eaincj" invites the Federal 
Government to provide the people with rapid steam-mails and liberal 
postal facilities. In reviewing the present position of steam naviga¬ 
tion,^^ he shows the indispensablcness of fast ocean communication, 
explains the commercial capabilities, and calculates the cost of steam, and 
proves that individual cnt&*prise cannot furnish a fast mail and pas¬ 
senger marine. Denouncing the slavish dependence of America on 
Great Britain for rapid ocean transport, Dr. Rainey urges the Pre¬ 
sidential Government to adopt the same wise and comprehensive steam 
system as that already established by the British Government. Ame¬ 
ricans, while sympathizing in the triumphs of their Transatlantic 
brethivn, must, he contends, blush at their own dereliction in this 
enriching and civilizing service. The United States need such a ser¬ 
vice, not to control the world, hut to control its commerce. The trade 
with Brazil, and other parts of South America, demands a direct steam 
post. To carry a letter four thousand miles, a distance of eight thou¬ 
sand miles must he traversed. Alike for foreign diplomacy, consular 
service, correspondence wdth Europe, and purposes of naval direction, 
America requires an independent, effective, and systematic transmarine 
service. At present, while Great Britain has 1G70 ocean steamers, 
with 006,330 aggregate tons, the United States have but 57, with 
94,795 aggregate tons. In a .separate st'ctioii, tlic mail steam fey.stcm, 
inaugurated by Great Britain, is sketched liistorioally, and its opera¬ 
tion succinctly indicated, from the contract, in 1833, with the Mona 
Isle Steam Company, to tliat recently completed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Compan 3 \ The ocean mail steamers of Great Britain run 
2,532,231 miles per ^ ear, at a cost to the Admiralty of £1,002,797. 
ITiose of the United States run 735,732 miles per year, at a total 
charge on the post-office department of $1,329,733. In the progrcs.s 
of hia work, Dr. Rainey gives us much useful information of a scicntiiic 
and technical kind; the natural laws of resistance, jiower and speed, 
are discussed, authorities cited, and tables ^sui)pHed. The supple¬ 
mentary papers furnish valuable tabulai* statements on the ocean mail 
service of America and Great Britain, of the French and Englisli 
navies,* the ocean steam lines of the w'orld, and contain nuinorou.-: 
extracts from the Senate re])orts and other documents. 

Another Transatlantic publication merits notice. Mr. II. C. Carey, 
an economist of some pretension, considers, in a series of Letters^* ad¬ 
dressed to the President, the foreign and domestii^^olicy of the Union, 
and its effects on the people and the state. The monetary and mer¬ 
cantile phenomena of the country arc characterized, and evidences are 
adduced ^ material, moral, and })olitical deterioration, of the diminish- 

Ocean Steam Navigation, and iiio Ocean Post." By Thornas Jtainey. Second 
Edition. New V*^ork: Appleton and Co, London: Trubner and Co. 1858. 
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Ing productivity of the land, and of the declining commercial power, 
Connnerce, according to Mr. Carey, grows by aid of the French, and 
decays under Britisn policy. His-views, consequently, arc protec¬ 
tionist, and therefore generally opposed to those of oiu* best political 
thinkers; yet the weighty allegations contai^jed in this essay challenge 
a serious attention. ^ 

A kind of rudimentary Parliament of Social Science held its first 
session at Binningham, in October, 1857, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham, with a general committee of superintendence, and five sub¬ 
committees, corresponding to the five sections into which their subject 
is distributed—viz., jurispriidencc, education, reformatory punishment, 
public health, and social economy. Tlio addresses delivered and papers 
read on this occasion are now collected in one compact volume of six 
luindred pages, the joint produetioii of about ninety authors.'® In 
these ossa 3 ’'s the toi)ics of the day are treated with a contrasting 
capacity of discrimination, and diftcring degrees of abilit 3 % Clear re¬ 
gistration of facts and calm historical exposition alternate with loqua¬ 
cious platitudes or sentimental declamfltions. There is scarcely a sub¬ 
ject of public prooecMi[ialit)n unrecognised in these literary transactions. 
Tlic amendment ot* law, employment of women, effect of commercial 
legislation on eomim^nhal morality,extirpation of crime, civic and mili¬ 
tary sanitary arrangements, transfer of land, prison dietary, intempe¬ 
rance, prostitution, CLliieation, aiul educational endowments,—all receive 
some notice,* many a detailed examination, liy this ventilation .of 
opinion some import;mt faets are authenticated and diffused. Such we 
consider to bo the connexion of criminality, not with ignorance, but 
with density of population, and rapidity of increase; the demoraliza¬ 
tion of the ])oor through the direct t)|)cnition of a fund intended for 
their relief; and the frequent misa])plieation, inutility, or mischievous 
efficacy of tlie endowed charities of the country, representing an income 
esUinatcd at no les^ a sum than £1,500,000. Even the educational 
endowments, it would seem, often serve to pension laziness and defeat 
tlroir end. One has heard of a school,’* says Mr. Colics, “ where the 
master’s salary was six hundred a-year, and his object was to drive 
away the i)U|)ils. This ho eflooted a series or severe floggings, 
various periods, from a fortnight to six months, being requisite to 
onsurc the withdrawal of the unfortunate scholar, according to the 
thickness of his skin or the obstinacy of his parent.’* As a repertory 
of facts, as a thermometer of opinion, as a serviceable contribution to 
freo discussion, and occasionally as an aid to the formation of sound 
views, we can sincerely rocommcikl this volume of sociological 
irausactious. 

For the majority of men financial questions have no attraction, but 
Mr. Murray has shown how a subject in itself repulsive may furuish 
material lor an agreeable and instructive volume.'^ The object of his 
work is not so muck economical as historical. Dealing rather with 


'*Traii»a'ctioas of the National Association foe*'the Promotioti of tSocial 
Science/’ lSo7. London : J, W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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men than with money, it supplies us with an account of the measures 
resorted to by the various holders of the public pxursc for meeting the 
exigencies of tlicir position. Mr. Murray commences with a descrip¬ 
tion of tlie early life and character of the Duke of Orleans, commends 
his honest rejection of the^proposal to repudiate the debts of Louis XIV., 
and enumerates the expedients by wffich the national ineoinc was 
levied. Ujuler the Due dc Noailles an attempt was made to diminish 
the cxpenditui'c and improve the fiscal system. Thus the responsi- 
bilitv of the collectors of the revenue was enforced, and the official 
personages who had enriched themselves at the expense of thu country 
were compelled to restore a portion oi‘ tlicir ill-gotten gains. JSTo less 
than four thousand four liundrod and seventy persons were called to 
account, and confessed that they had amassed upwards of 800,000,000 
livres by trafficking in the finances. Under the i>oHcy adopted by the 
Due de Noailles the country began to resume its jirospcrity, when the 
impatient Kegent was persuaded to carry into effect the scheme recom¬ 
mended by Law'. Mr. Murray gives a clear and graphic narrative of 
this celebrated adventurer’s career, the rejection of his scheme by the 
Council, and his patronage by the llogeiit. He relates the circumstances 
attending the institution of Lawn’s ])rivato l»anli, its eventual convo'sion 
into a royal establishment, the creation of the Company of the West, 
the. attempts to colonize Louisiana, the recoil and coHajisc of the 
system, and finally Law’s compulsory retirement from France. The 
measures employed to restore public confidence and to raftc an adequate 
revenue, under Cardinal Dubois and the Due de Bourbon, are next de- 


tailetl, and th(.* unpopularity and imdlieieney of the two per cent, pro¬ 
perty tax strikingly brought out. neury’s administration folhiws. 
His financial policy coinpri.'^ed tlm abolition of the property tax, the 
adjustment of the coinage, the reduction of and re-establishincut 

of the dixicmc. Under the mi9trt>.se.s of Louis XV. the imposition 
of an income tax of one-twentieth obliged Machault to resign. Sil¬ 
houette then proved the necessity of new imposts, and suggested 
a property tax of five per cent. Compelled to abandon this project, he 
fell back on‘a scheme of suspended payments. His resignation ensued, 
and Paris employed its wit in caricaturing the fallen minister, 
Trotisers without pockets, portraits in outline, emblems of privation 
and unreality, were designated his name. To Silhouette .succeeded 
the unprincipled and shame-proof Terray. “ Did I say that it was 
just?” was his answer when he was reproaehed with the iniquity of 
his fiscal project. And when told that he was taking the money out of 
the pockets of its victims: “ And where else should I take it from ?” 
was his retort. Among the abbe’s measures were a tax on sidt, an 
arbitral^' and partial reduction of pensions, and suspension of treasury 
obli^tions. Such is a sketch of the hist^ of French finance under 
Louis XV., as written by Mr. Murray. The mnciple of taxation 
adopted was a direct one; the one*tenth of Louis aVI. was superseded 
by one-twentieth, which was gradually increased by state exigencies 
to a tax of fifteen ptff cent, on every species of proiicrty. Yet under 
this abusive and fraudulent system the taxes were enormously aug¬ 
mented—the nett revenue underTeimy fiir exceeding the gross revenue 
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under Colbert—th<? taxpayers were less oppressed, tlie fiscal burthens 
more equally distributed, and the number of peasant proprietors con¬ 
siderably increased. 

TJie present work,^® with its unpromising title, has the same cha¬ 
racter of unexpected attractivenesses the preceding; and if not a really 
pliilosophical essay, is at least an entertaining disquisition on the prin¬ 
cipal revolutionary ideas of modern Europe, and, above all, of modern 
France. It is composed in a scries of dialogues, in which the interlo¬ 
cutors are the autbor and various shadowy personages who represent 
the different typos of antiigonistic opinion, and challenge his statements 
or expand their own theories. The language in which these specula¬ 
tions are convoyed is highly metaphorical and diffuse, the sentences 
are cumulative, the figures have an oriental extravagance about them, 
and the logic is that of sentiment ratlier than of intellect. M. 
Pelletan thus describes his call to present authorship: “ J’ai mis la main 
sur le cocur do la France, je I’ai seiiti battre et j'ai ecrit ce livre!” His 
point of view is iiulieakHl in the sublime recommendation, “ Ouvrez la 
fenfitro ot regurdez I’Eiiropo.’* The pivinary jjrmciple of his philosophy 
is the eternal opposition of the two cont(*nding powers, force and in¬ 
telligence. I'lic discussion, conducted on the basis of strophe and 
antistrophe, comprehends the origin of evil, sin, the family, our country, 
humanity, lijiture, government, and religion. M. Pelletan eulogiaes 
France as the laboratory (*f the ideas expressed in the furmuhi Equality 
and Fraternity; England as the assertor of the i)rinciplc of liberty. 
The solo determining autliority is law, prepared, discussed, voted and 
sustained by the people, controlled and superintended by the free expres¬ 
sion of opinion. The problem of the age is to reconcile the claims of 
order with those of progress. Progress is dependent on intelligence* 
To direct society and advance its interests, Government must ascertain 
the predominant soeiid tendencies. The only expedient for realizing a 
Government based on intelligence is popular representation; the only 
form of i>oimlar representation is popular election; and the only defi^- 
sible mechanism of popular clectioji is universal suffrage, witli the in¬ 
variable accompaniment of a free press. It is acknowleilged that 
truljh is often the property of a minority ; but where decision is im- 

S erative, and the choice lies between an armed appeal and a numerical 
ictation, we cannot hesitate which alternative to prefer. Should the 
deieated opinion have right on its side, no ai'ithmetical force can 
overpower it. All established truths aro conquests won by tfio 
minority over the miyority. Thus, the minority which represents 
supci'ior intelligence retains the right of ultimate victory, and is itssit 
represented by the press. The suffrage of M. Pelletan is less a uni¬ 
versal suffrage than a suf&age with universality as its ideal 
excludes woman ibr sooiologicm reasons; it excludes all who ba^ ^nbt 
received primary instruction. It makes the franchise co-exteusiv6w^ih 
moral and intouectuaL elevation. The prindple wliich reguhtss its 
exercise accommodates itself to the state of society, expanding or ooU- 
tractingtho suffrage with the cxpausion^or> contraction of capacity, but 
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ever tending to universalize it as the only method* of realizing national 
life, national representation, patriotic devotion, and collective sym¬ 
pathy. 

Social philosophy in France has just now many interpreters. Of 
these, tho most fearless, ccrtainlyMihe most original, is M. Proudhon, 
who, after a silence of five years, once more resumes authorship. Tho 
three volumes of which his new work*® consists are written in the 
form of letters, addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Besanfon, and 
treat of man, his religion, destinj^ progress, polity, literature, and plii- 
losophy. M. Proudhon places liimself at the very commencement in 
the attitude of a belligerent. Tlis challenge is brief and decisive, 
devolution or revelation is the alternative which he offers us. Fiercely 
and uncompromisingly does he do battle with all liis enemies, natural 
and supernatural; yet openly, honourably, morally, and not without 
some show of justification. The one cardinal question—the question 
into which all others resolve ihemselves -is, according to Proudhon, 
that of religion, tho religious element in its most general form being 
identical with the Ideal or Trausceiulcntal, and having for its antithesis 
the Real or the Ininiancnt. In ]»hilosophy, the primal error of our 
nature reveals itself in the search after the supersensuous—in the inves¬ 
tigation of the metaphysical entities which we call matter, spirit, time, 
S 2 >ace, &c. The tendency to transcend experience and to suhsfantUiie 
hypotheses has its scientific manifestation in tlieso ontological pos¬ 
tulates, and its religious manifestation in tlie divinities of western 
and oriental polytheism, the three hypotheses of Christianit}’',—the 
personified reason of the Deist, the ultimate principle of the Pantheist 
or Spiritualist, and the collective humanity of llic Positivist. In art, 
the same dangerous proclivity shows itself in the worship of the ideal; 
in ethics, in the proclamation of love as tin* linal ])rinciplo; in life, in 
the exorcise of love as an indefinite yearning for tho unknown and un¬ 
attainable. Knightly devotion, ehivalroiis aspiration, platonic aiVcc- 
tion, are all so many deadly evils. The highest eestacies of religious 
ardour arc closely connected with tho mo.st vicious and degrading 
■extravagances of sensualism. In all these tendencies, Proudhon yces a 
necessity against which man must combat; for they all involve the 
absolute, the abstract, the ideal—in a word, iranscendeniism. To this 
formidable and fatal proclivity of our nature to overleap itself, he op¬ 
poses, as the sole corrective, the principle of immanence, or j^rsonal 
independence. It is not in love for others that human amelioration 
lies—it is in free W'ill, in the conscience—in its determinate expression, 
justice. Justice is the watchwoixl of tho revolution in whose sacred 
device it bears the name of equality. It is by reverting to the revolu¬ 
tionary prog^mme—it is by disclaimmg “ faith and love,** and adopting 
“ work and justice,” that we shall find tho fulcrum and lever that will 
move the world. This authoritative principle is defined to be a faculty 
M distinct a.s that of love, residing in the 90uki>f man, and asserting 
its^f as the recognition of our own personal dignity in others, and 

dans la UevolutloD ct dans rEglisd Nouvsaux Frlzicipes do 
FhWosophiePratiqac.” Far P. J. Pioadhoa. l»aris. 
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iliafc of others in iJurselves. Afttar deploring the growing scepticism 
of the nge, which has now invaded the moi*al domain, and sliowing how 
inciipablc the Roman Catholic Church is to oppose the inroads of vice, 
Ih'oudhon proceeds to a fii^rmal exposition of his philosophy. The doc¬ 
trine of justice practically necessitates the doctrine of equality. All 
men, if we rightly understand our author, dVe absolutely identical in 
powci's, and therefore in rights. Existing inequalities are partly due 
to c'ducatiou, whicli we can extend,to all, and are partly the result erf 
circumstances which wo can control; so that the perfect equ^ity of 
man (not of woman) will evcntujdly be realized: inferior individtfels 
and inferior races gradually dying out, and so illustrating the reasona¬ 
bleness of the sacred deniand of the revolution, “ la justice ou la mort,” 
Next, denouncing the theory of grace or favouritism, Proudhon ac¬ 
cuses religion or the Church of systematically maintaining pauperism 
from interested motives of rejecting the principle of equality, of csta- 
hlisliing communism in the apostolic period of Christianity,, again 
in the middle ages, and more recently attempting its restoration. 
Justice, on the contrary, he assorts, inrits distributive applications,in¬ 
stitutes a true social economy, by siinjdy converting reciprocity of 
I'lispcet or personal right into reciprocity of service or real right. 
Etjunlity founds an economical equilibrium. Repudiating the oora- 
inuuistic doctrines uf Rousseau, Plato, and Louis Plane, I’roudhon de¬ 
clares his object to bo not to abolish property, but to legalize it. . This 
can only be June by establishing a balance between supply"' and demand, 
— a balance of commeroo, a balance of credit, a balance of population. 
iVoperty in land is to be subject to the same condition of reciprocity. 
I'lnj rent belongs to the state, and under the state it lielongs in 
part to tlie producer, and in part to societ 3 ^ The producer has a 
))rior claim to his salary. ^J'ho residue constitutes the principal por¬ 
tion of the national revenue. An unproductive proprietor is not en* 
litlctl to tlio rent. If he takes it without violence, he steals; if 
with \iolence, he robs. Laproprivte cent le voL 

Acknowledging that man's natural resources have a limit, and re¬ 
jecting tbo iVlalthusian theory, Proudhon contends that the true solu¬ 
tion of the problem lies in an establishment of an equilibrium between 
the self-multiplying and the productive powers of the race, by means 
of a repressive foice of s])oiitanoous derivation. This force is to bo 
sought in labour. The instinct of multiplication diniini.shcs os it 
remits its exercise ; and under the combined influence of regular work 
and judicious training, the generative force would And its appropriate 
limit, and a balance l^tween population and production bo instituted, 
(vonformably With this view, marriage becomes the sacrament of justice. 
Lore, which before marriage is an immorality, after iniurriage is con- 
.socrated, through the limitations imposed by justice on its idcAliziug 
and sensual tendencies. Woman, who when obeying her natural biiui 
descends only to tlfo depths of a liideooa self-degra^tion, beeome% as 
the wedded companion of man, the grace and glory of life, luflarkie 
to liun in strength, in intellect, and in moral feeling, she is superior in 
beauty and in love. But os these qualities .are incommutable, and as 
life demands the masculine aiid not the feminine element for its regti* 
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lation, woman always remains suboKliiiate to maA. lu the conjugal 
pair alone justice finds its true organ, Witliout marriage no family, 
without family no city, without city no state. In marriage, natural 
love is not only subservient to justice, but balanced by an artificial love. 
To escape the aberrations of an erotic idealism, the fitting ex{ie(Kent, 
the reader will learn wiJh surprise, is the impersonal love of all meu 
by every wife, and of all women by every husband, combined with the 
personal possession of one only. Divorce, in Proudhon’s moral world, 
with the usual reservations, is absolutely forbiddeii; separation, how- 
ew&r,is allowed; and for those who have failed to form a true and noble 
maiTiage, the alternative after divorce is a legalized concubinage. The 
woman, in the Individualist creed, as in the Positivist, becomes through 
man’iuge a divinity that redeems man from his innate ferocity, and 
restrains liim from the excesses of passion, and the asperities of 
justice. She is his Domtis aiirea^ liis liom viyntica ! 

Proudhon, in addition ti> his economhral and moral theories, has his 
theory of education; his theory of progress and decline ; his theory of 
art; and even his views on regicide, all fluiracterizcd by the predomi¬ 
nance of the anti-idealistic principle. No one not a professed adherent 
of the writei'’s creed can peruse tlioso volumes (seventeen liundred 
pages) without indignant protest and denial, and an ever heightening 
antipatiiy to a thinker who, with so fearless an energy, so cruel an 
irony, so unsparing a dialectic, declares war against tlie most cliorishcd 
associations of his life, the dearest beliefs of his heart. With an 
appalling power of b]asplieuiou.s utterance, and an insight that detects 
all the dangers that lie in a surrender to religious stnitiineut or poetic 
fervour, he destroys the beautiful world of tlic idealist—robs the 
worship{>er of his God—the poet of his art—^the chivalrous lover of his 
adored maiden—the social enthiwiast of his devotion to humanity. 
Yet, however paradoxical and extravagant lie may be, you feel that be 
is not altogether wrong; that there is some truth in what he says; 
that his reign of righteousness and justice, if it do not logicall^’^excludc 
the reign of love and devotion, must, at least, be reconciled and co¬ 
ordinated with it. 

M, Proudhon is always impetuous, often discourteous, Imt a genuine 
sincerity sustains lus |dainness of speech. In modern France, opinion 
is iree—when it is Catholic, imperial, established, never othorwiec. The 
citation of M. Proudhon before the tribunal of Correctional Police has 
had its logical consequence—the condemnation aind punishment of 
opinion, when it has only lanith to justify its utterance. For an- 
dcmbtedly the real offence of this able writer lies in bis courageous 
enunciation of the social problem as Bevolution r. Befelation, Euro¬ 
pean statesmanship does not guarantee liberty of speech, because it 
does not tipptove freedom of thought. It is by no means evident to us 
that even in England patrician eccledosticism and .oomm^rcial sancti¬ 
mony would not persecute free thought, were the power and opportunity 
Mttuided. It is undeniable that in France a sorcastie rotation of the 
of the Empire is a crime onlyto be expiated by fineaud imprison- 
^^^ment. Let us not deceive ourselves. 'Persecution sits en pemumenee. 

(If M. Proudhon justifies tim Frcn& revolutionary action in its 
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jjonerality, Louis Bfaiic^ justifies it in its detail. Though differing as 
individualist and. Socialist must do in their political and economical 
doctrines, both equally accept the grand device which characterized its 
first terrific explosion; bii#ffhereafi the Ibrmer defends the philosophical 
views of the revoliition in general, the latter has the more limited 
task of vindicating one of its practical phases—^the movement of 1848, 
M. Louis Blanc’s book may be regarded as an apology and a countor- 
Btate?rient. He undertiikes to correct the misrepresentations of Lord 
Nonnanb}^, the then English ambassador, and, in some instances at 
least, clearly establishes, by documents of unimpugn able authority, 
Lord Normanby’s recklessness of assertion, credulousness of dispo¬ 
sition, and indifference to historical truth. The story of the substi¬ 
tution of the tricolor for the red Hag, by M. de Lamartine, undergoes 
a definitive revision. M. Louis Blanc disposes in an equally satisfactory 
way of the legend which attributes to him the introduction of the 
national workshops. For the co-operative associations which he 
established in the face of numerous oljstacles and discouragements, he 
claims an unexpected dogrot? of sue<*ess ;^aud, <juoting from th«^ writings 
of J. S. Mill, shows that sncli u'^soeiatioiis may and ought to be 
instituted, if only as political experimetit*^. Vet, while admitting the 
general integrity and Bimple-rnindednes^ of our author, wc arc com¬ 
pelled to attribute to him, in part, the failure of the republican 
revolution of February, 'riic position which he occupied at the 
Luxen»bourg was a false and misleading one. It gave dangerous pre- 
eniirienee to luruself, and undue prominence to the material side of the 
social problem. It split up the army of progress into two hostile 
camps. It necessarily fomonted Jealousy, and precluded unity of 
action. Jlovv far tlie apologist may 1)0 right in his assertion that his 
tliree Socialist friends ami himself were from the firet plenary and 
recognised members of the Provisional Government, wc will not, on 
our present evidence, determine. The fac-simile, however, to which 
he rei’ers us, at the cud of his book, as so couclusively supporting his 
viowy in our judgment testilies rather against Uian for it. After'1^ 
own personal defence, and a vindication of the revolution of 1848," 
iaithful historical exhibition is given of the progrfjMii of the movement, 
—the Socialist theory and praetioo aro discussed; tho ibreign policy 
and the; financial crisis explained ; and finally, tho electoral proceedings,. 
the iivvarion of the Assembly, the insurrection and deplorable issue of 
the revolution, are depicted with honourable fidelity to fact, and re¬ 
markable finish and flexibility of language. 

From the turbulent enthusiasm of French politics, we pass to the 
sober and sustained spirit which characterizes the constitutional 
government of Piedmont. The noble political attitude of tliis Itaiiia 
kingdom; the modest, yet distinguished part she enacted in 'tko 
liuBsian wu*; hef present dignified bearing in the dispute with Naples; 
her successful adoption uf the representative system; her wUghtte#! 
commercial policy, issuing in a rapidly-increasing Tcvenuoi^whila 
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^counpaiued by a reduction of taxation, stimulate our English sym¬ 
pathies, and incline us to welcome all publications that pronjisij us 
aound information respecting her people, her statesmen, and her insti¬ 
tutions. So considered, the page of histjry®^ which Signor Chiala 
turns for us will be found to reward perusal. Consisting of five prin¬ 
cipal divisions, and jllustrated by an explanatory appendix, his 
pamphlet narrates the early struggles of the new political party orga¬ 
nized the intrepid genius of Count Cavour, and known as Je centre 
qauclie ; a party differing only from the Left as the practical man differs 
from the theoretical, or as applied truth differs from trutli contem¬ 
plated. After describing its formation, the author notices the attacks 
on the minister, Azeglio; the oifeets of the French conp d'etat on 
Piedmont; the adhesion of Azoglio to the party of j)rogi’ess; the 
ministerial crisis, and Cavour's retirement; the position of tlic new 
cabinet; the discussion of the law of marriage; tlio difleronces with 
the Holy See; the dismissal of Azeglio, and Oavour*s accession to 
ministerial presidency. The work of which we have given this brief 
abstract is remarkable for the English view of political philosophy 
it exhibits. Legislation grounded on exigencies and regulated by facts, 
progressive improvement,' changii of policy with change of circum¬ 
stances,—arc the principles^ivhieh it proclaims. The author’s concep¬ 
tion, too, oi’ liistoric obligation, is admirably defined:—“I make,” he 
says, “jio j)relensions to impartialitv. A book is im 2 wtial when it is 
true.” 

On the good or bad fortunes of the national chararter, writes Signor 
Gallciiga," rest all hoj)os of the lU'W selicjne of a five constitution in 
Piedmont. In his genial and sincere description of a country life in 
“that heart of Italy,” ho att<*sls lliat there is enough soundness in the 
basis to give us the l)est assurance of the solidity of the rising struc¬ 
ture. \t't, the stoutest and Inavest of the Italian people, the semi- 
Celtic race of Piedmont, is fast dwindling under the baneful in- 
nuences of unwholesome diet and self-indnlgcnt habits. 'I'hus the 
mortality of Turin as far exceeds that of Paris as the latter surpasses 
^Ihat of London. I’olitieal freedom, liowevcr, seems to bo “ the Hes¬ 
perus that bringetjj all things good and already, ip the introduction 
of athletic exercises and gymnastic sports, those deep-rooted evils are in 
a fair way of being cured in Piedmont. Unlike the urban po^mlatiou, 
the mouutaiiiet'ifi seem in general to be cordial, hospitable, healthy, 
and vigorous, but unenterprising, indolent, thriftless, and improvident. 
Agriculture is rude and backward, absenteeism general, dishonest men¬ 
dicancy rampant, manufacturing industry in its infancy! The subjects 
discussed by Signor Oallenga can only be briefly indicated here. • The 
chaptera on land and labourers, water and Avaterworks, woods and 
woodsmen, furnish much valuable information. The domestic life, the 
anti-social conventual system of female education, and the native tem¬ 
perament, are next examined; the low ebb of Italian literature and 

« “Une Page d'Hiatnirc du Gouvernement Keprdaentif en Pidmont/' Par M. 
LjAiiB Chiala. Paris. 1858. 

. ** “Coantry Life in Pic^^ont." By Antonio Oallenga. London: Chapman 
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the prevailing ignoAnee are deplored, and the brutifying rule of 
Austria attested, while faintly descined through the gloomy present a 
cheerful future is predicted for Piedmont, and through Piedmont for 
Italy. "VVe will only add that Signor Gallenga has a cordial and prac¬ 
tical appreciation of the true Briton’s privilege of grumbling, and a 
command of i*acy idiomatic KngHsh never neforc displayed by a 
foreigner. 

Prom the Crimea to Constantinople is an obvious transition. Mrs. 
Edmund Hornby has given us, iu her two volumes of travellers’ talk,*^- 
some pleasing descriptions of Turkish life and Greek manners. Sails 
on the Bosphor,us, inspections of harems, mosques, arsenafs, monasteries, 
and gardens, with excursions to Balaclava, Inkerman, and the once fair 
and dreadful Sebastopol, ar(5 vividly and gracefully sketched. The con¬ 
trast between the classical past and prosaic present is amusingly expressed 
in the portrait of an infant Aristides slinging stones vigorously across 
the narrow streets at children smaller than himself, or in that of a Lil¬ 
liputian Sappho, engaged iu tlic unpoetical manufacture of dirt-pies. 
The ignorance of the Turkish women, especially as exhibited in the 
management of their children ; the sensual luxuriousness, oppression, 
and dishonest^" of the pachas, and the miserable condition of the victims 
of their rapacious tyranny, ju*e the chief social characteristics which the 
authoress presents. In describing the j^ovcrfcy of the East, she reports 
it as loss frightful and more sdf-respecting than our own, and affirms 
that street vice is only cultivated as a western exotic, .1 udicious efforts 
for mental and moral amelioration would, in Mrs. *Honiby’s opinion, 
be attended with favoui'ablc results. Books, it seems, if published in 


their own language, would bo welcomed by the few women wlio can 
read ; and the nascent ambition of rearing an offspring as strong and 
beautiful as that of English mothers, argues favourably for tho unprov¬ 
ability of Oriental matennty, 

“ Intellectual Education,’"-'’ b}' Emily Shirreff, contains a valuable 


exposition of sound and practical ideas on the really great <jucstion of 
the age—at least in its application to the fairer and feebler of the two 
pripoary subdivision.s of humanity. Breadth of view, far-seeing judg¬ 
ment, candour, and a stcaily but vivid sympathy with all forms of life, 
and truth, and loveliness, characterize the speculations of the authoress 
of this book; while a graceful dignity of mental movement, a self- 
restrained freedom, and sober beauty of Isuiguage enhance tho value of 
the thought, and impress and ^recommend it as we read. Christian 
hy creed, our essayist is wise and noble enough to avow that religious 
training is not ucccssarily moral training; .that the artificial defence of 
prejudice cannot prevent tho entrance of scepticisni; that we must 
learn to bear doubt iu order to exclude despair. Protesting against 
the separation of moral and intellectual culture, and claiming for 
women their combined advantages, precisely because they have Ao 
outward necessity for labour, she vindicates education on its true 
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^ In and About Stamboul.” By Mrs. Edmund Homby. 2 vols. London; 
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** Intellectual Education, and iU Influsnoe on the Character and Hapdnm 
of Women.'* By Emily Shirreff. London: John W. Parker. a 
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grounds, the right and duty of self-developTnent, ftf forming character, 
of realizing happiness. In her review of general principles, as applied 
to female education, parental superintendence, and the purpose and 
degree of variation in the instruction iinjiartcd, are first considered; 
a programme of study ranging over grammar, elementary mathematics, 
rudimentary science, laii^^uagc and history, iff then examined, followed 
by a recital of the quiilidcations indispensable in the teacher, A 
chapter on moral training corrects certain erroneous conceptions, 
as the supi>oscd ivligious duty of repressing all the natural ten¬ 
dencies; inculcates the formation of liabits on the basis of the 
Moral Sanction, and indicates the j>erils of excessive sensibility and 
the inlluonce of health on the incntid condition. Educatioiial limita¬ 
tions ai’e discussed iu the chapter on Early Teaching, comprising the 
amount and quality of instruction, the appropriate literature for chil¬ 
dren, and the absolute necessity of an education irce from all religious 
dogmatism. The observations on tlic eiiorvatihg effects of a false 
roniauce, and the awakening and ennobling inlluence of free ])oetical 
fancy and high imagination sotin to us very admirable, while the pro¬ 
test against the Moloch-worshi|>[>iiig civeil, which proclaims the salva¬ 
tion of selfishness as (lie supreinu end of life, deserves a grateful re- 
cognilitni. In the throe following ehaj)ter.s the appropriate studies 
and general nianagemciit of girls from twelve to fourteen, Irom fourteen 
to sixteen, and from sixteen to eighteen yoai*s of age, are treated in a 
M'ise and earnest spirit. I'lie ctnieluding chapter examines the ])eeu- 
liurities of woman’*i social status, the conditions of inan’ied liappiness, 
the alternative ami occasional oi)ligation of a single life, and tlie vexed 
question of female eniployuient. (-)ur autlioress, while admitting the 
reality of the alleged exceptions to the general rule of female iiiie- 
riority, deprecates competition on the ])art of feeble womuiihood with 
robust manhood, maintaining the eomplimeutary and not the equal or 
autagonistic nature of the sexes. 


hClEXCE. 

P KOFESSOIi lyiLLIAMSOX’S beautiful monograph of the British 
Forarainifei’a,^ recently published hy the liay Society, isLumost 
acceptable contributioiri to our knowli^dge of this group of auimala, 
the recent study of which has bocomo invested wntli many leatures of 
new interest both to physiologists and to zoologibts* Although tliis 
.study has until lately been pro.seciited r>u the Coutincut much inorf! 
zealously and systematically than in this country, yet it um^;:nut be 
furgotto that the first separate treatise on the beautiful, miniature 
chambered shells found iu sea-sand, was the ** Testaoea Minutu' Bari- 
ora ” of Boys and Walker (1784), and ihatiSIontagu, at the beginning 

' On the Accent Foraminifera of Great Britaiit.** By William Oiawfnrd 

yviliiamaon, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Histoiy in Owen’s College, Mnm^ester. 

Printed for the Buy Soeiety. 4to, pp. lSfO*= With sewn litbognqilito plates. 
l4>ndon. ^ ir ^ --B •n i 
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of the present ccntufy, described many additional species from British 
types, hofon^ the publication of the admimble “ Testacea Microsco- 
pica” of Fichtcl and Moll, in 1803, by which the foundation of a 
systematic study of this group may be considered to have been defi¬ 
nitely laid. Not only did these autliors describe a large number of new 
specific types, chiefiy obtained from the Mediterranean shores, but, by 
the comparison of large numbers of individuals, they were led to per¬ 
ceive that many of these types are subject to an extraordinary degree 
of variation; mid they did good service, by not only describing but 
figuring the most remarkable examples of this tendency which had 
])reH<‘nted themselves to their observation. Up to this time, and for 
long afterwards, no zoologist appears to have had any suspicion that 
the aniniJils which formed these he:nitit'ul microscopic shells differed in 
any essential I'cspcet from those* of tlu'ir larger allies; and, even in 
L825, M, D'Orbigny, wlio iiist attempted ilieir scientific classification, 
ranked them as an order of (.e])lial(>pods, distinguishing them as 
Fanimuiifcra^ while tlie Nautilus. Ammonite^ and tlieir allies, whose 
chambered shells are furnished with a si,mncle, were <lesignated 
enlif^a. It is curious that the designation Foraminifera has stuck 
to tTOse organisms, all hough ileprived of all its significance by the 
removal of the grou]> from the highi\st class of Ijivertebrata to the 
verv bottom of the animal sej-ics, whieli lias become nec'cssarv in con- 
se(|aenee of the discovery of Dujardin, first aimouiieed in 1835, that 
tlie creatures which form tiie-^e minute chambered fUblls arc not 
Cephalopod Mollusks, but lit.It* ]>artielca of animated jelly, jiossessing 
no distinct organization, hut eNtending themselves into root-like fila¬ 
ments, termed pftemhpoiJia^ whieli serve as instruments both of prehen¬ 
sion and locomotion. 3\) tin* animals of this typ(\ some of which arc ' 
destitute of slu'lls and inhabitants of fresh water, hut the greater part 
lestaceous and marine, Dujardin gave the designation Fhhopoda ; and 
this would be ailvautageously substituted for Foi'aminifera, were it not 
that tlie latter is now in such geiivUM! use, iliat its relinquishment is 
not to bo expoetod. 

Jt has been liy M. D'Orhigny that the study of this group 1ms been 
most systematically jirosccuted; but whilst great credit is duo to him 
for his industry in collecting, describing, and figuring a r<ast number of 
forms, iwent and fossil, from viU'ious parts of the world, it is much to 
be regretted that, with such a rich store of materials, he did not lay a 
more durable foundation for the philosophical classification of these 
organisms. His almost entire ignorance of tlieSr internal structure 
lias (caused him to fall into the most grievous erroft in reg:ird to tho 
affinities of his principal typos; wliilst liig habit of selecting only the 
strongly markeil forma, and neglecting thc.intiTmediate specimens, 
led him not only to multiply specifin to an enormous extent, but 
quently even to create distinct pemra^ for the reception of what are 
only individual mneiiea. ||||||| 

J t seems likely tlmt, awBtiah observers Jed the way" in the early 
study of the Fomminiiera, so aiWl they bo the foremost in tiiat oom^ 
idcic re-investigation of the group wliich. has now become eequiute sur 
a basis fpr its systematio arrangement. The work was well wgun/bjf 
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Professor ‘Williamson, in a scries of isolated inciifoirs upon i)articular 
British genera, which he haS published from time to time in t!ie 
“ Annals of Natural History,” and the “ Transactions of the Micro¬ 
scopical Societyand it has been contemporaneously prosecuted by 
Dr. Carpenter, who, starting with those gigantic Foraminifera, the 
fossil liummuliteSy has Specially devoted himself to the complete elu¬ 
cidation of the structure, variations, and affinities of a comparatively 
small nhmber of typos, chieHy from tropical seas, as to which his 
series of elaborate memoirs is in course of publication in the “ Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions.” 

Notwithstanding the great ditreronoe in the materials on which tlu‘lr 
researches have been prosecuted, these two gentlemen seem to he full}' 
agreed as to their principal results; and the Ray Society has accord¬ 
ingly arranged with tbeni for the protluetion of a joint Treatise on 
this group,—“Professor Williamson undertaking the execution of a 
monograph of the British species, whilst Dr. Carpenter lias ongage^d 
to furnish an account of the structure, pliysiology, zoological affinitior', 
and geographical and geological distribution of the Foraminifera gene¬ 
rally. Professor Williarasoii^s portion of the work is now compete; 
and its publication, with upwards of two hundred beautiful figures on 
stone, constitutes another of those valuable services to Natural His¬ 
tory, for which the Ray Society lias already earned a strong claim to 
the gratitudaof its votaries. Nothing can form a greater contrast to 
the dashing®i*ecklessness of M. D'Orhigny than the painstaking 
caution of Professor Williamson; who, instead of considering how many 
genera- and species be could make, seems to have aimed at reducing 
their number to tho smallest possible amount, by the careful study of 
the range of individual departure Ironi each specific type. Indeed, 
he confesses that throughout the descriptive portion of his treatise he 
has employed the macliincry of binomial classification provisionally 
only, as a useful mode of indicating special types of form ; having not- 
yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion as to what arc to ho consi¬ 
dered the limits of their variation. His remarks on this jioint are 
very instructive:— 

“Nothing is easier limn to throw tlie Foraminifera ohiaiiifd by dredging 
over some limited area into defined gujups, each of which has oppanuiilv ii 
specific value. But as we extend our researches to more distant 
licw and intermediate I'ovins perplex our luiiids as to whut are the same and 
wlmt different species. J^oug before our drcdfjin^ net has swept round the 
Biitish coasts, wc find that \^at was already dimeult trenches ii[ion the iiu[ius- 
siblc; and when wc test our results, by applying them to collrelious made in 
remote parts of the ^lobc, wc become convinced that the limited ainouuf of 
our present information makes that impossibility absolute. ITic more exten¬ 
sive our experience, flie weaken become our convictions respecting the limits 
of variation in any species. Ex.iTnples abound which we are unable to loeafe 
with confidence; and wc are ut length tempted to believe that apecilic dis¬ 
tinctions have no experience.”—^p. x, 

This, however, would be an unsafe amNniwarrantablc conclusion. 
That there should be a much wider rapgc of variation in this group 
than among the higher types of organiseation, is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered how little of definiteness there is in the form and 
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f^trueturc of the softf gelatinous body that forms the shell; so that the 
woiuler is, not that there should be a tendency to diversity both in the 
form and in the plan of growth of the aggr^te body, but that there 
should be any regularity or constancy whatever. 'IStill it is only in the 
of this range, that this group differs from others; and the main 
principle which must be taken as the basis of i^ systematic arrangement 
—that of ascertaining thfe range of spOdific variation by an extensive 
comparison of individual forms—is one which finds its application in 
every department of natural history, and is now recognis^ and acted 
an by every Zoologist and Botanist worthy of the name*.. 

Mi\ Bohn lias sent forth the second and concluding volume of his 
new edition of Dr. Mantell’s popular ex^josition of geological 
Bcienoo,’* wliich has had the advantage of the careful editing of Mr. 
Jiupert Jones, who, without breaking in upon the original symmetry 
of the work, has managed to introduce into it a large amount of new 
uiul valuable matter, which has been partly incorporated with the 
text, but, where it related to the subjects of the previous volume, has 
been added in an appendix. This contains abstracts of Mr. Sorby’s 
highly interesting paper on the microscopical structure of crystals and 
on the contents of their cavities, from which Mr. Sorby has shown 
that positive inferences may be drawn in regard to their aqueous or 
igneous origin; of Sir C. Lyell’s lecture (March 7, 1856), on the 
secular elevation and subsidence of areas of hind; of Dr. Falconer’s 
exposition of the zoological and geological relations of the true 
B]>ecios of mastodon and elejdiant; of Mr. Frestwich’s memoir on the 
former extension of upper tertiary deposits, probably of the age of 
ilie cr;ig, over the chalk downs of iCent; and of Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s communication on the granitic boulder recently found in the 
chalk at Croydon, which has been as prolific a source of geological 
arguincJit and romance as any fact lately brought forward. By the 
kindness of Sir Itoderick Murchison, the editor has been enabled to 
introduce, in its proper glace, a summary of the latest views of that 
distinguished geologist on the classification of the Permian and Silu¬ 
rian fonnations ; and he hiis also specially noticed that interesting dis- 
am'ry (by Mr. 0. W. Peach) of Lower Silurian fossils in the sili- 
(‘cous limestone rocks of Sutherlandshire, which has enabled Sir K. 
Alurohison to bring to their true bearings the observations previously 
snade in this lodKlity by himself and others, and not only to recti^the 
wYova and to disperse the obscurity which covered the geological his¬ 
tory of the North-Western Highlands of Scotland, but to place 
enormous masses of the stratified rocks of this region in their right 
])o.silion in the geological scale, and to dcvelope their Telations with 
their equivalent fonuatious in So^idinavia, Canada^ Wales, and 
wliere. Thus brought up to the knowledge (tf iho present time^ we 
have no doubt that the “ Wonders jtf Geology” will retain the repu* 
tation it has deservedly a<^ire<l as k s ound compendium of the 

3 **Th6 Wonders of Geology; or a Fatnilisr Exposition of OcdwcslPbenp- 
tneua." By Gideon Algernon sfarttSll, LL.D.,''F.R.S., F.G.S. SeOobd sdKtIoii. 
Kevisod and augmented by T, Rupei^ Jones, FiG.S. Vol. 2. POsI 6VC,pp; 6I0« 
WHUnumerotts.woodcuts. Londoif. 1858. v 
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and doetrincB of Geology, set forth in an attractive form,, and with tho 
advantage, on the part of its lamented author, of such a thorough 
practical knowledge of his subject as is unfortunately possessed by but 
few popular authors on science. 

We are glad to possess in a collected form^ the series of interesting 
papers originally contribhted by the late lamented Hugh Miller to tho 
columns of the Witness newspaper, in which he narrated, iu his own 
graphic and vigorous style, his personal experiences as a geological 
explorer. As in his other writings of a like class, the account of his 
scientific researches is very pleasantly blended with descriptions of 
the scenery in the midst of which he prosecuted them, notices of re¬ 
markable features in the history and antiquities of the localities, 
amusing incidents ^of travel, and anecdotes of the remote islanders 
amongst whom he found himself, which give an itisight into inodes of 
life of which those who have never visited such out-of-the-way spots 
can have little conception. These papem were originally com|K>sed 
during the heat of the Free Kirk controversy, into which, as is well 
known, Hugh Miller threw timself with Ill's charaeteristic energy, 
wielding his sledge-hammer with tremendous power, and crushing 
many au antagonist by its heavy strokes. Whatever might be the 
subject on which he wrote, church politics were sure to he brought in 
somehow or other; and the muiblcs of a geologist gave plenty ol 
opportunity for the discussion of them; which, being often carried 
on at that time with too little of the charity vvhicli “thinketh no 
evil,” was apt to draw those who engaged in it into e3cprossions which 
were anything but appropriate to the seriousness of the subject and 
the calling of the disputants. That the Free Kirk of Scotland is now 
“a great fact,” and is doing a great work, must b** admitted by the 
stanchest adherents of the Establishment; and the supporters oi' each 
can honestly regard those of the other with mutual esteem and respect, 
instead of with mutual repugnance and distrust. To have reprinted 
the polemical parts of Hugh Miller’s “ Cruise” and Kambles” would 
have only served to keep alive the odium iheologicxm ; an<l we con¬ 
sider, therefore, that the editor has exercised a discretion in the 
omission of them. Every reader will still find abundant manifestation 
of the author’s party sympathies; but there is little to which an 
opponent could fairly take exception. 

Some persons have very lax notions as to what constitutes literary 
property, and think, when a book has acquired a reputation witli the 
public, that they are quite at liberty to ai)propriate as much of that 
reputation to themselves as circumstances may [>ennit. We have been 
accustomed to think that such piratical practices were pecul^ to the 
inferior class of literary hacks; and arc sorry to find a Jb'rcc Kirk 
minister lending to them the sanction of his position, and even gloHsuig 
them over with an air of “ decided piety.” Tho title of a little 


. ’ ‘'The CruifO of the Betsey; A Sanuner Bsmble among the FossUi&rons 
t>epont8 of the Hebrides. With Hambies of a Godogistj ot, Tea Tliouaaiid Miles 
over the Fossilifeoua Deposits of Scotland.*’ ■ Hugh Miller. Author of "The 
Old Hed Sandstone,'* Ac. Post 8vo, pp. 486. • Edinbur:^ 1888. 
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book before ub* is oltriously adopted from that of a larger treatise by Br* 
Carpenter, Tbe Microscope and its Revelations,” and that which is 
impressed on the cover is identical with Dr. Caipenter’s. Of the con¬ 
tents of the volume, a large part has been transferred from the pages 
of Dr. Carpenter’s, as well as from Mr. Quekett’s, and other treatises 
on the microscope; and the only excuse whifeh the author can offer, is 
that the sources of these materials are for the most part honestly 
acknowledged. We have searched its pages in vain for any record of 
an original obseiwation, or for any definite indication that the author 
has made himself familiar cither with the use of the instrument, or 
with the phenomena which it brings to view. Let the books from 
which ho has quoted bo placed in the hands of any other man ordi¬ 
nary intelligence, possessed of the gift of stringing together scientific 
facts by sentences, paragraphs, and whole pages of theological verbiage, 
and we will undertake to say that at least as good a product will be 
turned out. In fact, we have thoughts of constructing a machine 
which shall bring down a good scientific treatise to the level of the 
taste which, from Mr. Gosse’s success, we must suppose to bo now 
prevalent, by interlarding it with the unctuous pliraseology which some 
people mistake for religion. Mr. Ferguson’s bugbear seems to be the 

Vestiges’ and he cannot satisfy himself without a hit at the doctrine 
of progressive development, although the question can only be brought 
under discussion in a completely irrelevant manner. Altogether, 
though he professes his object to be the reconcilement of science and 
religion, by showing how the results of microscopic research confirm 
and extend our idciis of the Creator’s wisdom and goodness, we are of 
opinion that every woll-eonstitutcd mind will draw such inferences for 
itself, Avithout tlie intervention of such vapid sermonizations as those 
of Mr Ferguson. 

Although numerous monographs and works on limited portions of 
Psychological Medicine^ have appeared of late years, none of these 
meet the demand of the student and practitioner for a systematic trea¬ 
tise on Insanity; and no hotter answer could be given to his inquiry, 
than to refer him to Dr. Prichard’s work, written a quarter of a 
century ago, which, though an excellent compendium of the then state 
of knowledge of the pathology and treatment of disorders of the mind, 
and in some respects an advance upon the medical and I^;al philosophy 
of that time, is decidedly behind the present age. That work being out 
of print, and its gifted author being no more, we think that there was a 
decided call for a new treatise; and better men than tbe authors who have 
associated themselves together for the production of the volume before us 
could scarcely have been found. Both of them are practically conversant 

^ Microscope; its Ilevelatious and A^lications iaSoiencaand Art/' By 
John Ferguson, Minister of the Free Church, Bridge of Allan. Foap. 8vo, pp. ‘ 
160. Edinburgh. 1858. 

* **A Manual of Psyohologlcid Medicine: containing the Hlatoiy, 

Deaoription, Btatiatios, Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Insanifr, W& 
an Appendix of Cam.** By John Charles BucknilL 1C.D. Load., Mefi^ 
Supenutendent of the Devon CounW Lunatic Asylum, m., and Daniel B. 

M.D., Visiting Medical OflAoer to tneTork Retreat, Svo, pp. 562. London, 1W6.' 
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with the subject; both have made it the subject of careful study; 
both have an extensive acquaintance with its literature, and show 
themselves not only able but willuig fairly and fully to estimate what 
has been done by others; and toth write in a pleasant readable 
style, free alike from all attempts at elaborate display, and from that 
slip-shod carelessness which some mistake for ease. Dr, Tuko contri¬ 
butes the earlier port of the work, a largo proportion of which is histo¬ 
rical. He first enters, more fully perhaps than is necessary, into the 
inquiry as to the prevalence of insanity among tlic nations of antiquity, 
and the opinions of ancient medical writers on the treatment, of the 
disorder. He then discusses the question as to the infiuence of modern 
civilization upon insanity; as to which he concludes (after making 
clue allowance for causes of error) that insanity really does attain its 
maximum development among civilized nations; the causes of this 
excess lying in the fact that the various iiiihitmces which favour tlio 
development of insanity are at w'ork with far more potency in what is 
called civilized society than they are in a state of barbarism; though, 
as all our present civilization i%to he regarded as imperfect and tran¬ 
sitional, it docs not necessarily follow that civilization carried to its 
])erfcct development should be attended with this grievous drawback. 
In lact w'c might say that so long as insanity is a pi'cvaleut disease, 
so long must there be something wrong in our social system, and 
especially in our educational training. In the succeeding chapter, w'c 
have a succinct history of the amelioration of the condition of the 
ijisane in modem times, especially in regard to mechanical restraints; 
the study of which history is essential to tho formation of sound 
opinions tipou this point, since neither the thcor}' nor the practice of 
the humane system can be thorouglily understood without a knowledge 
of the results to which the system of coercion inevitably leads. Dr. 
Tuke then discusses the definition of insanity aiul the classification 
of its various forms, and finishes his part of the work with a chapter 
on the statistics of the malady, with especial reference to its causation. 
The latter half of the volume, embracing tlic three most important 
suliyects of the diagnosis, the pathology, and tho twatmciifc of insa¬ 
nity, is from the pen of JDr. Bnckriill, and will add to the high repu¬ 
tation which he has gained by his ])rcvious contributions to this 
department of medical literature. In the chapter on pathology, more 
especially, we recognise the a^sults of profunial philosophical thought 
upon the data supplied by varied and oxteivled (*.\porienec, under the 
guidance of the most advanced views of cerebral physiology; and w’o 
feel sure that it must exercise a most irn^HU'tant infiuonec on tlie for¬ 
mation of the opinions of such of its readers an come to it%ith unpre¬ 
judiced minds, and are prepared by their previous habits of thought for 
the discussion of the sul^ect upon the broad basis of the fhilonophia 
yrhna of life and organizatioiii J)r. Hueknill also con^butes an 
appendix of cases, some of whidi arc illustrated by cbaractei^stic 
portraits of the sulnects of them, taken by the aid of photography* 

In connexion with the fol'egoing, wc may notice two smaller treatises 
of more limited scope, which agree it^ their general obicct> apd to a 
certain extent in tho mode in which iUis work^ out, whilst differing 
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in various particulars of less account. Both authors luive adopted the 
genei'al views of the correlation of physiology and psychology, which 
Dt. Carpenter has propounded in his “ Human Physiologyand have 
dedicated their treatises to hirti as an expression of their senso of his 
senrices to this department of science. Mr. Dunn’s Essay,® which has 
already appeared in a succession of detached chaptei’s in Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s ‘‘ Jouniid of Psychological Medicine,” shows a very exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with the writings, not merely of physiologists and 
pathologists, but also of psychologists; and from these, with valuable 
additions from his own ample store of professional experience, he has 
carefully constructed a scheme of the pliysiology of the encephalon, 
chiefly on the plan marked out by Dr. (Carpenter, but with the aim 
of applying the like method to the determination of the function 
of the different parts of the cerebral hemispheres. The overthrow of 
the old phrenological system may now bo regained as complete; but 
Mr. Dunn seems to consider that the way is quite open for the con¬ 
struction of a new one uf>ou moix* philosophical principles; and we are 
not at all sure that he is Avrong. lie aims to determine by anatomical 
compmison, aided by the history of dcveloiunent, what are to be con¬ 
sidered the primary or fundamental portions of the cerebrunr; and 
urges that these must be the iustruinents of those primary intellectual 
operations which constitute the simplest elements of the reasoning 
processes; whilst those parts which ore peculiai* to man must bo tho 
instruments of those highest actions which he alone can perform. 
Thus he is led to conclude, first, that the perceptive faculties, by 
which we take cognizance of external objects, their sensible qualities, 
attributes, and relations, and the phenomena of their action, must 
have their local liabitotion in the convolutions of the anterior lobes; 
secondly, that tho posterior lobes, as exclusively human, must neces- 
saril}' be the scat of the exclusively human affections, and administer 
to our social relations; aiid thirdly, that the convolutions of the 
middle lobes ai*e the scat of the personal aflections of the eyo, and of 
the social, moral, and religious intuitions. We think that many 
exceptions may be taken to these conclusions, the evidence for which 
seems to us to be far from having a title to the indisputable proof’’ 
which the author claims to established; but we consider that he 
is fully justified iu asserting that tho method he has adopted is the 
one by which alone •the truth is likely to be ultimately evolved; and 
we trust that psychologists and comparative onatomista will harmo¬ 
niously co«openito in the attempt to det^miue what in the .mental 
operations of different animals are really comparable phenomena, and 
what arc the trul^ homologous parts of their cerebral hemispheres* 
When those questions shall have received fmythings like a aatisTActoiy 
solution, it will be time to commence tho work of sydtcm-xnaking* 
At present, as it seems to us, we are but upon the th^ 

inquiiy. >. . 

—.. . . „ . . . I 

® ''An Sssiw on Payohologiosl PJiysiohgy.” By BobSrt DunU, FiB^CB.^’Esq., 
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The substance of Dr. Noble’s treatise*^ formed one of the earlier 
chapters in th^ author’s work on psychological medicine, a second 
edition of which appeared about three years since; and he has been 
induced to produce it separately in a more extended form, partly by a 
desire to give a fuller devtlopment to his own views, and partly for the 
sake of a class of readers wlio feci a special interest in the correlation 
of physiology and psychology, but care little about the pathology and 
treatment of insanity. It is much more populai* in its mode of 
exposition than Mr. Dunn’s essay, and aims at conveying to the 
general resider such a view of tlie anatomical relations of the principal 
parts of the nervous apparatus as may serve for the basis of a scientific 
psycliology. The author docs not, like Mr. Dunn, attempt to analyse 
and allocate the functions of the cerebrum; for having been satisfied 
that the system of phrenology of which he was formerly the very 
ingenious iulvocate, is altogether baseless, he seems in no hurry to 
consti’uct a new one. But the chief point on which ho has views of 
his own to propound, relates to Jhe seat of the emotional sensibility, 
which he regards as distinct from ordinary sensibility, locating the 
former in the ganglionic centres known as the thalami optici and corpora 
striata, whilst he refers the latter to the corpora deutata or inferior 
ganglia of the cerebellum. In support of this view he mges several 
considerations of much weight, and certainly itiakos out a very fair 
ejc parte case in its favouj'. But there is also much to be said on the 
other side; and the safest course is probably to suspend the judgment, 
until the experunental and anatomical inquiries at present in progress 
shall have furnished more reliable data than we at present possess for 
the interpretation of pathological phenomena. The researches of 
which Dr. Brown Sequard has recently given an account in the 
lecture-room of the Royal College of Surgeons, so strangely unsettle 
our previous ideas on points as to which it had been supposed that 
there was little room for doubt, that the prudent neurologist will ex¬ 
press himself with great caution as to any of those topics on which 
the evidence is still more questionable. One of the most valuable 
chaptei's in Dr. Noble’s treatise, entitled “ The Physiological Potency 
of Ideas,” we would commend to the special attention of such of our 
readers as may desire a scientific rationale of the so-called spiritual 
manifestations; which we regard as simply the corporeal expressions of 
ideas with which the mind allows itself to be possessed, under the 
temporary abnegation of the volitional direction of the thoughts. 

The publication of a second and much enlarged edition of Professor 
J. H. Bennett’s Clinical Lectures,^ affords a gratifying evidence of 
the present activity of the Edinburgh School of Medicine, which some 
years ago had alm^ seemed to have sunk into the torpor of age, but 

T Huiaaik IBnd in its Bebtioiui with the Brain and NerrottsSntanii.'* 
By Daniel NoMe, M.D,, Viaiting Physician to the diftdn Hall Betisal^ Ike, 
Post 8voi pp. 157. London. 1858. 

* ** Clinical Lectures on the FHnolples and Praotlca of Medicina*” By John 
Hu^es Barnett, MJ>., Ptoftwor of the Instittttei of Msdi«i|W» and 

ProtMor of aipical Mediciiio in the ^Dniventtyof JUMtugb. Bemid 
edition. With 468 illustrations ou wood. 8vo, pp, 951. Edinbmgh. 1858, 
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which the energy and skill of Professor Bennett as a clinical teacher 
have done much to revive. The value of these lectures mainly con¬ 
sists in their constant inculcation of the necessity for an accurate ac¬ 
quaintance with the natural history of disease as a basis for rational 
treatment, and in the amount of information they convey as to various 
topics of special pathology’; and it is greatly ahgmehted by the copious¬ 
ness of the illustrations, which, though not generally to be praised' 
as works of art, serve to convey a much better idea of the objects they 
represent, than verbal description alone could afford. Their chief 
defect consists in the want of balance among the subjects treated, 
which results from the author’s anxiety to set forth his peculiar viewa 
and distinctive merits, as to questions that seem to us much more 
fitted for discussion in the pages of a journal than in those of a trea¬ 
tise which aims at a systematic character; whilst, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, many topics of much greater importance are either passed by 
altogether or arc dismissed with the slightest possible mention. Ad 
we liave no space, liowevcr, for detailed criticism upon the general plan 
and execution of the work, we shall litnit our notice of it to a sum¬ 
mary of Professor Bennett’s general views on the recent changes in 
therapeutics occasioned by the advance of our knowledge of diagnosis 
and pathology, as to which points he is at issue with Professor Alison, 
Dr. Watson, and several others among his older brethren, whose opi¬ 
nions have been j‘eeeiitly set forth in our pages (vol. XIII., pp. 269— 
271). It is admitted on all hands that the use of blood-letting and of 
other (so-called) antiphlogistic remedies has within a recent period 
greatly declined in this country; but it is with res[>Gct to the causes 
of tliis change of practice that the controversy is sustained. Professor 
Bennett affirms that it is attributable solely to modern improvements 
ill diagnosis and therapeutics, which have brought about an almost 
complete revolution in our treatment of disease within the last fifteen 
years; whilst his opiKjpcnts, by no means ignoring the influence which 
these im^roveiiieiits have exerted, maintain that the type of inflam¬ 
matory diseases has undergone modification, and that there is now so 
much greater a tendency to an asthenic condition in tli6se who are 
suiibring under them, that patients cannot bear the large bleedings 
wliicli were formerly believed upon adequate, evidence to exert a bene¬ 
ficial o{)cration. in opposition to their assertions, Professor Bennett 
urges:— 

“ 1st. That little reliance ca^ be placed on the experience of those who, like 
Gregory and Cullen, were unacquainted with the uatore of and mode ef 
detecti^ iuternal iullnmmatiuns. 2nd. That inflammation is the saaie now 
as it ever has been, and that the analogy sobght to be established betwe^ it 
and the varying types of essential fevers i»laUaeioas. 3rd. That the principles 
on which blooa-lettiug and autiphlogistio remedies have hitherto been pnu^^iMd 
arc opposed to a sound pathology. 4th. That an infianunation once crta bl is h ed 
cannot bo cut short, and that the cmly object of jndicioua m^cid jffvmot is 
to conduct it to a favourable termination 5tli. Tnat aQ pomtmkniHi^bdge et 
the experience of the past, as well as the more exact bbserratioa of the preMiSt 
day, alike establish the truth of the preeeduig propomtiona aa guiidea me ^ 

The fiirat of these xumts may be freely coa^ieded, withotii 
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cision on the second being in any waj” affected' by the conceosion. 
Professor Bennett affirms that as inflammation consists in ‘'.n series 
of changes in the nervous, sanguineous, vascular, and pai’cnehyinatous 
functions of a pai*t, terminating in exudation of'the liquor sanguinis, 
or what some call eilusion of lymph/’ this series of clmnges must 
always he the same in tUbir essential characters; sq that, for example, 
" a true pneumonia is the same under every circumstance.” But wo 
would suggest whether this affirmation is not a begging of the very 
question at issue. Is the nature of the exudation always the same 
Does not its character depend very much upon the previous consti¬ 
tutional state P And does not that constitutional state often de}>ciul 
upon causes which affect a whole population at once, so that the preva¬ 
lent type of inllainmatoi'y disease shall be very different at one time 
from that which presents itself at another? If Dr. Bennett n^stricts 
the designation pneumonia to a form of disease which is always cha¬ 
racterized by precisely the same physical signs and constitutional 
symptoms, then he must carry the same ju’inciplo into the classifica¬ 
tion of diseases generally, and will soon find himself entangU^d in a 
labyrinth of difficulty and error. Nature will not be trammelled by 
arbitrary rules. The state of tlio human bod^^ at any one tiiiie, as 
Dr. Draper has well pointed out, is but the expression of all the ante¬ 
cedent agencies to which it has been subjected; and, consequently, as 
these infiuences are continually varying, sometimes in obvious modes, 
but more frequently in a manner that eludes our direct observation, it 
is to be expected that the prevalent constitutional state, and conse¬ 
quently the type of disease, sliould change from time to time. AVhat- 
ever be the agencies which have led to the diffusion of iufiuenza and 
cholera within the last quarter of a century, those agencies can 
scarcely fiiil to have exerted a more than temporary influence n]»ou 
the human organism. And if Professor Bennett would trust a little^ 
less confidently in his own experience; and VFOuld extend his inquiries 
among intelligent practitioners who, like Dr, Watson, are fully com¬ 
petent to judge of the value of modern improvements, and have had 
the advantage of an experience dating back thirty or forty years, we 
believe that he will find an amount of accordance with Dr. Watsoi^.s 
views which may lead him to a reconsideration ol’ his own. We <U> 
not btjlieve, however, that, supposing the sthenic typo of disease again 
to present itself, any iiiteiligcut practitioner w’ould have recourse tot ho 
large and re]>eated bleedings which were formerly jiraetised, w itliout 
reference to the stage of the malady ; for we have no doubt that I’ro- 
fessor Bennett is fully borne out by experience, os, well as by scientific 
deduction, in his tbira affirmation as to the ixyurious results of ihes(r 
bleedings, which merely debilitated the patient without producing any 
effect upon the morbid action. The statistics which he has collef.*ted 
in regard to the relative results of different modes of treating pneumo* 
nia, are veiy remarkable; and after making every allowance for 
sources of error, the contrast which they present between the results 
of the vigorous antiphlogistic treatment formerly practised, and those 
of the milder and more expectant systemmow pursued, Is so luucli to ihu 
advantage of the latter, that its genem superiority can fcarcely 1x5 
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questioned. The acceptance or rejection of the fourth of Dr. Ben¬ 
nett’s propositions^ will mainly depend upon the sense in which the 
word “ inflammation” is understood. With Dr. Bennett, inflammation 
can only be said to be present when exudation has commenced; whilst 
other pathologists regard as inflammation ths|^ perversion of the ordi¬ 
nary nutritive process which tends towards exudation.' Hence the 
latter may fully accord with Dr. Bennett in the assertion that when 
exudation has once taken place, neither blood-letting nor any other 
antiphlogistic treatment is of any avail; whilst they may retain their 
oivn oi^inion (in which even Dr, Bennett may agree without a for¬ 
feiture of consistency), that blood-letting may cut short an attack that 
would have otherwise become violently inflammatory. Dr. Bennett is 
by no means opposed to moderate bleeding in the early stage of priou- 
inoiiia, Vvliere there is much pain and dyspnoea, and fully admits the 
relief which it often affords; so that wc believe that practically there 
would bo found very little difference between himself and his oppo¬ 
nents ; and the whole ques^tion at issue reduces itself to this,—wlie- 
ther, concurrently with the .advance wfnch is admitted on all hands to 
have taken place in the d)agiiosis*atid treatment disease, there has 
been any modification in the type of disease itself. 
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TT 71 IEN a statesman turns for recreation to the classical literature 
VV wluch in youth he loved, professional scholars will not, indeed, 
feel fiattored, but they may naturally wish to be indulgent. But this 
must be on condition that the neophyte demeans himself as becomes 
an aspirant—tliat he advances his opinions with modesty, preserves 
tlie consciousness that ho is but a dabbler, and treats with deference 
tliose whoso lives have been devoted to antiquity. If, instead of this 
beeonnng behaviour, he constitutes himself the champion of some 
paradox, old or new,—iissumes the airs not only of an equal, but of 4 a 
dictator, and presents himself as having a vocation to set everybody 
riglit, he will cei'taiuly bo rigorously required to produce hU creden¬ 
tials for such a mission. Mr. (Sladstoue’s “ Homw and the Homeric 


Age”^ is a challenge—a challenge, not to this or that theoiy or 
opinion, but to the whole method of philolpgicar inquiry as now 
understood and accepted. It is beyond the province of the general 
critic to take up this challenge. The philologians must, if they can, 
vindicate their own proccduix'. We may, however, offer some 

general remarlcs on the issue which will have to bo joined if the ques¬ 
tion of the true mctliod of historical inquiry is to be again reopened. 

In the first ages of the classical revival, as is well known, the autho¬ 
rity of the Greek and Latin writers was never questionod. The “ pro- 
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fane*’ philosophers and historians were, of course, distinguished from. 
^4he ** sacred.” But in their own subject, on secular afiairs, the state¬ 
ments of classical writers were as implicitly accepted as those ol tho 
canonical books were in matters of religion. The business of the 
scholai* consisted in coll|cting, comparing, and harmonizing texts of 

ancient authorsjust as the business of the divine was to harmonize 
passages from Scripture and the Fathers into one consistent body of doc* 
trine. Wlien, by this means, an acquaintance with the contents of 
antiquity had been obtained, the first efforts of nascent criticism natu¬ 
rally took the direction of doubt. ■ It began to be hinted that every 
statement of every ancient author was not true. And as physic^ 
force was not employed by the magistrate to repel inquiry into^ the 
authority uf profane writers, the work of destructiou went on rapidly. 
Scepticism has been the method of historical inquiry for the last three 
centuries; and all the progress in classical knowledge which has been 
made, has been due to the unlimited exercise of tho right to doubt. 
The principle of conservatism has done nothing for knowledge but 
oppose its progress. It is evJOent, however, that scepticism, in its 
own nature, must have a limit. It is only by the accident of the 
existence of a usurped authority that it has been the powerful instru¬ 
ment which it has. As soon as ever it show’s a disposition to go 
beyond its legitimate province,—viz., the overthrow of hyj)othcsis—it 
evinces its weakness. The conservative spirit is ever at hand, ready 
to avail itself of this lapse, and under cover of refutation of the par¬ 
ticular theory advanced, to attempt to restore the whole ol the 
exploded doctrine of authority. The inability of the revolutionary 
movement to construct society in a permanent shape is, in the sphere 
of politics, that which has called forth tho despotic reaction. The 
failure of ueg<itive criticism, in its attempts to Iriime positive hypo¬ 
theses, is what, in historical inquiry, is now encouraging orthodpxy to 
make a desperate attempt to recover its lost ground. Among these 
efforts, Mr. Gladstone’s “ Homer” is one of the most thorough-going 
and surprising. 

After many and various constructive attempts on the part of Greek 
pbilologians to mould the notices we possess of the pre-historic •nges of 
Greece into one consistent scheme, they appear within the last few years 
to have come to an agreement to desist from such attempts fur the 
future. They have agreed to say all the early Greek history l>efore a 
certain date B.o.—where the line is to be drawn may bo matter of 
doubt—is lost to us. This treatment of early histoiy has been made 
extensively known in this country, by having been adopted by Grote 
in his popular Histeny. It places in one category all that relates to 
the ie^ndary age, and pronounces it to be neither true nor false, but 
incapable of historical inteipretation. 

This position, we beKeve, no historical scholar of any eharaoter will 
impugn in the main. It is, indeed, suligect to certain deductions. 
1. Ethnological affinities, arofaitectunii remains, and, above ^dli lan¬ 
guage, are iaots transmitted from the ante-historical times, v^hiob may 
be found sufficient as a bittis for a few cautious inferences. 2. The 
Homeric poetry may he accepted as evidence of manners, and all that 
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may bu called extreme, for some age and some part of the shores of 
the though for what age B.o., and what district, we hare no ^ 

means of deciding. 

In defiance of this very reasonable and safe view, Mr, Gladstone 
advances the preposterous theory that tlie I^meric j^ms are them¬ 
selves a basis for the history of the earliest times of Greece. We are 
not able to state his view in any precise words of his own, for, perhaps 
with a secret consciousness that it would not bear naked enunciation, 
he has nowhere given it such a form. But his assumption must be— 
and to state it is to refute it—that the Iliad” and “ Odyssey” are, 
not poetry, not fiction, but liistory in verse. That the personages 
really lived—that the events really occurred—^that the things repre¬ 
sented as said and done, were actually said and done,—no less amount 
of assumption than this will bear up his conclusions. 

That there is not a particle of evidence for such an assumption need 
hardly be said. The strange thing is, that Mr. Gladstone does not 
even think it necessary to support it by any of that ingenious pleading 
of which he is such a master. He assumes it as a self-evident truth, 
and proceeds to write three octavos on the assumption. A stroke of 
the pen convei'ts a poem into a history. That done, we have an inex¬ 
haustible fund to draw upon, and can write most detailed and minute 
annals of the new period which we have rescued from the night of i^es. 
The proceeding oaa only be compared with that of one of the bubble 
joint-stocks, who in five minutes created half a million, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to lend their capital,” with indiscriminate profusion, in every 
direction. On such a theme Mr. Gladstone obviously could write, not 
three, but thirty, volumes. His fertility, his ingenuity—above all, the^ 
iron force of his logic, have never been more conspicuously exhibited 
than in this perverse essay. "Woe betide any unhappy novel or fact 
that stands in his way ! if it does not mean it, it shall mean it. If 
there is no door, he bi*eaks through the wall. What a pity that such 
powers have not been spent on some worthy theme! Such work as 
these volumes coiitain is far too severe to have been recreation. It is 
serious and earnest, and speaks of ineompai'able power and talent all 
thrown away on an untenable, stupid paradox. Mr. Gladstone’a 
** Homer” must share the fate of Bentley^s “ Milton,” or Warburton*s 
“Dissertation on the Mysteries.” Indeed, in witn^ing the force of 
muscle which Mr. Gladstone can put forth to hurl his spear, we hav^ 
more thau once been reminded of Warburton, and of Peter Elmsle^’a 
discriminating remark: “In the mind of Warburton the foundation 
of classical literature had been well laid, ^et not so as to enaUe him to 
pursue the science of anci^t criticism with an exactness equal to 
extent in which he grasped it.” Mr. Gladstone seems to have a Jealow 
susceptibility about “ English sehdamhip.” Hh own bodi, wfaieh^tO 
authority of his public reputation wUl cany &r toA wide on 
tiuent, will do more damage to our reputation in Gemi^ than 
thing we have turned out for years. Ho finds fkult witK the articlQ 
“Hoinerus*' in “ Smith’s Dictionary,”byPr.Ihne,“because itmnot iit 
conformity with the provailing/st<^i^r English opiniba upoft 

the controversy. Whatever may be the demerits of Ihne^s article dn 
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otiier respects, “conformity to Englisli opinion” is a very odd test of 
l*|)ihilok)gical truth! Wo are often glad to see that Mr. Gladstone does 
not, in iK)litics, always comply with this test himself. But what is 
“English opinion’* on the Homeric controvei'sy? Tlie three most 
dietinguislied English ciatics who have of late years treated the qnes* 
tion are Thirhvall, Gi*otc, and Mure. ' Of these, 'flurlwaU relies 
entirely ou German authorities; and Grote, though rejecting Lach* 
mann*s hypothesis, and advancing an equally untenable view of his 
own, is not at all in confurniitv with Mr. Gladstone. Col. Mure is 
too well read in the Homeric controversy to think it any credit to have 
formed an opinion on the subject without having mastered tho argu¬ 
ments of Lachniann, Kitschl, Hermann, Nitysch, and Welcher. 

The prevalent fashion of republishing collected essays is justified by 
the amount of thought and study which is now laid out on periodical 
writing; makiug these papers often the best things of tho day. Forty 
years ago it was not so. Not only was reviewing less cultivated as au 
art, but writers did not usualjy devote their best and most original 
thoughts to periodical writing. M. dcBarante's “Etudes LitteraiiW*- 
date from that earlier time. He has tliought it worth while to gather 
out of periodicals and dictionaries two more volumes, of no higher 
character than the two last, which wc noticed six months ago.**^ These 
sketches must Iiave been dull and colourless at any time. If ever tlu'v 
had any savour, they have now quite lost it. About one liundrcd 
pages of tlie second volume arc taken up with n notice of Schiller, 
first published in 1821. We are now in 1858, aud Schiller’s life and 
works have been the object of the most indefatigable illustration in 
Germany ever since his death. Who would now ewe to read Schiller’s 
life in au essay w^ritten in France in the year 1821 ? Nor is this obso- 
h.'te biography recommended by any vigorous and striking criticism. 
Commonjdace remarks, iuterspereed by translation into French prose 
of Schiller’s best-known ballads, swell out the bulk of this feeble i)cr- 
forpance. 

Michelet's prose has that high quality which we attribute to the 
most impassioned poetry, of being uiitraiislateuhle. The language of 
art—Virgil or Tjisho— can be rendered into other hinguagS equally 
artistic; but the language of passion cannot. This is Michelet's 
powers Hus inspires his imagination, aud warms his language—viz., 
his intense political feeling. Sir W. Scott had the imaginative eye, aud 
could make the eXt(^ior forms of the past live before us—could resusci¬ 
tate tho [tenons, instinct with life and character. Michelet does not 
only make the actors of the past play over thuir drama before him, but 
he feels with the Immon interests at stake in their doings—interests 
larger and more comprehensive than any individual life can be. This 
political imagination is tlie highest sort of historical power. Only 
by aid of this power can we gain instructive insight into histmry* Tho 
picturesque narrative may amuse ue; , diplomatic and documentaiy re- 

^ * “Etudes Litt^akes' at Historiques.*'' Par M. Ls BarcU de Bsratits^ da 
VAcad^mia Fran^aise. 2vola. Paris: DidiCT* 

* WeMmintUr Jteview, January^ 1868. 
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search may enricli Aie lawyer with store of precedent; he who paints 
the personal passions may thrill us with dramatic interest. But 
only be who can extract from the hubbub of the fray the eternal'^ 
human interests imperillcKl in itwho can show us, beneath the 
variable intrigue of the hour, the mundane war of truth, virtue, 
justice, freedom, nobleness of soul, against fence, fraud, despotism, and 
brutality—be only can properly interpret for us the deep meanings'of 
the speaking picture which lies before the eyes of all of us in the 
records of the past. > 

The two topics between which the new volume is divided—“Eiche- 
lieu” and The Fronde*'^—arc hardly so favourable for Michelet’s 
peculiar talent as the suhjfrxits which have recently occupied us. They 
want the breadth, unity, and decision of such all-comprehensive in- 
ilucnccs as “The llenaissance,” “The liefonn,” and “The League.” 

\ crowd cannot he drilled into a picture, and a various succession of 
more or less isolated intrigues cannot bo combined into a history. 
True, tho Tliirty Years’ War, which we ^ere come upon, is absorbing 
enough, sweeping in course oWime all jther interests extant in Europe 
into itself. But Eiehclicu's policy witli regard to the German War was 
not great; indeed, it was iidinitely petty for so great a man. Michelet 
is honest enough, notwithstanding his nationality, not to disguise this. 
Had Kichclieu been absolute at home'—in France—his foreign policy 
might liavo been dilici'ent. But he had to struggle against traitors and 
enemies in the court; against tlie Spanisli faction, represented by tho two 
queens, and worked and fornicnted by all the malignantartsof the Jesuits. 
His sole sta}' against so many ft>cs eager for las fall was tho good sense 
of the sickly and irritable king (Louis XIIL). This homo difficulty 
breaks into little intrigue {he policy of tlie really great cardinal. While 
the hopes of Euroj>carcin i)eril in(Jcrmany,thchiatoryof France has to 
consist of the smiitiv scandal bv which tho Jesuit confessors, and the 
(piecns they managed, endeavoured to ruin tho minister, and to drive 
irom the helm the greatest statesman of the country. On tlie other 
baud, the cardinal, who, if supported, could have moved the worlds is 
driven to counteract the subterranean maebiiiations of tlic religious 
party by fines.se and ruse, which at least‘ 0 ccu]>icd his attention and 
irittci-ed his powers. Hence the enormous efibrt, producing nothing; 
i'ompicx combinations; the ostentatious display of a ]>olitical machine 
of Jiuge power, but which a straw was able to throw out of gear; the 
vast exjicnditure of skill and will to compass a momentary result^ 
which characterize the ministry of Eicheheu. From being so per* 
pcttially crossed and countcrniiiiod, Uichelieu drew his surpassing skiH 
in the art of i)olitios. Ho carried finesse to that point where it allies 
itself with chance. He came to regard statesmanship as k game c/t 
( hancc. Not that skill waseuperseded, but that tbehighestekillconsisted 
in being always ready to take advantage of the chances of the tfiblira. ' 
IVlnzarin took up the same system, and pushed it even fu3iber;>‘ In: 
Eichelion we mourn a high political genius degraded; The base and: 

> **Hi9toiro do France auDhc^souti^meSiiola* BiqheUta at La Fronde.* Bar 
J. Mwhelct, Paris: Chanierot.' ^ ' - * ■. * - a/. 
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E ^ltroon spirit of Mazarin knew no nobler policy.' Mazarin passed hia 
e in calculating his cards, in negotiating—raraucfer isDc Ketz’s word. 
He was wont—the Italian trickster!—to ridicule those wlio inquired 
into the causes of events, or to think they had the clue to the entan¬ 
glement. His only merit was to be “lucky.’* 

We have one grand •chapter (chap, vi.) on Qnstavus Adolphus. 
Gustavus had not merely heroic qualities; he was eveiy inch a hero. 
Truest sign of this, the impression left by his brief career. He was 
but a moment on the scene—landed in Ocrinany, May, 1680, and was 
killed, November, 1632—^yet left a name behind as enduring as if it 
had rested on a career of fifty years. Schiller has disfigured the Thirty 
Years' War by his system of impartiality. He thought it the duty 
of an historian to (hstributc his praise and blame in equal quantities 
to both sides of every quarrel. But it ia the chief characteristic of 
the short campaign of Gustavus that he represented the good. The 
justest war, the noblest cause, the most honourable warfare. Schiller 
sets up against this true hero the charlatan Waldstein. Waldstein 
had the greatness of the angel <?f destruction. A speculator in human 
life on a vast scale, he had drawn around him all the saleable bone and 
muscle in Western Europe, He offered his soldiery, as bonus, the 
lives and projjerties of the unarmed peasant and citizen. Everywhere 
carnage, rape, pillage, and universal ruin. The spirit of the popula¬ 
tions was so broken, that they no longer thought resistance allowable, 
and had not the heart even to welcome the Swedes as their deliverers. 
This terrible thunder-cloud, which hoveretl over Germany, was first 
broken by Gustavus at Leipzig, and finally anniliilatcd at Lutzen. 
This army of demons, wlio knew neither humanity, justice, nor law, 
was employed by the religious party—the great Catholic Conservative 
party in Europe—by the Emperor Ferdinand, who, at his prie-dieu 
with his confessor, invoked the blessing of the saints on these .savage 
butchers;—Austrian policy, ever selfish, base, and treacherous, triumph¬ 
ing finally, by the assassination of both the generals—the enemy’s 
and its own. 

While Germany is the theatre of these terrible Woes, destructive of 
civilization and art—but -that is nothing—of society, of humanity 
itself—what was doing in France? At the Court, the wivtched 
intrigues to which we have alluded. In the provinces, worse wicked¬ 
ness, in the form of religious zeal. The chapter on the diablerie in the 
convents is in Michelet’s best manner, and contains new and highly 
curious matter; aberrations, freaks of the human understanding in¬ 
credible except to the well-read in the history of fanaticism. But 
to study the influence of Catholicism on Europe, the history of these 
diabolic panics is not less important than to follow the rational thread 
of Jesuit intrirae. In the three affairs which Michelet entitles “ Lo 
Trilc^c Diabouque sous Louis XJll./* the victims are no longer Pro¬ 
testants or Freethinkers, but Catholic priests—secular clergy-—*a new 
game start^ by the Capuchins.* The Protestants, already thoroughly 
humbled, pulled, trampled on, looked on passive spectators of the 
mutual fury of their foes. The charge got up against the secular con¬ 
fessors was that of “mysticism** {qui 0 time)'^ 9 k vague phrase, and there- 
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fore exactly adapteafor the purposes of a theological crusade. Oiven a 
certain state of the public mind, “ mysticism” could be proved against 
a priest who had made himseJf obnoxious to a monk. If Bichelieu had 
unkennelled the w^hole pack of Capuchins, Carmelites, Becollets, &c., 
who amotig the secular clergy would have heen safe ? The monk, who 
reignc<l without a rival in the heart of tlie ^Spanish women, was too 
gross and dirty to be acceptable to the French ladies, who preferred 
the cur6 or the Jesuit as confessor. Hence the implacable jealou^ 
of the regulars. The three affairs which Michelet selects to compose 
his trilogy are identical in their incidents. Each has its licentious 
cure, betrayed by his rival, the jealous monk; an ecstatic nun, by whose 
mouth the devil speaks; the exposure and burning of the secular priest. 
The affair of Loudun, which made most noise, revealed so much de¬ 
bauchery in the convents, and so much trickery in the diabolical ma¬ 
chinery employed, that even the religious party were glad to hush it up. 
It is wonderful that what came to light did not open the eyes of the 
multitude. It did not. They saw Grandier, the priest—whose inno¬ 
cence the women who had accused him qpnfessod—burnt, and were satis¬ 
fied that true religion was properly vindicated. What did Richelieu? He 
saw through it. A certain M. Quillet, who was on the spot, informed 
him how the comedy had been got up. But he was obliged to look 
on passively. He could only just make hoatl against the queens 
and the Spanish cabal as it ^vas. He would have been ruined had he 
attempted to stem the tide of religious feeling, to treat with the reli¬ 
gious party. 

Every one acejuainted with the history of IVench Literature, knows 
the ridiculous criticism on “ The Cid,” produced by the nascent 
Academy, under the auspices of Richelieu. Michelet is the first to 
suggest the political importance of Corneille’s groat work. Its effect 
was to tnake Spain and the Spanish character the delight of the public, 
just at the moment when it vcHiuired all the strength and patriotism of 
Rich<>lieu to resist the undermining intiuence of the Jesuit and Spanish 
cabal on the councils of France. 


We are gradually approaching ground—the si&clo of Louis XIV.— 
which will test decisively the honeafg of Michelet. Wherever national 
liouour comes in, the French mind seems almost incapable of impar¬ 
tiality. To this nationality we must ascribe the tone in which Cousin 
lus lately written of Madame do Hautefort and Madame deChevreuse, 
his a)>ology for Anne of Austria, and his leaning to the Jesuit cabal 
who were undermining the liberties and independence of France. This 
idontiliciition of the glory of France wfth the great Catholic conspiracy 
is the triulitional view of French historji But in his better days, when 
his eye was keen and his spirit unbroken, Cousin would never have 
bowed to the national superstition which Michelet dares to defy. There 
can be no doubt that Buckingham was the suocessfiiMover of the Queen 
(Anne of Austria)-^that she made advanoes to RioheUeu and was re¬ 
jected—that she was privately married to Mazarin, who, though car¬ 
dinal, was never priest. Though it is pretty certain that l^rais XiV. 
was legitimate, yet Michelet su^ests the probability that he had an 
elder Wether, and adds a conjecture that this elder brother was ^he 
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Iron Iklask. From La Chevreuse even wc have tlfts little trait of the 
Queen-^quitc sufficient to indicate what she was:—“ On the Assump¬ 
tion, the Queen communicated, and swmre upon the Host that she had 
never held communication with Spain. Aitcrwai\ls she bad admitted 
that this declaration was false,,and' that she had perjured herself,” Ac. 

Tho attempt to sepaiiM» the political from the eoelesiastical, and to 
make the former the subject of a separate history, confers a degroe of 
novelty on Mr. Greenwood’s treatment of a worn topic—viz., the Latin 
Church. Too little attention has been ^ven to tho bearing of the 
Papal system on the great interests of civilization and civil liberty. 
The causes of this inattention Mr. Greenwood finds “ in tl)at supine 
liberalism which throws religion out of the account of political motives 
of action, and to that timidity or indifference which sets aside religion 
sdtogether as a subject for calculation in human affairs.” It would be 
easy to cavil at the distinction here drawn between wiiat is civil and 
what is religious in tlie history of the Churcli—not perhaps possible 
completely to vindicate the dii^inction. Still, every one mnSt admit 
that the Boman Church has ev^rcised n powerful intluencc on civil so¬ 
ciety—at one time for its benefit, in these latter days chiefly for its 
bane. A Church history, which should have for*its guiding idea this 
influence, would be the best Church liistory. It would be the only one 
really worth knowing. The ecclesiastical history proper, or the history 
of controversies, ritual, usages, or tlie interior economy of the institu¬ 
tion, has a very limited value. The other, or history of the inlluence 
of the Church on civilization, would be little less than the history of 
Europe for many centuries. 

Such was Mr. Greenwood’s I'Jan a.s announced m the Preface to his 
first volume, which api>earcd tv.o years ago. Ho has scarcely, however, 
redeemed his promise, and has innovated little on the familiar form 
in wliich Church history has long been dressed, Mr. Greenwood is w 
very careful, laborious, and impartial writer ; and his “Cathedra Petri,”* 
when finished, will l>e as judicious a summary of the ordinary facts of 
the history of the Western Church as the student can wish to possess. 
It is a careful abridgment of Tillemont, Baronins, FKury, Pazi, Ac., 
and may be very usefully used as an miroduction to the more detailed 
study ol its period. The second volume, now before uS, brings down 
the history to a.i>, 814. This is an epoch in Latin historv—lc^H on 
account of the treaty of Verdun, by which the empire of Charlemagne 
was dismembered, than on account of the now I.^.^iH given to the hier¬ 
archical scheme by the publication of tlje false Dcmtals. Opening 
with the Popedom of Simpliciift (.\.n. 407), tho volume thm contains 
neaily three centuries of Church history. The variety and coraplexitj' ' 
of the events—the shifting nature of pow*er, population, language, and 
law during this penod^make it one of the most trying wliich an author 
can undertake to JKMhiee to any Bort of intelligrblo order. Mr. Green¬ 
wood’s arrangement appears to attain *all that is'possible in respect of 
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distinctness, without any pedantic affectation of classification. In this 
perspicuity an excellent chronological summary at the end, and a tole¬ 
rably copious table of contents at the beginning, contribute not a 
little. Altogether the pains spent on getting up the work have evi¬ 
dently been great, and it is a labour of love; for the author admits 
tliat he cannot hope for a sale that will repay even the publishing 
expenses. The “History of the Germans,** published by the author 
some twenty yecars ago, must have been equally unprofitable as a spe¬ 
culation, though a work of great labour and learning, and probably ex¬ 
haustive of its subject; yet it is so little known that the author has 
felt himself justified in transferring one or two sections of it— e,g,f the 
Settlement of the Lombards in Italy, to the present volumes. ^ 

Alfred von Iteumont continues his “Contributions to Italian His¬ 
tory,” in two more volumes® (vols, 5 and 6), There is certainly a 
falling off from the interest of the previous volumes, both in the im¬ 
portance of the events treated, and in the research bestowed upon 
them. iTrom the title, “ Boitriige,” we should be led to supi)OBe that 
we had before us a collection of original pieces, selected from those 
stores of records in which every Italian state, city, or even palace, is so 
rich. The State-papers at Florence, in the admirable arrangement 
which has been lately effected by M. Bonaini, HU Hfky-six rooms. 
This material is far too vast to be printed, but it might bo quarried^ 
and its essence presented. This was the design of the “Archivio 
Storico Italiano,” of the first scries of which A. von Keumont was an 
editor. But in his German work, the “ Beitrage,” we have a series of 
what the French call “Etudes.” 

A^olumc 5 is occupied with short memor^da on the history of some 
of the princely families. The author has not gone very far for his 
materials for these sketches. But as he writes German such as it is 
very seldom our good fortune to fall in with, tho reading is not that 
heavy penance which Gorman books usually are. Nor will the 
student easily find anywhere else so compact an account of family 
history as in this volume, for the seven families which it includes; 
viz., the Ooloniia, Barberini, Strozzi, Bo^hese, Inverlzio, Albani, and 
Binuccini. Toko the Strozzi, for instance. He must first go to Zittu 
for the pedigree. Then he must collect the history of Filippo and his 
sons out of Varcbi, Nardli, Segni, and Adrian!. The life of Filippo 
tho younger must bo looked for in the vast collection of Gnevius and 
Bimnann. Marshal Strozzi figures in Brantdme, and the life of Falla 
Strozzi is buried in a volume of Mai’s “Spicolegium Komanum.” In 
about seventy duodecimo pages, Yon Beumont presents us with an 
outline gathered from all these and other sources, drawn up with the 
case of an antiquaiy, and the skill of a practised writer. I^h mono¬ 
graph concludes with a pedigree reduced from Zitta’s great work, and 
bringing under the command of the eye all the personages in the' 
Strozzi genealogy with whom we need want to nwee acqiiiSntuioe.c 

® " BfiitraffG sur Italienischen Gesohlcbto." Von Alfted von Seumo^t, Bande 
V. undvi. Berlin: Obcr-Hof'Buch-DrttCkerw. . . , ^ ; 
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A complete handbook of the Italian families, framUl on Buch a plan, 
would be most useful to the historical student. 

The volume winds up* with two short essays. 1, On the Poetical 
Literature of the Italians in the Nineteenth Century; 2, On the Italian 
Artists in Germanj' during the Thirty Years’ War. There is more 
elegance than strength the author's criticism. In fact, V(hi 

Eeumont, though he writes in German, writes as an Italian writes. 
Wo assent to the iustice of what is said, and feel that the ideas are 
convej’ed in a medium of unexceptionable taste, but somehow we very 
soon find ourselves dropping oif to sleep. 

In volume 6, the most interestiug memoir is that on the Academy 
Della Crusca. The author points out how the Italian Academies, as 
a so* of literary brotberliood, were the rcsourco of the spirit of 
liberty when public and political action was denied it. Like the 
Acadimie i\{mgaise at the present day, they became centres of oppo¬ 
sition, the more annoying to despotism, because indirect and una- 
vowed. Cosmo, the most perfect typo of Machiavel’s Prince, marked 
this tendency of the Accademia IHorentina^ and sought to counteract 
it by the system of Dualism, tfie resource of the Machiavellian when 
force will not do. As a rival to the older academy, he bestowed 
his favour on another literary union and incorporated it under the 
title of Della Crusca —the literary men thus innocently submit¬ 
ting to be the tools and puppets of the politician. I>om its first 
establishment in 1584, it counts over a thousand names, among which 
are some of the most famous in Italian art and letters. Its great 
work was the Vocabulario. At this it bos never ceased to labour 
during the period of its existence. Tlie first edition appeared in 1612 
in a single folio. The fifth edition, which is now in the press, devotes 
two folio volumes to the letter A alone. Among the foreign members 
of the Della Crusca have been six Englishmen. Sir Isaac Newton is 
one. Mathias, who spent his life in publishing Italian verses which 
no one read, ivas aiiother. The latest English associate was William 
Boscoe. 

Dr. Bussell, of Maynooth, has expanded his article on Mezzofanti 
into a life.^ Such a memorial was required. The prodigy was so 
astonishing, that in order to make it credible, it was desirable that 
testimonies should be collected in time. In a case like this, we need 
that the fiicts should not only bo collected and preserved, but well- 
attested. Dr. Bussell sums up the Cardinal’s attainments into this 
total:— 

” I. Lai^fuages frequently tested, and spoken with rare exeeUttiee^Tliirty. 

^ 2. SffAeo. fioenify, but hardly sufficiently tested—*Nine. 

3. &K>ken lees pcefectljr-Elev^. 

“ 4. Spok^ in a few seittences and oonversatioBal foma—Eighti 

** 5- Studied from books, but not spoken—foarteea. 

6. Dialects ^keiv or their peemUariUes imdentood^ 


olife^ Oardinal MessoAuitt, with an InMaeUay Meewdr of B 
^ Aacisnt and Modem.'* m C. W. IfTnmrlt. D.D.. rreetdant 
College Mayaoott Londca: 
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Volumes 8 and 4' of “Froude’s History of England/?^ bring us 
down to the death of Henry VJIT. They are conceived in the same 
spirit and follow the same method as their predecessors. The narra¬ 
tive is based primarily upon the original documents, which the author 
has gone through for himself, as they exist either in Lemon’s collection, 
dr in mouldering remains in the Statc-Faffer or Bolls Offices., Thus 
instead of excribing Hall or Hollinshed, and making an occasional refe¬ 
rence to MSS., which has been the ordinary practice even of careful 
historians—e.y., Lingard—Mr. Froudo is often able to correct the con¬ 
temporary chronicler by original authority. This, then, is the first 
time that the English student has been able to appnnLch at first hand 
the facts of this important portion of his country’s annals. It is an 
important inquiry, if this recurrence to original sources puts the mate¬ 
rial events and cnaracters in a new light, or reverses the judgments 
which liberal-minded and intelligent men had already pas^ on less 
sufficient evidence, and a merely traditional testimony. 

One undeniable advantage the author secures by his method of 
looking into everything for himself,—*that of clear, vivid, and original 
conception of the policy which he has to unfold. The picturesque 
school of historians, by art and imaginative etfort often succeeded in 
afiecting the reader forcibly. But they painted only scenes,” locali¬ 
ties, or some tragical and terrible incident. Mr. Froude employs his 
truly sympathetic and active imagination on eliaracter and policy, 
rather than the mere exterior of place and circumstance. He uses his 
material, neither as a painter with words, nor as a lawyer; but in the 
true spirit of a historian, and interests us in the substance, not the 
accessories, of History. His style is as admirable, as it is original. 
It is his own; and incapable of imitation, being less the product of 
art, than an efflux of character. 

But in judging historical writing, every other merit must be subor¬ 
dinated to truth. Not power of representation, but fidelity, is tlie 
liistorian’s virtue. The more forcible and telling his ddiineation, the 
more severe is the censure he deserves, if he uses his power to imprint 
a false character on events, ,Wc recur to the inquiry, Has Mr. 
Froudo’s documentary research enabled him to correct misconceptions, 
and to place Henry Vlll. and his policy in a more favourable light 
than wc have been accustomed to regard him P” 

It is well known &oni his former volumes that Mr. Froude doe^ 
labour strenuously to reverse the verdict whicli posterity has passed on 
the Tudor Monarch, and that not merely in respeot of his home and 
foreign government; but has pushed his paradox to the length of 
affirming that the man who had seven wives, and divorced and mumred 
them one after the other, was only the victim of rnatriincmial iufhtioi^ 
tics. Now, were these novelties supported by new evid^ee, gathered by 
Mr. Froude’s laborious and praiseworthy resewrehee) however astcmitii- 
ing they might seem, we should be compelled into belief. But we do 
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not find, on any Very material point in these two volumes, tliat the 
archives have yielded the basis on which Mr. Froude demands that the 
verdict of posterity shall be reversed. Ho has brought forward much 
thatds new and highly curious, as illustrations. He has cancelled some 
good stories which had cront into history, but had no business there,*-; 

that of Cranmer’s d^ger and escape in 1543. More than this, 
the general impression left on the mind of the investigator, after long 
fiuniliarity with contemporary memorials, an impression under which 
Mr. Froude composes, is itself a sufficient and rewarding I'esult of stich 
investigations, even though not a single new fact were turned out. 
The general temper and prepossessions of bodies of men, or classes of 
society, the tend^cies of an age, and the insensible ciu’rents of 
that sway it hither and thither,—all these are facts, though fact^ sp 
vague and indiscriminate that they can only be felt, but cannpt Ije 
stated. Such results of Mr. Froude’s labours bis readers recognise, 
and are invited to share with him. But in what touches the general 
complexion of Henry’s domestic government, his personal character, 
his treatment of Ins wives, &o., wv find that thpugh Mr. Froude 
dissents from the usual view, he does not allege documentary impres¬ 
sions as his ground. The sole basis of bis paradoxical opinion is an 
a priori view as to the possibility of determining the motives of 
conduct. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of the propriety'' of 
Mr. Froude’s historiesd axioms. Wo shall state their substance as 
brieily as we can. 

A man’s motives are never very distinctly known to himself, and 
can never be made visible to anotlier. Long and familiar confidential 
intercourse with a friend may almost enable us to n>akc guesses at his 
feelings and purposes; but such conjecture becomes more and more 
blind and uncertain as the person is removed from us in time or place. 
How infinitely small, then, must be our chance of guessing right 
about persons and actions removed from ils by the distance of cen¬ 
turies, about whom our only information may be a few pages of 
mouldering paper! 

from those whom wc daily meet, whose features arc before our rves, 
and whose minds wc can probe with rjurstions, wt arc divided by impalpable 
and mysterious barriers, how arc the diSieultics of the understanding increased 
when wC arc' looking back from another age with no better assistance thou 
books, upon men who played their parts on the earth under other outward 
chrcanistancGs, with other beliefs, other Juibils, other modes 9f thought, other 
{windples of judgment! We sec beings like ourselves, and yet difTcmni from 
oUrsclvcs. llcrC; they arc acting upon motives wluch wc c6^rptiend;'tneW% 
though we try as; wc willj J^9 fe^pg will answer in unison. ItiO 'same actions 
wUch at one time arc an evidence of inh.abiani^, miqr arise in another but of 
mercy and benevolenbe. Lbws which in the riteplest stages of society am 
rational, and U8efDl,'bbcotn6 inischievons when the problem whfch.'thcy were 
meant to solvb has been compMcated by neW'eleinenta. An the old man 
foiWeto his childhood; the gmm mon^ and ibPtyouth rerrij.coiQpr^eiid 
each other; as ihp Englishman and.tbe^l'f^nolunaii, with the same^^easoniug 
faculties do not rcami ip the ^amCi C 9 t;mtisions,^so is the past a p^lexity to 
the .present; it lies behind us M ail fUigml^ iri^y only to the vain and uu- 
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tUinkiti^; and oulj half solved after the most earnest efforts of Intel 
Ic^tual sympathy^ mike in' thwe who read and those who write.?’^Yoh 
iv. p. 


The undeniable ttuth 6f these observations tnay impose tipon readers 
new to, or impatient of, philosophical reile<|tion, bet upon such only. 
Those who have meditated on the philosopny of actipu will recognise 
in these positions the old sceptical hypothesis which lies unrefuted 
and irrefutable, over against all moral observation and iudaOtioO. 
There exist in the possibilities of thought a great variety of such 
nxioiiis. Every science has its antagonist scepticism—its rowysur, 
which eats its heart. It belongs to metaphysics to examine and test 
the means of induction, and to show whether anything, or whether 
ubtHiiig, can be known. But it is a preposterous preceding, in ^tbe 
middle of the demonstrations of any science, to be continually cheeking 
ourselves by recurring to abstract doubts of the possibility of demon¬ 
stration. What should we think of the chemist who, in the middle 
of a series of well-planned experiments, broke out with, “ Ah, we must 
remember that on the hypothesis oT idealism, matter may be only^ a 
mode of our consciousness ?” Just so with moral inductions, and the 
observation of liiunan life. There is more than one abstract theory 
which would negative the possibility of any moral knowledge. The 
theory of fatalism, is irrecusable as an abstract position,'yet we 
decline to embarrass ourselves with it when we enter on historical 
inquiry. The impossibility of tracking motive, and the oons^u^ 
futility of moral judgments, is such a position. It is the negative of 
moral science. If Mr. Froude chooses to maintain that history is an 
impossibility, be it so. We should not wish to undertake proof of 
the contrary. But what is the use P He has himself produced four 
volumes of the most instructive and original history that has yet been 
written on the English Reformation—history which, but for bis 
unhappy paradox, would deserve to become at once the exclusive text¬ 
book for the period of which it treats. With the inconsequence of a 
Calvinist, who, in spite of his fervent declaration of' his belief in abso^ 
lute decrees, continues to cat and drink, to take physic, and to punish 
crime, Mr. Froude has filled four volumes to tell us how he thinks 
people actcil, felt, and wei*e moved, three centuries ago. 

Meanwhile, his sceptical hypothesis is not, as might bo supposed 
fi*om this, mere superhuoiis baggage, a philosophical flourish of trum¬ 
pets, all for show, and nothing xndre. He uses it os an orthpdmc 
divine uses reason, to demolish a certain ^ of antt^nists^ When 
it has served his turn he thiws it away, he has no further use for 
it. .You atVibutc to Henry VIII^ the motives ami character of a 
despot; yoii make him arbitrary,.vibknt,, tyrannical, unjust, 1^1^- 
thu*sty, and selfish. You sboidd not attribute 
intei^ret character. We know nothing of the socreta,ci£ 

Having thus beaten off the enemy, we turn 
diffloulty in interpreting Ueniy’s mameter in our owti.way*-'. Ife 
a wise, noble, generous-hemted prihbet ^tient of'oppoamon, ihvitliig 
oontn^ictions, with no otbqr Mhn the we^are'of'hiaodi«iht^^ 
A man, to be sure, who had his foults, like all of us, but they but 
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as scars on the features of a sovereign who in trying times sustained 
nobly the honour of the English name.”—^Vol. iv., 638. 

This is the general method of Mr. Froude’s polemic, and the basis 
of his new judgments. When wo come to follow up some of the inci¬ 
dents in detail, his unfairness is marked emd glaring* Mr. Froude, 
indeed, writing from material inspected only by himself, has a vast 
advants^ over his critics. But we take his own statements, and 
without any other assistance we convict him of a thick and thin spirit 
of advocacy, which destroys our confidence in him, where we have not 
the means of following him. His remai*ks, on the ease of Cathe¬ 
rine Howard, whom Henry, not satisfied with divorcing, pat to death 
for adultery, betray tlie weakness of his own case. The expression 
which Mr. Froude himself quotes in the king’s instructions to the 
miserable tool of tyranny, Cranmer, foreseeing always that you 
make no mention of any pre-contract,” is sufficient evidence of the 
spirit of this State prosecution. The injured husband, however, who 
was thus justly beh^ing his wife for her adultery, was supposed by 
the Court to be ready to make aMnistress of his son’s wife. With this 
odious fact before him, we cannot but feel indignant at the gloaing 
sentimentality which Mr. Froude offers as conjectural explanation of 
the king’s repeated matrimonial misfortunes.” It is pitiable, indeed, 
to find a man like Mr. Froude adopting the servile cant of the Court 
sycophants that the king’s majesty's goodness is most unworthy to 
be troubled with any such mischance.” 

We must not let Mr. Froude inveigle us into a false issue, as he 
id contbually doing, and confoandiug the moral with the historical 
question. It is not a question of Heiuy’s motives; only secondarily 
even of his character. It is not a question for the historian, whether 
what Henry did can be justified or palliated; how far the man is to 
blame. Let us by all means get rid of this “ praise and blame” sys¬ 
tem. But what we do want to know are the facts. Now, the one 
great domestic fact of the closing years of Heury’s reign is the tyran¬ 
nic terror which he had spread ^oimd, which lay like a crushing 
weight upon the heart and mind of Court and Parliament, corrupting 
character, debasing independence. No man’s life and fortune was aai'e 
from his private enemy, who had but to whisper the word ** treason” 
in order to accomplish his ruin. The mind surveying the sad scene 
sickens to see with what pliancy the English character ^pted itself to 
despotism. It is not the judicial murders, the deatlis of a few brave 
or innocent men which moves us, so much as the base submission of 
those who were left; and who, like nigrars, were forward and eager 
to vote the death of ihoM whom the kmg had reaolv^ to ruin. Of 
this dreaiy: mdional humiliatioD, which comd not have been compen¬ 
sated by the most bi'illuiit foreign sneeeasesy eves had there been any, 
Mr. Froude appears whoUy anoonBeb^B. He has marred what might 
have been a ^lendid natipsal numument by a moral insensibility, 
whieh removes the landma^ of rig^t and wron^ and confounds luL 
distinction between actions. The of CNpitUon m Europe is setting 
strobgiy in favour of despc^iim. Frcuide’s exaltation. of the 

Tudpr riffime is only port of the general movement. Omnes in 
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8«nritium mere.” -A few rears more, wo shall be back at the Dirme 
Sig^ht of KingB"--we shall have timid apologies from the few friends 
of freedom for Marathon and Thermopylse—and the applauses of man¬ 
kind will be as, in the good old times, reserved for their masters. 

A yolt^tne by Guizot® has been called by misrepresentations 
of which be has been the object. He has given to his defence, how¬ 
ever, a re^lar and solid historical form. His'^M6moires”—which 
sye historical, not biographical—are not interesting, as circulating 
libraries count interest, and we are not surprised to find that the de-. 
mand for them at Mudie’s is ^ack. But there is a smaller cireie of 
readers who will find them out in time, and their value will be recog¬ 
nised. They are much less diplomatic and dull than “ Sir Boberi; 
Peel’s Memoirs,** of which in some: respects they remind the reader, 
and are thickly strewn with political truths and general remarks, into 
which Sir Robert is rarely betrayed. They do not, if we may trust a 
hasty inspection, offer any new revelations, or clear up obscure pro¬ 
cesses of politics. But they give a clear, consistent, and detailed inte¬ 
rior history of domestic affairs, eWefiy, indeed, with a bearing on 
parliamentary tactic, from 1815 to 1830. The facts are certainly sub¬ 
ordinated to tiic writer’s views. But then M. Guizot’s views, however 
we may differ from them in many things, are those of an observant, 
instructed, profound statesman; and, even when erroneous, are them¬ 
selves a substantial element of history. The following is his description 
of the exhaustion moral and material of France in 1814— 


“ I have even now before my c^'cs the aspect of the Rue de Rivoli (then in pro¬ 
gress of construction) tlie morniiig of my departure for Nimes. AH was still 
and deserted; materials, scaffoldings, and half-finished waWng—newly<«rected 
ruins—were on all sides of us; abandoned for want of money, htuids, or con¬ 
fident. Throughout my journey to the south the same* appearances of 
inactivity joined to au uneasy restlessuoss; the same visible impoverishment 
of the oountiy; more women and children than men; young conscripla 
marching mournfully to join their corps; invalids and wounded men;poitmng 
back towards ilieir homes; in fact, a mutilated and exhausted nation. Aloi^ 
with this I remarked a great moral perplexity, the uneasiness of opposing 
sentiments, a riolent hatred of the foreigner, coupled with to ardent longing 
for pe^. Towards the eriSperor, alternating anger and sympathy. . . • Wiro 
the rich and educat^ the prominent feeii^ was dislike of the rigonrs and 
hazards of the iiiiprrial drspotism, a forecast of its fall, and Ae proq>eetive 
caloolaiion of ouotlier system. The lower classes only roused themselvoa 
fre^ lassitude to give way to a momently burst of patriolio rage and revo¬ 
lutionary sentiment. The imperial rule ^ given them restraint without 
reform. It might thus bo said o.f the popular masses, as of the that 

th^ had neither learnt nor forgotten anything. There was no moral unily 
throughout the land, no common thought or feeing, notwithstimdii^ ^ 
communi^ of misfortune and experience. nation was alm^ as com¬ 
pletely Aividtd in its apathyaait had la^ 

The weakness of the first Bestoraibii (1814) lay, 
the nation’s mexpericnce of liberty. They knew notwrimt itwttsibat 
th^ had got. Old France haff’look^ forwlirid to tW TOtoni'^Qf^tixs 

® *'‘Mtmoires pour ssvrir 4 rffiatoire de Men Temps.’* Par fi fWiol. 
Tome Paris; lUohelLi$vy.* 
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Bourbons as their own triumph. Young France expected the “Charter” 
to guariintee them the liberties of ’89; and both parties wjere equally 
disappointed. The nation suffered; but neither resisted nor promoted 
the return from Elba. Napoloon said himself to Count Moliere, “ Ils 
m'ont kissti aiTiver, comme ils les out laissg partir.” The success of 
Kapoleon’s attempt was impossible. Whatever others might be, he 
himself was not deceived. It has been said, that his genius and energy 
failed him at this crisis. M. Guizot thinks he was never more himsmt*. 
The causes of his disaster lay much deeper. He was no longer suh- 
tallied by the enthusiasm and devotion of the people. His attempt in 
1815 was purely selQsh, dictated by his own passions, and his personal 
ambition, but repudiated by the good sense of France. 

During Guizot’s premiership the opposition papers were continually 
twitting him with his pliancy in having remained in office during the 
Hundred Days. He gives a formal contradiction to, this scandal ;^for 
it is nothing more. He quitted his post, an under-secretarj-ship in 
the Home Office, March 20,1815. Of the absence of all enthusiasm 
for Napoleon at this time, he relates an anecdote. Guizot happened 
(in May) to be in the Tuileries, when a few scores of the rabble of 
Paris under the windows of tbc Iklace raised shouts of Jt^Vive VEmpe^ 
reurP^ Napoleon was obliged to show himself. “ He came forward, 
and saluted. But in an instent the window was shut; and I could see 
him as be walked away shrugging his shoulders in disgust at having 
to humour demonstrations of so paltry and feeble a character.”— 
(i. 72.) 

As we advance, Guizot’s reminiscences become mom esoteric. In 
January, 1830, he entemd the Chamber as Deputy for Lisieux. His 
first speech, from which he gives long extracts, was on the famous 
Address; and he was one of two hundred and sixteen members who 
carried it up to the King (March 19). Charles X., Guizot says, 
wanted intelligence, and breadth of view. He was wont to say of him¬ 
self, “ 11 n’y aqueM. La Fayette etmoi qui n’ayons pas chang6 depuis 
17^.” As late as the elections for the New Chamber in July, the 
situation of the sincere well-wishers of the monarchy and the charter' 
was excellent^ Had Charles X., after having pushed the Royal prero¬ 
gative to extremity by the dissolution, stopped there, and given the 
constitutional royalists a hearty support, the crisis would have been 
surmounted. But bp was blinded by the Bourlion tradition in which 
he had been brought up. During his brother’s reign be had l^n the 
pateon and hope ^ the ultra-soyalist opposition. Still his confidential 
intercourse with hk lold friends waa mixed with a taste which he had 
acquired for the ne«tfashioned popularity which was to be acquired by 
a liberal leanings After hd came to the throne, he coquetted more 
than once with this popi^ favo^, and held out hopes that he would 
govern according to the charter, alwaya hy ue medium of his 

own friends and adherents. HM. do ViUete and dc Maotignac exhausted 
their popularity and their strength in ihe attempt to serve him. After 
their retirement, which he easily permitted, Charles followed the bent 
of his own teipper, and surrendered himself tocounsellors litGe disposed 
to contradict, and whoUy unable to restram him. TwO erroneous ideas 
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got possession of him. He believed his throne menaced by the Rcvolu- 
tion^whieh was not the case: and he had lost all confidence in the charter, 
and came to think it impossible that Government would be conducted 
any longer by legal and constitutioual means. 

We are inclined to think that M. Guizot haa done his M^moires*’ 
injustice by publishing first and by itself that part of them which 
must necessarily be of the least importance. When he comes to the 
epoch of Itis own ministry, he will doubtless have original disclosures 
to make, in addition to the view and comment which this volume affoi*ds. 

Shelley has been singularly unfortunate in his biographers,^ Some of 
the ninctecnth-century poets have had no biography at all,— carentcate^ 
sacro ,—or none worth speaking of,—Coleridge and Wordsworth, for 
example. But Shelley has suffered from tlie zeal of a great variety of 
friends and worshippers. It almost seems as if the waywardness, law¬ 
lessness, and impulsiveness, half weak, half fiery, of the poet’s own 
nature, infected all who had to do with Shelley, or the memory of 
Shelley. They all seem to lose their common sense by the contact, 
and to adopt a strain of rant and fusthn whenever they sp^ Uf him. 
This has injured Shelley’s character. For though the poet himself 
Lad strange vagaries, was eccentric to the veiy verge of sanity, and 
continually talked strange, wild stutf enough, he was not always so. 
He had a powerful, penetrating intellect, which, with discipline, might 
have mode a man of might of him. Unreasonable, with Wlliaiit 
powers of logic, his mind entirely ran to waste lor want of control and 
culture,—for wasted it certainly was. We cannot accept the flights 
and snatches, the bubble and foam, which make up his collected 

Poems,” as anything. Tennyson’s beautiful line, His worst he 
kept, his best ho gave,” is singularly inapplicable to Shelley, who was 
always greater and grander tliau anything that he wrote. Works he has 
left none, but only preludes; heaps of poetry,not ot>G poem. It is the same 
with his character. He never lived to be a man. For though he was thirty 
at the time of his death, he was as youthful in mind and character as 
others are at twenty. His passionate sallies and struggles against the 
restraints of custom are to bo set down to youth. They are not 
matter for condemnation or vindication. Indulgence is rewily con¬ 
ceded to the turbulence of sensual passion; it must also be allowed to 
the licentiousness of the intellect. In both cases, under thocondittou 
that tlu) license bo of short duration,-—*that it bo recited and iib* 
nouncod, Every candid judge understends that Shelley’s lawlesStiesa 
of opinion was the crude thinking of' an immature iuteliect, which^ 
with the presumption of youth, had grappled with problems whiohfita 
knowledge was inadequate to the Ration of. • His paradoxes and 
heresies ran counter to the moral rules of somety as it is';- bat tbby did 
not contradict, or were not meant by him te eentradiet,'idle prine^les 
of morality. On tiie contrary, itwas his smomity and sensitiveness to 
liouour which excited his outbreaks ugainiit tho otganiked hypocrii^ 
of “.tiio worldk’V Shelley’s atheism was a paraddxioal expression of* 

__ '_'____/.g n'..._ L _- 

* ^‘Ths Life of Fensy B/sdte Shelley.” ^^homM Jefferson Hogg. Vols. 
laud 2. LouUou; Moxod. - 
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bis religions feeling, which was outraged by the hollow professions of 
canting respectability. There is a letter of S, T,'Coleridge, quoted 
by Mr Ho^;— 

His discussions,” writes' Coleridge of Shelley, “ tending towards atheism 
rf a certain sort, would have scared me ; for me, it would have been a 
semi-transparent larva, soon to be slouglied, and through which I could have 
seen the tnie image,—the final metamorphosis. Besides, I have ever thought 
tlmt sort of atheism the next best religion to Christumity, nor does the better 
faith I liave learnt from l*aul and John interfere with the cordial reverence I 
feel for Benedict Spiuoza.” 

^ His retractations began very early. Already, at. twenty, he con- * 
fessed to Godwin “ that his thesis *On Atheism’ was not well-judged or 
wiso” (ii. 88), upon which Godwin sagaciously told him that he fore¬ 
saw “ that the second chapter of his Hetractations was not fhr distant.” 

We have siud that he was still a boy at thirty. He was this by the 
vehement exuberance of his imagination, the want of control over his 
impulses, the ardour of his chaotic ideas. On the other baud, his very 
earliest eifoi'ts at speculation show a manly vigour,—ejection of the 
trivial and conventional,—a resolute determination to storm the very 
citadel of truth, which is the attitude usually assumed by the ripe and 
trained understanding. His education, in short, began at the wrong 
end. Could he have been submitted to a patient philosophical disci¬ 
pline from the first, his noble soul would have been spared its 
frightful and frantic struggles to attain equilibrium. It is doubtful, 
perhaps, if any discipline could have held so volatile a temper, 
so impatient a spirit. But it is certain that ho could not have 
been submitted to a worse educational machine than the public 
school and university system as it then wjis. Administered by 
ignorant and barbarous pedants who had nothing to teach, to whom 
the audacity of young genius was criminal insurrection, it could in¬ 
spire nothing but dii^st and disappointment in min^ which were 
burning with the thirst to learn. They lost no time in gettix^ rid of 
SheUey; and his bu^^rapher, Mr. Hogg, without Shelley’s genius, pos¬ 
sessed, as bis book shows, talents of an order so superior as to have 
found nO( proper pabulum in the authorized teaching of the university. 
Except tim prejudice created in society by the fact of expulsion, 
neitim of the ^>air lost anything by it. To punish a youth of nine¬ 
teen for his ” opinions” is not, in any case, a right proceeding. In the 
ease of Shelly it was particularly ill-judged; for it is certain that ho 
had no opinion on the subject. The restlessness of his mental tem¬ 
perament impdfed him to oppose everytliing which ho could find any 
one ready to maintain; to dispute whatever was asserted. He was 
fogiiive, volatile, evaporating like ether; suddenly escaping like some 
fragrant essence; <wy capable of bring poriroyed in dissolving 
colours. He had a feverish thirst for meti^ysical speculatiou. But, 
incapable of solitary meditatiem, he eould only gratify this taste in 
society, in convexsation, in disputotion, Mr. Hogg knew Shelley more 
intimately than any other man, and he declares that he never could 
discover in hun more tbmi two fixed prineipleB. These love of 
lil)erty, and love of toleration. He would discuss, and discuss ad 
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niium, Godwin’s theories* But he was equally ready to attack or to 
defend them, and never adopted them as his own 

*‘Had he been left to himself, and permitted, without disturbance from 
without, to follow his own inclinations, he would have grown gradually weary 
of argument aiid disquiritron. In fact, he did ei^tnally b^me tired of 
them. The opposition, and even persecution, which he suffered served only 
to prolong the period of his addiotnm to the vain attempt to elicit the truth, 
which he long and sincerely believed was to be effected by written and verbal 
argumentations,”—^ii. 72. 

This is the true point of view from which Shelley’s obnoxious and 
eccentric opinions are to be regarded. It is because Mr. Hogg takos 
this ground — devotedly attached to the man, and reverencing the 
genius of the poet, while not at all blind to the nonsense of what he 
wrote, and the folly of his conduct—that he proves himself to be 
possessed of one important qualification for writing Shelley’s Life. 
Ho never forgets the sacred obligations of friendship, or even indulges 
in censure on the many faults he has to record. But he does not 
attempt to disguise or palliate the foHy of them. By the genial 
humour of his narrative he diverts the reader’s indignation, and obliges 
him to see them in their true light—^in the light in which they would 
be viewed by personal friends of the poet. But the one great qoalifii** 
cation which Mr. Hogg possesses to be Shelley’s biographer, and 
which previous writers have been without, is acquaintance with the 
fiicts. Many attempts have been made before to write Shelley’s life. 
Only last year Mr. Middleton collected what could be found in print 
relating to Shelley. But it was not only very meagre in quantity, but 
it lelt the life as great a mystery os ever. Mr. Hogg’s volumes not 
only,communicate far more than has yet been known to the public, 
but in a great measure do, as far as they go, clear away that cloud of 
mystery which has hitherto hung over it. True, these two volumes 
only bring U3 dow'ii to the poet’s twenty-second year; so that it 
remains ye{ to bo seen if Mr. Hogg can explain the more mysterious 
incidents of his later life—the causes of the separation from his first 
wife, of her unhappy death, and the legend of the unknown guardian 
who hung about his track in Italy, One little incident of the earlier 
life—vis., the assassination-scene in Wales—is not made quite clear. 
Mr. Hogg, however, has put before us all that can now be known, and 
we may form a conclusion if we can. * Mr. Hogg offers several conjec¬ 
tures, of which the most plausible appears that so much of the nocturnal 
assault as did really occur was got up by a knavish Irish servant, and 
that the rest was to be ascribed to the nervous, unsettled state of 
Shelley’s imagination at the time. 

In the taste and texture of his narrative, Mr. has laid himodf 
open to just censure; and the critics vtho assume to themsSlYCe to 
regulate matters as to style have not been slow to pronounce judgmcoit 
against him. We gather ftom Mr, Hogg’s manner, that be doeamot, 
much care whether they do or not. It is well, indeed, that therw^oro 
men to be found now and then with oufficietit originality to brnk 
through the tailor-made uniformity of styte which snudl miiews 
to enforce. Books are fast becoming, under this lUce coata 
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and cravats, all of a pattern. Mr. Hogg knows none of these restraints, 
and dares to be gonial. He gives full i:ein to bis gossiping muse, and 
the result is tliat he is eminently entertaining. The source of 
the entertainment we trace not so much to the humour of the anec¬ 
dotes told—they are n<jfc always very ^od—but to the impression left 
by every page on the reader's mind, that ho has to do with a man of 
powerful talent. Mr. Hogg evidently possesses a vigorous common- 
sense understanding, which confers interest even on the trivial when 
he undertakes to tell it. Ho reminds us in this respect of De Quinccy, 
with less literature, less cultivation, but also with less affeetation. 
There are passages, however, of which the geniality is rather that of 
“ aitcr-dinner,” than of the playful humour of the morning. This is 
tho way in which, e.y., Horne Tooke, who had nothing to do with 
Shelley, is introduced:—“ Did you ever see John Horne Tooke ? "WTio 
ever saw him ? I, says the fly, with my little eye, I saw John Horne 
Tooke. With my own eyes, little or great, I saw him once,” &c., &c. 
—ii. p. 437. 

Again, tea being brought irf.— 

*‘Tea was always most acceptable to me, particularly whilst 1 was a Pytha¬ 
gorean. Poor dear Pythagoras, with all liis wisdom he did not know how to 
make himself a good cup of tea, or where lie might purchase a pound of 
passable Pekoe, or satisfactory Souchong.”—ii. 

Mr. Hogg is a Tory, and boasts of being so. The reader, who finds 
him the sincere enemy of all abuses, corruption, and patronage, calling 
for searching inquiry into the Universities, and into abused charities, 
e,y., Lonl Crewe’s, denouncing tho chicane of the law, speaking of 
Thomas Paine without cursing, and even allowing merit to the specu¬ 
lations of William Godwin, and finally, remembers that he was the 
intimate and faithful friend of Shelley, will be hardly persuaded of his 
Toryism, The Tory complexion, however, which his political creed 
belies, comes out, like a brogue, in his style. From tho e^ly days of 
Blackwood down to the present, a tendency to a swaggering, rolling 
vein of humour has characterized all the Tory writers. .Mr. Hogg is 
luany degrees removed from tlie more oifensivc outbursts of those 
Tulgar-genteel roisterers. But wo cannot but recognise the family 
likeness in his handwriting, when ho himself is forward to claim the 
relationship. 


BELLES LETI1H:s AND ART. 

T he author of Charmione”^ has ambitiously selected tho most 
eventful period of Athenian history for the subject of a novel, in 
two volumes, which might have been printed in one, and in which he 
illustrates, with more industry than ori^nality, the public and private 
life of the Hellenic' Paris. He detims the splendid revels of the 
Dionysis, the tumultaous, if judidal, assemblage of the Dikastencs ; 
the various attractions of the'Gymnasia, and the magnificent cerc- 
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A * r ^^hjnnkme, a trio of Ihs greatAthonliin Bovolttiion/ IJy J. Leatbatn, M.A. 
2S<tou. London : Bradhory and Evans. 
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monialof that national attic woi'ship, the Panathenca, with a minute¬ 
ness and accuracy hardly suited to even a classical novel, and which 
savours of undue recourse to classical handbooks. 

We have the solemn deathbed of the cider and greater Pericles, 
whose son by Aspasia is the true hero of the book. In the very first 
chapter of the first volume—and an interval o9 twenty years separates 
the second from the first—wc have Plato, whose namesounds 
like something incompatible with mortal frailty, as an unsuccessful 
lover; and wo are treated to a fragment of the conversation of 
Sophocles. There is a sensible parallel instituted between the brutal 
shows of the Roman Colosseum and the public amusements, refined 
even iu the struggles of the Gymnasia, with one exception/ of the 
violet-crowned city; a remark which was scarcely necessary, consider¬ 
ing how cricket and rowing are practised in English Universities^ 
“ for then it was not necessary to the aspirant for literary fame to 
present a bleached, unhealthy, and what is technically called an in¬ 
tellectual nipcet. The great writers of Athens were often as mighty 
with the sword as with tlu* pen. Sophocles was not merely the ‘god 
of the stage,’ hut danced foremost round the trophies of Salamis; 
iEschylus was not only honoured by a statue in the Bionysiac Theatre, 
bub his portrait was conspicuous upon tlic walls of the painted porch 
where tlic Athenians preserved the animated forms and glowing 
features of the heroes of Marathon., In tl^cir productions we look in 
vain for sickly sentimentality or morbid imagination ; all is stehi, true, 
and at the same time exquisitely pathetic. Yet the pathos does not 
ai)peal to otir commiseration of weakness in distress, but of greatness 
struggling manfully against overwhelming calamity andMr. Leatham 
may bo sure that such English compositions as shall survive as long 
as those of Homer, Sophocles, and /Esehylus, will be distinguished by 
traits of ccjual genius, always excepting the unapproachable rhapsodies 
of the Ilias, where the hour and the man met as they will never 
meet again.* 

But the chw^cters in “ Charmione,” well-named as they are, are hot 
conceived consistently, nor aj'cthey vigorously sustained, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Tliemmenes. Charmione, who gives her name to 
the book with very little reason that we can see, is presented to us aa 
an unapproiichahlc young Juno, something like Mrs. Siddons in her, 
youth, and she keeps her fervent admirer, the younger Pericles, at ah 
iinincnsurahlo distance; an unfortunate accident, and the illness of 
JVu'icles, occasioned by her cruelty, bring her to a more merciful con¬ 
sideration of Ins claims upon her affections; while a few pages after wo 
have been chilled by her inexorable pride, we find the son' of. Aspas^ 
on tho occasion of his departure as one of the Athenian ^aeraA, 
commanding against tho Spartan forces, actually ad^kesffli^ 
high-born and liaughty daughter of Niches, suph as mfo 
her, as his “little girl,” and “ how stupid you are, love;” .Eueharis,* 
as a foil to Charmione, is a gentle, and even a«>fiharming characslct:^^ 
but not well sustained; her . conduct sut^equent to the. si^)osdd 
death, at Arginuso), of her lover, Arcliinus, is utterly unnatural; - npd 
her treatment of Plato, thoOgh femihine'enot^h is* ^ 
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little too harsli for her character. Critias, too, tho president of the 
Thirty, cannot well be the nmn he is suggested in the conspirator’s 
cave (p, 176, vol. i.), if he is subsequently to be represented as the 
coarse and brutal tool of Sparta, careless of “Fame’s eternal voice,” 
so that his own temporary ascendancy is secured by the min alike of 
his country and his ovm reputation. The Spartan Lysander, in some 
respects the most remarkable character of Lacedemonian, or even of 
Hellenic stoiy, offered a favourable opportunity to one strong enough 
to bring hack from Hades the most successful, the most able, and the 
most unscrupulous servant of any State. ^ He resembled rather one of 
those Italian princes chronicled in the pa^s of Quiedardint, and gene* 
rically sketched in Macchiavclli^s Prince, than the other generals or 
chiefs of the warlike Republic. 

Mr. Leatham must have tired of his task when he liad exhausted his 
reading, or surely he could have derived a better peroration than 
“ happy Charmione,” “ happy Eucharis”—we see very faint pounds for 
either apostrophe. The novel begins with the death of the elder 
Pericles, and terminates with destruction of Critias and the 
Thirty, by the exiles from Thebes, under Thrasybulus, whose cha¬ 
racter, we may remark, as sketched in the novel, would scarcely pre¬ 
pare us for the secret, determined, and prudent loader of this successful 
expedition. 

It surely was reserved for French ingenuity or audacity to find 
the hero, or rather the heroine of a romance, in a Mummy the 
attempt, if new, is certainly not unsuccessful, though the prologue 
is perhaps the li^'eliest part of the performance. Milord Kvandalc, 
a young English peer, accompanied by a German savant^ who rivals 
Champollion or Bunsen in his knowledge of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties, are travdling in Egypt, and purchase of a Greek seller of 
curiosities, who has with national astuteness continued to monopo¬ 
lize the funereal valley of Bibau el Molouk, consecrated to tho re¬ 
mains of royal mummies, the right to open a mausoleum, only known 
to Argyropoulus, who has reserved it in petto, as a bonne houche for 
some wealthy and learned ezplorei*. The Greek demands a thousand 
unds for the privilege, which milord, with the liberality of English 
ords in French novels, agrees to disburse, on condition, tbrt there shall 
be no mistake or deception in the matter; but that the tomb shall be 
an unrifled tomb, and the mummy a virgin mummy, which it turns 
out to be in a sense utt^ly unanticipated even by the experienced 
Argyropoulos, who is inconsolable at the moderation of his first 
demand and considers himself actually volhf tiiough he gets his 
twenty-fivB thousand fran(». The mummy, which has lain three thou¬ 
sand yearn in the proudest mortuary state, proves to be that of ayoung 
female, whose former rank and importanoe are most decisively attested 
hy hear presaice in the valley of royal mummies; for ev^ the consorts 
of Sigyptian kings were not inonied within the royal valley of death, 
Bibau A Molouk, Imfrin le« state, in a distoict of- infaior conudera- 
tum, at some disUmoe from the fonner. The sepulchral ora wHh its 
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precious contents are conveyed on boai'd Lord Evandale’s boat, in the 
cabin of which the unrolment is carefully and lovingly performed by the 
enthusiastic Bumphius, who rubs Ida hands with satisfaction at the 
notion of having got more than his pennyworth from a modern Greek. 
The last and finest linen wrapper is removed with tender and careful 
consideration for the dead, who is described in a manner so pre¬ 
eminently French that it must be subjoined in the original. 

“ Le dernier obstacle cnlcve la jeunc femme se dcssiua dans la chaste nudity de 
ses belles formes, gardant, malgm tant des sieclcs 6coul6s, toute ia rondenr de 
ses contours, toute la grace souple de ses lignes pures. Sa pose, pea fr^quente 
clies^ les momies, etaat celle de la Venus de Mediois, comme si les embaa- 
meurs eusseut voolu oter a ce corps chamaut la triste attitude de la mort, et 
adoucir pour lui Pinllerible rigiditd da cadavre. L’une do ses mains voilait 
a detni sa gorge virgiuale, Tautre cachait dcs beaut63 myst4rieuses, comme si 
la pudeur de la morfce n’cut pas 6t6 rassureesuffisament paries ombres protoc- 
triccs du sepulchre.* p. 51. 

A papyrus roll is found between the arm and side of the mummy, 
and, deciphered after three years of Imrd labour by Dr. Bumphius, 
furnishes the story detailed in the suosequent pages. It is a bold 
attempt on the part of a modern Frenchman to bring before our eyes, 
not only the domesticities of high and low life in the Egypt of the 
time of Moses and the Jewish captivity, but to realise, by collateral 
testimony,4he miracles wrought by the Jewish leaders to the discom* 
fiture of Fbaraoh and his college of m^i. 

The young female mummy thus discovered is the embalmed body 
of Tahoser, daughter of the high priest Petamounouph, who captivated 
unintentionally the hitlierto unmoved heart of the mighty king on 
his triumphal return from a distant expedition, while she has previously 
lost her own to a young Jew, Poeri, who, in turn, is constant to one 
of his own race, and is insensible to the attachment of the loveliest 
and richest girl in Thebes. After some adventures, Tahoser, who is 
concc.aled in a Jewish hut, in which dwells Bahel, the beloved of Poeri, 
who yet shelters her unsuccessful rival, hills into the hands of Pharaoh, 
who himself conducts her to his palace, and treats her with royal 
courtesy and love. She shares his throne, ivnd witnesses the miracles 
wrought by Moses before Pharaoh, whom she endeavours to render 
favourable to the Jews, The king, partly moved’’by the supernatural 
powers of the Jewish leaders, partly by the entreaties of Tahoser, par* 
xnits them to depart, but repenting, pursues them, and with his host 
perishes in orthodox manner in the Bed Sea. Tahoser does not long 
survive, and ia consigned to the tomb intended for the moat powerful 
and most unfortunate of the Pharaohs. One little dramatic touch in 
the prologue evinces M. Gautier's professional skill, when. Lord Evan- 
dale, preceding his learned companion, who purposely assigns Gm pat 
to liis patron, pauses on the threshold of the inner chamber whidi 
contains the sepulchral urn to contemplate with an interest thsrii oott* 
quers the insular coolness indispensably cdiaractodbtio of an 
man, d le OatUoie^ the print of a nidced foot in- the fixm aiid.Jucii 
dust, which had retained it for thirty-fite oenturies-"'^ the foot of iba 
last priest or of the last friend, who had retusd, fifl»n,himidGad years 
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before the Christian era, after rendering the last respectful services to 
the dead.” 

M. Gautier must have reml up Champollion with remarkable care 
and diligence, for he indulges in descriptions of furniture, ornaments, 
and dress, with a minuteness and amplitude of detail which speaks 
well for his industry im getting up his subject, tliough it becomes 
rather fatiguing at lost. 

The “ Web of Life’^^ is one of those novels, now so common, though 
noithc worst of its class, in which nature is made to conform to an idea, 
not the idea to nature. The character of Graham Kennedy, however, 
seems detailed with all tlie minuteness and partiality of an early autobio- 
graphy, but we do not sec what pretension it had to appear in print. 
The Rev. Boyd Livingstone may l>e a sketch from the life, having 
an air of verisimilitude, and may possibly be recognised by such of his 
Scotch fellow countrymen, if such there shall be, who may read this 
novel. He is an example of practical piety and benevolence, and finds 
in religion an obligation to observe more strictly all tlie charities of 
life. As a pendent, we have thf portrait of a young popular preaclier, 
somewhat like Mr. Thackeray’s Honeyman, such as ai’e annually 
turned out by Cambridge and Oxford, from very indificrent materials, 
and warranted parsons. The comic character is caricatured from 
Dickens, whose own portraits are always caricatures, though generally 
for an instructive or beneficent pur{)osc. ♦ 

Pericla is but a dull noveP, hardly redeemed by good intentions, 
or the transient sparkle which French idioms, in their own tongue, can 
confer upon the dullest text. It refers to those early times of Clwis- 
tianity when she sutfered ratlier than inflicted persecution. The fable 
commences in the year 302, and the opening scene is laid in Athens, 
while the concluding one of grim pagan persecution, terminates in the 
arena of the Roman Colosseum. Pericla is the daughter of a wealthy 
Athenian citizen, zealous, like her father and brother, for the honour 
and glory of Grecian divinities, worshipping the Chryselephantine— 
of ivory and gold—Minerva in the Parthenon, as the magnificent, 
all-powerful tutelar of Athens. Her father, Jason, is biller against 
the Christians, who were becoming numerous in Athena under the 
active and zealous preaching of Timothy, and succeeds in bringing 
to the stake a j^arty of Greek Christians, which includes a young 
female friend of Pericla’s, Tsmena by name, who endures the liorroi’s 
of proliminaiy torture, and the liideous death itself with all the 
calm, and gentle, and unyielding fortitude which has dignitied so 
many a fruitless female sacrifice. This scene Pericla witnessen, but 
far from sharing the exultation which fills tlio other spectators, her 
mind is deeply moved, and her convictions disturbed, when she ladiolds 
the hitherto despised and bated creed inspiring the weakest with 
.supernatural courage and confidence. She ultim^ely joins Iho Chris¬ 
tian sect, flics from lier paternal homo to join thorn, refuses to 
i*ctum to Athens, notwithstanding the eager search made for her 

^ Tb« Web of Life.'* By Allas Park Paton. London: Longman & Co. 1S58. 

^ “ Pericla. Tableaux Uiatoriques.” Pariii. 1858. 
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by her father, and unmoved by the deejw affections of her brother 
Amyntas. But the Christian persecutions in Home, whither she 
had gone, under Maximilian, began to rage, and the Christian leaders 
determine to emigrate to Gaul, where the bigotry of Constantine was 
less excessive, as he sought rather to destr<^ the Christian places of 
worship, than to shed the blood of the worshippers. This plw is, to 
a great degree, frustrated by the difficulty of obtaining present means 
of conveyance, and by the activity of the Roman soldiery sent in 
pursuit. Pcricla, with a few companions, is brought to Rome, and 
there, with many others, subjected to martyrdom by fire or wild 
beasts. Pcricla shares the latter fate, and at the moment when her 
hour is come, her brother Amyntas, who has left Athens for Romo 
in scarcli of hei*, and has been directed to the Colosseum by the 
thronging citizens, discovers his sister, proclaims that he too is a 
Christian, and dies with her. 

There is no plot, no attempt to characterize by individual tfaits, but 
much uninteresting dialogue, a good deal of which is controversial, at 
the expense of paganism; from which, however, Christianity did not dis¬ 
dain to inherit its legacy of persecution. We see nothing better in 
this novel than the following sketch of the character of the Athenian 
Jason, father of Pcricla and Amyntas;— 

“ Malgrc la rudesse dc ses principes, Jason avail Ic cceur plus ouvert aux 
affections dc faniiile que nc rdtait gencralenicut cclui dcs Iiommes de son 
temps; on ponvait dine que e’etait avee ^teudresse qu*ii aimait sa fille. Lc 
caract5re faiblc et 16gcr d’Amyntas avail pen attirait ses sympathies; mais 
ayant jusqu’ alors trouv6 chez rericla le reflet dc tous ses sentiments, il s’etait 
attacli6 ti die, et par amour paternel, ct par cette inclination moins noble qui 
nous fait aimer ceux qui nous resscmblcnt, pareeque e’est nous-m^mes que 
nous aimons encore en cux.’* 

We have received the first six numbers of Ilacklander’s modern 
“ Quixote,to be completed, according to the publisher, in twenty 
parts, by October next. 

The object of the work is to show up modem society in the manner 
of Corvant-es, had he lived in the nineteenth century ; aggregate 
Imman nature, with all its rigorous prejudices, its gross materialism, 
its fancied enlightenment, its excessive superstition and credulity, on 
the one l)and; on the other, a man unprejudiced and noble, with an 
inextinguishable faith in the good and true, struggling fruitlessly 
against the social tendencies above indicated. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to “ Oulita”® without an intimate 
practical acquaintance with the operation of serfdom in Russia; the 
Tragedy is, therefore, better adapted to a Russian than to an Englisli 
public; for it is in Russia that serf-emancipation is to be worked out, 
and justified. It is but a truism to say that ^eat wrongs must be 
inflicted where one class has acquired and exercised the powder—it can 
never be the right—^to control the actions, and dispose of the lives of 
another class. But these wrongs can hardly be of the nature indicated 

* Der Neue Don Quixote." Von F* W. Hlicklander. 1856^ London . 
Nutt. 

^ “ Oulita tlio Serf. A Tragedy,** London: Jolm W. Parker & Son. 1858. 
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ia thk drama, written though it is in the cause of humanity. Such a 
being as Oulita is little likely to be produced in a race of over-worked 
and oppressed Tartars; nor is a Count Von Straubenheim, a representa- 
tiTeoHho old, narrow, sometimes highly-polished, though most rarely 
highly-cultivated nobility, which rail retains an Asiatic and semi- 
barbaric belief ui the practical subserviency of the weaker to the 
stronger sex, at all likely to pursue a romantic attachment for one of 
a degraded caste, to his own utter ruin. Oulita’s un-Asiatic elevation 
of spirit, and her reiined and perfect beauty, are well nigh a physical 
and moral impossibility among a Tartar population, no less than 
the noble, disinterested passion of Von Straubenheim, retaining, as ho 
does, all the instinctive subtlety and despotic cruelty (p. 85) charac¬ 
teristic of his race and order in Old Sussia. 

Serf-emancipation will be cjuried out (for it has been taken in hand 
by the only power in the State capable of effecting it), but much more 
from considerations of expediency and advantage to the autocratic 
power, than from motives of justice and humanity. The influence of 
the over-powerful boyars will be effectually shattered ; and the absolute 
adhesion of the labouring and soldier-producing class to the person and 
office of the Czar, who will come, in time, to be traditionally regarded 
with religious veneration as a liberator, secured. We arc never likely 
to see representative institutions, an unfettered press, and a people 
dominant, without anarchy, except in Anglo-Saxon couimunities; and 
a mild, because strong and fearless despotism is the government pro¬ 
bably most suited to the half-Asiatic population of tfic Russias. 

It has been said that no one ever read continuously through the 
“Faery Queen;” for Spenser’s honeyed harmony, too long drawn out, 
palls upon'the most eager palate witli a sense of monotonous and 
cloying sweetness. To read through “ Anasta.sia”7 we can testify to 
be a much harder task, requiring an amount of patience which would 
have found the first but an ordinarj' trial of endurance, though for a 
different reason. No doubt the book is well, though not wisely meant, 
for a homily in blank verse of such prodigious length must defy perusal 
even by congenial souls, who arc, wc imagine, rather given to prose 
than verse; and the author is unjust to himself in hiding his few grains 
of wheat beneath such a multitudinous chaff of words. The opening 
monologue discloses Alexis in an agony of grief at the loss of his 
cherish^ Isaura; in the second, we find Isaura in heaven, scarcely 
reconciled to her new life; and the author, with more than the )K>ld- 
ness of Milton, essays to paint j>hc peculiar joys of the Christian 
Paradise. 

Alexis, his grief at len^h assuaged, passes through various phases 
of human activity and suffering; while Isaura subsequently appears in 
a vision to her sleeping husband, and favours him with advice and in¬ 
formation on xnorai and religious to|dcB at great length, but not, that 
we can see, with such force or originalitv as might be expected iroxn 
one who had passed through the vwey or the shadow, to a higher and 
^happier state of existence. Isaura gives her husband a long catalogue 

^ Anastasia.” London; Longman k Co. 1868. 
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of names known gloriously on earth, as now existing with augmented 
lustre in heaven. Of tliese, strange to say, with the exception of the 
good and pious pastor of the Vosges, Fra Oberlin, all are British; 
though Alexis must, we presume, from his name, have been a Greek, 
to whom English and Scotch saints would necessarily sound unfamiliar. 
Did the author imagine he might venture Upon the detail in which 
Dante indialges, with poetical effect ? We can only say, as Cedric said 
to Richai’d—“ It was boldly, it was rashly done.” 

Isaura further proceeds to inform Alexis that she has been re- 
christened fai heaven, and that her name is now Anastasia— 

”Iu i»iy new life I found 

S on my rcsurrcction-robes enwrought 
3 cipher Anastasia. *Twas the pledge 
Tliat thou too shouldst arise.” 

In the final scene, Alexis expires, and is received into heaven with a 
quotation from the Bible. 

The second volume of this edition of “ Percy’s Tleliques,”® contains 
a great proportion of the more modem ballads, generally far inferior in 
poetical merit to those genuine old lays which Bishop Percy contri¬ 
buted to rescue from unmerited oblivion. There is, however, one of the 
earliest English attempts at elegiac verse, on the death of Edward 1. 
in 1307; but the writer, no doubt a monk, prefers to celebrate the 
King’s devotion to the Cliurcli, rather than Iiis great qualifications 
as a wise prinec and successful soldier. 

In the “ Turnament of Tottenham” Cervantes was anticipated, and 
unsparing ridicule heaped upon the spirit of chivalry in this ancient 
burlesque. It was first printed from an old MS. in 1631, by the Rev* 
W. Bedwell, rector of Tottenliam, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, who 
died in 1611; but he gravely mistook it for the narrative of an actual 
occurrence antecedent to the time of Edward the Third, because in 
that rcigu tournaments were legally prohibited, though they really 
continued as late as the time of Elizabeth. The text of this ballad in 
the late editions follows an old manuscript in the Hai'leian collection, 
transcribed in the reign of Henry VI., about 1456, and not Bedwell’s. 
In the ballad of “Mary Ambree” we find that a young English¬ 
woman, to whom history has been less propitious than to Agostina 
Zaragoza, could well avenge her lover’s fall, and infuse courage into 
the hearts of an overmatched and wearied garrison. She accompanied 
a few adventurous English volunteers, who crossed the sea to asdst 
the Flemings, whoso territories had been overrun, and cities taken in 
1584, by the Spaniards, under the Prince of Parma. There are several 
ballads contemporary with the long struggle between the Reformed 
sects and the Catholic Church, wherein the idolatry, the^logiail 
errors, and fatal greediness of the cleigy are set forth with mcdice toA 
ingenuity. In Scotland especially, the land alike of broad and fhrUve 
humour, all sorts of ridiculous and even obscene songs were sui% to 
the favourite tunes of the Lahm hymns of the Catibidie servij^e, 
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led to that well-known and unseemly mistake chronicled in the “ Book 
of the Universal Kirk,” p. 90, from which it appears that Thomas 
Bassendyne, printer, in Edinburgli, printed ane psalme buik, in the 
end whereof was found printit ane baudy sang, called * Welcome For¬ 
tunes.’ ” By far the best of these ballads, and which contains much 
sense and humour, all on the side of the llefortnation, is entitled 
“ Plain Tnith and Blind Ignorance.” A “Sale of Rebellious Household 
Stuffe” is a jubilate over the downfall of the saints and the Common¬ 
wealth, comparing about as favourably with Milton’s sonnet on Crom¬ 
well, “ Our Chief of Men,” as the achievements, political and military, 
of tlio restored Charles with those of the greatest and wisest ruler 
that ever filled an earthly throne. 

The origin of the w'ord “fit” for part, which occurs so often in the 
ancient ballads and metrical romances, is ascribed to the fits or inter¬ 
missions into which these were divided, for convenience of singing at 
public entertainments. Yet the old Saxon word, Fitte really seems to 
have been synonymous with a poem, or collection of verses, as used in 
modern limes by Lord Byron—“Here is one Fytte of Harold’s 
Pilgrimage^'* 

Mr. Bohn has liere presented to the public, in a cheap form, with 
portraits and illustrations on steel, of no very high order of merit, the 
best English translation of Ariosto.® Not every sinecurist employed 
his leisure so well or so gracefully as Mr. Hose, and no Englishman, 
cither by acquirement or taste, was more fitted to do justice to au 
Italian poet; as, having married a Venetian lady, he had the bi^st 
possible means of acquiring an idiomatic knowledge of Italian. Still 
Ariosto, in an English garb, will certainly never again be popular in 
England—he is best in Italian, and even then is far better adapted to 
the Ausonian than to the Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrasy. The versions of 
Hoole and Barrington were, no doubt, inferior in elegance and accu¬ 
racy to that of Mr. Rose, but they appeared at a time when the 
English public had'fewer literary distractions, when quarto editions 
Avere purchased and laboriously perusi^, and magazines and newspapers 
in a chrysalis condition. 

Thi.s pocket edition of jEscbylua^® is the ideal of typography and 
neatness. The text of the seven dramas of jEschylus which had suf¬ 
fered more from critical meddlings than almost apy other of the well- 
studied, and elaborately criticised Greek i)lay8, has here the advantage 
of almost all that the most judicious critics have efiected towards remov¬ 
ing the difficulties which have tired t^o patience and {>crple.xed the 
acuteness of the ablest. 

At verse 97 of the Choephorm, the present editor, by inserting 
?r for 0, reads iSfir irpevpivtie for iScir OpeofitroiCf and thus by the substi¬ 
tution of a word of exactly opposite meaning, proposes to disentangle 
what has long been the ganglion of this drama. The suggestion, ori- 

* ''Orlftodo Enrioso,'* translated into English Terse. By W. Btewart Bose, 
New EdiUon. 2 vols, lUustrated with Eo^vings on Steel London : Henry 
O. Bolin. 

" jEschylns^" ex norissimA raoensione Fredeiioi A»Palw. CaatobrigisB: 
Leighton, BeU k Co. 13(8. 
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f inating apparently from the analogy of a similar passage in the 
.gamcmnon, may w correct. 

Though Aristotle’s “ Poetics”^^ afford the best extant model of 
criticism, it may be doubted if a translation was required at this time 
of day. He derived his canons from a thorough acquaintance with the 
excellences and defects of some of the most perfect of human composi¬ 
tions—the Homeric Poems, and tlie chef^d'ceuvres of the Greek drama¬ 
tists. Commenting on these with trained sagacity and acuteness, he 
could not fail to say much that to contemporaries at least was worthy 
of record; but when ho speaks with the authority and pretension of a 
critical Aristarch, he does but quote the practice of the great poets he 
professes to criticise, who arc his guides as well as ours. The text is 
well rendered in this French translation, and the running commentary 
is useful, though too voluminous. It provokes one to find such 
sesquipedalian and stilted portraits of human nature as exist in the 
tragedies of Corneille and Voltaire coolly adduced by the translator in 
these notes as rivalling the creations of the Greek and English 
masters. Napoleon, it is true, said he would liave made Corneille a 
Minister of State, and the dramatist could have filled the stately 
sinecure to admiration, vrhile he might have had Maepherson for a 
colleague, had nationality and anachronism not prevented, for the 
works of this notorious ^‘poet” shared Napoleon’s partiality with 
Corneille. 

Madame de Pontes’ instructive and entertaining volumes are a wel¬ 
come contribution to literary bic^raphy, interspersed with critical 
remarks on the merits of German Poets and Poetry.^® The greater 
part of the first volume is devoted to the antiquities of the subject— 
to the origin of those wild northern lays, which arose in the dark and 
troubled times, when Paganism and Christianity were yet in conflict 
throughout Northern Europe, and when the social condition, like that 
in which the heroic poetry of Ancient Greece was cradled, was more 
favourable to the inspiration and reception of stnuns that appeal rather 
to faith and to the imagination than to reason,—a condition addi¬ 
tionally fostered by that universal geographical ignorance which m^o 
all countries not included In Central and Southern Europe to be 
regarded as the abidiqg-placcs of the supernatural. 

An utter confusion of dates and of historic truth prevailed in all that 
group of epic ballads and lays, of which the Nibelungen Lied is the 
noblest exemplar; a medley.of Pagan and Christian exploits and 
titles, strung on a thread of truth, not always easily traced. The 
En^ror Thcodoric of Verona, as Dietrich of Berne,, and Attila 
as Etzel King of Hungary, are the principal centres around which 
lesser lights revolve in this wild constellation of Facts and Fictions. 
The Eosengarien Mias the last of these epio creations, and numbers 
among its characters most of those which figure in the well-known 
Nibelungen song, A passion for rosea seems to have prevailed among 

n ^'Poetique d’Arutote, traduite en Fraaosiee, et aoc^nmagnde d«s notes 
perpetuolles.'^ Far J. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire^ Metnbre de I'liuiatat. 

» Poets and Podtry of Germany. Biographical and Critical Notices.” In 2 
vols. By Madame L. Bavesies de Pontds. London ; Chapman ft HalL 18W. 
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the inhahitauts of Germany during the e^lier centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era; and Chriemhilde’s garden, in addition to her own beauty, was 
considered cause sufficient that noble knights without number should 
risk life and limb for a sight of these Horal treasures, which were jea¬ 
lously guarded by twelve.redoubted champions, whose adventures and 
ejsploits are recorded in the ballad. 

There is a sketch, slight indeed, (for the materials though moro 
numerous than might have been e^tpccted are not always precise and 
clear,) of the gentle and accomplislied nun liroswitha, who entered, 
towards the middle of the tenth century, the ancient convent of 
Gaiidersheim, foimded in 859, by a Count of Saxony. She composed 
in her retirement, not only a female inartyrology, but some dramatic 
pieces, which, witli the permission of her ecclesiastical superiors, w'erc 
performed rudcl}' enough, no doubt, by the inmates of the convent. 

A fair amount of illustration is accorded to the German Minne¬ 
singers, though the romance of gallantry sooner degenerated into 
licence in Germany than in France, and the yoke of beauty was never, 
perliaps, as gracelully worn. Nothing, indeed, can be less in accord¬ 
ance witli modem notions of the ideal troubadour than Ulrich von 
Lichenstein, a noble niinne-singer, who luis left an autobiography which 
closes about the year 1255, and which for minuteness of coufession 
almost rivals llousseau’s. The valour of these noble and knightly ro¬ 
mancers does not seem to liave been accompanied by corresponding 
literary ability, so that their productions became so remarkable for 
prolixity and dulness, that by degrees they liad few readers among the 
male sex, and counted their chief admirers in the matrons and damsels 
condemned to the monotonous existence of moated fortalices. 

The drama gradually arose as men demanded* more pungent mental 
pabulum ; but as the church then contained almost all who were capable 
by attainments of literary efforts, and had the power to suppress 
whatever was opposed to her teaching, so religious themes were chiefly 
chosen, as they were selected for illustration by the gi'eat painters of 
liidy ; and thus names sacred by tradition ^d custom are bandied 
with a freedom that sounds profanely in ears accustomed to the de¬ 
corous fcnrbcarance of modern times; yet nothing like profanity was 
intended in these bizarre eiforts of early Teutonic playwrights. 

The devil iigurea in these dramas divested of nearly lUltbat is either 
terrible or impious, as if his supernatural power and propensity to do 
mischief bad been counteract^ by the theological vaccination he 
has been made to undergo by the efforts of the church* A century 
later, and the spirit of satire arose, as the groundless pretensions of 
temporal and ec^desiastical authorities came to be canvassed, as we see 
in the Nacrenschiff (Sb^ of Fools), Beynard the Fox, Fulenspiegel, 
the Curate of Calembou^, and the book of the £|pluldburgers; most 
of them dull enough to ns, whom fearting has made fastidious, but 
much more lughly reHsbed by contemporaries,, who felt their spiritual 
wants unsatislM by legends of imints and martyrok^ies alike ques- 
tioiuible. 

Ulrich vcm Hutten, equidly ready with pen end si^ord, the friend of 
Frsnz von Sickingen, ebamptou the oppressed Gemum peasantry, 
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whose free and noble spirit hoped from the I^utheran revolt something 
better than the substitution of one intolerable form of bigotry for 
another^ is noticed at a length which his active and gallant career, 
rather than his poetical merits, would warrant. He lived in times 
scarcely worthy of him, and already in his q^n mind the revolution 
had occurred which Luther’s coarse and vehement character soon after 
effected for the numbers who had long been disgusted by the absolute 
pretensions of the Eoinish hierarchy. The asylum from perseeution 
denied him in Switzerland by the timidity of l^psmus, was granted by 
Zuinglius, and ho died at the ago of thirty-five in the little island of 
Ufernow, in the Lake of Zurich, August 31st, 1523. 

One of the strangest features of the times that followed the Pro¬ 
testant revolution, was the fanatical popular belief in witches, and their 
consequent cruel persecution, to which no one more heartily assented 
than Luther himself. It was perhaps a distortion of the newly- 
awakened principle of faith in a higlier agency than the Pope, and a 
demonstration against the presumed agency of the devil on earth. 
Women, young and old, were peculiarljr liable to this cruel suspicion, 
aud youth and beauty, wliosc witcheries have survived this persecu¬ 
tion, were no protection against the stupid superstition. Between 
1580 and 1680 it is supposed that a luiiidred thousand persons, the 
great majority being women, were burnt or tortured to death for the 
imputed crime of sorcery. Protestants and Catholics were equally 
guilty of this cruelty; but a Jesuit, the Count von Stein, is record^ 
as the first who dared publicly to raise his voice againstra continuance 
of this persecution. This was in 1631, but it was not till 1794 that 
the last execution for witchcraft took phiee on the Continent. 

It was scarcely till tho commencement of the eighteenth century 
that modem German poetry began to assert itself, and Opitz and 
Guttscl>ed were but feeble harbingers of the luminaries of Weimar. 
Bodtnar, whose critical abilities were of more service to German litera¬ 
ture than his poetical—Eainmclor excelling in graceful erotics—^Haller, 
once popular as a poet, but much more justly celebrated as a physidlo- 
gist and physician—the gentle, pious, ixnd benevolent Gleira, who lived 
to see the national poetry under Goethe and Schiller almost rivaUing 
the muse of Englanc^,—were all bom at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. An undue space is devoted to Kleist ({vimtiB)^ 
whose death at the battle of Konnersdorf has endeared him as a 
patriot to bis Prussian fellow-countrymeii, ai»d secured a vitality to 
lus reputation dented to his verses. He was a gallant mmi, but it 
speaks ill for his genius that he seems rath^ to have desired the long^ 
withheld approbation of a military pedant like Fredeiio II. than axxy 
higher guerdon. Prussia may if she pfeases revere the memory of the 
roost successful of her monareh8|-*-but was there aBything great ia 
his life or in his actions but hU victorieaP Klopstow, whose poetry 
has now found its level, is noticed at a length rather doe to hui 
fonner influence than to his present reputation, while sottreely justuo 
is rendered to Lessing, the greatest cri^ since Aristotie. The rodaa^ 
choly incidents of Bihger’s career, whose naaoe ia so familiar through 
the Wild Huntsmaii"* and ^ Leonora^*’ while the details of his Ida 
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$Lre BO little known to English readers, are sensibly given, and the 
criticisms, whether ethical or aesthetical, are worthy of the maturity 
a masculine intellect. Wieland and Herder are familiar namt^s; 
and Schubart’s troubled life, wherein we find the petty tyranny of a 
petty German prince destroying the fortunes of a man whose shoe’s 
latchet he was unworthy to unloose, had been previously detailed by 
Mr. Carlyle in a book sold even at railway stations. The Schlegels, 
Chamisso (the naturalist poet), Voss,- Arndt, Werner, the second 
Kleist, Novalis, find tlmir due place and fair appreciation in Madame 
de Pontes’ book, whicn may be advantageously consulted by that 
great majority which will never form an independent judgment from 
the writings .of the authors. 

The living do not fall within the design of this work^ so that Uhland, 
Freiligratb, and many others, are unnoticed; nor is there anything but 
an allusion to the great names of Goethe and of Schiller. Yet we must 
record our protest against a criticism which Madame de Pontes only 
repeats, on the tendency of Goethe’s writings, which have been accused 
as deficient in moral aim, if not in morality. Goethe’s history shows 
that the object uniformly proposed in his writings was Truth, whether 
moral or scientific. * The lofty intellectual eminence ho occupied for¬ 
bade all narrowness of view, and scarcely permitted the possibility of 
deception by those Idols of the Cave, the worshipped errors of mankind. 
It was on this account that he was indifferent to the stirring politics 
of the day, wdth which he has been reproached, from a conviction that, 
while his interference would have availed much less than that of some 
thick-headed Prussian or Austrian marshal, the most explosive events 
exert little influence on the destinies of mankind. He had the 
courage to question the truth of Newton’s theory of colours, and with 
better grounds he wrote his “ Metamorphosis of Plants,” and con¬ 
firmed Oken’s great idea of the essential identity of the expanded 
boues of the skull, with those of the spinal column. In his great lite*- 
rary efforts he does not load vice with hysterical epithets of censure, 
nor does he make virtue invariably triumphant on earth, in deference 
to the prejudices of his readers. But he followed Truth and Nature 
as he saw them and read them in history. In Egmont, for example, 
we have a high-hearted patriot; and the gentl/^, noble, impassioned 
Clara, who lived in the life of Egmont, sacrificed to the cold-blooded, 
treachejous tyranny of Alva, wo see despotism and bigotry suffo¬ 
cating truth, patriotism, and noble affection. It is all historically true, 
and reproduce before us without epithet or any false interposition of 
poetical justice yet what can be stronger than the feelings of hatred 
and abhorrence which are excited by the agents of evil, though tri¬ 
umphant. In ” Faust,” the incidents are exactly such, so far as the 
human actors are concerned, as produce tbo^e domestic tragedies, 
scarcely known beyond the actors, which possibly will «idnre till the ex¬ 
tinction of the speries. Margaret has every inducement to err, and falls 
as only a ^rl of warm and generous feelings can fall; and, after the 
sad and bitter sufferings that expiated the crimes into wliich she was 
abnost unwittingly betrayed, IVas saved at last by refusing any longer 
to-hearken to temptation, even in her extremest need. 
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We do not admire German novels, and see little to amuse even in 
the “ Wahlverwandschaft,” which has been so fiercely assailed by a 
shallow Scotch critic; yet Goethe merely sketched what wo know by 
the records of our coiisistorikl courts to be always in existence around 
us, and sought to show how human weakness may be betrayed into 
uncontemplated crime. Ignoring sin is not#the way to euro it, any 
more than to refrain from piercing an ulcer which is destroying the 
constitution, though not apparent on the surface. For the rest, his 
“ Life” shows that he was capable of the truest and most unostentar 
tious benevolence, though ho did not regulate his opinions by a 
formula. 

Mr. Lowes'® can defend himself, and we leave him to tiy conclu¬ 
sions, if he cares to do so, with a German Quixote, who has zealously 
couched his lancc to assail a modern windmill. The biographer of 
Goethe is accused by Heinrich Siegfreid of having most unjustifiably 
treated the character of Bcttina Brentano (now Madame von Amim) 
in tlie “Life and Works.” Possibly in his zeal for his hero, Mr. 
Lewes jnay liave been a little hasty as regarded the lady, especially 
when he declares that Goethe’s correspondence with her was a fiction 
of her own invention; yet the tone adopted by Herr Siegfried hardly 
entitles him to a reply, apart from the merits of the case, and he pro¬ 
fesses to have addressed Mr. Lewes without the cognizance of the 
person imineduitely interested. 

Professor Hermann’s posthumous materials for a “ History of Greek 
and liomait Civilization”'^ are here collected and edited by Dr. Schmidt. 
The first volume reoeived the careful supervision of Hermann himself, 
and is devoted to a consideration of the rise, progress, and decay of 
civilization in Greece, This is divided into two periods, the first com¬ 
prehending the origin of the Greeks, and thcii* progress up to the time 
of the Persian invasion. The chief heads under which this is treated 
are the geographical position of Greece, the various early Greek races, 
and their mutual relations; actual or probable foreign influence, par¬ 
ticularly of Fg)’‘pt, on Greek civilization; art, especially architecture 
and statuary; the civilizing influence of Greek worship, particularly of 
the gods of Olympus and of hero-worship, as the foundation of civilized 
and religious culture in later Greece; external changes in the form of 
Greek government at the commencement of tlie Historical Epoch ; the 
Dorians, as embodying the national Hellenic elements, and their con¬ 
trast to the Greeks of Ionia; the origin of lyriciil poetry and music 
in Greece; the development of the fine arts, and of religious culture, 
with the expansion of civilization; the awakening of a philosophical 
spirit, and the commencement of prose literature; the development'of 
citizenship and of domestic relations, and the commencement of a 
regular system of legislation. 

The second period is arbitrarily induded between the years b.o. 500 


** An G. H. Lewes, eino EpwteL“ Von Heinrioh ^egfHed. Berlin. 1858. 
London: Nutt. 

^'ICarl Friedrich Hermann’s Cultur*geiiehichto dec Orieeben and 
aus dem Noohlasse des Ventorbenen, lierausgegeben.** Yon Dr. Karl OustaV;. 
Schmidt. London: Nutt. 
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and B.c. 200, and embraces that period of time in which the influence 
of Greece on the general affairs of the civilized world was most appa¬ 
rent. In this part the effect of the Persian war on the development 
of Greek civilization, and on the domestic policy of ag^egate Greece, 
is treated, as well as the establishment of the general intellectual in¬ 
fluence of Athens under Pericles; the condition of poetry, especially 
dramatic, under the same; the scientific tendendes of Greece during 
the predominance of Pericles, and the relation of the sophists to its 
development; the Peloixinnesian war, and subsequent decline of Spartan 
power; the results of this war, and effect of Laccdsemonian policy 
on tlie other Greek states; the decay of Athens, and its consequences, 
politically and intellectually, to Greece; Alexander, and his influence 
on Grecian civilization by his Persian and Indian conquests; the treat¬ 
ment of poetry and literature during the Macedonian preponclcrtincc', 
particularly at Alexandria, and the final political state of Greece in 
the last stage of her indejiendcncc. 

The second volume is devoted to a similar brief inquiry into the 
history of the civilization of the Roman States, and their I'ise and 
development contemporaneousty with those of Greece, up to tin; ept»ch 
of the Macedonian war. The effect of contact with Greek civilization 
from this period on the ruder manners of Rome is carefully tr.accd. 
The subject is handled vigorously’' and learnedly^ within the narrow 
space assigned, and perpendemhe, non numcrandee sunt ohservationes. 

The Alps^^ and bey'ond the Alps is the work of a man of considerable 
literary and scientific attainments, who considers the antiquities, and 
geology, and the historical interest of the places he visits. The book 
is divided into nine chapters, and conducts the traveller learnedly and 
satisfactorily from the frozen heights of the glacier-world to the 
burning plains and mountains around Palermo. There is rather too 
much of historical dissertation porliaps, which one could have sought 
more legitimately elsewhere. A vignette represents the unique little 
republic of San Marino, perclied on its well-nigh inaccessible precipice 
—a political and topographical curiosity. 

A hint of Niebuhr’s, which occurred casually in the present editor’s 
reading, induced liira to devote much time and labour to the text of 
this, perhaps the moat elaborate piece of special pleading among 
Cicero’s^® forensic efforts. The great rhetorician had an arduous task, 
and exerted evriy artifice within the knowledge of a consummate ad¬ 
vocate to procure an acquittal for a client he believed to lx; guilty; 
for though in all probability that client, Aulus Clucntius Habitus, was 
olmoxioQs to the cbaige of deliberate poisoning brought against him, 
yet his suspected viram and step-father, Statius Albius Oppianlcus, 
and the prosecutrix, his own mot^r, 8ai^, the wife of the poisoned 
OppiaDiGus,|l^re so infinitely worse thanumwelf, Cluentius, that his 

guilt, great as it was, becomes extenuated %y comparison with tho 

■■ . - . —^- — ■■ ■_ — 

^ '‘AlpioUchM md TnasaUiusdies. Vmasi Voiirttge.” Von Karl Witte^ 
Professor in Halle, London: Nutt 1858. 

The Speech of Cicero f(v Anlns Cftnantias BaUtus, with prolegomena and 
notes." By Williaai Bammy, M«A.^ T.0.0*, Professor of Humanity In the 
TJuivernty of Glasgow. 1858. 
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inconceivable depravity of the others.. As affording a passing glance 
into the domestic life and general morality of Roman provincials (for 
Larinura, in the south of Italy, was the theatre of the numerous 
tragedies in which the miscreant Oppianicus figured as a murderer, 
some seventy or sixty years u.c,), the speech itself, and the editor’s 
clear and ela\)orate prolegomena, are interestiifg; we see that even re¬ 
publican BoinQ had attained a social condition marked by the most 
shocking depravity, and was fast tending towards the abyss of iniquity, 
public and private, which engul[)hed the Imperial epoch. 

“Ana”*7 arc usually interesting; they are not, or ought not to bo, 
either didactic or homiletic, but should abound in charming little nug¬ 
gets of wisdom or of wit, which may be gleaned from the writings or 
the conversation of most eminent literary men. Mr. Bohn is a judge 
of the j)ublio taste, but it has occurred to us that his zeal for the pro¬ 
duction of these substantial five or six shilling volumes occasionally 
outruns discretion. There is very little of Mr. Foster’s in this volume, 
and that little was scarcely worth reprinting. The great bulk is made 
up of extracts from books of travels, uiMlertakcii during the earlier part 
of the present century, wbich seem to have ])asscd under Mr. Foster’s 
notice for the purjioses of review, but he liad only to deal with the 
relation of actual iacts and occurrences, which ho was unable to con¬ 
tradict or affirm. Such subjects as Hinder’s celebrated Australian 
voyage, accompanied as it wiis b}' so eminent a man as Dr. Robert 
Brown,* now probably the solo survivor of an expedition which ranks 
among the antiquitios of Australia; Moore's account of Infanticide in 
Hindostan, Krusonstern’s Voyage round the World (IS03-6), Forbes’s 
India and its IVoplo, jMr, Polack’s voiy sensible observations during 
his New Zealand explorations between the years D?31-7, are inte¬ 
resting to those wlio care to know what tlie world was, b(^fore its rapid 
revolutioniring under tlie influence of steam. Whex'e Mr. Foster 
favours us with independent criticism, we discern but a very common 
amount of critical acumen. Examples occur on the subject of epic 
poetry, apropos to Mr. Cottle’s forgotten “ Fall of Cambria;” in the 
notice of J)r. Fisgrave’s inane ‘‘Midas; or a Serious Inquijy concerning 
Taste and tleniuson Lord Erakine’s noble Speech in the House of 
Lords, in 1809, on the Bill for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, then 
Tcjecttd; Campbell’s I’ravels in Southern Africa, and in the reflections 
on Mr. Walter Scott’s work cn the border antiquities of England and 
Scotland, 1814-17. ^ 

Professor Assing has produced a volume of travels on the wcU-woni 
subject of modern Greece.^® It is the production of a well-informed, 
painstaking, conscientious traveller,who laborioasly determined to trust 
no other eyes than his own; and relates what he saw with accuracy 
and fidelity. There is none of that flashy flippancy of style which 

- »-^ --- - : 

Fosteriana: cotiBisting of Thoughts, Refloctious, and Criticisms of John 
Foster.*' Ihlitod by Henry G. Bohn, 1S5S. 

* Written before the dt^ath of this distinguished man, wbich bapponsd on the 
10th June. 

IB ** OriochiRcho Belsen unit Studien.’* Yon. F. J. Assing, Profisssoran der 
Univorsitat Kopunhagtn. gyo. MeU. 1857. » 
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deforms so many modern tourist sketches in our own tongue. The • 
notice of the classical Eurotas or Titaresius, or rather of its bed, 
as it appears to the modern traveller, describes one of the many diffi¬ 
culties which beset the geography of Homer, suggesting very con¬ 
siderable doubts that he ever studied personally the topography of the 
scenes he describes. • 

“Ill the vicinity of Tumovo, a few slender poplars are met with, aiul one 
sees a broad, sandy river-bed. A long bridge of twelve or fifteen arches, shows 
that here, at certain times, a considerable stream must fiow; at present, how¬ 
ever, the bed was dry, affording snlBcicnt reason for the modern name, Xeragi 
=drv river. I have seldom in nature seen anything so strange as tins broad 
yellow bed of sand, anil scarcely believed my eyes, that it is of ibis si ream of 
which Homer speaks in the 2nu book of the * Iliad’—vv. 751—5.” 

“ Ot r’ ifitpTOV Tiraprja-iov tpya tv€fiovTO, 

Or p* fr Jlr^vtiov Trpoici xaXXipoov vda>p. 

Oi;8’ o y€ Hriv(t<a av^iputryfrai (tpyvpn^ivr}, 

AXXa re pnv Ka6virtp$€if (mppn i}vt€ fXaiou 
OpKov yap ifivov Srvyor v6aros eorti/ a7roppQ)|,” 

Similar phenomena are, however,to be witnessed in Spain,asmentioned 
by Rossmassler in his ‘‘ Rcise-Erinnerungen aus Spanien.” 

TJic Libraries^® Act, which to become active, requires the assent of 
two-tbirds of the ratepayers of any^ parish having a i)opulation over ton 
thousand souls, called together at tlic requisition of at least ten ratejiayers 
to the overseers of tlic poor of such parish, is at j)rcsont a dead letter 
in most of tlie populous towns of England. It is^Mr. Feilde’s object to 
rouse attention to the great advantages, social and economic, to the 
million by the active operation of this law. He is so obviously in the 
right that he should carefully have avoided any appearance of in¬ 
tolerance or fanaticism, even in the cause of real improvement, and 
might liave allowed for the natural repugnance of human nature in 
general, and of London ratepayers in particular, to even the most trifling 
additions to the heavy total of their annual rates. The suectss of the 
attempts already made to establish these cheap lending public lilirarios 
in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and in the 
towns of Salford and Oxford, will produce its cflbct in other ))arts of 
England, as the beneficial working of the Act becomes .apparent. It is 
hopeless to support such institutions by the caprieious aid of mere volun¬ 
tary contributions, likely to be withdrawn at any moment of pressure. 
Among the artizan and mechanic population of the large towns of 
northern England, there is a mass of fermenting and dissatisfied talent 
and energy, pent in their narrow limits by poverty and contracted 
knowledge, which like the subterranean iloods of Artois, can only be¬ 
come apparent when relieved of the pressure which coerces them. 

“ On the Advantages of Free Public News-rooms and Lending Libraries, in 
an Address to the Ratepayers of Camberwell." By M. H. Feilde, Esq.^ 1858. 
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OCTOBER 1, IBoS. 

Art. I. —France under Louis Napoleon. 

• 

Leg Codes Frani,ais, collationnes sur les Tcxtes Ojficiels. Sine 
Edition. Par Louis Tripier, Avocat ii la Oour Itnperiale de 
Paris, Uooteiir cu Droit, et Membre du Conseil Gj'nieral do la 
Youne. Paris; Cotillon,Libraire du Conseil d'Etnt. 18-37. 

T he difficulty of justly estimating the import of contemporary 
events has been so signally illustrated all through history by 
the errors of deed and opinion into which the keenest intellects 
have fallen, that its acknowledgment has passed into a hackneyed 
phrase of commonplace wisdom, without, however, in any manner 
conducing to a practical remedy of this deficiency. Age after 
age has been regularly denounced as nu epoch of decay by those 
who, grown grey in the struggle for objects imperfectly attained, 
nro smarting with dasappointmeut, while it has ns regularly been 
hailed as the dawn of fulfilment by those still in the flush of 
youth, who perceive pledges for the achievement of their high- 
wrought hopes in what they hold to bo the signs of their age’s 
requirements. Age after age has nevertheless rolled on without 
that downfall con-sidered imminent by the one class, and without 
that happy glory trustful!^ expected by the other. If the effort of 
keeping judgment unwnrped by sensations induced through per¬ 
sonal circumstances be thus proved as almost beyond the reach 
even of individual thinkers, its possibility must be quite out of 
the question with the public in general. The province of the 
public being action, its disposition, by a law of nature, will ever 
be under the influence of some dominant impulse that eoncea- 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVm.]-NEW Ssares^Vol. XIV. No, U. X 
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trates vigour, but likewise liumes into exaggerations, entailing 
disappointments which involve fluctuations in opinion. A most 
remai'knble example of such oscillations in public opinion is now 
exliibited in England with reference to the second French Empire 
and its represontntivq Louis Napoleon. A creation, but the 
other day regarded with tlic curiosity attaching to an organiza¬ 
tion deemed possible only in an entirely dilfcront state of the 
world from ours, sprang to life again, and attained, as it were, 
overnight, an appearance of vigour which made people wonder 
how they could have ever been blind to the truth of its seeming 
lifelessncss having all along been but the slumber of repose. At 
the same moment a man, hithci’to made sport of as the typo of a 
political cloAvn and adventurer, hecumo suddenly elevated into 
respect as a mysterious moutlipieee of recondite policy, and a 
truly trusty counsellor for confiding friendship. All at once this, 
hum of concordant reliance was awkAvnrdly disturbed by the 
occurrence of a few obscure 4)iit jarring incidents, when, just as 
v,e were afresh settling dowm into olden confidouco, the grenades 
of tlie J4th of January, followed by a series of most astoundiyg 
explosions, have prostrated us back into a state of doubt which 
even weakens our belief in former estimates. At this moment it 
indeed deserves our best eflbrts to obtain a correct insight into 
the position of the goveraincnt of France, for France affects the 
whole world by l»er convulsions, and wdielher Imperialism prove 
permanent or not, it is certain that the ])re.sent is proguant with 
consequences. Iii attempting, therefure, to give jin account here 
of the main features of Imperial administration, pointing out tlio 
elements that contribute to its cslublislimcut, and those which, in 
our belief, awe sapping its existence, we do not venture to affirm 
ourselves beyond reach of the influences above mentioned us un¬ 
consciously warping judgment, but our honest purpose is neither 
to make an apology fur a political party nor a libel on an existing 
government. 

Misconception was the mainspring in the establishment of the 
second Empire. An exaggerated alarm at the imminence of a 
Socialist llepublic made people en’oneously believe society, when 
already saved by its own individual oxertious in the sanguinary 
days of June, to be still in need of a champion aimed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers. Under the influence of this fear, a large number 
of persons willingly sncriijced all other considerations to secure 
an efficient bulwark against anarchical aggression in a govera- 
ment fortified by unusual authority, whose excessive powers were 
by them, however, expected to be merely of the temporary nature 
of a dictatorship, called ibr by the extreme reqoirements of a 
season, and to he oxm'ciscd with the. view of re^Kiving iiE^iedi* 
ments which endangered general safety. A t^ange mistake. 
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furthermore, prevailed amongst the most intelligent classes of 
French society as to Louis Napoleon's character. They were 
induced to el^ct him President because, split amongst themselves 
by party , dissensions, they thought it/best to compromise their 
differences at that critical time by a clioico which, through its 
dynastic character, would gratify their common hostility to the 
Republic, while they expected it to supply them with a brainless 
puppet, who would be the toy of their suggestions. Both these 
views, widely apart in their drigin—the one springing from an 
honest though mistaken impulse, the other inspired by mis¬ 
chievous policy—coincided, nevertlioless, in one point. Both 
were bent on achieving a result which was intended but as a 
means for ulterior ends—^both accordingly sought to compass 
something in itself to be but of temporary duration; but the first 
wished it to operate with the arbitrary action of a dictatorship, 
while tho second tried to contrive the malleable material of a 
oomproinise, allowing free scope fof play of party pui*pose. But 
there were other circumstances at work which foiled these cal¬ 
culations, and clothed Louis Napoleon with authority more 
arbitrary and lasting than had ever been contemplated. First, 
the estimate formed of his character was altogether incorrect. Ho 
turned out to be a man possessing in a remarkable degree 
tenacity of purpose and a resolute will of his own; so that the 
calculations based on his submission to foreign guidance were 
wofully at fault. Events had at that conjuncture likewise removed 
from the public scene all other pretenders to sovereign authority 
in France, endowing him consequently with a position of extra¬ 
ordinary advantage. Tho elder Bourbons were deceased for the 
ptjople; and tlie feeble efforts made in tlieir behalf by a knot of 
disaffected politicians had not even acquired for their trifling 
schemes the importance of plots. The younger branch was, on 
the other hand, labouring under the discredit resulting from the 
undignified conduct of Louis Philippe, and from the pusillanimous 
manner in which th» dynasty had deserted itself. The Republic, 
again, brought about no one knew how or wherefore, and ac¬ 
quiesced in at the moment rather as the acknowledgment of the 
void created by a thorough collapse, than proclaimed of a delibe- 
mte purpose by any party, brought an accession of strength to 
any preteudev, by the fact of its own unpopularity. But there 
was yet another circumstanoe, too generally overlooked by poli¬ 
tical speculators, which made itself felt with irresistible force— 
namely, tho fascination exercised by the name of Napoleon 6n 
the illiterate massof the rnstio population—afliscinetion partaking 
of the mythic, and in history only to be compared to f^ legendary 
glory of Oharlemagne. Any one not w^l acquainted vnth Ijso 
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vrhat ■wild fancies animated their enthusiasm for Louis Napoleon, 
who was regarded ns a St. Michael come to slay that loathsome 
monster the Eepublic, ravenous for taxes. Never^has the tran- 
scendant spell of a great and cherished n^e on the simple minds 
ol a people been more singularly manifested. The country people 
literally flocked in excited mobs to tender their votes for the 
nephew of tliat Emperor in the grey overcoat, whose wretchedly 
engraven image hung, ns that of a household saint, over most 
cottnge hearths, and whose deeds of glory and of greatness formed 
the staple matter for tlie housewife’s and the grandfather’s talk on 
long winter’s eves. Many were, in their profound ignorance, 
actuated by such superstitious notions as to believe the nephew 
to be the old Corporal himself, risen from the tomb for his people’s 
delivery in the hour of need; and, as a body, all were inspired 
with the most foolish expectations of a golden age of plenty and 
prosperity, to be secured by his infallible intervention. Delusion 
of this kind was in its fren^ beyond all control of reason, had 
such then been actively exerted to dispel it; but, like the flush 
of fever, it likewise must necessarily he limited in duration, and 
doomed to result in disappointment proportioiiably profound to 
the exaggerated pitch of its expectations. 

These were the circiunstauces that contributed to invest Louis 
Napoleon at once with a presidential authority, easily converted 
by him into an unlimited dictatorship ; hut the causes that induced 
him to make that peculiar application of bis power exhibited in 
the iron system of his present government are to be found in his 
character and education, licneath a demeanour wearing the look 
of impassable placidity he possessed a stern will, which, by con¬ 
stant direction, had been hardened into an unrclaxing tenacity of 
a settled purpose, while within a nature seemingly cold and dull 
there lurked a spirit animated with passion,, but the more intense 
that its fire had been guardedly restrained, and which in the hour 
of venture could count on the' support of n courage as reckleas 
about personal risk as it was free from nois^ swagger. No man 
has been more devoid of those trappings of talent which set off a 
figure to advantage. Louis Napoleon’s qualities arc altogether 
of that unobtrusive kind which, like the hidden marrow of n 
frame, never strike the eye, and thus the blank in his appearance 
lets the glance of the keenest judges glide past Jiim as presenting 
no feature worthy of attention. This alhaitce of passion and 
discretion, this power of .holding the former in hand, and render¬ 
ing it subordinate to a settled direction, is the essential peculiarity 
of ft nature able to supply the went of ready and spontaneous 
^gestion within its limited capacity by application and thorough 
' ^Qtification with an embraced system. As in the ordinary, 
.events of life a fervent on4 undoubting faith supplies to a tnist- 
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ful soul remedy and consolation for every disappointment— 
steadying resolution against adversity, and emboldening to strag¬ 
gle against difficulty, misfortune, and danger with a confidence to 
be inspired only by the conviction that no hostility can ultimately 
prevail over one strong in the armour ot righteousness—"SO the 
system of the first Napoleon, presented to the imagination of his 
nephew as a legacy to his family, proved the inspiration and 
strength of his political conduct. Brought in contact with 
parties and factions at a loss how to act under a conflicting strain 
of prudential considerations, Louis Napoleon proceeded with the 
decision of a man who never entertains even the shadow of a 
douht about the correctness of his views. While France was 
anxiously searching a remedy for her troubles, he proffered, and 
what is mox’e imposed, the application of a regimen with a con¬ 
fident assertion about its efficacy which had weight with men 
labouring under hesitation. But tlys regimen was nothing more 
than the old Empire, only modified in foreign policy, and there¬ 
fore of so despotic a nature as to be incompatible with the indis¬ 
pensable condition for a people's healtliy state. It is a system 
based not on the subordination but on the subjection of the 
individual; it substitutes for the excellent action of civic spirit the 
arbitrary impulses of an imperious guardianship that must neces¬ 
sarily wax daily in exaction under the influence of indulgence; 
and its fundamental principle is one of such rigidity as to make 
the fabric resemble an ii'on cage, whose bars may in one sense be 
valuable ns staving off danger from without, but p?ocure this 
advantage for the inmate by crippling his health and vigour. So 
absolufely is I.ouis Napoleon devoid of all originality in his ad¬ 
ministrative institutions, that it will hardly be possible to point 
out any part of his constitution which is not a slavish copy of an 
(•xisting model in that of the first Empire. Instead of mastering 
the import of bis uncle's history, his intellect has been spell¬ 
bound by its political forms, and his domestic polity is a matter 
of mechanical conipifsition, whoso inflexible parts can bo estimated 
to a nicety through the test of e.xpericnce. Before, however, 
proceeding to enter upon the incongruities between bis reproduc¬ 
tions and the state of things to wliich they were to be applied, it 
should be well borne in mind how the circumstances attending 
the very outset of Louis Napoleon’s career involved contradictions 
containing the germ of inevitable discontent and defection. He 
was raised to power by men who, shaking with fear, were only 
anxious for an immediato shelter against danger—by politiahl 
schemers who sought for their purposes n momexi^sryl^ce, and 
by the frenzy of an ignorant peasantry, who, dmn^ with fkbuiods 
expcctationB, believed him to be possefiwii of miraculous poyii^ ; 
but all theso coincided in one essential jj^int— their favouiiMble 
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dispositions were all of a prospective and expectant cast, and 
entertained Lonis Napoleon’s elevation as a means to bring about 
something beyond. But the nature of his government is neces¬ 
sarily contrary to all accommodation, being a system essentially 
inflexible and exacting, and, as long as it lasts, an engine of 
terrilic force. Europe, trembling to see such power in the hands 
■ of a man hitherto known merely as a restless adventurer and the 
hereditary representative of ambitious aggression, became affected 
towards him with admiring delight when, instead of a firebrand, 
he showed him:»elf a discreet and moderate statesman in inter¬ 
course with other nations. His assurance that “ I i’Empire e'est 
la paix,” was gratefully re-echoed in every cabinet, and not 
unnaturally biassed opinion abroad in favour of his domestic 
policy. But Louis Napoleon’s talents are restricted to foreign 
affairs; his capacity is essentially that of a diplomatist; and his 
clear appre^ation of the \ alpe of nn alliance with England is 
strong proof of independent judgment in one otherwise so entirely 
under the influence of Napoleonic maxims. Specific aptitude, 
fostered by study and travel, has n(?'quired for him a correct insight 
into the relations of states, while the prominent feature of his 
uncle's misfortune has probably riveted his attention upon the 
danger of warfare to the neglect of those administrative faults 
which actively precipitated his downfall. It therefore seems to 
US'that a marked difference should be justly made between Louis 
Napoleon the diplomatist and Jjonis Napoleon the administrator, 
the one beifig a man of insight and natural talents, while the 
other is a lay figure immovably set in an attitude. But no 
foreign policy, however able, is of itself sufficient for the perma¬ 
nent support of a government. 

The question whether the Imperialist form of govemraent will 
la.st, or at least elaborate itself into a satisfactory settlement, does 
not depend upon the fact of its being objectionable in parts, but 
upon bow far, in spite of such drawbacks, it still responds to the 
real requirements of the Eroneb people. The first thing that 
strikes our attention is the wide difference between the circum¬ 
stances of the nation at the epochs of the erection of the two 
Empires as compared with the identity of their institutions. The 
first Empire arose, not unnaturally, in a season when the require¬ 
ments of the State, distracted by intestine conflicts of the fiercest 
kind, and reduced by the strain of gigantio wars abroad, called 
out for captainship as the one tiling immediately needed. The 
temper of the nation was tberafore affected by a feeling which 
di^Jy famded to maka military govmnmnk popular, while 
brilliant swoess and the continotijliien of waetfKO caused its stiin* 
dtseiptine to be bmne with at home for tiw s4t«.of He walne 
,d||liin8t the finreigner, ^ot the second £m^ has no sach 
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for its introduction, and no such patriotic purpose to pursue. It 
has nothing to grapple with hut the subtle element of political 
ptmciples. lasted of being called upon to gather an arsenal of 
strength to be discharged upon a hated enemy, circumstances 
oblige it to apply itself to that internal economy which can no 
more be satisfactorily regulated by mere force than the organic 
notion of the human system can be corrected by castigation. 
The second Empire, finding itself face to face with a state la¬ 
bouring under a deeply-seated administrative disease, pretends, 
with the recklessness of quack practice, to have healed it, when 
in truth it only removes outward signs of virulence by driving 
it inward, while that iron Irold, formerly tolerated as a gauntlet 
for the nation’s champion, now lies upon the neck of the people 
with the unmitigated weight of coercive oppression. Louis Na¬ 
poleon’s diplomatic glance has not been blind to the difference 
in the present situation of France from what it was in his uncle’s 
time, and therefore the second ESipire has been proclaimed a 
social dictatorship, purporting to’give that settled expression 
to certain principles for which France is affirmed to have vainly 
struggled since the Revolution, lie announces himself to be the 
representative of 178H, and declares his system to be but that 
absolute form of seasonable principles which is best suited 
to the French character. Now, this we hold to be an entire 
fallacy with regard to the import of liis government. The prin¬ 
ciple for which Fmnce struggled at the Revolution, and evM 
since, is liberty. The manner of that struggle naturally bears 
in itself traces of those failings which, from the fact of their pre¬ 
vailing extent, first induced an effort at reform, but had also 
been productive'of obnoxious habits by tbeir duration. The 
struggle has been, moreover, complicated by circumstances to 
be expected from so violent an effort and from the emancipated 
apecnlation of the age. Liberal tendencies have not proceeded with 
prudent evenness; and under influence of the strongest impulse 
that has yet occurred in the history of Rie world, political aspira¬ 
tions have straggled beyond bounds. Thus a torrent which, duly 
guided, would at once have permanently changed the face of 
things, has weakened its force by straying to the lealme of 
Socialism and Communisin. But these extravagances do not 
materially affect the bulk of di^sition, being incidenta. as insepa¬ 
rable from a great movement* as depredation^ on banks are 
the flow of a great stream: the cause of every French event since 
1788 has always been a desire for freedomu.. Freedom wss the 
cloak .under wfaieh the Bourboxe atole hack ^ ^nednfil vss ^ 
motive of the Revolution of 18^; . fieedoia wns songkit in'timae. 
pmrliunen^y < struggles which .on&rjMptddy lesmted 
OAfMirsphe of 1848.; and &esdAia,imwstRL remsiiin the of 
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desire. But owing to events, trad also to a peculiar disposition in 
the French people, the Executive in France has been allowed to 
attain proportions incompatible with a free people. Now, al¬ 
though the irksomeness of this rule has irrevocably disaffected 
public opinion, yet the men who strove for reform having con¬ 
tracted infection from the atmosphere of their early association, 
carried into rebellion pernicious habits. Reforming zeal has, 
-consequently, remained comparatively barren, because, whereas 
the remedy required for France was freedom, each effort at re¬ 
form has, on the contrary, proceeded despotically. Centuries of 
resignation to authority acting in behalf of public welfare in the 
manner of injunction, have so wedded French minds to notions 
about its efficacy, that, when actuated by a passion for reform, 
they have always been hurried into the fatal error of believing 
the substitution of a new authority, armed for its purpose with 
the Sfame excessive prerogative, as the old one, to be all that was 
requisite for the achievement of a better state of things. Instead 
of perceiving how the evil lay in a practice which must exhaust 
the general system by draining its vigour for the nourishment of 
an organism fostered into monstrous proportions, France, alive 
but to the fact of its want of health, has made efforts which 
themselves are all deeply affected with the disease in question. 
Spasmodic attempts to contrive new machines of government, big 
enough to fill up the whole space out of which the old one had 
been just ejected, characterize the whole cotirse of French reform, 
and, consequently, a dictatorship really to promote the good of 
France would have to proceed in the most self-denying spirit— 
to wean the people fi*om its vicious superstition in power resident 
in the State as something by itself apart from the collective result 
of individual combination, to'instruct in the duty of personal 
contribution to tho action of the commonwealth, and to give an 
impulse towards those independent habits of civism which alone 
can ensure a nation's health. Vainly do we, however, look for 
the smallest indiciition which might ccmnect the second Empire 
witli the furtherance of these objects. On the contrary, so 
thoroughly does it partake of the faulty principles which have 
caused France’s misfortunes, that instead of being, as it affirms, 
the expression of its requirements, it is rather the consummation of 
its errors, and instead of giving any shape to that relief from 
executive oppression which alone can save it from ultimate pros* 
tration, it has lent the deceptive confirmation of a settlement 
endow^ with all the semblance of power and the insignia of 
recognised government to those schemes of arbitrary disposition, 
which, while presented in the nakedness of mere tb^ry, oonld 
never command extended etietttioxi:. Disabled by its nature from 
engrafUng itself upon what is genuine and wholesome in French 
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refoim, the Empire identifies itself not nnnaturfllly ■with those 
distortions which have crippled its progress, and in fact, as regards 
the baneful intervention of on engine superseding the emotions of 
independent men by a discipline which is to drill them into 
puppets, the difference between Louis Blanc and Louis Napoleon 
reduces itself to a difference between two names and two men. 
'I’he regeneration of society, professed to be achievable by the 
former tlirough a system which in the name of humanity exacts 
a mute and equal submission to inexorable maxims, practicable 
only by the sacrifice of qualities which, though easily misdirected, 
are yet essential to all manly worth, is by the latter proclaimed 
in the name of august authority and by the undisguised method 
of compulsory enforcement, hlisconception, the origin of the 
second Empire, is thei el'ore also its inheritance, for instead of being 
the legitimate fulfilment of the llovolution, it is but the legitimate 
consequence of iudulgence in that, political vice wliicli inspired 
the worst excesses of its peremptory temper. 

1 iOuis Napoleon's first act was a repetition of the J8th Brnmoire, 
his second w'as the arbitrary revival of a set of corporations iii- 
veritcd by his mioJo, and which expcrienco had made public 
opinion regard ns mere effigies of institutions. The particulars 
attending the first do not concern us here, but it merits observa¬ 
tion, what an unfortunate influence an origin in fraud, violence, 
and peijnry must have upon the consideration of a government 
^vJiich ostentatiously professes the object of its establishment to 
have been the vindication of law, order, and virtue. The second 
event was in itself 4 )f no importance wliatever; a slavish copy of 
a sham constitution, without one novel ingi'odient capable of excit¬ 
ing the least expectation ns to its possible efficiency, could not for 
a moment remove from public opinion the impression that autho¬ 
rity vested exclusively in the sovereign. To bring therefore the 
temper of this authority into nnison with the temper of the 
country—^to cement a fellow-feeling between sovereign and people 
—to attach to majesty by ties of affection those classes whence a 
mob draws its chief recruits—was the task which Louis Napoleon 
believed himself about to accomplish. He aimed at acquiring a 
national position like that which once fell to tJie lotof Henry IV., 
and which allowed the government founded by him to swell into 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. The nation relieved from an:dous 
disturbance by the intervention of a provident government was to- 
be put in the way of profitably pursning its material avocations^ 
so that the sovereign to whose wise care tMs a£aence should be 
duo would'be cherished by the people, and bis dynan^^tendered 
incarnate with happiness in popular shperstitioib, would become^ • 
the object of apolitical idolatry tlmt muatprcive ahnlwoik agoiiMIt 
revolutionary turmoil. But to inaugurate a miUenniuni df-suph 
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placid contentment proceeding from above, it was necessary to 
eradicate the noxious elements of opposition residing in an im¬ 
pulse towards reform from within, which binder the influence of 
representative governments had been growing in France since the 
time of the first Empire. This tendency it is tnio was but par¬ 
tially spread, but still it did exist, was in its nature inexorably 
hostile, and so inextricably’interwoven, with the parliamentary 
system, in a manner identified with the associations of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, that Louis Napoleon, without having any choice 
in the matter, was obliged from self-defence to b^in his rule by a 
wai' against existing organization. Now Louis Napoleon has 
never got beyond this primary struggle necessary for clearing the 
ground fur his edifice—a struggle imposed on him by the mere 
fact of contact with the society of his own day, and .for guidance 
. in which little if any instruction can be gleaneel from the first 
Empire. The capital fact to be noticed, therefore, in his career 
ns ruler is the want of solid success accompanying his keen 
aggression: on the one hand, he is engaged in a desperate con¬ 
flict against political elements, which by their subtlety baffle 
Jus inadequate measures; on the other, he is unrelaxingly wedded 
to the conception of the Empire as it was; and at a loss to 
adapt its deficiencies to present requirements, by modifying its 
rigid fashion in accordance with circumstances, he is, by head¬ 
strong persistence in his peculiar views, bit by bit drifted so 
far from the democratic position ho originally aimed at assuming 
as to be obliged to have recoume to the coercion of unmitigated 
tyranny as his sheet-anchor, so that now Iqp government is a 
matter of summary injunction like the direction of an army, 
and his administration is reduced to a band of police agents 
responsible merely to him and bound by no considerations but 
his decree. But tlie unfaltering steadiness and readiness of pur¬ 
pose wliich so signally marked the steps of Louis Napoleon, 
while merely pursuing the restoration of a previous model, has 
deserted him as soon as he engaged in devnung supplementary 
additionl fttm his dwn suggestions. Sometimes advmitQrously 
desirous to impress ideas of modern progress into his service, as 
when he manifested strong mclination towtnrds Iree-trade, at others 
rushing into outrageous sallies of ooercion, defiant of th«> com¬ 
monest poneiples of right—us is the famous zninistenal injunc¬ 
tion ior the eale of hrost property—Louis NapoLeoji haa repeatedly 
been, met with aa oppositioB in presence of which he has suddenly 
swerved from hisdMg^. Being unable to entertain the shadow 
of a su^icion that tee Empire ki itsidf may net jcet^ond fully to 
the genuina likinnof tha people^ Louis Na^kon-with that want 
of eonfidenae and aiil>poaaeastou!iit hkadirnttiaiMtuoanafuration 
uttnateurat .te4aade«paik tidsnt^ haa tahmi aiqwpolanfy,'when 
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(locicledly manifested, to be a competent condemnation of his 
individual meassres, provided alw^ays that there be no direct 
precedent for them in the old Empire, nor- such a visible necessity 
us renders them indispensable for buttressing the very foundations 
of his own; two cases in which he proceeds under the guidance 
of inexorable conviction admitting of no hesitation. Out of 
France where he is mainly judged by the boldness of bis advent 
to power, the want of steady judgment and insight evinced in his 
regulations for appliance at home has escaped notice, but it is a 
fact, illustrations of which we will point out iiirther on, that in 
dealing with circumstances of domestic policy his resolutions 
have been in general inefficiently conceived, for the most part 
inopportunely adopted, and often, as suddenly abandoned. 

When Louis Napoleon assumed exclusive power he perfectly 
understood what was involved by the nature of his position. 
His elevation was to be the degradation of intelligence—its con¬ 
viction of political unfitness at the bar of the world—the de¬ 
thronement of mind, as manifestly incompetent to direct action, 
ridiculously perplexed in its deliberation and selfishly exclusive 
in its proqd pedantry. For the wayward and inefficient suggea* 
tions of conflicting conceits he offered^to substitute a wise and 
vigorous guardianship, and such a state of things being essentially 
repulsive to the independent feeling generated in t^ breasts of 
those who are conscious of enlightenment, he sought to ally him¬ 
self with those masses whose interests he affiimed had been shame¬ 
fully neglected by the superciliousness of vain pedants- He there¬ 
fore hid the common usurper beneath the character of the people's 
delegate elected to acquire for them their rights, and asjbhese rights 
were made the stalking-horse for his ambition, so tiro conceited 
arrogMice of barren pedantry was made the war-cry of a crusade 
against education, the corner-stone of all free government, and 
winch, unless removed and positively crushed, he justly felt must 
prove the block against which his system would be dashed to 
pieces. The first iheaaure in this sense was morally the sap- 
pression of the Press, which in France ha^ more influence on 
public oj^on throughout the country Aan even ^ debater in. 
the Gbambers; a foot wbieb may be ex^mmi aa eemneoted wKk 
the literary and abstract sonroe of inspittttan whence Fssiudi 
political speculstioa is derived. A immber (di^ influentmliaiiih 
rCspecfobls joumdb w^ at onee Mpgress^ on tiie cot^ ^ 
the find Becenffier, Ifidfi, while the gsneanil lawn the 

prent nndnrvrent. stringent modifieati^ by r48nner^ tiie iTtk 
February, whi(^-prohibited the pnb&nthm aegr 

jownaliirithmrik-.the !pee^as’^BSiMti«r ed 
rested the appotataM^ ogJtIb fonsi eonfismn»MB^bf itsaditori 
joncaals in eaariaaee at the dida of thin 
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this obligation, but the successors of their then editors would be 
subject to the same approval on the part of government. Likewise 
the government assumed the right of administering an official 
reproof to papers giving circulation to a statement of any kind 
which might be displeasing to it, such reproof to bo tcxtunlly 
inserted at the very beginning of the first number issued after its 
receipt, and ihree of them exposing the journal to suspension at 
the good will of tlie government. These stringent regulations, in 
themselves more than sufficient to reduce the press to subjection, 
are, however, far from being the only means at the disposal of 
government, and habitually had recourse to by it for the coercion of 
an obnoxious journal. The insertion of the most harmless piece 
of erroneous information in sonie coiTespondent’s letter, or even 
if derived at second-hand from some foreign journal, exposes to 
an action for the propagation of falsehood ; the accidental omis¬ 
sion of a stamp on a number issued, or of a signature at the 
bottom of the most trivial paragraph, even if copied from a 
foreign paper, renders amenable to a charge of misdemeanour 
{d^lit), and two condemnations involve necessary suppression. 
Nor is the government content to reserve these tijjmendous 
weapons for the repressidll of persevering disaffection; it actively 
brings them into daily play against every journal that is not ready 
to subside into its humble moutlunccc. Livnch law, for instance, 
rendeiN publication in the papers incumbent for the validity of 
certain decisions and deeds, and the prefets have now assumed 
the prerogative of naming journals ns alone permitted to insert- 
such announcements, because those excluded from this privilege 
are speedily reduced to ruin, the coat of these advertisements 
being the main financial support of French journals. So the 
government also limits as it likes the journals allowed to be sold 
by the newsvenders in the streets; an act not only of unjust 
oppression against those which are prohibited, but likewise of 
monstrous patronage in favour of those thus put in exclusive 
possession of the market. Amongst the pitpers long excluded 
from public sale iri* Paris were the Sit^cle. and the Presse, tho 
latter of which, as an evening paper, mainly circulated by the 
venders on the Boulevards, has encountered most severe losses 
by this arbitrary decree. It is only a wonder that the French 
Press has not entirely soccumbed to such an array of persecution. 
We hav^ been unable to obtain an accurate list of journals sup¬ 
pressed or indirectly crushed by this restrictive system, but even 
the following names that occur to os at haphazard are sufficient to 
give some idea how pertinaciously private opinion is hnnted down. 

I0fioTsaire suppressed, 1853; Im Revue de Parie first eus- 
]^#K1, then suppressed, in 1856; L’AsumhUe NaHonaU, alter 
tVifluspensions, was forced to change its title to Speetateur ,—sup - 
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pressed, 1858; Le Si^cle has had three reprimands and one condem¬ 
nation; La Gazette de France three reprimands; LaPresse three 
reprimands and one snspeusion; Le Constitutionnel two repri¬ 
mands ; La Verite de Lille exitinct; La Gazette du Languedoc 
ditto; Le Moniteur duLoiret ditto ; Le Progres duPas de Calais 
ditto. The fate of this last paper deserves notice, as having been 
the one in which Louis Napoleon himself used to write irom his 
prison at Ham. The most remarkable proceeding of the Imperial 
Government, as demonstrative of its determination to monopolize in 
its own hands the channels of general information, is its conduct 
towards the Manuel General de I’Instruction Primaire, a weekly 
paper in existence for twenty-five years, publislied by the house of 
Hachette, one of the most respected firms in the book trade, and 
edited by M. Bari’au, widely and deservedly known for his services 
in the cause of education. This paper, intended for circulation 
nmougst the country schoolmasters, was written in a most ex¬ 
emplary and efficient manner. To political polemics it made no 
pretensions, contenting itself with a condensed summary of the 
most important news of the day; but it contained articles of 
merit on such matters of literary and general instruction as might 
be advantageous to its class of readers* The worth of its con¬ 
tributions met with adequate acknowledgment, so that its circula¬ 
tion extended almost to every school in the country. But the 
mere fact that a paper enjoying so much consideration, and so 
widely spread amongst a class tliat might infiuence local opinions, 
should appear witliout a manifest badge of its dependence on 
Government, was enough to give umbrage. I’lie Minister of 
Instruction accordingly caused the Gazette des Instituteurs to 
be started, which, aided by a State subvention, was offered at the 
nominal price of five francs a year; au_d the Inspectors of Schools 
received Ministerial instructions to exert their utmost infiuence 
to induce their subordinates, the masters, to take it Now this 
Gazette des Instituteurs is a must meagre, trifling, and fulsome 
publication. Of news it contains little beyond extracts from the 
Court Circular, but—and this is the significant fact of its 
publication—it teems with articles inculcating doctrines of abso¬ 
lute government, by clumsy eulogies of Cmsarism as incarnate in 
the dynasty of Bonaparte. The most interesting part of this trans¬ 
action is what now follows. Unable to compete against a rival 
assisted by such extraordinary help, the house of Hachette closed 
the issue of its paper on the 1 st of January, 1358, prefixing to. the 
last number**^ a clear explanation of the causes of this stoppage. 
“ During the twenty-five yeaw that the Manuel Qdn^ral has been 
in existence, it hu never failed," it is stated, “to,obtam*in its 

T _ - - -- - ■■ - ... -. -. , ■ 

* “ Hanael G4a. de flnstmctien Primaire," 29th: Dec."tBS7. • 
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favour the moat honourable testimonies. Amongst tiiese there is 
one which we are glad to be able to ^uote. Tbe present Minister 
of Public Instruction, in a letter to us of tbe 16th of January of 
this year, was pleased to declare that he appreciated our services, 
and that, if called upon to decide between us and a publication 
placed under his patronage, the instructors wore, and should 
always be, entirely (abeolument) free in their choice. Confident 
in tliis approbation, and the sympathy of the instructing body, 
we were preparing to commence our twenty-sixth year, when un¬ 
expected tidings modified our resolution. A political weekly 
journal, destined for instruction,- is about to appear, not only 
under the auspices of the Supreme Board of Pubho Instruction, 
but, os it appears, under its high directors. In the advertisement 
of this publication (and the Minister declares his entire adhesion 
to this ^vertisement), the responsible editor speaks in the name 

of the government.Although its price, hardly covering 

the cost of stamps and postage, seems to preclude ell competition, 
we would not even have recoiled from the sacrifice of lowering 
our price to the same level. But it has appeared to us that in 
establishing this publication, or, at least, in allowing it to be 
oft'OTod in its name, the supreme Board of Public Instruction 
itself desires to exercise on the members of primary instruction 
that influence which attaches to the exposition of political facts 

and the discussion of questions of social economy.To-day 

the continuatiun of the Manuel Getu^ral as a political journal 
might appear a sort of contest with authority. Such a contest is 
far from our wish. On the other hand, our well-known affection 
for our readers does not allow us, for reasons which they will 
appreciate, to put them under the necessity of choosing between 
the administration and ourselves.' We therefore resign to it 
those means of influence which it considers fitting to assume, 
although, ill our opinion, a voice completely independent is more 
authoritative for rendering acceptable even the best of doctrines.” 
The firm now issued a monthly magazine, treating exclusively of 
matters connected with education, agriculture, and science. In 
spite of an apparently overwhelming competition, of the strait¬ 
ened means and humble dependence of French schoolmasters, 
and of their consequent subjection to official influence, the inane 
mattmr of tbe Government organ and attaohment to (dd associa¬ 
tions havo contributed to secure for this m^azihe a oircnlation 
of from ItkfiOO to 12,000 suhsmbers, which, unless ifliecked by 
arbitrary prohibitions, will insure its existence. 

These are tbe public and sanctioned meamues avowedly cm- 
pl^fl by Government as its le{^ ^aogative; but there Is yet 
o^ndcstme exercise of autho^ that mresc is allowed to bo 
X0bwn to the public, because being oomprised-witbin xw possible 
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stretch of any legal attribute, it is simply a coercion by un¬ 
mitigated threat. It consists in a message to the editors of news¬ 
papers from the Minister of the Interior, forbidding any notifica¬ 
tion of this or that event. At first eight it is apparent bow so 
arbitrary and unlimited a power must lead to abuse; but exam¬ 
ples alone can afford a conviction of the absurd, comipt, and 
personal puqjoses to which this monstrous authority is continually 
applied by irresponsible functionaries. That, for instance, as was 
the case, the papers should have been warned, on the meeting of 
the Congress of Paris, not to insert any article ■wliich might tend 
to excite public expectation as to its results, or at the deaths of 
Bcranger and Manin should have been forbidden to publish the 
hour of their funerals, may find a natural exculpation in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the (iovemment. But tliis interference is often 


had recourse to on occasions when its secrecy alone saves the 
Govemnieiit from crushing ridicule, and for.purposes which have 
not even the excuse of being tlu):^ of the State. For a while 
some Paris journals contrived to subject Government measures 
to a smarting criticism, by guiotly cstablisliing their contradiction 
with sentiments oxpre.sscd in the “ ileuiorial do Sto. Helene” and 
the writings of Louis Napoleon. A ministerial prohibition to 
quote either the one or the other, procured relief from this in¬ 
convenient annoyance. At St. Denis an Imperial establishment 
has been founded, and put under the direct patronage of the 
Enij)ross, for the maintenance of poor orplian daughter’s of mem¬ 
bers of the Legion of Honour; that order having been endowed 
with distinctions which arc plainly dictated with a view to con¬ 
verting its members into a chivalrous body-guard of the Empire. 
Some tinre ago one of the ladies at St. Denis forgot herself so far 
as to elope with a young man, when aelually an order was com- 
municafod to the journals, forbidding mention of tlris occurrence, 
wliich might cast discredit on an Inipcuial establishment. And 
this monstrous dictation is brought into action by Goveimment 
agents for tlioir ovtsi benefit; for when very lately a similar 
incident happened between the son of a high functionary and a 
popular actress of the Tli^atre FrauQais, %hom he carried off, to 
tlie knowledge of all Paris, ilie father prevented norite of this 


event in tlie papers by a stringent inj unction. These orders 
being illcg-al, they are generally oommaiiioated verlndly; but as 
the responsible editor is not always to be found at the moment, 
tliey arc at times left in writing. Formerly the- Freneh 
used to publish tlie price of grain in the different ou^ets 
throughout the oountoy, together with the calculation of ^ con¬ 
sequent average price of bread. This appeared objeottomfole io 
Government, as likely to create dissatisfootion; .for 
during the period of scarcity, forced tbo bakers to eeft Iweadsiir 
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Paris at a price below remuneration, in years of plenty and olieap 
ness it was obliged to indemnify the trade by consenting to a 
proportionate overcharge. In consequence, the following order 
was transmitted to the papers, which we give in the original 
text:—" Les journaux ne devront pas donner soit implicitcment. 
soit indirectement la difference eutre le prix r6cl du pain et le 
prix auquel par suite de la compensation il doit etre paye. (Com¬ 
munique par le Ministre de I’lnterieur, Sept., 1850.;” Amongst 
the speculative enterprises connected with public works adopted 
by the Grovernment as a feverish stimulant to industry, is a pro¬ 
ject of improvement for Marseilles, entailing the reconstruction 
of a great part of the town. M. Mires, one of those financiul 
potentates who have risen to wealth and eminence by shrew'd 
speculation, formed a scheme for the accomplishment of this 
undertaking which met with Ministerial approval, and obtained 
for him the concession of this project. Hut shortly afterwards a 
quarrel ensued between the- Government and M. Mires. What 
its origin may have been has nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. Mir6s, possessed of his grant, proved intracta])le on some 
demand, and then the Government stooped to direct nil its 
influence for the purpose of foiling and ruining his speculation in 
the money-market. Mir^s is the proprietor of the “ Journal des 
Chemins do Fer," in which he of course advertised hi.s prospectus 
of an undertaking sanctioned with Government authority; but 
the latter, not satisfied with already couuteracting his eflbrts on 
the Stock Exchange, actually interdicted the pnblicatiou in other 
papers of a commercial enterprise in which a man had embarked 
his money by its encouragement, and which now it tried to ruin 
merely for the sake of wreaking vengeance on an uncompliant 
dealer. The prohibition sent to the papers ran thus “ Inter¬ 
diction formelle de reproduire I’article public par le ‘ Journal des 
Chemins de Fer,’ Nro. du 22 Mai, page 142, intituld Socie't6 do 
la Veille Ville de Marseille.” Such unscrupulous coercion has at 
least accomplished outward uniformity. With a ready axe sus¬ 
pended over them, in the hands of an excediioner bat too liappy 
to have an occasion Ut let it fall, every paper is in hourly agony 
of extinction, nntil craven-heartedness has so possessed their pro* 
prietors, that a mere passing criticism on the architecture of an 
Imperial building was lately considered too audacious for pub¬ 
lication ; and the Journal des DSbats could not even summon 
courage to {Iky a tribute of regard to the memory of the Duchess 
of Orleans. 

Next to the periodical press inimportonce comes that extensive 
literature which oncefleoqed Ersnes. To keep this, under control, 
and especially to prevmit thq dhMSUEpinqtion in the country of 
objectionable puhlicaiions, the Government hue likewise provided 
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itself with efficient -weapons. Firs^ the book firms,' like all trades, 
depend on Government authority, by the very fact that no dealer 
can establish himself without a patent irom Government, which is 
revocable. The book>trade in France is differently organized fiom 
that of England, the principal business in the way of sale being 
transacted by inferior dealers 'or hawkers {colporteure), who keep 
stalls, and dispose of all new works supplied to tliem by th§ pub¬ 
lishers at reduced prices. This class of dealers is therefore the 
one which the Government has subjected to control. The sale of 
a book on the premises of its publisher is still allowable, subject 
only to such prosecution for libel, immorality, treason, or mis¬ 
demeanor as may be called for by any particular work; but no 
hawker can ofler any copy of any work not previously submitted 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and there furnished with a stamp 
bearing the following inscription ••—“ Surety Generate. Miniature 
de rinterieur.” One instance will suffice to show the stringent 
considerations on which the grant bf this stamp depends. An 
excellent, and, in fact, the first good and complete edition of 
St. Simon’s “Memoirs” has just left the press. This standard 
-writer, both in a literary and an historical sense, is remarkable 
for the caustic pungency of his uescriptions of the last part of 
, Lotlis XJV.'s reign, and on this account tends to propagate irre¬ 
verence for one of the most glorious epochs of French history, 
and consequently to instil views likely to foster disafliection; 
therefore the permission has been withheld for the sale in the 
country of this classical text-book. 

Journalism end literature are, however, results, not primary 
causes. This repression in its success is no greater than the lopping 
off branches, that sprout agmn immediately, as long os their seed i» 
not emshed. Unfbrtunately a long prevailing system of exolnsive 
government has deprived the Frmoh people of those elements of 
gradual and praotioal training in business which are the true means 
ffir acquiring habits of self-government; consequently the one well 
of French inspiration^has been speonlation, encouraged by a de¬ 
veloped eyetem of ^cation which, if on the one hand it had 
fostoed emron ohstruotive of immediate luecess in reffiim, bad 
neverthelOM been the sole suiotBary fi>r the pdladinm which 
alone could preserve the spirit of thepeopleVinielleet ftom sne- 
ettmbing to toe dead uniffitaity imposed upon the polity. Tbere> 
fore toe existoig syston of edueation was regarded by those who> 
clrtritoad pro^ss as the one living and national inslmtioa Istaa* 
wofhm wito toe very existence of the State to a degree toidi mi^ 
baffie even'wekleas aggtessioit, and as mmabte ef Uefarihig a t 
more aadrmore heldthy ermsbieat direotiotf to pnbhe opin^. 
Afrinat titieeyatem of edttoh^rtikeaefoce^ a»tha 
thouei Mttthnlnto of independesoe trbitot/ iifMsiiidt%<W^^ 
[VoLIdaNo.Cmvni.3--Naw8aBiis,Tol.XIV.N<).n. ^ 
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towards free government, are irreconcileable with Imperialism, the 
latter bus erected its batteries; but as in the nineteenth century 
oven the most reckless despotism is obliged to make some con¬ 
cession to prevailing civilization, and cannot venture on avowing 
Ignorance to be on principle necessary to its existence, so its 
attacks have not been made with the publicity of a sweeping 
men-.nre. TJie Government has, on the contrary, avoided as 
much as possible. organic changes capable of exciting public 
attention, but bit by bit, school by school, as opportunity oftered, 
it has exercised the stealthy and noiseless influence of paramount 
authority to introduce radical changes in the system and cha¬ 
racter of instructors, with the view of transfoming the mind of 
the nation. This capital fact in tho administrative tendency of 
the second Empire—the quintessence and epitome of its secret 
intentions—has naturally been unremarked in foreign countries, 
its circumstances, as just pointed out, escaping all but the closest 
obsciTation. The short acc'ount we can here give will alford tho 
reader a general notion of the system of French education us it 
was, and as it is modified by the present Government, but it is 
unavoidably deficient in statis^cal data, which would be of great 
importance for verifying beyond contradiction the extent of 
changefor statistics are not favoured by those who rely on 
secrecy as their chief means of success. 

Education in Franco is divided into three grades,—^primary, 
secondary, and superior instruction. The first grade is sub¬ 
divided into three degrees (d^grfis), each represented by separate 
schools. The first, existing 'formerly in most hamlets, oflbrds 
instruction in writing and reading, arithmetic, geography, some 
notions of French and sacred history, and a litUe practical geo¬ 
metry. The second degree, consisting in schools of average-sized 
villages, merely aflbrds the same instruction carried in each 
branch to more proficiency; but the third degree, existing in 
towns of any consequence, is worthy of attention, as providing a 
sound prBotieal education that con turn out yonng men fit to 
enter on any of the usual walks of industrious life. In addition 
to the dements enumerated in the first degree, its teaching com¬ 
prises the whole of French history, and gsometry—algebra, in 
connexion with tbe'laiier—natural histoiy, and the elements of 
drawing and music. Two eetabhshments of this category in 
Paris, the Eooles Target and Ghaptal, have attained eonsyemble 
eminwee; and it waa a &vourrte ol^ect with the most enH^htsned 
men in France, while they bad any iafinence on Govemnent, to 
encourage the spread of similar infl^tioos, bf them regarded as 
tW^i^test Bon^ for eoimd popular edoeatioiL -These j^imary 
sillmlB in tlMir diffinrent de«M8 fidl under two headstr-oommer- 
and private (lihre). The fwmsr have n maaler named hy 
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the municipality on the recommendation of a superior dignitary 
of the educational establishment, entitled Hector of Academy. 
The maaters thus appointed are functionaries entirely dependent 
on authority, and their salaries are miserably small, with few 
exceptions not exceeding 501., while they often are less. The 
latter are of course managed by their owners, who, however, are 
always subject to the supervision of an inspector, resident in the 
capital of each Department. Jiut this is thc^ least of the fetters 
laid on private instruction. No individual can open an establish¬ 
ment of the sort without having first handed in to the proper 
authorities a certificate that he has passed the examination in¬ 
cumbent on schoolmasters, and given notice in due form of his 
desire to open a school in a given locality. It then rests entirely 
with the autliorities whether they will grant a permission, which 
they can withdraw whenever they may think fit, without assign¬ 
ing any other reason than the general one of consideration for 
public interests and morals. Now,'against both these kinds of 
establishments the Government has been waging on unrelaxing 
and destructive warfare. Determined on eliminating from general 
instruction every element whiidi can tend to nourish feelings of 
independence, and on inculcating subserviency, it has proceeded 
at once to remove what was objectionable and to substitute 
soraetiiing according to its taste. The first was easy enough 
with its excessive authority. Wherever a schoolmaster was 
supposed to be animated with independent sentiments, there 
irresponsible power at once broke the objectionable functionary. 
But what was infinitely worse, this summary vengeance on « 
generally harmless individual was often accompanied by the 
closing of the school, to the deprivation of the community. 
Against ibis charge of systematically attempting to restrict and 
lower the educational condition of the people, the Government 
organs have repeatedly protested. Of course no official docu¬ 
ments have been published which might afford a comparison 
between the numbers of commercial and private primary schools 
in 1848 and 1858, bat we can vouch ffir the fact that an under¬ 
hand crusade haa been relentleimly earned on against them 
wherever a plea could he found; and we believe that, after making 
allowance mr schools established in the room of those suppressed, 
lu spite of official contradiction, we are within the mark whmr we 
estimate the blank left at from 400 to 500 schools. Now the 


new establishments ate totally different in their nature fixun thaam 
they are meant to replace. The Government, consoioas 
desi^ction mm only bring about a void that absolutelj aeeessitaMs 
being filled up with something, has sought cm attumce with the 
ohsrgy as its best auxiliary tbia.Mtrpoaa,. We shall heesaltolr 
touch on the ffeneral nosition lately aasiin 


assigned to this body 
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its connexion with priimu’y edncfttion at present is of u kind 
obliging ns to notice it here. The oongi’egiition of the Frfircs 
de In Doctrine Chr6tienne, solely devoted to popular education, is 
the ecclesiastical corporation chosen by the (lovemment as its 
agent on this occasion. This brotherhood, indefatigable, zealous, 
and most efficiently equipped both in education and money, is 
rapidly extending its establishments under favour of Govern¬ 
ment support. Not only docs one of its houses take the place of 
the .suppressed commercial school, but the brethren, by their 
iundh and the economical habits of their monastio organization, nro 
able to give the same education at half the price of an establishment 
\\hich must pay masters who live upon their salaries. And this 
competition has been attended by the result that many commu¬ 
nities, already struggling under difficulties, have relieved them¬ 
selves, with assent of Government, from further burdens by 
handing their school over to the brethren, who willingly took on 
themselves its entire expense! 'J’lms an attempt is now going on 
to spread noiselessly a network of ecclesiastical education for the 
lower classes over kranec, in the room of that secular one which 
was producing admirable results. The private institutions mo 
naturally still more exposed to destruction, there being nothing 
whatever to ward from them a judgment against which there is 
no appeal. Thu coalition between Government and the Catholic 
clergy Inis especially involved a stern persecution against Dro- 
tcstantisiQ, which, in its limited community, has continued to 
manifest in France all the fervour of Huguenot devotion, and 
bos shown great activity in the cause of education. Such insti¬ 
tutions have been visited with peremptory interdictions, on the 
score of public welfare; and we subjoin one of them to show 
their manner.* The reader should remark the words we place in 
italics. 

‘'the academic council of the vau. 

“ Seeing that the Sicur Guilbot in coming to La Gaudo for 
the purpose of opening there a private I’rlitestant school, in a 
‘commune’ where there was not one person being a Protestant 
by origin, bom and recognised as such, has introduced such a 
leaven of discord that the ‘ commune' has since been constidhly 
agitated and divided; 

“ Seeing that the closing of this school is demanded on all 
sides, and especially by all the magistrates invested with the right 
of taking care of order and public morals as the only and neces¬ 
sary means of re-establishing calm and quiet in the ' commune 

“ Considering it both necessary and mvisalde to interpret and 

_. __ \ 

* It will befoand in the excellent work of M. J. Mason, “La Liberty de 
• tj^onseience,** p, 180 , 
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ajyply in this sense the right of opposition to be exercised in behalf 
of public morals ; 

“ The accused being present, the Council judges, without appeal, 
by Art. fiS of the law of ISth March, 1850, and unanimously 
decides— 

“ I. The opposing injunction to be kept in force. 

“ II. The afore-mentioned to be immediately and for over closed 
(13th January, 1851).” 

As the witnesses specially appealed to in this decree are Go¬ 
vernment functionaries, so the tribunal emitting it is likewise a 
Government creation, being named year by year by the Minister 
of Instruction, and composed almost exclusively of salaried' 
magistrates, with the bishops of the district, under the presidency 
of a functionary culled the Hector, who is the administrative chief 
of the second grade of instruction. This, by far the most im¬ 
portant portion of the oducational system, because comprising an 
instruction obligatory on all who wish to enter a profession, and 
a discipline so comprehensive as to extend over all those years in 
which character receives its impression, has of late been radically 
modilied. While primary instruction is confined to elementary 
and practical education, secondary instruction is distinguished by 
its completiyiess, enforcing a.scicntific iiroticiency in the matters 
taught in the inferior grade with practical succinctness, with a 
thorough course of Latin and Greek, English or German—the 
choice between these two languages resting with the student, 
rhetoric, philosophy, Erench literature, mathematics, and the 
elements of natural sciences, thus affording a perfect classical 
and literary education, along with the rudiments of science. The 
establishments bestowing it are the Lycces, formerly royal col¬ 
leges, the communal colleges, and private institutions. With refe¬ 
rence to them, France has been mapped out fi^ the purpose of 
educational supervision into a number of districts called Acade¬ 
mies, presided ove^; by a dignitary called Rector, just as for 
administrative purposes it has been divided into Departments 
presided by the Prefet. The term academy does not, therefore, 
express an educational foundation, but merely the collective ex¬ 
istence of the lycdes» colleges, and private institutions within the 
jurisdiction of a Rector,—a singular use of the term, which Has 
often led to error on the 'paj't of persons insufficiently acquainted 
with France. The lyc6es are all entirely supported by GKjvqpa- 
mrat, and their teachers consequently functionaries in the 
sen^ of the word; but many of the communal coUejpa are 
mixed footing', tV commune supplying the homestead or a . 
veniion to sotbK individual, who then takes in boarders on Ms 
own account No one can open a private insti^tiou withput a 
oertifioate of hishdving taken the degrees of Bachelor and lioentiite 
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of Letters, passing a special examination, and afterwards depo¬ 
siting for approval with the Secretaiy of the Academy a pro¬ 
spectus of his intended classes, which, thoijgh they may ho 
extended, must strictly comprise the studios indicated by'Govern- 
ment, together with a plan of the interior arrangement of his 
house. 'J’Jiis last provision is eminently characteristic how deeply 
French mind has contracted the habit of subjecting every trifle 
to tho unifonn decision of supremo authority; for it is not tt 
recent encroachment, but existed under Louis Philippe. ' At tho 
age of eleven the pupils enter these schools in the eighth and 
lowest form ; and before the recent modifientions, afterwards to bo 
mentioned, they all proceeded systematically through the whole 
course of training, advancing year by year a form until tliey 
reached the second, from which they entered in tho following 
year, the eighteenth of their age, the highest of the ordinary 
forms, which is called the ontf of rhetoric. After the completion 
of this prescribed course, a supplementary, though obligatory, 
class of another year affords special instniction* in philosophy, 
without neglecting tho subjects of former study; and beyond this 
an extra class again of a year exists for those who seek to master 
the depths of mathematics. Thus a pupil, who goes through the 
entire course ofstudv, cannot finish it before tho end of his twen- 
tieth year, nor can he he entitled to compete for that degree of 
JBachelor of Letters, formerly an indispensable condition 'for 
admission in a profession, and tho supposed natural termination 
of secondary instructioji, unless he has persevered through the 
class of philosophy. In France there are two kinds of Bachelor¬ 
ships of Letters and of Sciences, but the latter, of a special nature, 
was formerly dependent upon the former; in fact, no degree or 
diploma whatever could bo obtained by any one who hud not 
previously rece^^ed that distinction. For it the candidate was 


required to have made his studies in an establishment subject to 
Government inspection,* technically called etablissement univer- 
sitaire, an isikeeption being only made for instruction under the 
parental roof with an anthorized professor, the fact being testified 
by the father and the maire of the locality; nor could any one 
be admitted to tiie examination who had not attended the olaasea 
of rhetmic and philosophy, each daring a whole year. The ex¬ 
amination was proportionate in its strictness to the severity of 
the studies exact^. It comprised Latin, Greek, thr modem 
Iragnage chosen by the sclioiar, rhetoric, philosophy, geneiritl 
history, nritliraotio, ^e first four books of geometry, al^l^ 
the elements of physios and chemistry. ' 


,, This proviso, which will seeni useless to the readw,^)riil W 
wwn we come to the ecdesiastieiiil seBiinaries. ' ' ' 
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organization of our system exposes even the humblest individual 
to the enlarging influence of general interests, by directly bring¬ 
ing home and assigning to him in his private capacity some share 
in the management of the community, much reasoning has been 
spout on proving the futility of loading the young mind with 
theoretic and classical matter afiirmed to be of no practical use in 
after-life. In France, on the contrary, whose constitution affords 
no such element to refreshen and recruit the maturity of its 
citizens, where a man pursuing a profession must subside into a 
functionary, or confine himself to some specific calling, as of 
medicine or the law, a strong infusion into the early mind of 
those largo principles and liberal tastes whose richest and purest 
fountain-heads reside in ancient philosophy and classical litera¬ 
ture, has been considered the only inspiration capable of counter¬ 
acting the narrowing and stagnating influence of later life. The 
best thinkers in Franco, therefore, pjiize this secondary instruction 
as the ark of their country's intellectual salvation, providing each 
youth on his start in life with a stock of principles which alone 
,cau prevent his vigour from expiring under the leaden atmo¬ 
sphere of official subserviency, or nt.the least from dwindling into 
mere specific aptitude. The Government, alive to the fact that 
hero lies the stronghold of the country’s intelligence and spirit, 
has consequently been indefatigable in prostrating it. • In 1848 
men who understood liberty to mean freedom, abolished tho 
necessity of authorization for the foundation of a private school, 
and till! restriction excluding pupils of other establishments than 
those called “ universitaires” from the degree of Bachelor. The 
first of these alterations was soon revoked, but the second is still 
maintained. Tim object of Louis Napoleon being to break the 
spirit of independence and self-respect supposed to animate the 
members of the teaching body, and to r^uce.their influential 
position in the country, his Government, in 1849, precipitately 
gave its support t (4 a proposal of Muntalembent, who was per- 
fectiy correct in believing that it would only serve the interests 
of^the clergy. France, which till then h^ been divided into 
twenty-seven academies, was henceforth to htve one in each De¬ 
partment. In this measure the Qov^tunent was^lind enough 
merely to perceive the opportunity it offi^red for ifflicting degra¬ 
dation on the existing i^turs and educational offioers, without 
.observing iliat it would deleat ends equally dear to itself. Louis 
Ni^leon’s object was not centred in the homiliatiou of a tro^loo 
some set of men, but in comp^ing education and enli^htMiiy^ 
■to flgime jrith ^ ltiie pomp and weight attaiobed to theur not^pi 
i^rpmtrtivCia'ifi loyal attendance upon Ids government. But 
Sjl NujoB 08 the Hector was redneed tx> a jurisdiction limited 
the Department, presiding often'Over only a few unimpor^t 
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establishments, receiving a salary (iiminisbed in proportion to 
his reduction in authority, he at once fell from a dignitary into a 
second-rate fnnctionary, utterly incapable of reflecting upon (Jo- 
vemment any tinsel of consideration. While the official repre¬ 
sentative of iustiniction was thus lowered, an ally of the Govcni- 
nieut was assuming a position which gave umbrage. As the 
Rector sank the bishop rose, in the first instance patronized v ith 
indiscreet favour, then supported by ample means, and tinally 
disposing of a zealous cohort of assistants. What the Imperial 
Government, however, cannot abide is any power acquiring a 
consistency of its own. It sought the clergy merely as its 
minister, aud its jealousy was at once awakened at its possible 
emancipation. Therefore, in 1853, a new law was issued annul¬ 
ling the one just enacted, though masking the acknowledgment 
of a mistake by decreeing sixteen academies instead of tlic 
twenty-two originally existing,. The Rectors, from their humble 
conditions, were then lifted to the very pinnacle of official 
splendour; their salaries raised from 15,000 to 25,000 francs, 
and the power entrusted to their faithful keeping extended to. 
a pitch which would enable Government to control every inde¬ 
pendent opposition. 

The great innovation has, however, been in the system of instruc¬ 
tion itself. Here the Government aimed at eliminating as much 
as possible those matters which, like philosophy, history, and 
general literature, imbue the mind with general ideas. According 
to its designs it would wish to break up the mind of the country 
into isolated qualities, each developed by itself without the con¬ 
nexion or combination essential to eflicient pn)gress; and as 
human mind must and will find occupation, the Government 
anxiously tries to direct it exclusively towards physical and 
natural sciences, with a view of diverting attention from studies 
likely to nourish an interest in moral and political questions. 
Tile Bachelorship of Letters has, therefore, teased to be an obli¬ 
gatory de^e; pupils arriving at the Iburth class of secondary 
instnictioQi whei^-the study of the Humanities attains proportions 
requisite for a claslical education, ore exempt from continuing 
the other coui^ses on declaring their intention to devote themselves 
to natural science. This measure, known as^ the Bifurcation, is 
deprecated by the most enlightened and experienced. men as a 
murderous blow at the intelleotnai sdvanoement of the country. 
Goyemment invents a legal plea for bo^s to shirk training, at an 
0gp when labour is hateful, and the nund not yet fit to assumo 
responsibility, in the name of a right of free wan- 

tonly.dim’egarded on evexy other oooamon. It mani.mous ■ 
opinion of those most conversant with the sutgas^ ^t 
of. this regulation has already been very great, and that its 
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will tlieroforo be most baneful. At all times medical and scientific 
pursuits have been largely followed in France, and the influence 
of authority being naturally exerted in promotion of Government 
views, the abandonment of the Humanities is at present very 
extensive. Not content with this, the Government has furthermore 
curtailed and hampered the instruction given to those who study 
for the Bachelorship of Letters. Under the llcstoration, histoiy, 
then little favoured, hud no professor of its own, but was taught 
by the one of Humanity. Under Louis I’hilippe this inade¬ 
quate arrangement ceased, and history became the object of 
special rcseandi, productive of a distinguished school of writers. 
The Imperial Government has begun to revert to the system of 
the Bourbons. In schools possessing only one professor of 
history, he has as vet been left untouclicd : but where there are 
several, their numbers have been reduced, and in the inferior 
classes, tlie, Ih’ofcssor of Humanities, generally without increasing 
the amount of his lessons, has had this subject assigned to him in 
addition. 'I’he name of philosophy is prohibited as identified 
with revolutionary tendencies, and the class allotted to its study 
has bwn christened with the ^Middle Age appellation of logic, 
while its instruction has been circumscribed within very narrow 
limits. Greek is hero excluded, so that its philosophy is baiely 
sketched at,^econ(l-hand, while ns an obstacle in the way of lively 
progress, TiUtiu is rendered obligatory for themes and disputations 
by n Government wliich on all other occasions professes itself 
ho.stilc to classical encumbrance. In the examination for Bache¬ 
lorship, analogous modifications have been made, the questions 
of history and philosophy being much reduced in number and 
importance, and the strictest censorship is vigilantly exercised on 
the professors of these two suspicious branches of knowledge. 
A little while ago the following occurrence took place; the truth 
of which wo can vouch for. The professors of history wore sum¬ 
moned by the heads*of their respective establishments, and were 
instructed by them to give a Catholic e<laoaiion {eatkoUquement 
enseigner) , to inculcate the religious and politasai principles of 
the “ grand si^cle " of Louis XIV., and to abstain from quoting 
the modem school of historians, above aU Angnst^p Thierry and 
Mignet. The puerility of such jneans for coercing the spirit of 
tho ago into retrogression may excite a smile, but they are worthy 
of mention os convincing confirmation of the reu intentiona 
which dictated Ure radical modifications above indicated. j 
The third grade, or superior edneation, comprises the Fadttlfiig' 
bestowing^e UgW honours. They are five in number, L>ett«M^' 
*Scienoes,Theeiib^> Jurispradence, and Medidne, and as the melro- 
poltfim i9eat we three first is in the building of the Sorho&fir, 
tl^4UHne has often been misapplied as expressing a& 
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in our sense of the word. These faculties are scattered over France, 
nor does any one town, except I’ans, possess them all. 'The salaries 
of the professors average OOUO francs, which are increased by ex¬ 
amination fees from (5000 to 8000 francs in provincial seats of 
learning, and from 10,000 to 15,00i) francs in Paris. The G overn- 
ment ha.s pursued hero the same aims ns in the inforior grades; 
overywlicre it has pai'ed doAvn and cut olf something in the list of 
matters originally taught. One signal instance will suffice. On 
.fiilcs Simon refusing to take the oath imposed alter the 2nd 
December, and resigning his Professorship of the History of 
Ancient Philosophy in the Sorbonue, this most important chair 
was never tilled up in an establishment which stands ns the highest 
representative of learning, a philological professorship being 
founded as an equivalent for its suppression. These three grades 
of instruction considered collectively form what is technically 
called the L'niversity of Fraitce, which, however, comjirises still 
some other establishments for special purposes, of which only the 
Ecole Normale need an'ost our attention. It is intended as n 
nursery for professors, and should consequently, according to the 
design of its founders, be endowed witli every means oS» ample 
instruction. Its pupils, admissible only witli a certificate of 
Bachelorship and after a competitive examination, leave the esta¬ 
blishment at the end of three years, with no other pyvilego than 
the distinction naturally attaching to a youth who has shown his 
capacities. The pupil, if desirous of entering on the professiem of 
instructors, has to compete on equal footing with every other 
candidate ; but the excellence of this school is so widely appre¬ 
ciated, that many youths frequent it merely for tlie henetit of its 
education. To extend the advantages derived from this foundar 
tiou, and secure an efficient class of masters for the lower grade, 
primary normal schools began to be founded under l^ouis Philippe, 
and their propagation was formerly regarded as an object of para- 
mouut impoitance. The Imperial Oovernn^int, on the cootnury, 
shows no favour to either. At the Ecole Nomalo in Paris, the 
avowedly intended nursery for the country’s teachers, philosi^hy 
has been virtually prohibited; its special chair was suppressed 
on Jules Simon’s resignation, and the Profisssor of the History 
of Philosophy now cWged with its ihsfaruction, only devotes 
to his donbled matter the three hours a^week formerly assigned 
to bis original subject. As for theoouniry Ecolcs Nonnales, 
instead of encouraging their increase, the Govemmeni decidedly 
inclines to ^eir dtminaiion, so that eight and evem ten Depart- 
ments now often do not poesess oaef' At head of 

this ei^mSkre but thoroughly dependent edo^tbaal eftahjjnh- 
were figures a ea|Hreme Coanoil, pi«4dea 'over' hjilili 
ASaietor of Instmetion, and (qipoinied year by year, hiA « j# 
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as destitute of independence as the dignitary himself set at its 
head hy tlie pleasure of the Emperor. 

In addition to these nurseries for education, France possesses 
two learned institutions of an exceptional pharaeter and free 
constitution which have endowed them with singular importance. 
TJiese are the GoUege de France, and the Institut;' the fomer a 
place of training, the latter intended to he a senate of sages. 
Founded by Francis I., the College do France is a privileged 
establishment, not considered within the University; and its halls 
were long eminent not only ns a school for youth, but as the 
scene of the host efforts of French thought. There were first 
communicated to the world, in the shape of lectures, thpse bril¬ 
liant and erudite productions which have made famous the names 
of Gumot, Miolielet, Cousin, Quinet, &c., d:c., and which, pub¬ 
lished in a collected fonn, have become the literary glories of con¬ 
temporary France, and text-books with students throughouf^ 
hairopc. Under such circninstaiiccs this college attained a proud 
and illustrious eminence, in the acknowledgment of the country, 
and the <lignity thus atta(;hod to its professors in their private 
capacities was paid homage to in the special privileges accorded 
to their rank. The head (;f the college, entitled its administrator, 
was formerly elected hy the professors, who themselves were 
indeed appointed by the Minister of Instruction, but subject to 
a choice from two names presented to him on a vacancy, the 
one by the vote of the professors themselves, and the second by 
that of the Institut. The college had likewise the right of ap¬ 
pointing substitutes in the place of those professors who might be 
' unable to perform their duty. This illustrious institution, the 
abode of a free and eager spirit of inquiry, and fortified in its 
independence by such full rights, was naturally not to be endured 
by Government, which, accordingly, has violated its ancient con¬ 
stitution by thu same means witii which it violated that of tlie 


country—arbitrary ^rce. On M. Barthelcmy St. Hilaire resid¬ 
ing the administratorship, the Government deprived the profeeaore 
of their right of election, and named of itself M. Stanisla-s 
Julien. The old form of having two candidates presented to the 
Minister is still kept up as a farce, for the latter, besides assuming 
the privilege of suggesting the names he wishes to b*aire piesentsd, 
is moreover exem^ in the lost instance from any resmetbu oift 
his choice. Lastly, the college has been deprived of the noi#er nf 
nominating teti^r»y substitotes. The late Minister of Instfoe- 
tion, M. JPortoul, in order to rid of ^ annoyaaoe from ^ 
probahle objectionable ed^dates on tib pari 

f^lb^es^ so, appointed teen to fill the-ohalP^ 
<^Uege1^ delegates (e/targ/a dea oottra), wHh^ovt the#ie 
t^fir^sors.' One of the first steps takmi by ids sticeessor,'l|l. 
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KowlanJ, the present J^Iijiistcr of Instruction, in liis eager desire 
to signalize his accession to office, was to announce the cessation 
for the future of those illegal apjjointaients. A very few weeks 
later M. Eowlaud became anxious to promote to the professorship 
■ of Latin Poetry a young man in favour of whoso elevation lie 
felt it would bo impossible to hope for tlie suffrages cither of the 
College or the Inslitut, and he was so loth to inaugurate his 
career by an open disregard of their deliberate recommendation, 
that lie actually preferred giving the lie to his own recent official 
edii t, and had recourse to bis predocossor's discarded subterfuge. 
Since then, M. Howland lias on two other occasions made sport 
of l)is solemn declaration, by renewing these infractions of right 
merely for the purpose of avoiding the certainty of having can¬ 
didates proposed for the chairs of Hebrew and Sanscrit, wlio, 
though eminently qualified, were objoctiouable to Government, 
the one as a scapegoat of the clergy, and tlio other as an ox- 
tutor of the Count dc Paris. 

'J’he Iiistitut do France, gi'own Qutof the academy founded by 
liiehelieu, is, by its position and privileges, the only inslitutiou 
of the kind in Europe, being, in fact, recognised by the ytate us 
the accredited independent representative body of learning and 
inttdieet. As such, it is complotely eiuaneipatcd liy its consti¬ 
tution from sovereign jurisdiction, being endowed witli the riglit 
of self-election, and was formerly acknowledged one of the in¬ 
tegral elements fd’ the State, for the charter of 1830 expressly 
included the lustitut among tilt,' bodies wlience were to ho drawn 
the inemhers of tlic Chamber of I’eers. It is self-evident liow 
hateful must be to the Imperial Govenniient an honoured insti¬ 
tution of this kind, which, impressed with a lively pride of its 
own dignity ns secured by privileges against foreign interfereneo, 
keeps visibly reminding the people liow that worship of intellec¬ 
tual merit, of which it ufleots to be a sacred college, ^vns pruc- 
ticrtlly cherished by its forefathers. JJut evejj imperial rosohitiou 
sometimes thinks fir. to take public opinion into account, and has 
hitherto desisted from openly violating the right of the lustitut* 
contenting itself with a professed contempt for its membeVH, who 
are the continual subjects of mean slights, and from the fact 
of their distinction exposed us a rule to disfavour. Thus, within 
the last few montlis, M. Ilrjwliind has suhjooted tho Professors at 
the Museum of Natural History, all of them members of the In¬ 
stitute a^d amongst tho most distinguished ornaments of science, 
to the inspection of young and obscure men who took their 
degrees in provincial foundations, and whose ignorance^ on the 
Occasion of this inspection became manifest by soondalona blun* 
ders, which have raised a laugh throughout Eorape* At the §iinno 
time, ujj attempt is going on to create an institution dependent on 
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Oovcrnment, called the Comilc Historiquc, which, it is liopcd, 
may supersede the Instilut in its leading position. Presided 
over hy the Minister of Instruction, who likewise appoints tlio 
members, amongst whom are included those of the Institut who 
manifest an accommodating disposition, this body is to direct and 
inspect all the scientific and literary societies in the country, even 
tlioso of an entirely private and local character, which receive no 
sort of assistance from the Stnte.^ 


At the opening meeting of the Comitr Historiejuo, M. Howland 
lately addressed its incmbcra in a spcecli which undisguiscdly 
indicated the object of its cstahlisljniont, and was distinguished 
hy a tissue of malicious, sarcastic, and unbecoming insinuations, 
levelled at the Institut as a worn-out and wortliless body. 

It cannot appear strange that a Govennnont wliiclt aims at 
iiidoctriuating sentiments of submissive resignation into a nation, 
with the view (»f arrogating to itself all the excessive prerogatives 
of ancient royalty, s]n)nld have bought an alliance with the 
Catholic clergy, by its constitution, seemingly ideuliiied with 
monarchy, and by its doctrines, the natural champions of passive 
obedience. <.)nc startling objection certainly suggested itself 
against such a coalition, in tliat finuhiinental axiom of the State's 
emnucipation from ecclesiastical interference, consecrated in those 
principles of 1789 wliich the Knipire osteniatiously professed to 
be its guiding light, but which it never troubles itself about but 
io pervert. This objection, liowever, was at once removed by tlm 
reflection that Napoleon 1., from the moment In; began to erect 
for himself a sovt-reiga nuthority, considered the establishment of 
a splcmlid hierarchy one of its indispensable appcrtaininents, at 
once to relleot respect on the tlirone and to inspire awe into the 
people. I'lic circninstances of Napoleon lll.'s positi<m w'crc, 
besides, of a kind wbieli imposed on him the neoessity of an 
ecclesiastical alliauce. His J^inpire being avowedly intended for 
the purposTe of regenerating the nation's social condition, its ten¬ 
dencies liad to be propagated in the fashion of doctrine. Now% 
from the moment a divorce was proclaimed from the great prin¬ 
ciples of intellectual progress and freedom, no materials for this 
n'quisile doctrine were forthcoming, except in ideas identified 
with ccclosinstical action, and which it baffled invention to pre¬ 
serve in efficiency when shorn of their natural and clerical con¬ 
nexion. Therefore the Imperial 13 ovemment adopted the clergy. 


♦ The mnety-tlrst article of the Penal Code subjects every society to the 
supervision of Government. ** Nulle association do' plus do vingt pemuues, 
dont ic but sera de se r^uoir tous Ics jours ou a certains jours marquds pour 
s’occupcr d’objeia riidigicux, lilKraircs, politiques, ou autres ne pourra se former 
qu’ttveo I’agr^ment dd gonvemement, et sous Ics conditions qu’u plaira k Pauto- 
ntffi^que d’imposer k la society. 
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and lavished favonrs on it, in the hope of weaning it from senti¬ 
ments of professional caste, and of bribing it by self-interest into 
a hearty and steadfast attachment. Jhshops received honours 
which endowed them with the liighest political injportance in 
their sees; cardinals were ex ojjicio mode members of the Senate, 
while ten millions of confiscated Orleans property devoted to a 
pemsion-fuiid, formed the bait t(* catch the inferior members. 
Jhit the expectation of possibly converting the ilomau Catholic 
clergy of the present day into a body animated by a national 
sentiment, or any political devotion, except to the Papacy, is a 
chimera only to be entertained by blindness. Gallicanism, which 
was a growth possible in a Church knit to the ytato by immense 
landed possessions, and an ancient, dignified, and tranquil emi¬ 
nence in an ancient and mighty monarchy, has died under Iho 
sting of the abolition of mortmain and the irruption of libi.‘nil 
opinion. The Catholic clergy is no long(,*r French, it is entirely 
Homan, from the conviction that its dangers can alone be warded 
off by compact combination of its members. Napoleon I. lived 
far too near that epoch of revolutionary convulsion which has 
caused this stem infusion of professional feeling to be able 
to gather its probable force; but Naj)oleon 111. has no excuse for 
misconception. Year by year these views, which, when originally 
emitted hy M. de Maistre, were only accepted by a batch of 
fervent devotees, have gained ground in the clergy, until now 
tliey are considered and incnlcatcd ns indispensable to orthodoxy. 
Under Louis Philippe mucdi care was taken to promote men of 
moderate and tolerant views to bishoprics; yet, with liurdly an 
exception, all of them at present figure amongst the champions 
of Ultramontanism. It is felt that a battle for existence is going 
on with a rising evil spirit; and to husband forces, erect irngines, 
and wage war against it, is the one object imflitggingly pursued 
by the clergy, indifferent to all el.se, and recoiling from no 
manoeuvre which cau I'urther this purpose. The welfai’tj of 
govern»nents has no interest for a priesthood,wliich regar*ds ruins 
and foandation.s merely in so far as they may be stepping-stones 
for its onward course, without even an expression of gratitude 
for assistance to those fallen from power. 

On the 24th of February, 1H4H, wlien Louis Philippe could 
hardly have left the Tuileries, the Archbishop of I’aris directed 
his clergy to chant “Itomine solvum fae populum," wliile tho 
Univen called the Revolution of 1848 a notification of Divine 
Providence; and if the second Empire should fall by a sudden 
visitation, the Fraoeh clergy will certainly not endanger a hold 
on the power it now so cmalously strives to attain, by cbtysJroas 
sense ef attachmfent to the benefactor who, whilo in ^e phmltirde 
of might, is the object of fulsome adolation. There is 
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essence of Ultramontanism which, though stooping to disguise, 
is incompatible with honest acquiescence in any kind of secular 
supremacy; and already the vaunted strength of lmperialisu7, 
wliich deemed itself equal to dragging ecclesiastical authority 
after it as a satellite, dads itself obliged to purchase tliis in¬ 
dispensable alliance by immunities that virtually are converting 
it into a hewer of wood and drawer oi water for the hierarchy, 
'fwo remarkable instances of such concessions are the following. 
In France, prosecution is vested in the State, as re])rcseuted by 
the Frocureur-Imperial attached to each Court of J ustice; and a 
special instruction has been addressed to all the courts, com¬ 
manding them to entertain no charge which may expose members 
of tlie clergy as guilty of a breacli of morals. Louis Philippe’s 
<lovernment corarntmeed the publication of a valuable series of 
national records. I’liis is still continued ; but the editors, who 
are chosen by the IVlinister, have received warning not to make 
any observations condemnatory of the revocation of tlje Edict of 
Is autos, <7r of the massacre of yt. Bartholomew. It cannot be 
denied that the zeal and assiduity of the clergy have been 
attended witii a visible success, and that many men, and even 
localities, formerly known for their free opinions, appear now to 
he under ecclesiastical influence, ytill its nature is of a hothouse 
growth, which wo doubt to be able to resist the struggles of trial, 
just as the elaborate authority of the Jesuits has often crumbled 
at the first blow, when seeming to have reached a pinnacle above 
dauger. Of all emissaries of Ultramontanism, the French priest¬ 
hood undoubtedly alFords the most ellicieut; for, drilled into 
guanled regularity of conduct by being continually exposed to 
attack, they have besides acquired, by active intercourse with the 
enemy, an experience in his tactics, of which they make use for 
the purpose of encompassing and diacomflting him witli his own 
weapons, before he is aware that apparent friends are foes in 
disguise. Under Louis Philippe the clergy was terribly fettered 
in educational propogandism, by the exclusion from Bachelorship 
of youths taught in establishments not subject to secular in¬ 
spection. As the' clergy never consented to admit this super-^ 
vision, their seminaries were Uius merely nursea-ies for priests, or 
receptacles for scions of Legitimist families, who, as a matter of 
principle, scorned to serve an usurper. When, therefore, Louis 
Napoleon reimposed the obligation of previous sanction for the 
establishment of a private institution, bat maintained the exten¬ 
sion of Bachelorship to pupils from all foundidions, he enacted a 
measure which was the consummation of eodeeaastical longings, 
tiie first provisimt being, in the hmids of a fitiemdr an overwhelm- 
of destmotion against rivals, and the sec<md a ladder 
jpAadl^loaled the citadel of State. The clergy, losi.nb.tkne in 
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applying it to lliiti purpose; and the Jesuits were singled out as 
the most expert for accomplishing a conquest over secular secon¬ 
dary instruction like to that which was being achieved over primary 
by the Freres de la Doctrine Ohretienne. Jesuit colleges have 
consequently arisen in multitudes since 1840. Metz, Poitiers, 
Nantes, Amiens, Lyons, possess such; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that, at the present day, there is hardly one town of cou- 
scquonco in France wlicrc such an establishment is not either 
already flourishing or in course of foundation. Put the Western 
and Sontheni Departments are the most favourable soil for Jesuit 
ascendancy. In these colleges all professors must be members of 
the order. It has liappened—and such a case is known to us, 
accompanied with crying hardship—that, in the absence of n 
fitting Jesuit, a lav instructor might bo appointed; but no sooner 
was a member of the order found to take his chair, than the 


occupant was diHnlis^>ed without the least regard to his services. 
The education afibrded is motst elaborate, and embraces ovt'ii pre¬ 
paration for the studies of such special schools as those of 8t. 
Cyr and the Ecolc Polytcchnique, with the view of rclaining the 
guidance of youth as h)ng as possible Tho same means of wealth 
and cheapness which enable tho li’rercs de la Doctrine (.'.hretienuo 
to wage a crushing competition against secular primary schools, 
are equally at the disposal of the Jesuits, so that numberless 
communal colleges have been banded over to them, Avhilu pi-ivutc 
institutions are exposed to every sort of persecution, especially 
when they happen to he under tho ihauogement of a priest at 
once suspected of Gullican latitudinarinnism and not affiliated to 
an Ultramontane fraternity. Thus, there avus at Metz au ex- 
cclleqt institution belonging, to the Abbe Braun, a worthy oud 
pious old ecclesiastic, sincerely ntlaclicd to his faith and duties, 
but wbosc' views partook of the more moderate fashion of the 
former generation. This institution being in tho enjoyment of 
much consideration, became an and annoyance to the 

.Icsuils, wlio were engaged in raising a.founiLatiou of their own in 
the toAvu. Ahb6 Braun was accordingly besieged with requests 
.ami offers of all kinds to induce him to close his school, until he 


was virtually forced, by the bishop's coercion, into selling it to 
the Jesuits. One, practical effect of tho powerful competition 
carried on by the confraternity is, that secondary instruction is in 
a fair way of being restricted to Jesuit colleges and the lycdes, 
communal and private institutions being bought or driven out of 
the field. If, therefore, the increase of kte in the puj^its at the 
lyc^es should be quoted as a proof that Freppb education-is not 
lapsing into eccl^astical hands, the argument is a specious 
fallacy, because,'*^^in‘' proportion as the lyc^es ^oome the 
places of secular instruction, those parento who are not wiUhmi tp 
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liand their (diildren over to the guardianship of Jesuits, have no 
choice but to place them there; and thus a monopoly necessarily 
exists in favour of these goverament foundations. 

The attention of n government solely animated with principles 
of tutelage could not but be specially directed towards perfecting 
for the head of the State means of thorough and instantaneous 
control over provincial authorities. It has long been recognised 
that the I’cadincss to accept an excessive control of this sort as 
a necessary attribute of government is manifested in tlie provi¬ 
sions of the most liberal h’rench constitution, and is at once the 
deepest farrow left in the national cliaraeter by an overgrown 
executive of long standing, and the greatest obstacle in the way 
of freedom. Tlio necessity of loosening the administrative fetters 
which oiiain the whole of Franco to a depoudenco on cen¬ 
tral authority, has therefore heconio enrolled among the primary 
conditions for its possilde regenerntiop. Krri'd against continu¬ 
ally in pracliot', urulfu' the inllucneo of contracted habits, this 
principle is, nevcidlieless, recognised by nil liberal parties ns tbo 
cardinal and essential element necessary for the acliieveincni of the 
Revolution of 17^9, whicli is viewed by the nation as its Rill of 
Rights, and is adopted by Imperialism as its pretended code. Under 
such circumstances, as decentrali/ntion could not be excluded from 
its professions, though irreconcilable with its nature, the (Joverii- 
mont adroitly convorttsl it into a cover for shifting the exercise 
of this control from the hands of tlioso wdio had l)een entrusted 
with it as the natural agents of parliamentary institution, int<( 
the hands of others better suited to represent an irrospoiibihle 
executive. Under Louis t’hilippe, the Ministtu* of the Intei'ioi', 
representing in principle the opinion of a parliamentary majority 
by his presence in a constitutional cabinet, had tin* gift uf f?// 
mlministralive *ip])ointinents, even down to the smallest 
mastcr and tax-gath(U*er. I'hc prefets of departnunts were tlforc- 
fore nothing more than mere subordinates, unable to make a 
decision of any kind \tithout refeivne<^ to the ]\rinistei', and of 
whom nothing more was expected than tJic exactitude of offu iai 
routine in carrying out superior instruetions. Next to them in rank 
were the sous-prefets, presiding over the arondissement formed 
of an assemhhigo of communes,wdiieh were managed by a mu¬ 
nicipal council and mairc, elected from amongst the members of 
the eomicil. The Government had also tlie right of dissolving 
tliesc councils. Now, the first thing Louis Napoleon did was tt> 
exercise this last power with such nnsurupulous wnntonness, that 
near six thousand municipal councils have been dissolved—a large 
proportion of which have never been replaced by frqsh elections— 
merely because their choice for maire fell upon men not inclined 
to abet his ambitious intrigues; and the selection of this offices 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVUl.]—N kw SkiiiKs. Vol. XIY. No. IL Z 
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now roHts witli Ctovenimcnt, without tiny restriction as to his eligi¬ 
bility. His next measure was to convert the prefets into so many 
Imperial vicars, by arming them with almost unlimited powers of 
appointment and executive authority, fonnerly belonging to the 
Minister—a measure thoroughly in accordance with the Imperial 
polity, but which was proclaimed, with audacious falsehood, as a 
step towards decentralization. Tlie niinistera, who are noa' re¬ 
duced to mere dorks and accountants, constitute a body that can 
bring to boiir no influence wliicli might reflect consideration on 
their nia&ter, or iiulucc liira to have regard fur them. Their 
sphere of existence is strictly limited to elaborate, according to 
official ihsliion in tlie drudgery of tl)e closet, the snggestions Jjo 
may throw out. The profots, on the eonlrary, stand before Ihci: 
departments tlio repvoentativcs of the Knipire; and as it is one 
of its most cherished objects to create an official hierarchy in¬ 
separably bound to its autlior by sclf-interesl, winch, by dazzling 
munificence, may awe the lower classes and make public opinion 
incline itself before majesty, no moasinv was more natural than 
to siuTound the presets with tin' pomp of vieerovalty, and to 
arm them with the thunderbolts of unlimited authority. The very 
existence of the greater part of the conummily depends on the 
good-vrill of the ju'efet, wliose sanction is required for the esta- 
Idisiunent of any place of business, WTicnever he thinks fit, lie 
can fu'thwitlt elt»e any wineshop, cafe, or inn, us a place of dan¬ 
gerous resort, while a shopkeeper who may be obnoxious is 
exposed to ruinous persecution in a thousand ways. Thus, the 
police have a right to inspect public ways called ' winch 

is a ready handle fi>r monstrous abus*.\ blind 2 )rotruding an 
incli too fur into the street, a bale of goods taken in from the 
f atUvay a few minutes after the hour assigned, and fifty otlicr 
similar trifles, eonslitnle transgressions against oflieial regulations 
that can render the unfortunate trader anicuiible to fines, and even 
tlu' lo.ss of his liveliliood. Any one wlio has exjHnience of tlu; 
irresistible influence attaching, even in tun* open elections, to 
thoHo whoso position would cnuhle them, if they liked, to modify 
tlie condition of the voters, will comprehend 1 k)w such prerogatives 
must helplessly subject all con.slit»eiicios, except those of tlio 
very largest towns, to the prefets dictation. Even without the 
pei*petration of frauds on the ballot-box, it is evident that uni¬ 
versal suflVage itself is but a vain prctenije under circumstfinces 
of Huoli wliolesalcj coercion. Yet the Government has seen reason 
to consider the means nt its disposiil to be insufficient, and lias 
raodiHed the exercise of the firtmehise accorded by its couHtituiion 
partly by underhand encroachments and partly by direct legisla- 
tioD. Of the first kind were the scandalous means employed to 
prevent the aiinouacemcnt of independent candidates, fnBOimtiug 
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iu many instances to the destx'uction, by order of the profet, of 
election addresses and voting cards, while it was assumed as a 
light of sovereign authority to propose to tlie electors the men 
they were to choose. When, iu spite of these practices, the Govem- 
meut found itself disappointed of success in some of the principal 
towns in the country, it caused a law to be passed vitiating the 
essence of the ballot, which by its secrecy is intended to supply 
llie elector with an organ for the expression of his inmost desires. 
A recent decree precludes an elector fx’om rcooi’ding his vote iu 
favour of a person who lias not previously signified to the Pro- 
cureur Imperial his intention of oflering himself as candidate,— 
a provision whose import cun be gathei’cd at a glance: a man 
who cliooses to be(Jome an independent candidate must be pi’c- 
2 >ared to be a target for pei’secutiou. 

Such being the principles that move Imperial Gov'crument, 
!i(>uis Napoleon has aclivcly cxexted^himself to acquire for them 
acknowledgment by carrying tliom out practically into those fields 
of lilb whicli ali'eet tlio most geneial interests, and to whose occu- 
jxation and transformation he accordingly looks as fiflbrding the 
truest means for entangling tins nation at hix'ge into an indis¬ 
soluble alliance with his goveiiiincnt. He has tried to accomplish 
this object by a regular invasion on the part of tlie State upon 
the territory of jirivate commerce, to >Yhicli he lias been impelled 
by tbi'ee motives; the all-ilcvouring xq^petitc involved by the 
exigencies of a Goterniucut whose nature fears everything not 
subject to its inspection; the supri'inc value set by his mind on 
tlie infiuciice exorcised by mntci'ial interests on mankind; and 
the desire of palming olf impcriulism as practically solving those 
questions of labour and prosperity which, under tlie name of 
Socialism, had become a feature iu modern politics. 

Heudered conversant during his stay in llngland with our doc¬ 
trines of itec-trade, and their successful ajiplioaliou iu pi’actice, 
kouis Napoleon believed, at the time of liis advent to power, that 
they could furnish bftn with the uieans of accomidishing tlxo 
revolution in Preneh industry which he dcsii'cd. Ntir is there a 
country in the Avorld which would be more benefited by their iii- 
troclnctiou, li)r from the curliest limes the richness of France has 
been repressed by fiscal provisions, inherited, along with other 
unfortunate official traditions, as legacies from Homan civilization. 
.Its commercial legislation thus became a code of unjust prohibition 
and whimsical protection, ensuring the profit of a few at the cost 
of the many, and supplying the State at a ruinous price with the 
frippery of apparent self-sufficiency. By the Constitution of 
IBOfi, the Executive liad (Absolute authority without consulting 
the legisdativo bodies in all matters of customs and excise ■, and 
n^ouis Napoleon at once began to manifest his inteution oF 
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rcMuoving the restrictions ^vliioh everywhere impeded consumption. 
But no sooner had he taken the first steps in this direction tlmu 
ho was met by n clamorous opposition on the pai-t of those en¬ 
gaged in trades enjoying the advantage of protection. Foremost 
aimongst them wero the ironmasters; and such was tlie frenzy 
animating these protectionists in defence of their personal in¬ 
terests, that they dared to address language to Government 
wliich conveyed a seditious monnee. In presence of this oppo¬ 
sition, Louis NnpOleon stopped short in his proceedings, then 
abiindoned them, and at last plunged into n completely opposite 
direction. As it was indispensable for the success of Impuriulism 
that it should captivate pxiblio opinion witli the same rapidity 
ius that with whiuli it hud been jerked into existence on tin 
bayonets of the soldiery, the sloxv and painful travail of 
trade could not answer its purpose, because necessarily attended, 
in the first instance, with much distress l)y the tlcpvossion of 
trades which, under tlie fostering favour of the previous system, 
liad grown into tlio chief mt^nns of general employment. But 
tliore wn'ii also another consideralion which induced I.ouis Napo¬ 
leon tliorouglily to rononneo his original inclinations. He hud 
hurried into free trade witliout com])rehonding from principle the 
iru-ougaiity betwi^ui its unshackled disju^sition and the strict dis¬ 
cipline c>f Imperialism. The incompatibility of their natures 
ncv**r struck him until he Juid already engug(*<l in the task of 
founding free trade, and had heocune suddenly alnnncd at finding 
himself, like the magician’s pupil, evoking a spirit wdiith it was 
impossible for him to compel into humble subjection. From this 
inoinciit, therefore, ho turned short upon his steps, ami precipi¬ 
tately embraced in tlieir fulness the projects suggcsledto him hv 
sto(:k-jold.K‘rs for giving an impulse to French industry. Thesis 
]>n)jccts arc nothing moro than the roeonsi ruction of Law’s 
famous system of commercial enterprise. Stock-oomjxanies, or at 
bottom oncstock-oompnny—for eventually the Credit Mobilior is 
intended to swallow up everytijing—esttiblishod with the co¬ 
operation and even jiarticipalion of the State, arc to be re¬ 
servoirs absorbing all the spui'e capital of the country by tompt- 
ing offers of immense profits from gigantic; undertakings, ren¬ 
dered specious through the privileges and protection accorded hy 
Government; while, on the other hand, the latter, by connexion 
with the management of these companies, would obtain the means 
of controlling the impulses of entei^prise, of acting directly upon 
tlie market, and of aettuiring for itself much credit by partner¬ 
ship in n.ssociations commanding immense funds, and engaged in 
dealings of an extent to affect univerlal interests. The stale of 
tilings to which these views accordingly tend ns their ideal, would 
*be the establishment of an Universal National Gompany, under 
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tho patroungo and presidency of the Htate, its capital necessai ily 
the whole money in the country, except that lodged iu the Fuiida, 
because nil other openings for investments would be closed by 
its crushing competition. The Stale would thus be virtually 
entrusted with tho administration of the nation s private property, 
and in a manner so placed as to be able to apportion the share 
each individual is to take in general industry. 'I'he combination 
involved in this scheme is iu principle quite as sound as that 
involved in every partnership, provided it bo skilfully applied; 
and its immense proportions bringing to bear proportionate 
moans, naturally resulted in au immodiafe impulse to furious 
speculation. Projected by stock-jobbers fur their own purposes, 
they carried on their operations with a regard to iiotlnug but 
their private emoluments, while Louis Napoleon bad not the 
-agacity to discriminate between enterprise and gambling, so that 
llie sanction (d his uutlioritv acted as a premium to delusion, 
'.rims an institution, which might have been a permanent and 
pinverJuI lever, has hemi overstrained by wanton and ignovunt 
hands to the injury of all, and tho (Government has been obliged 
to coma wdth iirbitniry decrees to the rescue of an associa¬ 
tion identilied in its credit with itself. It has activelv exerted 
its inHnoii(;o to ijidiioe fjooil solvent eouiiJiiiiies to merge tlicm- 
tielves iu the thedit Mohilier, which Jins nccordiugly swulJowed 
up the Omnihiis (Jomp(iiiy,tho (Jms Compiiuics,theHnckuey-Coiich 
(Joinpnny, mid mtiiiy others. At the same time, under pretext of 
impoding n speouhilive mania, but iu reality to deprive the small 
capitalist of any other investment than Govenimeiit stock—sub¬ 
scriptions of even ten francs having been accepted for tlic last 
loans—no eouapany with a capital above 200,000 francs is 
nllowod to emit shares of loss amount than 200 francs. While these 


contrivances have been devised for securing the allegiance of the 
])()orer i;la.sses by making them fund-holders, the jealousy of 
(iovernment has made it take proeautious against its allies in 
getting up tlio tJrcdit'Mobilier, the great financiers of the Stock 
Exchange. 'J'Jio Bank of France, a State institution, has had its 
capital incrca.scd, and received the exclusive privilege «d' exemp¬ 
tion from the legal interest of five per cent, on its loans. It will 
thus be seen that what Louis Napoleon aims at in his couimeroiai 
policy, is to centralize tho whole operation of tlie general hidnstry 
of tho nation in one company, so organized as to he subject to 
(iovernment action, and to become a State institution for purposes 
4)f commerce, similar to what the Bank is for the uioney-market, 
while, by tho arbitrary prohibition of private investnicnts fur 
small su^, he intends lurcibly to cuustitutc himself the obli¬ 
gatory treasurer for the floating cash of the countiy. 

In connexion with these measures, it is impossible not to con- 
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aider the immense public -works undertaken in Paris; for, though 
planned mainly-witii the view cA facilitating means for the snppres- 
Bion of future risings, they have been attended with consequences 
entailing adminisrirntive measures highly cfaaracteristie of Louis 
Napoleon’s government. Alive to the salient fact, how the centraliz¬ 
ing tendencies of Prench intellect have endowed Paris with such a 
moral preponderance, that its decision commanda the acquiescence 
of the nation, Louis Napoleon has set himself at once to enthral 
the capital by strategic precautions, and to win its attachment by 
lavish bounties, which last have been so clumsily conceived as to 
fail entirely of effect. For th« purpose of carrying great militoiw 
roads from one extremity of the city to the other, secured by the 
erection of enormous fortresses, under the name of barracks, in 
various central positions, and communicating with each other by 
subterranean passages, no less than about two hundred and fifty 
streets have been demolished in the most thickly populated 
quarters. The immediate consequence of such wholesale and pre¬ 
cipitate demolition was to turn adrift, without homes, almost the 
whole class of labouring workmen. The distress thus produced, 
and heightened by an immediate rise in rent, and the dearness of 
provisions during several years, became so great that the Kmperor, 
rendered alive to the consequences of his rash proceedings, ordered 
the construction of large lodging-houses, where the workmen were 
to be housed at a very moderate rate. But it was found that no 
discomfort could persuade them to purchase relief at the price of 
living in what they justly considered to bo barracks, where they 
would he exposed to the daily inspection of arbitrary police- 
officers. The eifrfa ouvrieree, on which tlie Emperor prided him¬ 
self with much self-complacency, have therefore failed in their 
object, and in his alarm at a destitution which might goad men 
to dangerous outbreaks, he offered a bounty to householders who 
would run up garrets on tlteir houses fit to lodge the workmen ; 
in other woi^, he saw himself forced, with offers of money, to 
entreat the asmstanco of private individualb -for the mitigation of 
tho consequoiees of his own inconsiderate acts. As yet this 
has been insnffident for the cose. The workmen, driven by dear¬ 
ness without the walls of Paris, have ever^ day to undergo, in 
addition to their work, tlie extraordinary iatignes of a journey to 
and from their homes; and what is very cemarieahle, many great 
employers express an opinion that this has been prodaettve of u 
notable fhlliDg off in their spirit. Forced to leave his bed some 
hoiurs earlier, the aittsaa arrives, tired and worn by a long walk, at 
his w^, and is obliged at the end of a hard day’s labour again to 
toil his way back to his distant home, so that ^ eomphtiiit is be¬ 
coming loud how the Paris woriemnn, frumeily renuukable lor 
aptitude and quick taste, is dwmdling into listlossness and apathy. 
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The next point to which Govermnent turned its attention was 
the securing an abundant and cheap supply of food, &om a belief 
that want done could aaake a population engage aotively in 
revolt, former french admimsti^ioas had, in seasons of extra¬ 
ordinary distress advanced sums of money to cheapen bread; but 
wimt had been with them an extraordinary measure, was in 1853 
converted into. a permanent principle. A baker's fund was in- 
stituted, its capital being provided by a contribution exacted 
from every baker as a secunty for bis solvency, and regulated by 
the>amount of his business. In seasons of dear prices bakers in 
Paris are to receive advances of money from this fund, to enable 
them to sell the common loaf for sixteen sous, the means of 
relaying these loans being afforded by the privilege of an over* 
charge in years of plenty. A moment’s consideration will show 
the delusive hollowness of this pretended contrivance for supply • 
ing the trade with means, since tfae^ hulk of the fund which is to 
moke loans is nothing mure than the money constitutiug each 
baker’s capital, which, thrown into a heap, under the denomination 
of a ftind, is now drawn upon, as if it would not, anyhow, in 
the ordinary coarse of trade, be drawn upon in times of difficulty. 
It is evident, therefore^ that if liigh prices sliould continue for 
any length'of time, the trmle, being forced to sell bread at a price 
below remuneration, could find no support from this fund, unless 
the iState came to its further assistance; for, at the end of some 
months, the private capital of the bakers would be necessarily 
exhausted, and Paris would have to be supplied with bread atifae 
expense of the nation. This has accordingly already haj^ened, 
although for the present under the specious disguise of loans and 
scrip. A short time after the commencement of operations by 
this baker’s fond, an Imperial decree sanctioned its contracting a 
loan of 24,000,000 francs, and its emitting bonds to the amount 
ofimfother 12,000,000 francs; and if wo are to judge by their 
present mmket value as on indication of the prosperous state of 
the fond, its condition must be indeed for from flourishing, 
and in a likely way soon to tax afresh, the resources of its 
})atron. Wifdi regard to the Sale of other artioles oi food. Govern- 
luent has been prodigal of regulations which generally proved 
so thoroughly injudioions as to neceseitaite sp^y revooatioir, 
until its kgidatium on these points has beeomc a rw of eoatra- 
dictory enactments. The butchers of Park constituted a corpo¬ 
ration possessed of vested rights, mad were generally fadieved 
guilty^of (usurioits omnlHftations. The Government, gfatd todestroy 
an independent body and to gam popukiity, deprived’thmn of 
their rk^ giving them nng indmmty. Amongst the 

most w^ted ptilflio works undetilken in Paris was the emctioii 
of enomotts market halls nehr tire Church of St Enska^e, 
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which were to he the only place of sale in Paris for articles of 
food of every kind. It was affirmed that this restriction would 
prove a boon to the townspeople, by facilitating a strict control 
•by the police on the quality of the articles offered for sale, and 
by affording advantages to the buyer from having all tlie marts 
united on the same spot; while the rent of the stalls was to in¬ 
demnify the municipality of Paris for its immense expenditure in 
all quarters. But the practical results were unfortunately quite 
the contrary; meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, in short, every article 
of consumption, brought to the halls at an early hour of-thc 
morning, before the housekeepers of Paris could get there, was 
sold at a fixed moment by auction to men who became retail 
dealcj's, so that instead of providing the people with cheaper food, 
it forced them to obtain w'hat they wanted at second-hand, and 
at increased prices. The fruiterers even succeeded in maki-rg 
good a protest against the right of Government to oblige them to 
sell only at the lialls such choice provisions ns they had drawn 
from abroad, like Algerine produce, &c., &o., and the (Jour de 
Cassation has given judgment in their favour. The Government 
at last was convinced of its l}lunder, and how, instead of removing, 
it had virtually intensified the inconveniences of monopoly by 
absurd regulations. The consequence lias been, that with regard 
to the principal article of food, it has made acknowledgment of 
its mistake by abrogating nil restrictions, and setting the butcher’s 
trade coraidetely free. These instances are sufficidht to show the 
restless inquisition which has been going on, accompanied by the 
grossest administrative incompetence. There is not an institu¬ 
tion of the most trifling kind which has not been subjected to 
repeated remodelling—and even so ridiculously small a matter us 
the scale for cab fares has within* the last twelvemonths tasked 
the genius of supreme authority with three abortive attempts at 
a satisfactory solution. 

Mean^^hile, undeniable results are being rapidly achieved by an 
nneeasing and paramount impulse to lavish expenditure in the 
guise of gaping deficits. At the cost of upwards of 1*^,000,000 
francs a year spent in interest by the town of Paris, Imperialism 
has already purchased “ panem et Circenses," with which it vainly 
flattered itself to be able to drag disaffection; and now the mnni- 
cipality is again forced to have recourse to a loan of 90,000,000. 
In nd^tion, the Legislative Assembly has come to the rescue of its 
embarrassments, by voting a grant of 50,000,000; thus taxing the 
country at large for the improvement of the cajatal, while the De¬ 
partment of tite Seine has an additional debt of its own. In justifi- 
ca^u of these lavish disburswrents, Goverament advances a most 
ordinal argument, laying it d Jwn as a principle that, being intended 
for improvements to be leftas legacies for the enjoyment ofposterity, 
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the latter, winch has no voice in their adoption, is to he charged 
with the payment. Under the stimulant of suoli authoritative insti* 
gation to even ruinous outlay, provided it procures momentary ease 
by employing numbers of hands, tlte municipalities throughout 
the count^ have been plunged into wasteful expenditure by their 
servile administratoi's. The loans contracted alone by the small 
rural communes iu the last few years are put at 100,000r000 
francs; while all the large towns have been coerced by their 
prefets into immense undertakings, involving proportionate en¬ 
gagements. It is no exaggeration if we estimate three-fifths of 
tlie votes of the Legislative Assembly to bo sanctions for local 
loans. As to tlio result produced on the stale of tiie national 
finances by the action of so lavish n Oioverumeut, it is enough to 
say that since 1818, France has added 112,000,0001. to her 
funded debt, while the ttoatiug one amounts to 38,000,0001. To 
mask the truth of this startling shite of things, financial state¬ 
ments aro yearly issued of the most involved and fallacious kind. 
Having at its arbitrary disposal the money in the savings banks 
througiiout the country, aud the Military Dotation Fund, as well as 
unlimited authority for the emission of Treasury Bonds, the appli¬ 
cation of funds voted for one purpose to any other which may seem 
more desirable, and the opening of supplemenhiry credits, the 
Governinont presents evciy session the draft of a budget balanced 
in receipt and expenditure to a nicety, but which results every 
year to a cin-toiuty in u deficit met by these illegitimate I’esourcos, 
and then put by in the unobtrusive pigeon-hole of the Floating 
Debt, until excess necossihites acknowledgment in a fresh loan. 
How thoroughly untrustworthy imd unprincipled the assurances 
of the French Government are in its budgets has lately been 
I'endoi'cd apparent by involuntiuy admissions made by the sena¬ 
torial commission on Finance, and the contradictious between 
which and the Minister’s statements have been ably pointed put by 
the Paris correspondent of thp Times on the I Gth and 24tb May, 
1858, to which we refer the reader for ampler details. We con only 
insist here on the glaring pciwersipn of truths brought home to 
authority fur the evident purpose of designedly misleading the pub¬ 
lic. Thus while the Moniteur say.s, “ That since and including 
1855 the deficits of tlie budgets have ceased to augment," the com¬ 
mission on the budget of 1859 declares that “every one of the 
accounts of receipts and e.Kpcuditurc since 1854 would have been 
balanced, as iu previous years, by a deficit, without the help of 
loans contracted on the occasion of the war." The minister cal¬ 
culates the budget of 1859 as producing on excess of receipts of 
near 4,000,000^., while the commission distiimtly states “it to 
exhibit an excess of expenses of 1,880,0001." Amopgst the ilfems 
of French budgets, a sinking fttn4 has token a pronunent place; 
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and the minister takes credit for allotting this year 1,600,0001. to 
it. Now, this fund turns out to he a fiction, avowed by the report 
of tlw commissioners “ to have been factitiously augmented during 
ten years to the amount of 4,047,4501., and only represented by 
non-dividend paying stock, created successively % the Treasury, 
to be deposited to tlie credit of the sinking fund.” The operation 
which is to enable the minister to reduce tho floating debt, and to 
supply him with an nifirmed surplus in 1859, is explained by tho 
commission to be carried out “ by means of successive repayments 
of funds lent by the Hank, and Aimy Dotation Fund, in exchange for 
G 0 vemment stock, which will proportionately increase the natiomi I 
debt" —an operation illustrated by this comraoutavy of the Times' 
correspondent. “ What would l>e said of a man who should balance 
his receipts and expenditure in such a manner, and who reasoned 
thus-1 have been spending more than my income for the last 
ten years, and since that time I have gone on increasing my debts, 
instead of paying them oft' by instalments, as T had agreed to dft. 
Had I set aside these instalments to accumulatej I should be in 
l)ossession of 50,0001. I have not got the money now, although 
I once had it, so I will hand over to my creditors promises to 
pay for 20,0001., and I shall then have a surplus of 30,0001. to 
caiTy on operations.” That the embanrassmouts thus entailed on 
France by reckless extravagance and mad speculation will result 
in a ruin, reducing her for the future to the condition of an e-x- 
hausted country, is far from our opinion, but we believe firmly 
that they are of a kind inevitably to lead to one of those crashes 
which demolish all tliosc who are involved in their occurrence. 
Now this is the case with the I’roiich Government, which has so 
identified itself with the cotumcrcinl quackery at present raging 
through the countiy, that out of self-defence it is obliged to strain 
every effort for waniing oft' a collapse, whicli at least must bo 
attended with scathing injur}’, if not with destruction to itsell'. 
Therefore it ventured to attack priv;jto pwperty, when instructing 
the prefets to enforce the sale of trust-lands* for the purpose of 
procuring, at un usurious sacrifice of honest credit, a momentary 
benefit, by raising the value of th(5 funds in which their proceeds 
were to be invest^. And, for the same reason, public opinion 
fears that the present depression of the market will be unscru¬ 
pulously turned to account by Government to buy up the rail¬ 
ways, in virtue of a clause giving it the right to do so at anytime, 
on payment of an indemnity to the idrarelmldera calculated on the 
markrt value of their shares during the three preceding years. 

Now, as the ignorant enthnstann of the rural populate proved 
the comer-stone for the groundwork of the Emphe, so the army 
is the pier on which reposes its fabric. The const^tion o£ '^e 
^ench army is eminently notional, and intended to substitute 
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for soldiers, by'profession and caste, citizens contributing in 
active service tbeir share of duty towards the defence of the 
country. To this military force Bonapartism appealed with an 
insinuating address, even more irresistible than ^at which fasci¬ 
nated the imagination of the peasantry. It seduced allegiance 
from law in the guise of a call to duty towards a national 
chief. It spoke to the legitimate pride of a body entertaining a 
necessary veneration for the hero of its own greatness, and thus 
hurried the unreflecting habits of military nature, under the idea of 
performing its duty, into conduct which, for the first time, has in¬ 
vested the French soldier with the appearance of a mercenary ready 
to assist an adventurer against the nation. But as Louis Napoleon 
came to hove a better insight into the obstacles which were sternly 
impeding his project of conducting within the guarded channel of 
Imperialism the volume of national feeling, he became aware that 
his military means would be inaderjuate for the permanent coercion 
rendereil incumbent by those circumstances. It was necessary to 
vitiate, by a strong infusion of mercenary troops, the national 
element in the army, which sooner or later must be affected by 
a decided public feeling. The first F.mpire possessed a body 
of troops whose renown was as wide-spread as its own, in the 
Impenal Guard. A decree of the 20th December, 1855, re¬ 
established it, to the strength of 35,000 men, with seventy-two 
pieces of artillery. But between this Guard and the foimer 
one there Avas a wide difference. I'he one had been constituted, 
as it were, imperceptibly, and by virtue of its acknowledged ser¬ 
vice on the field of battle; its distinction Avas it.s undisputed valour. 
But the new Guard, created by a premeditated exercise of prero¬ 
gative, Avns constituted for the pnriiose of a pretoiian cohort, 
Avhose fidelity was to be secured by the bribe of privileges. Its 
ranks wore to bo tilled bv voluntarv enlistment, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Line—recruited by general conscription,—and its 
pay is on a much higher scale. The consequence of this inno¬ 
vation has been a* deep irritation amongst the soldiers of the 
lAne^ T’ho French soldier, thoroughly democratic in his habits, 
is offended in his feelings by this aristocratic institution 
within- his profession, and insulted in his dignity by a body 
manifestly intended by snspicious authority as a cheek on him¬ 
self. The ill-will thus generated extends to of&cers as well as 
men, and, in fact, no one is believed to have been more vehe¬ 
mently opposed to the re-establishment of the Guard than the late 
Mai-shal Bt. Amaud, so that the Emperor -was induced, during 
liis life-time, to postpone its execution. It is not probable that 
the (nunity betwem tiie Line and Guard will be the immediate 
<mose of dvil dissension; the spirit of military discipline is 
yet too strong in the French army to allow it to become^ the 
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spontaneous champion of tumult; but if a day should come when 
the Government and the nation are engaged in sanguinary 
conflict, tlien the line is more likely to fraternize ivith the lattei 
than the forme;. Indeed, we can vouch for the fiict that discon¬ 
tent has reached officers of the highest grades and in the highest 
posts; and many pei'sons consider the creation of the Guard to 
be an event fraught with the same ultimate detriment to the 
Empire as that which the Garde Eoyale caused to the monarchy 
of the Bourbons. The next measure of the Government reveals 
undisguisedly its desires. Conscripts, unwilling to serve, are now 
no longer allowed to procure their own substitutes, but have to pay 
a fixed sum to Government, which itself finds the proper men. Now 
these arc all old soldiers, who are tempted to reengage themselves 
through large bounties, furnished by the sums exacted from 
those Avlio are not prepared to serve. The object is to create n 
soldiery entirely separated by its traditions from the rest of the 
po 2 )ulatioii, and thus willing inslruincnts iii the hands of superior 
command. Therefore; while formerly exemption from service 
was with difficulty accorded, it is now granted forthwith to all 
ready to pay the sum demanded by Government; and as a means 
of increasing the number ol' recusants, the whole annual contingent 
is now, for the first time, called out at once. Thus large funds 
are put at the disjiosal of Government, which does not use them 
in enlisting the whole number originally called out in pajicr, but 
in bestowing extraordinary bounties on its pet pretorians. 

To lower the intellectual vigour of the nation, by breaking up 
the volume of its thought, and diverting its flow into isolated 
and scanty rills, of such slender current as to be easily kept 
within hounds,—to exhibit to the w'orld how the waywardness of 
mind will yield beneath the compression of a stem resolution,— 
these are the tusks set itself by Imperialism. The state of society 
it turns to inaugurate in Europe is the one existing in Chinn, in 
which man may retain for ages a traditional skill of hand, but 
where dexterity is essentially iinprogressivc,* contented with its 
attainments, and indisposed to further results. To propagate 
these views in the guise of a doctrine capable of grappling with 
the principles of modem ideas. Imperialism lias been forced to 
seek assistance from the clergyman assistance not to bo pnrehased 
without injury to that impression of its own supreme authority, 
wliich hf^been/and must be, its chief strength, while for purposes 
of execution its instruments are found in the soldiery, 

^pd of dependent functionaries incapable of a disobe¬ 

dience ratailing poverty. Under the influence of nndoubtmg 
conviction, not only in the efficiency of his views for selfish pur- 
iroses, but in ^ their excellracd on principle and their popula¬ 
rity, Louis Napoleon went'on in his course till the end of dost 
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year witlioat encountering any incident capable of disturbing bis 
contideuce.^ Thon occurred all at pnce events which forced on 
his unwilling mind evidence of the gaping gulf which had, in fact, 
been growing bptweeu himself and the people, while he fancied 
himself successfully accomplishing a fusion. The elections of 
Paris and other principal towns were a determined and outspoken 
protest against his Government, on the part of the most inteh 
ligent part of the community, while the murderous attempt of the 
14th of January, accompanied with information carefully con¬ 
cealed from the public, revealed the appalling lengths to which 
disaifection had reached. On that day Loui^ Napoleon was 
brought suddenly, for the first time, fiiec to face with a view of 
the state of the country, aud for this reason the 14th of January 
is an epoch in lus career. He now knew the truth, and had on 
opportunity of showing his fitness for goverament by modifying 
the system of his erroi's. Instead of doing so he intensified them. 
Unable to relax in his attaohraeftt to the Empire, and uotliing 
but the Empire, experience, instead of iiiHicting wisdom, only 
stung him to violence in his former course. Up to the 14th of 
January he thought himself a demagogue, conciliating popular 
applause with ai'bitrary power, but on that day he assumed the 
cliaracter of a despot with coercion for a principle, and the 
scourge for his safeguard. In the halls of office the shuffling 
glide of obscipiious and apostate gownsmen made room for the 
imperious tread of hooteil and spurred dragoons. Then Draconic 
decrees were usliered forth day after day; at the goodwill of the 
Minister of Interior, every person was declared amenable to 
fines, imprisonment for five years, and even transportation, who 
was said to have spoken what might be unfavourable to the 
“ Government of the Emperor." All persons implicated in the 
events of May and June, 1848, June, 1845), and December, 1831, 
were, by that , fact, amenable at any moment to transporiatiou, 
even although having already uiulei'goue punishment. Any one 
guilty of propagating the circulation of uicorrect news was foiiJi- 
with subject to heavy penalties. Thei'e was no security for indi¬ 
vidual liberty under any circumstances in a country ruled by 
such laws, and the oases of infamous outrage which occurred are 
of a nature tronsoeudiug belief. .Jt is a fact which we can vouch 
for, from our knowledge of such a case, that, for the purpose of 
striking terror, instruotions reached the profots from the Ministry 
of Intorior, commanding them to furnish so many “ deinocrata ’’ 
for transportation, and the most wjinton violation, of right was 
habitually put in practice, under the pretext of panUlung sedi¬ 
tious Innguage .ond the dissemination , of false news. -At this 
conjuncture of time, also, the Imperial Gorermimnt, aDter havmg 
failed in e-xtorting the assent of even ite servile " Opnscil dTE^” 
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had recourse to a ministerial missive to the prefets, directing 
them to urgo a spoliation of trust property, which, by forcibly 
obliging the investment of five hundred millions of francs in ite 
stock, would assist its impaired credit. The eiTors committed by 
Governments of a complicated constitution, and thwefore sub¬ 
ject to divers influences, break down the administration guilty 
of them, but do not necessarily injiu’e a system capable of re¬ 
freshening elements. But the Imperial Government is debarred 
from any resources of the kind; it purchases its excessive amount 
ol power by incurring a proportionate weight of responsibility, 
and, being esseptially personal in its nature, it can count on no 
pledge for efficiency except confidence in its judgment and wis¬ 
dom. Confidence is, however, like a blade, irresistible in its per¬ 
fection, but spoilt by a braise, and the more liable to be notched 
the more its fineness is elaborated. Once deceived in an indi¬ 
vidual, confidence with regard to liim never regains the solid 
essence of trust. Now this is precisely what has happened in 
the case of the Empei'or, whose want of cool determination and 
judgment in sudden emergencies liave been rendered manifest. 
In the system of the Empire, no sort of influence is in existence 
which, might be supposed to control the impulses of supremo 
autliority, arrogating to itself alone all merit, and so likewise 
alone suffering all blame. Nor cun it contribute to cure mistnist 
in its wisdom, that, after cummis.‘>ion, it makes some acknow¬ 
ledgment of en'or by a show of retreat, but, on the contrary, must 
add to general suspicion the conviction that no dependence 
whatever can be placed on any consistency in its resolutions. At 
any moment fresh complications of an equally delicate nature 
may arise, for whose skilful treatment the Imperial Government 
offers no additional pledge than the one so signally falsified on 
the last occasion; so that, in point of fact, its chances of triumph¬ 
ing over adrerse elements now depend upon the material force on 
which it may count, under all circumstances, for steady coercion. 

No one who contemplates this situation of France can pre¬ 
vent his mind from wandering to speculations on a future, which 
must be fraught with immense consequences. Now that the 
question is stripped of false appearances, since the 14th of 
January, the permanent continuance of Imperialism resolves itself 
plainly into the establishment of undisguised military rule tuxd 
the triumph of brute force. Is tliis a result really to bie achieved 
in France ? Can the military element supply ^ose springs of 
action which, on certain occaeimas, are inditqsensable to every 
government ? And what are the consequences inevitably entailed 
by the successfol subjection of a countiry to such miKtary away ? 
'^^^eatest advocate for this form of govemment that has ever 
emfi^, by his own acts convicted faia cherished system to be des- 
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titute of those principles of elasticity which, alone can enable a 
State to suriao^t extraordinary trials* When returning from 
Elba, Napoleon daringly sought to recover power by offering his 
proven captainship as a rallying-puint for national disaffection 
against a government imposed by foreign conquest; he loudly 
disclaimed any intention of re>establishing the Empire in its 
foimer discipline. He was conscious how the weight of its own 
associations could never prove a lever stirring popular feeling, so 
that the uncompromising autocrat of yore condescended to appeal 
publicly to constitutional principles duiiug. the Hundred Days. 
The pcraanence of military despotism therefore depends upon 
its being so stifely secured within its own precincts as to defy 
aggression, for, broken in upon, it can reckon on no volnutary 
assistance in behalf of its exclusive tyrauny. At the same time, 
by-a law of nature, the health of all institutions dies out unless 
kept in vigour hy refroshing itself in the elements constituting its 
existence. Now, war is the element of soldiers, and it is impos¬ 
sible that so gigantic an army us the rreuch con permanently 
continue on the present footing, without either receiving legi¬ 
timate employment in foreign service, or violently satisfying 
its desire for activity by civil dissension. With regard to the 
former alternative, it is true that Louis Napoleon has dis-* 
tinctly expressed, and also miiuifested, disinclination to wanton 
aggression on his neighbours; but it must be home iu mind that 
the contingency considered in this case would slowly present 
itself as a consequence gradually deduced and impere^vely en¬ 
tailed, although not urigitiully eulertuiued, and that whenever it 
does present itself it will do so as a necessity for saving the 
bimpire from certain inUistine destruction—a consideration that 
will outweigh all others with Louis Napoleon. Besides, it should 
not escape remark how his stern persecution of freedom in France 
has already modified liis relations with foreign States, hy driving 
him to hunt it down in the souctuaiies afforded on their terri¬ 
tories. The bare ,^hadow of liberty is felt by bim a menace to 
his existence and an incentive to his subjects’ feehugs, so that, in 
self-defence, he feels an impulse, if he ouly had the power, to try 
aud expunge its very trace from the world. 

There aiv, however, many people who, under the impi’ession of 
his early mc^erution, persist in considering Louis Napoleon, by 
his prudence, incapable of a war w'hich must he attended with so 
many risks to himself. These persons reason without an insight 
into the man or the circumstances. First, Louis .Nspoleon is 
endowed witk audacity iu behalf of his oonvictiou; Strashnrg atad 
Boulogne are sulfioient indications of what he dares to do mtliAy 
than forego the pursuit of Ins ideas. Secondly, the war to.ndiieit 
he would recur would be none which he could wdl avoid; it wotdi 
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Le ft war rendered necessary for giving employment to a huge 
army, without which he could not maintain himself, and which, 
without war, would sink into a dangerous condition; but this war 
must be of a nature to enlist popular sympathies, and to achieve 
material advantages capable of indemnifying France for the 
effbil. As for the second alternative, of the army becoming 
eventually animated with a spirit of wanton turbulence if main¬ 
tained in indolence at its present overgrown proportions and 
monstrous political position, it is one of the most certain lessons 
taught us by history. If France, therefore, is to escape a fate as 
degrading and ruinous as subjection to a foreign sway, its salva¬ 
tion can only be expected from counteracting influences residing 
in the people, which may be sufficiently strong to revive its poli¬ 
tical prostoation. Such an influence seems to us to be the strong 
national instinct which possesses the French, and eminently dis¬ 
tinguishes them. In a country animated by such a feeling, an 
army reemited from the peojdc cannot acquire and maintain a 
dictatorial spirit of its own. It maybe misled into errors, and 
intensify them for a season, to the detriment of the nation, by 


putting at their service the vigour of military organization, but as 
long as no mercenary element has vitiated its constitution, tho 
‘French army, alive, like the rest of the community, to really 
national sentiments, cannot be permanently separated from the 


people in any vital point. 

A still more counteracting influence appears to us the vitality 
manifested by the French people in their spontaneous efforts 


towards regencratiou, renewed during fifty years with unabated 
boldness *of design after repeated failure. The revolution of 


1848 paifook in nothing of the commotions instigated by per¬ 
sonal ambition, which are the inevitable aiipnrteiiauces of a 8tate 


sinking into decay. A great political blunder in the manner of 
its c.xecution, it nevertheless sprang from genuine popular feeding, 
and its very mistakes in attempting the practical introduction of 
Socialism are evidence of the presence of a principle and an idea. 
Now, a people susceptible of being powerfully stirred by an idea, 
may be led away into grievous delusions and wild excesses, but it 
cannot be dead. It was a delusion of this kind which acquired 
for lionis Napoleon his throne. The people conspiring from 


mistake, against itself, was a party to its own subjection. But 
since then a change has come over the nation. The peasantry 
ha.s been disappointed in its unrcftsonable expectations, while 
the middle classes arc galled by irritating restraints. At tho 
same time, the intelligence of the country has skilfully employed 
the means left it by the Imperial Constitution for a demonstra¬ 
tion which again brings it prominently before the publio, <ind vin¬ 
dicates its claim to be tho leader of opinion. This last circum- 
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is of especial itnpurtauce amongst a people prone to yield 
to impressions, and to adopt thoroughly the chiefs of the hour. 
The elections in Pasris and other leading towns have once more 
endowed more enlightened classes of the community with a 
politictd footing which will react on the public at' large. Another 
very important fact contributes to give strength to'the opposition. 
In 1848, the monarchical tendencies of France had ho other can¬ 
didate but Louis Napoleon, whereas now the Count de Paris, by 
bii'tli the Inpresentative of parliamentary govemment, and in his 
conduct free from participation in those negotiations with the 
elder Bourbons which have done the Orleans family so mubh harm, 
is grown to manhood: Against these adverse elements Impe¬ 
rialism opposes a possession of authority necessarily attended, 
under all oircumstances, with much influence, and backed by a 
gigantic army which, though not free from seeds of disatfection, 
w’ill yet not, for some time to come, actively turn its strength 
against established government. LA these advantages he granted 
to the fullest extent, and they still do not amount to more than 
means which entirely depend for efiBcient application on personal 
direction.- They contain no principle within them capable of 
fumisliing the executive with a steady motive power of its own. 
The condition of such n goveniment is, therefore, that of an army 
hopelessly shut up iii a desperate position: by the discipline 
and guidance of a vigilant and skilful commander it staves ofl: 
the evil day of surrender, until accident, depriving it of its chief, 
causes resistance against aggression to cease of itself. This 
we believe will be the case with the present Empire. Sterile in 
institutions, and hiu'sh in its dealings, it can evoke neither a 
principle nor a reminiscence capable of affording support in the 
day of appeal to national sentimeut. 

After professing a hypocritical devotion to the great doctrines 
of 1780, Imperialism has steadily employed its excessive power, 
•won from the credulity of the pct^le, for the Sole pui^ose of 
so wasting the national strength by fostering political vice of old 
standing'M to bring on that state of exhaustion alone com¬ 
patible with permanent despotism. Its triumph would be the 
tenible success of material force over mind—a success only pos-' 
sible in the long run if the latter loseir heart. The stately and 
seemingly so frowning fabric, which had been the feat of Crom¬ 
well's proud genim^ crumbled,, however, iii the first breath of 
popular feeling, os soon as ddath hod deprived it of its prop 
in him. There are already abundant indications that m'lud.in 
Fiunco lias not become a'deserter of its own cause. ' ' 

opinion has of late been Immistafceably odd tbs’'' 

thinking part of the coratnunity is arririiag ht the stem.' cott-r :; 
viction that decentralizUtion alone can Secure the dnjo^eiit of " 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVUI.]— New Seeies, Vol. XIV. No. II. A A 
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the ptineiples of JL780, vrhioh are the vrell-spring of iiati<mid 
ospixatioiiLS. As misconception, therefore, led to the Empire, 
fir<»n a delusion that it might ensure their fulfilment, so contrary 
experience is naturally resulting in a general disappointment, 
\rhioh, it seems difficuLt to doubt, must entail upon its «aebabli8h- 
ment ultimate and certain failui'e. 


Art. II.—Indian Herojes. 

1. TIte Homeward Mail from June, 1857, to September, 1858. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

2. Personal Narratiee of the Sit'ffc of Lucknow. By L. E. R, 

Rees, one of the survivifig Defenders. London: Longman, 
dc Co. 1858. 

3. Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. By Capt. R. P. Anderson, 

25th N.I. London: W. Thacker &. Uo. 1858. 

4. Day by Day at Lucknow. By Mrs. Case, widow of Colonel 

Case, .‘12nd Regiment. London : Bentley. 1858. 

5. The Crisis in the Punjauh. By Frederic H. Cooper, Esq., 

B.C.S. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1858. 

C. Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal Sepoys during 
the Mutiny. By Colonel George Bourchier, C.B. Bengal 
Horse Artillery. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1858. 

7. The Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. By the 
Rev. J. E. W. Rotton. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1858. 


T he complaint of Sir Bedivere is tho doleful burden of 
latter-nlay prophecy. The true old«>times are da«d,'’— 
never more to return. The age of chivalry is past, and to the 
noble kpigbt there is no longer the noble chance. Thwe is no 
faith upon earth, for the fear of God has fled with the soul of 
art aau the spirit of adventure. . To this dreary, well-abused 
world there remain only steam-eogiiies» cotton-loonm, and 
electric telegraphs. We work no longer as we once worked— 
we fight no more as ,we onqe fought. AU is barren, cold, 
wecb^ical. We breed no mme heroen, or if we do, we do not 
^sot^ior them end eyer IV, Alndtng in the dead level 

of iwj^esentatiTe instiibitiops. We are content to plod through 
~ ''1^; mci^, and aglets ^xistewee, owing notrang to fltiib, 
^haring ,no room tot heroism. 
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Yet, in the iBftreh of time and progress of civilization 
phrases wbioh have been so mereileasly derided, but to which, 
nevertheless, the world will continue to attach a certain definite 
meanisi^there is surely evidence enough to show tbat tfae one 
thing ineeiTuptible and immortal is the spirit of fitith—that it 
abides with us, under all conditions and inodes of life—-that it 
has not perished with helm and hauberk, with Crusader and 
Cavalier, with Puritan and Covenanter—that it endures peren¬ 
nially, and will endure, ug rovg atatvag ra/v atwvwv, so long as 
man has need of it The hero has even in these days his ap¬ 
pointed function, anad it is a notable thing to remark, that 
wherever there is the heroic work to be done, there is the hero 
to do it. Nor is the Nineteenth Century, with all its spirit of 
conimeroe, its lust of gain, and love of forms, without that spring 
of ftnth in the heart of it, without which all civilization would 
be rottenness, and the world a Malehohje pool of hideous 
despair. Notoriously, there is no tack of heroism, of romance, 
or chivalry, in this age of ours. We cannot paint like Fra 
Angelico, or build like William of Wykeham; but we are not 
lost to all faith, or beyond hope. The holy Grail is yet ours to 
seek. The blood of Arthur and Lancelot, of Bichard and 
of Oliver, of Sydney and Raleigh, has not so thickened in 
our veins, as that British chivalry is all a thing of the past. 
Something the children of this age too have done, not without 
the purest glow of chivalry. Heroes in every walk of life have 
we, living and active among us, as great and as glorious as any 
that are of the past—brave and true men in word and deed. 
Martyrs to faith and duty we have, than whom no better ever 
bore lance in rest for the right A Livingstone, treading on 
foot, all lonely, the mysterious interior of an unknown conti¬ 


nent—a Maclure, cleaving bis way through stoms and ice to 
solve a scientific problenl^a Brooke, carrying peace and 
order into the heart of savagery,—these are heroes enough tjU 
redeem any age; their enterprises may match all feudalism in 
ohividry, nor are they less chivalrous for being useful. 

Heroes of war as well as of peace have we, worthy of the 
best days of English manhood^—of the God-fearing, faart^ age 
of £li2ABETS —or of the sterner Ihiritanism in its highest 
development How few of the blessings of peace we have ms^e 
for ourselves a ourse^ has been demonstrated plainly ehongh 
to the world in these latter days. Nor has our ordetd Iwien. 
easy. Within these ImlMOaen country has 

and eonoUtded two wan as aud teirible al 
nerve any nation. In earn Wta»tM,.chr spia^^ has bO^ 
pot to tile severest proof. In each the 

called for all that the brain of man cbuld devise, and the 

A AH 
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of man perform. And it must be admitted we have come 
honourably out of the trial. If we have degenerated, our de¬ 
generacy has not been made visible. If we have fallen one 
whit from our ancient valour, fortitude, or fidelity, there 'has 
been no outward sign of our decadence. In the Crimea, it is 
true, our triumphs were mostly negative, but only because of 
a vicious organization; not the effect of national degeneracy, 
but of oligarchic assumption. Though we lost an army through 
the incapacity of our rulers, our soldiers lost no honour. At 
Alma and at Inkermann, they proved as at Agincourt nud 
Cressy, “ those limbs were made in England.” All that 
manhood could do—all that British manhood had ever done, 
was done, honestly and fjuthfully. Where vve failed, it was 
from no hick of any manly quality, but from causes which in 
all ages have spoilt the results of genius and valour. 'And 
even through all our Crimean blunders was seen a generous 
devotion which never belonged to a race in any stage of 
decadence. Having foolishly undertaken a double share of 
the siege work, our aruiy never flinched from it, but died, 
starved and frozen, where it stood. At Balaklava, the blun¬ 
der of the immortal Six Hundred was such a blunder as no 
other soldiers ever made, and is of all blunders the most 
heroic. And throughout that terrible winter of 1854, what¬ 
ever other parts of our military character we lost, assuredly 
we lost nothing on the score of courage or resolution. The 
lesson, indeed, which we learnt in the Crimea, was the very 
reverse of that which our ]>hilosophical croakers had been 
trying to tench us; for our failure was precisely on the side 
of mechanical genius, and not at all in consequence of moral 
or physical deficiencies. We were betrayed by the very power 
in which we trusted, and driven at last to rely upon that native 
“ pluck,” now* as ever, the last and' only sure resource of 
lishmen. 



But ii is in India, during the past twSive months, that our 
manhood lias been put to the severest test, and our ever«)iving 
heroism most nobly vindicated. India, for a hundred years the 
grandest theatre of British .enterprise—the glory of modern 
British genius and valour—has now borne a final testimony 
to the greatness of our race. The mutiny of the Bengal 
Sepoys—that source of death mid miser/ to many, of our 
unfortunate oountty*men—has been to Englishmen the ocoa- 
siott of their;greatest triumph.. And perhaps the triumph is 
worrit all its heavy cost, not only in preparing the tray for 
the better government India, but in proving to tlie world 
our capacity of retaining that government. It has confirmed 
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the opinion of our supremaoj, and established our title of 
conquerors. The mystery of our rule has been proved to con¬ 
sist in that moral and physical superiority which has enabled 
a few joattered handfuls of Englishmen, spread over a vast 
alien territory, separated by many long miles from home, and 
surrounded % every hind of danger from brutality, treachery, 
and ianatieisffi, to meet and overcome, all unprepared as they 
were, the utmost efforts of a liundred and twenty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, fighting desperately for dominion. It was 
a contest by far the most unequal ever seen in this world. 
The enterprises of Cortez and Pizarro were safe and easy 
compared to it. At its commencement, every circumstance of 
fortune, season, and position, was against our countrymen. 
They were attached at all possible advantage. The British 
arfffbd force in the country was smaller in ])roportion to the 
native army than it had (jver beep—sixteen thousand British 
only holding the entire territory between Rangoon and Pesha- 
wur. The number of our troops in India was actually less in 
1857 than in 1835, though in that interval wo had acquired 
the Punjaub, Scinde, Oude, Pegu, Nagpore, and Berar—pro¬ 
vinces peopled by the most warlike and turbulent races o|i, 
India—and bad increased the native array by more than a 
hundred thousand men. With entire trust in these Sepoys, 
the Government gave up the capital city of India to a moch 
emperor, guarding it, for his sake, with native troops only; 
and keeping but six hundred English soldiers to garrison a 
kingdom of eight millions of people, who had just lost their 
independence, and were afflicted with a chronic prejudice 
against all government. 

The seasons conspired with tiie Sepoys and the Govcniment 
for the desti'uction of the English. I'ho struggle began just 
before the height of that terrible hot season which the mu¬ 
tineers knew to be their best friend against the British 
soldiers. It raged *under the fierce sun of an Indian summer, 
when simple exposure was almost death to the native of 
Europe. Thus suddenly assailed, under every unfavonrable 
condition for resistance—foully . betrayed at every point by 
those for. whose faith they had pledged life and honour--^ 
hunted from village to village by the hounds of slaughter, 
and abandoned to every strait of fortune, every peril .usd 
privation—yet have our countrymen emerged vietonous < vtuu 
the contest'^yet have tliey mamuiined their pld eupreiM^, 
visiting with a terrible vengeance those fiendie^' trii^rs 
who had steeped ^eir hands in the blood womeii "isad 
children. ' :* t 
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The heart which is unmoved by the tale of this Indian 
mutiny is dead to every generous impulse. The nation which 
does not acknowledge the devotion and fidelity displayed by 
its soldiers in all this dreadful struggle is unworthy to be 
served by heroes. Our diistory, the “ ages of faith’’ included, 
contains no higher examples of heroism. The principal 
achievetnents of the war will hereafter be numbered among 
the chief treasures of glory possessed by the British nation. 
The capture of Delhi—the turning-point of the mutiny—was 
a wondrous feat of anns, effected by less than four thousand 
Englishmen against an army of thirty thousand men, strongly 
entrenched, in possession of an inexhaustible arsenal, and 
well provided with everything necessary to defy assault. Yet 
fortune, numbers, position, and season notwithstanding, Delhi 
became ours ere a single soldier from England had readbed 
India. The skill with whic)i the operations were conducted 
is no less remarkable than the intrepidity displayed by all 
arms of the service. 

The siege and relief of Lucknow exhibit, if possible, in still 
higher colours, the high qualities of soldiership which abide in 
l^he English army. Considering under what circumstances the 
garrison of Lucknow was suddenly called upon to defend 
itself against all the armed force of the kingdom of Oude, it 
is little less than miraculous that it should have been pre¬ 
served from destruction. The scene of this memorable 
defence was no fortress, strong by nature and art—no walled 
city, even like Saragossa and Londonderry, manned by its own 
inhabitants—but a range of fragile buildings, encircled by 
such entrenchments as could hastily be tlirown up in a few 
days, surrounded at all points by an enemy in the heart of a 
hostile population. The garrison consisted of a portion of 
one British regiment, with some hundred and fifty loyal 
natives, and a motley gathering of civilians; against whom 
was arrayed a vast armed host of not less 'than sixty thOtitMmd 
men, mostly of our own training, inspired by a bloi^y'ilita- 
ticism which lent them for the occasion an unnatural courage. 
For three long and fearfq^ months, before the arrival of 
Havelock, did our devoted countrymen maintain their hold, 
in hourly peril of deadli—rexposed night and day to incessant 
aas^ts^witb twenty-five guna of large ealilwe nlayiug on 
their frail defences, some aettnily within filly yards th^r 
|m*UiD»~HiDihw a eonstaht shower of ballets from ten thou- 
sai^ krc^olei-^with mines etploding every day ^'neath 
their feet—wifi) priration and diseiise mthin, and no certain 
hope of relief from any (Quarter. It is too litfie to sayl^t 
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the defence of Lnokuow is without a parallel in history. The 
pen of (general Inglis. has i'ccorded,.in touching and manful 
terms, a tale such as the world has never yet heard. Not old 
Saguntuni, nor modern Saragossa, can for a moment, compare 
with this leaguer of ours. No body of Englishmen were 
ever exposed to greater peril, or bore their part with greater 
heroism. 

Two pictures of what was done and endured at Lucknow 
may be exti'actod from the recently published evidence of eye¬ 
witnesses. Here is a description of one of the most desperate 
assaults sustained by the garrison, taken from the work of 
Captain Anderson:— 

“ After these had been knocked over, the leaders tried to urge on 
1;h,eir men. Again and again they made the attempt, but back they 
hair to go by a steady fire. Their chiefs came to the front, and 
shouted out, ‘Como on, come on,—||,he place is ours,—it is i^en' 
And the Sepoys would then rush forward, then hesitate, and finally get 
under cover of the stockade, and keep up a fearful fii'e. Some hundreds 
of them got under the Cawniwrc Battery, but found the hand-grenades 
rather disagreeable, and had to bolt rather sharj). Poor Major Banks 
came up, and cheered us during the hottest fire, and wo were glad to 
see him. Our shells now began to fall amongst the enemy, and this 
still further roused their indignation; you could hear additional geUs, 
and horrid imprecations on the heads of all Cnnisir.vxs. No less 
than throe times were we assaulted by enormous odds against us, and 
each attack was, thank Qod, successfully repulsed. There w'e were, a 
little body, probably not eighty men in all (e. e., Cawnporo Battery— 
our post, and Captain Gennon’s) opposed to several thousands of mer¬ 
ciless, bloodthirsty fanatics. We well knew what we had to expect 
if we wci'e defeated; and, therefore, each individual fought, as it were, 
for lus very life; each loophole displayed a steady Hash of musketry, 
as defeat would have been certain death to every soul in the gurison. 
I lad the out[Josts fallen, they were in such immense numbers that we 
could never have turned the enemy out, and then not a mai^ woman, 
or child would have been spared. It was, indeed, a most anxious time, 
the more so, as we did not know how matters were progressing at 
other points. Wc dreaded that the others might have be^ even 
further pressed than wc were. At intervals 1 heard the cry of ‘ More 
men this way,’ and off would rush Ifio or three (all we comd possilfy 
spare) here and there ; and then %e same cry was repeated in an 
opposite direction, and then the men had to rush to enpp(^ "^eir com- 
Toaes who were more hotly pressed) and so on: as tKe-pessoM heeame 
greater at particolar men rushed .to those '^ts t^ gjjveasm- 
ianoe. During this trying time eveat^.^O(Nr.w!Ooni^au^i^a^<Mnel 
the h^pHab, and those who had wounds in^ths 
crutches, and deliberately knelt down, and dr^ 
out of, ths hwpholeB ; others, who could do listte* ^se, leaara the 
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musketa the Able-bodied soldiers fired; and iu tliis odd manner 

these brave men of Her Majesty’s 32nd upheld the honour of their 
nation, and strained every nerve to repel the furious attacks of thfi 
enemy.” 

Mr. Rees, a civilian, who found himself unexpectedly shut 
up with the garrison, and who doubtless fought with as much 
ardour and vigour as he writes, thus describes the daily life 
within the Residency:— 

** As for death it stares one constant!}' in the face. Not daily, not 
hourly, but minute after minute, second after second, my life, and 
every other’s, is in jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and wc continue 
the conversation without a remark 5 bullets graze our very hair, and 
we never speak of them. NaiTow escapes are so very common that 
oven women and ehildren cease to notice them. They are the rule, not 
the exception. At one time a bullet passed through my hat; 
other I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s best riflemen, 
by an unfortunate soldier passingAmexpcctcdly before me, and receiving 
the wound through the tein])les instead; at another 1 moved off from 
a place where in less than the twinkling of an eye afterw'iirds a ninskot- 
ball stuck in the wall. At another, again, I was covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a round-shot that struck the wall not two inelies 
away from me; at anotlicr, again, a shell burst a couplo of yartls away 
from me, killing an old woman, and wounding a native boy and a 
native cook, one dangerously, the other slightly; at another, again— 
but no; I must stop, for I could never exhaust the catalogue of hair* 
breadth escapes which every man in the garrison can speak of ;is well 
as myself. The wonder is not that wc lose so many men, but that so 
few of us are hit amiilst the constant dangers we are exposed to.” 

But, in the striking words of General Ingits— 

“ If farther proof were wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which wc have, under God’s blessing, so long and successfully waged, I 
\vould iwint to the roofles.s and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, 
to the exploded mines, to the open bi’eaches, to the shattered and dis¬ 
abled guns and defences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of 
the bmve and devoted oflicers and men wito havafallen. These.siient 
witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way in which tbiriireble 
position has been defended.” 

In trutli, no deed of heroism was over more clearly made 
out: the simple fact stands, tbbt for more than three months 
the garrison defied the whole armed pojiulation of Oude. 

The minor ^^isodes of the wat^ attended by whatever fortune, 
bear equal testimony to the beroie amrit our countrymen. 
In a^ondred isolated, fitatinos, tale^ baroiani is repeated 
yiith rmom iheeessn Wherever a handful of Englishmen 
werq, gathered together uildtf some leoder not altogether effete 
or d&ed alinp||^aDy adverse conjuncture of num* 

bers;, position^or season.numbers, indeed, there was no 
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account, for the prayer of King Henry at Agincourt seemed to 
have been granted to our countrymen in this time of mortal 
peril, and a sense of reckoning was taken from them. At 
Benares, at Agra, at Foshawur, at Sangor, at Necmnch 
—at every point, in fact, where a dozen Englishmen had time 
to prepare for defence, there England was present to assert 
her supremacy over the wretched traitors who dared to dis¬ 
pute her dominion. Even at Cawnporo, the scene of our 
greatest disaster, nothing was left undone by the hapless gar¬ 
rison which could serve men in a strait so fearful. For what 
could a hundred men do behind a brick wall, without shelter 
from the Indian sun, against some forty times their number of 
fanatics raging for blood ? In all the bitterness of that bloody 
tragedy there is no shame for Englishmen, but only honour— 
strel# honour as is duo to the unfortunate brave. 

Of the heroes wlio have made the last chapter of Indian 
history an epic, there are some wh^, standing out conspicuously 
among their fellows, like the champions of the Iliad, have per¬ 
formed such parts ns single them out for particular honour Ly 
their countiy. Of these, alas ! the greatest arc already beyond 
human reeorapcnce. Slartyrs to duty, they have scaled their 
work of faith by their life-blood. Hknry L.4M'iiENrE, II.ave- 
LOC'K, Nicholson, and Neill —are in their graves. This is the 
heaviest trial which England has tc endure—the grievous cost 
at which India has been preserved. Yet the memory of their 
heroism sur\ives as a lasting heritage for their country. Not in 
vain have they lived whoso deaths are mourned in every Eng¬ 
lish household—through all the lands which own fealty to 
England—as a domestic even more than a national calamity. 

On the proud roll of Indian hero-martyrs, the first place 
belongs of right to the name of Henry Lawrence. The full 
worth of his career is perhaps not so well known in Flngland 
as it should be; but in India, by common consent, Henry 
Lawrence had been* the foremost man of the public service, 
since Lonl Dalhousie’s happy choice made him nder of the 
Punjaub. Sir Henry Lawrence is indeed the glory of our late 
Indian history, as Clive is of the earlier,—the difference between 
the characters of the two men illustrating the change which -a 
hundred years have made in the spirit of Indian statesmanship. 
The rude rough age of battle and conquest found its apt repre¬ 
sentative in the daring and rtokless genius of the older hero; 
while in the later is typified all that purer and kindliw'^l^ • 
iu which wc interpret our present duties towards the 
people of India. And it is the highest meiit of Sir Henry 
Lawrence that he was the first to comprehend ai^ to carry out 
that milder and more genial policy in our conqucrsfd pminceS) 
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whioh is henceforth the basis of all solid government in India. 
For such a duty never was man more happily fitted. To deep 
wisdom and rare sagacity, he united that sweetness of nature 
which is the invariable attribute of the true hero. A man never 
breathed of a purer soul and loftier purpose. Earnest,, simple, 
and tender, withal manly and self-contained, his fine nature 
was admirably calculated to win love and trust, to arouse the 
enthusiasm of every generous and noble heart, and to overcome 
even those wild spirits entrusted to his dominion. 

Called, almost by acclamation, to the administration of the 
Punjaub when yet a simple Captain of Artillery, notably did 
Henry Lawrence justify an appointment so irregular, according 
to all official precedent And in estimating the extraordinary 
results of that administration, let us remember what kind of 
people it was over whom be was set as absolute goveruour -*A 
more arduous governorship was never undertaken. The 
country which, in 1847, had become ours b}' unquestioned right 
of conquest, presented certain difficulties so peculiar to the 
Indian government, that the timid mind of ^rd llardinge 
might well have beei> scared at the prospect of annexation. 
The home of the most turbulent and w’arlikc race of India, the 
Punjaub had from time immemorial been the battle-gi'ound of 
Afighao and Hindoo. It was the cockpit of Hindostan, in a 
greater sense than Belgium is of Europe. Either by foreign 
invasion or internal dissension, war and rapine had been, since 
Alexander, the normal condition of the country of the Five 
llivcrs. Over it host on host of desolating armies had swept 
in their coarse eastward and southward. Tartar and Turk had 
made it their highway for centuries. Conquered again and 
again by successive hordes of invaders, it became at length an 
appanage of the Mogul empire. Then disputed fiercely, during 
another era of its troublous history, between the monarchs of 
Delhi and Cabul, it subsided into an Affghan province under 
Ahmed t»hah, the great Dooranee. In all this time a pow^ was 
slowly rising in the country, destined ere long to putdovni 
Hindoo and Moslem. In the fifteenth century bad beettbom a 
new religion out of Hindooism. Nanuk, its prophet and 
founder, who holds the same place in the older faith that 
W. 1 HAB does to Mabommedaaism, oome to teach that all men 
were equal in the sight of Qod^that distinctions of caste were 
not a principle of faitb^thaT dlifferences..^ religion did not 
dibar men fi^ni a coomon cluarity* A singular tolerance and 
love tii piaoa marked the teaching of the new: prophet, but 
little in Moordanoe with the dbarat^r oi the tunes, and, as it 
idterwttii^MiC^ved, with the spirit, of his race, tinder perge^* 
tioo,'||^e^{u,kerB of Hindooism were not long in unfolding 
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their true genius. Under their tenth high-priest, the Qookoo 
Govind, the Seikhs were formed into a military confederacy, 
and carried on an incessant desultory warfare with the Mahom* 
medan emperors. Every follower of the sect was bound to dedi¬ 
cate himself to arms, to wear a beards and to carry steel always 
about his person. The Kholsa, or “ The State,” as the new 
confederacy termed itself, taking advantage of the dissensions 
between Moslem and Hindoo, gradually acquired entire posses¬ 
sion of the country between the Sutleje and the Indus. Its 
form of govemtuent at this early period was a federation of 
chieftains, each independent of others, who met together at 
intervals to provide for the common safety, and furnished each 
his armed contingent for the public service. This sort of con¬ 
stitution, well suited to dangers from without, was little calcu- 
late'd to endure the perils of internal discord ; and accordingly 
it was not long before the gcuius of Rnnjeet Singh rose 
paramount in the Khalsa. One by one the Sirdars fell under 
the dominion of this remarkable man, until he was left absolute 
master of the Punjaub, and the acknowledged secular and 
religious head of the Seikh confederacy. * 

The territory possessed by Runjcct Singh, which after the 
events of 1847 fell to the Indian government, extended six 
hundred miles from cast to west, and at least nine hundred 
from north to souths The population within its boundaries 
consisted of a heterogeneous mixture of Hindoos, Mussul¬ 
mans, and Seikhs proper. These latter formed but a miuority 
of the people, including only the army and the chiefs, with 
their immediate followers. The great mass of the Punjaub pea- 
smitry is still divided into almost equal proportions of Hindoo 
and Maboraincdan, and has been little affected by the religion of 
their military rulers. The character, habits, and pursuits of 
the Punjabees generally presented difficulties the most formida¬ 
ble to a foreign conqueror, especially to conquerors so excep¬ 
tional among Asiatics as the British. The Seikhs, by 
them^^elves, formed a large, fierce, and turbulent body,—every 
matt bom to horse and spear, and trained to arms fVom his 
cradle. They were the first entire and united sect of relig^- 
ists in India which had e\:er come ntider Briitish sway, and the 
first who ever fought with us on anything like equal twnfk. 
They might reasonably be expeofod to' oflbr the most energetic 
resi^nce to our bocupatibu. l%e army of Rubjeet 
numbroos, devoted, and well-iq>pdntedi wi» ratiMff ae biatioi^ 
militia titans the mereenary force whidi vm 
eoeouat^ hi'lirdia. Its defeat and dispernbii^ Ibt 
the cboatiy A Wde of trained and warlike aasstfiffife thittfated 
by every pkssion which could drive hereditary pmttderbTs^ to 
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despak, and little likely to accept the logical consequences of 
defeat. To them, defeat meant not only the loss of bread, bat 
the disgrace of their religion. It was the boast of the Khalsa 
never to be beaten. The ordinary salutation of its warriors was, 
Wa Oooroo-jee ka Khalsa !* They believed themselves destined 
to conquer the whole of India, and with one foot already in 
Iliiidostaii,—almost within sight of the treasures of Delhi,— 
they had been driven back by the armies of tlie British,raided, 
to their greater mortification, by the Hindoo Sepoys, the pecu¬ 
liar objects of their contempt and hatred. Tho desperate 
nature of the battles on the Sutleje in 1845*6—the most obsti¬ 
nate ever fought by natives in India—and tho vigorous resis¬ 
tance repeated under Shore Singh, in the years following, 
serve to show in what unkindly temper the Seikhs tinally sub¬ 
mitted to the British dominion. 

In proportion to the difficipty of the work must be our admi¬ 
ration for the manner in which Sir Ilenrv Lawrence dealt 
with this rugged people, and like another Odysseus, 

Tliroiigli i?oft clegi’oes, 

Subdued them to the peaceful and the good.” 

The only other parallel instance of administrative genius is 
that of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde. .The career of either 
hero is a striking example of whnt may be done by the mere 
force of individual character in the government of a barbarous 
people. Of the two, perhaps Lawrence was the more suc¬ 
cessful iTiler, by virtue of his gentler and more self-sustained 
temperament. Certainly, among the marvels achieved by 
Englishmen in India, there is notliing equal to the pacification 
of the j^unjaub. The genius of our country for dominion was 
never more strikingly demonstrated. The history of tl»e Pun- 
jaub proves by how just a title wo hold the place of the an¬ 
cient Homans as the true Domini n-rnm. The wisdom and 
beneficence of onr rule were never mortf clearly vindioftted 
than by the present condition and conduct of tlie Seikhar' ’.All 
this is due to Henry Lawrence. It was.his genius whiiieih con¬ 
ceived and carried through that system to which wc owe the 
preservation of India. The work which he undertook in tho 
Punjaub was nothing short of an absolute re-construction of 
the state. In five short yei^e be had done it. He had 
brought order out of ohaos^aw out of anarchy—peace out of 
wanr He had broken up the feudal system, and established a 
direct relation between we govemnient and people. He hod 
dissolved the power pf the great SirdiMn. He had disbanded 

. . . . I . . . . . III I 

, * Victory to the 8t^ of Oooroo, 
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a vast Prictorian army, and disarmed a whole population. He 
had made Lahore as safe to the Englishman as Calcutta. And 
all this ho had done without any recourse to violence, and with 
scarcely a murmur on the part of the conquered people. Even 
the chiefs, who saw themselves deiwived of almost sovereign 
power, accepted quietly, almost without exception, tlie new 
condition of things. As for the mass of the people, they had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with a change which, for the 
first time, gave them security for life and property, and all that 
immense ju'acticul good which, let the critics of our Indian do¬ 
minion say what they will, invariably attends the presence of 
the British constable in any part of the world. 

The effect of Sir Henry Lawrence’s policy (in which he w’as 
ably seconded by his colleagues, his equally famous brother, 
affd*Mr. Mansel), has been a thorough revolution in the social 
.state of the Punjaub. The old sqjdicrs of Riniject Singh have 
either taken service witli us, or have been absorbed in the body 
of the j)eaceful population. The majority of them have re¬ 
turned to agriculture. “ The staunch foot-soldier,” says the 
•Second Punjaub Report, “has become the steady cultivator, 
and the brave officer is now the sturdy village elder. The 
great chiefs, if deprived of the ])nncipal portion of their 
authority, have been confirmed in all their just possessions, and 
their younger scions display a great ambition for civil employ¬ 
ment under the British Government, for which, by an e.\cellent 
educational system, they are being rapidly qualifi^.” In re-' 
gat'd to the tenure of land, the most important, pemaps, of all 
the questions between sovereign and people in India, the mea¬ 
sures adopted by Sir Henry Lawrence are a model for all 
future Indian government, and admirably illustrate his rare 
sagacity and judgment. The transfer of the lands usurped by 
the- great Sirdars was so made as scarcely to draw a com¬ 
plaint even from the dispossessed holders. The resumption of 
estates was made to bear as lightly as possible on the existing 
proprietors. Every respect was paid to old-established rights 
and local customs. Thu private Jaghcerdars—an exceptional 
class who hold by special tenure fur eminent military servioc>-~ 
were left in full possession; and fresh grants liberally made to 
those who had done similar service for us. Life pensions were 
granted to.others whom the rigorous justice of the Briti^ col¬ 
lectors could not recognise, and every possible means adop^d 
to render the change of government as little harsh, to the upp0r 
classes ns was consistent with the interests of the' ^eneiNd 
community^ The land-tax was reduced by one-foarfh, yet Ae 
total revenue, even in the second year of the aniiexalton> had 
reached the full amount ever realized by Runjeet SDhgh. 
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“ In iltoit,” (to quote ouco more from the Second. Punjaub Beport,) 
tbe remnants of the ariatocnicj are passing from the scene, not 
vitll mceoipitata ru^ but in a graduu and mitigated decline, on the 
othier tumd, the hardy yeoman, the strong-banded peasant, the thrifty 
trader, the enterprising capitalist, ^ rising up in robust prosperity to 
be the durable and reliable bulwark of the power which protects and 
befriends them. Among all classes (the reign of anarchy and arbi¬ 
trary exaction being over), there is a greater regard for vested rights, 
for ancestral property, for established principle. There is also an im¬ 
proved social moi^ity; many barbarous cosies are being moderated, 
and the position of the female sex is being secured and respected. 
Anumg all classes there is a thirst for knowledge and an admiratiou 
for practical science.*^ 

As to material results, giving evidence of the wisdom and 
energy of our rule, it is sufficient to quote the numerous nse^il 
public works which were begun and carried through under the 
Lawrence administration.* <* 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the civil administration of 
the Punjaub under Sir Henry Lawrence, not only as exhibiting 
in the most signal manner the resources of his genius, but 
for its important bearing upon tbe present and future condition 
of India. For it is not too much to say that upon the founda¬ 
tion laid by Henry Lawrence in the Punjaub rested the whole 
fabric of our empire during the late mutiny. Throughout the 
late disasters tbe Punjaub has been our ark of safety and our 
rallying-point Its population, tamed and tutored by ite lato 
chief, aretitt present our most faithful and devoted allies. 
Without the Pnmaub and tbe Seikhs, where would now have 
been British Inma ? Who shall say how yet more terrible 
would have been tbe loss and the suflering to England had the 
Punjaub not been quiet and the Seikhs loyal ? How many 
Englishmen would have returned to tell tbe talc of the Sepoy 
mutiny ? To Henry Lawrence, therefore, as the founder of the 


* V 

* The great Barcc canal, conoccUng the Itavco with the .^itleje, is 
in itself one of the most important works ever undertaken, and for'grMidcur 
and sdH^ty may vie with any simibr ondartakisg in Europe. Exteamng over 
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Puojaub government—as he who first turaed the hearts of its 
martial races—whO' io himself afforded them so noble an 
exemplar of the just and good Englishman<~>4s due the eternal 
gratitude of bis eountry-^f all who ralue the national good 
name, aud recognise the high mission which, by so many evi> 
dent signs and tokens, has called our race to India. 

The secret of Sir Henry Lawrence’s success in the Punjaub 
lay as much in bis personal character as in his rare administra- 
tire genius. The inefiable, indefinable influence of a large 
heart and honest purpose breathed over all his works. His 
very presence was # charm and a power. None who came 
within the circle of that eager and ](ffty enthusiasm could resist 
its fascination. With Europeans and natives alike he was the 
object of such homage as is rarely paid to a ruler so absolute, 
steiiif and vigorous. By his own officers he was looked up to 
witli a love and veneration in thesc^days rarely inspired by high 
officialism. By the natives, keenly susceptible as ar^^l 
Asiatics to the influence of personal character, he was adored 
as few Europeans have been in India. What the memory of 
Tod is in Rajasthan, what Macphebson was to the Khoonds, 
OuTRAH to the Bheels, Napier to the Beloochees, that and 
more was Henry Lawrence to the fierce and haughty Seikhs. 
How deep and strong is this feeling—how lasting the power of 
one good earnest man over the hearts of the most barbarous 
race—-is witnessed by the recent history of the Punjaub, and 
by the important part played by the Seikhs in the recovery of 
the British dominion. Who in the days of Ferozeshufaur and 
Sobraon would have ventured to predict that in a dozen years 
the British flag would have been borne by Seikhs into Delhi 
and Lucknow ? And to whom is the marvel duo but to Sir 
Henry Lawrence ? 

The latter days of the hero’s life were worthy of his Pun- 
jaub career. Perhaps none of our dfficers were so perilously 
situated at the commencement of the mutiny. Appointed too 
late to tiie administration of Oude, when already suffering from 
a mortal complaint, the fruit of bis past devotion to the publio 
serviee, he had barely assumed the rema of power ere the 
revolt had burst out. The mischief had already been done^ 
and it was too late to arrest the porogross of events. The tiude 
before Sir Henry Lawrence #aa hopeless fr<m the b^igustung^ 
yet be ffid not shrink from it.:<~^ha time had gono by.> for 
reconciling the nobility of Oude tn our sway. Thft enoiiMi^ 
and ill^udged policy of Lawrenoe^s predeoessov, asti^ 
ment of the lai^, had alfonated all die great 
inspired fl^petal ^fisebhtettt apd misgiving. Sir Iiaw- 

renoe had always protested against the ahsOhito dyi|es«^ipn 
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of :(he great landholders, whom custom and long tenure, if 
not right, had given a sort of title ; and there can be no doubt 
now that to the adoption of a policy contrary to the Punjaub 
precedent, ratlier than to any national feeling on the score of 
the annexation, is to be attributed the present rebellion in 
Glide,—from the beginning, something more than a military 
revolt. And in estimating the danger of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence’s position, it is to be remembered that he alone, of all 
the British officials, bad to contend with a disaffected people as 
well as a mutinous soldiery. To do this, he had a total Euro¬ 
pean force of nine hundred men / Upon his success or failure 
there hinged the vital interests of the empire. The province 
of Glide is the heart of India. Had it been lost to us as com¬ 
pletely as was Rohilcund or Delhi, there would have been no 
safety for the Europeans outside the walls of Fort WillisCm. 
The whole rebel horde wpuld have poured into our home 
provinces, overpowered the feeble garrisons on the way, and 
annihilated the small British bands under Havelock and Neill. 
That such were not the results is ilue to the vigour and fore¬ 
sight with which Sir Henry' Lawrence met the revolt at its 
birth, and to the heroic endurance of the Lucknow garrison, of 
which he was the head and soul. From the first overt act of 
mutiny on the 3rd of May, i S57, to the time of his death, there 
was nothing left undone by Sir Henry Lawrence which it was 
in the power of mortal man to do, to stem the tide of revolt 
and to maintain the British authority. And never did the 
genius of the soldier-statesman rise higher than when the walls 
of the Lucknow Residency contained all that was left of the 
British name in Glide. From first to last, we have the grateful 
testimony of the whole garrison that he did his duty in a man¬ 
ner equal to his reputation. To his foresight it was due that 
the garrison was provided with stores and ammunition, and to 
his military skill, that the^defenccs were concentrated within the 
Residency itself, to the abandonment of ull the minor posts. 
He has been blamed, indeed, for the disaster af Chinhutt, but 
most unjustly and ungenerously. On every account it was 
desirable that the British should not retire into their defences 
until the very last moment, and so long as the slightest prospect 
remained of bolding their ground in the field. Nor could the 
base treachery of the native artillerymen—which was the cause 
of our ill-success on that day—have^tieen foreseen at that 

early stage of the mutiny. : Of Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
b^tovionr when, afterstiperhuman deeds of heroism, that small 
handful of British was forced io retire before an army of nearly 
twenty times its strength, we have this atfeeting testimony from 
the pen of Mr. Rees 
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“ Sir Henry Lawrence was seen in the most exposed parts of the 
field, riding from one part of it to another, amidst a terrific fire of 
grape, round shot, and musketry, which made us lose men at every 
step. When near the Kokrail brid^, he wrung his hands in the 
greatest agony of mind, and, forgetful of himself, thought only of his 
poor soldiers. ‘ My God! my God!’ he was heard to say, ‘ and I 
brought them to this!’ ” 

Of his conduct during the siege every witness, even Mr. Gub- 
bins, speaks with fervent and grateful admiration. Up to the time 
uf his death lie was tlie animating spirit, the good genius, of the 
gan'ison. Ever watchful, prompt, and indefatigable, he never 
s])arcd himself aught of the common duty and the common 
danger. Every man fought knowing that the eye of his chief 
was upon him. His cheerful devotion infected even the meanest 
seldier of that small band. A characteristic trait of tenderness 
(inisplnccd perhaps on such an occasion,) is recorded of him 
during the siege. Ho would not fire upon the mosques and 
palaces. “ Spare the holy places,” was his order. To the last, 
his great heart was full of noble and generous thoughts. Hying 
the death of a soldier, he left a place hardly to be supplieil 
—a name which is henceforth an immemorial treasure to his 
country. 

One legacy, by his will, he has left to England, which it 
should he ours to oberish and preserve in the mnnificent spirit 
of the hero. During life, the peculiar objects of his noble 
generosity were the children of the British soldiers; with 
his lust words he has bequeathed these to the care of his 
country. During a career so busy and troublous, they had 
never ceased to occupy his great and unselfish heart. To the 
fuuiulatioii and endowment of schools for soldiers’ children in 
the hills, he had, fur many years, given up annually l,000f. from 
his own income—an income derived solely from official ap- 
pointments. And Kussowlie and Mount Aboo still stand—the 
noblest monuments to the hero’s memory. The country which 
he has served so well has done little in recognition of his worth 
and genius; but the British army in India will long bless 
name of Uehry Lawrence. 

Second only to his brother in genius, and even more eminent 
in connexion with the Indian mutiny, stands the name of Sir 
John Lawrence. More fortunate thau the soldier, the civilian 
has survived to render the full sen^ise of his talents to )iis coun¬ 
try, and to witness the fined triumphs of her arms. From t^e 
first outbreak at Meerut to the recent victory at .Gwalioj;;; Sir 
John. Lawrence has played, of aU, the mog^iXHi^iotiovs.part 
in the suppression of the revolt Without kim* iimte^ RS die 
successor of hi-s brother and inheritor of the Punjftu».poUcy, it 
[VoL. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]—Nkw-Sbeks, Vol. XIV. No. H. B B* 
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may withoqt extravagance be said that the issue of the Indian 
mutiny would have been soiiicthing quite other than it is. To 
him individually is due the salvation of India. Of a genius 
sterner than that of his brother—less exalted and heroical—in 
strength of will even greater—^to him all eyes were turned as 
the man of all our race best able to maintain the cause of 
England in India; and nobly has he fulfilled that duty. Had 
he faltered but for a single day, as many brave men did tlien 
falter, the Puujaub would have been lost, and with it our 
Indian empire. But while the Supreme Government, resting 
on official forms, was dallying with a danger which it had 
ueitlter the fortitude to avow nor the vigour to encounter, in the 
Chief Commissioner of the Puujaub there was a man of spirit 
and nerve equal to all that terrible emergency. 

On the first tidings of the outbreak, all India looked to st:e 
how the Punjaub would endure the peril. The fate of that 
province might justly excite the liveliest anxieties. By its po¬ 
sition, it was the key-stone of India. It hod been but newly 
annexed, and was scarcely yet incorporated with the empire. 
It was peopled by a fierce and ambitious soldier-race, who had 
much to move them against their conquerors. It contained the 
largest garrison of sepoy troops in all India—some of the 
strongest fortresses and l>est furnished arsenals. With intense 
anxiety did every Englishman look, mail after mail, for news 
from the Punjaub. And when the Punjaub stood firm, every 
one k"new' that our disasters were not irretrievable. Then was 
shown how gi'eat and wise was the policy of the brothers 
Lawkence. Bravely did the Northern province, under the 
steady pilotage of John Lawrence, weather the storm. By the 
exercise of on iron will, a rare sagacity, unerring foresight, 
and imperturbable coolness, every rising symptom of disaffec¬ 
tion was crushed in tlie bud, and the Punjaub brought’Safely 
through the general wreck. The genius of British dominion 
was fairly aroused. The handful of Englishmen charged with 
the care of weighty destinies showed, in that momentoas hoar, 
how under a true leader of men they could act—^with what 
valour, devotion, and unity. The measures of the Chief Com- 
tnissimier, taken iif utter scorn of precedents, to ensure th<; 
public safety, were admirably seconded by t^ able band of 
officers, piqjils of Sir Henry Lawrence, wlio had theretofore 
made the Punjaub proverbuJ for exceUeast adninistnUioD. 
Forewarned by the electric telegraph, every officer was ready 
at his post to prevent the spreading of the disaSbetion; and 
tliere was exhibited less of that unfortunate confidence in the 
sepoys, after patent iiistanoes of their deacUy treachery, 
which was so fatal to us in other parts of the country. The 
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native regiments, tliough far outnumbering the British, were 
speedily rendered powerless •for mischief. In the perilous 
work of disarmament, vigour and audacity served us in place 
of numbers, and certainly achieved results the most incredible. 
At Meean Meer (the garrison of Lahore), a sepoy force of 
3000 men was disarmed and held in check by not more than 
500 British soldiers. At Peshawar the odds were four to one 
against us, yet no resistance was attempted. The sepoys were 
paralysed by a vigour and promptitude to which they were 
utter strangers. No false tendeniess was allowed to prejudice 
the interests of the public safety. The state of every native 
regiment was known to the omniscient,‘‘ubiquitous, almost 
omnipotent Chief Commissioner, and all were reckoned traitors 
who had not given active proof of loyalty. From his centre 
at Lahore, Sir John Lawrence directed every movement. The 
electric telegraph carried his ordinances to every corner of the 
province ; and his will, stem and indomitable, was everywhere 
the guiding influence. 

What sort of policy it was (a policy justified only by cir* 
cuinstances) which commanded such notable issues is ex¬ 
plained to us by one of its subordinate executors, Mr. Francis 
Cooper:— 

“ Tlicre was no pause. Trestsou and sedition were dogged into the 
very privacy of the harem, and up to the sacred sanctuaiies of mosques 
and shrines. Learned nioulvies were seized in the mkhst of a crowd of 
fanatic worshippers, and men of distinction and note were “ wanted ” 
at dead of night. Like sleuth-hounds, the district police, on the first 
scent of treason, and egged on by the certainty of reward, fas¬ 
tened on the track, and left it not until the astonished intriguer was 
grounded in his biir. As with the detectives of 'Vidocq, there were 
.'jnes in the market-place, at the festival, in the places of worship, in 
tiie jails, in tlte hospirids, in the regimental bazaars, among the casual 
knot of g 088 ii>eirs on the bridge, among the bathers at the tanks, 
amoi^ the village cii'cls round the well, under the big tree, among the 
pettifogging hangers-on of the courts, among the stone-broakci's of the 
highways, among the dusty travellers at the serais. No man’s tongue 
Wiis his own property. Asiatic cliioane was paralysed before the newly- 
aroused volition of the Anglo-Saxon.” 

The results are before tbe worid. Not only was die Puit> 
jaub preserved from oontammation, and the sepoy regiments 
within it either rendered powerless or altogether annihilated, 
but die most material and dwely suooour was lent to tbe Bridsh 
arms in tbe centre of the revolt It mSy fairly be tiud, indeed, 
that Sir John Lawrence was the captor of Delhi, no dian 
the saviour x>( the Pnnjaub. WiUiout him, not otdf could we 
never have taken that city, but we could not have maintained 
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om’selves at any post between ihe Sutleje and Benares. The 
British prestige in the North-Western provinces would have 
been utterly destroyed. From Calcutta there was no help. 
Not a man or a gnu ever reached the array before Delhi front 
the capital, while Sir John Lawrence was pouring battalion after 
battalion, and battery after battery into the leaguer camp. 
From first to last, not less than fifty-seven thousand new levies 
alone had the Chief Commissioner sent into the provinces up 
to .Tune last. Nobly indeed has he earned the title of 
“ organizer of victory.” The Punjaub troops have been through¬ 
out the campaign the main strength of the British army,—the 
Punjaub officers its most active leaders. When the generals 
before Delhi despaired of success and spoke of retreating, it 
was Lawrence who vehemently urged the continuance of the 
siege,—IjauTeucc, who by his succours carried it through "to 'a 
successful issue. Nor is tluj capture of Delhi the only exploit 
due to the Punjaub troops. 'J’liroughont the unequal struggle, 
the Seikh.s, organized hy Lawrence, have been our truest allies, 
and every battle-field bears witness to tlieir prowess and loyalty. 
Lucknow itself was first effectually relieved by Piinjaub troops, 
and it was a 8eikh regiment which entered the Sccundrabagli, 
shoulder to shoulder with the IlighlaTidor.s. History has exhi¬ 
bited no move striking sju etaclc tlian two sjich races uniting to 
rc-invest the dominion in the stronger. The triumphs of the 
Seiklis arc those of the brothers Lawrence,-—of IIknky, who 
first tamed and turned the hearts of the race, and of John, who 
has thoroughly comi)lcted his work. 

The distingtnshed service of which Sir John Lawrence is the 
greatest ornament has in the late struggle produced other mem¬ 
bers who have worthily upheld its reputation. Barti.u Krkuk, 
of Seinde, is a name only less illnstrioiis than that of his brother 
Chief Commissioner. Vigorously repres.sing the first symptoms 
of disorder, he has kejrt his province free from tumult, and has 
tlnis been enabled to lend material .aid, hr troops and stores, 
to the armies of India. In position and natural capabilities, 
Scinde is only second to the Punjaub among the Indian jrro- 
vinccs. It is inhabited by a race not less haughty and warlike, 
in whose suhjngaifon it exhibits no less a happy instance of 
wise and beneficent government. For the valley of the Indus, 
under its present ruler, a bright future is in store to justify its 
conquest, somewhat harsh and summary. 

Among the le.ss conspicuous names of those who, not being 
soldiers, have by their firmness, judgment, or valour, helped to 
sustain the cause of their country, the most worthy of note are 
JloBERT Montgomery, the able second of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjaub,-— Herrw.ald Wake, of Arrah,— Money, of 
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Gya,— Charles Gubbins, of Bewares,— Tucker, of Futtch- 
pore,—WiLSON,ofMoradabad,— Palmer, of Bijnore,—all of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who have done excellent service in their 
several districts. The defence of the house at Arrah» with some 
fifteen Europeans and fifty Seikhs, against an insurgent army 
with artillery, is one of the most inetnorahlc episodes of the war. 
'i'he rescue of the treasure from Gya by Mr. Money was no loss 
chivalrous au exploit. The devoted death of the amiable and 
accomplished Tucker—an heroic fielf-sacrifice such as ancient 
Greece or Rome can show no nobler—is one of the most 
execrable deeds whicli have blackened the rebel cause in this 
wretched mutiny; while there is no more brilliant feat of arms 
recorded on our side than that of the Assistant-Magistrate of 
Bijnore (George Palmer), who, being almost isolated at his 
postj raised a body of borse, defeated a host of mutineers, and 
maintained himself successfully in tjitc most dangerous district of 
Rohilciind. The act of Mr. Cracroft Wilson, in rescuing, almost 
single-handed, a party of Eui'Oj)ettn officers, ladies and chil¬ 
dren, the survivors of tlieUaroilly massaerr?, deserves also not to 
be ])assed over. In ihe class of the uncovenanted” civil servants, 
we have Mr. Cavenagh, who at infinite peril carried a despatch 
from the Jjucknowgarrison toSirtJolinCampbeirscainp,through 
the whole liost of the rebel army. But of all, none did better 
service tlian a simple, independent gentleman, one ot the pro¬ 
scribed interloper ” class,—an indigo-phintcr, by name 
Venables, who, by bis skill and daring as a partisan leader, 
made himself the terror ol the disaficctcd in Bcliar and 
Benares. Among the amateur soldiers, also, it would be unjust 
not to make honourable mention of the Bengal A olunteer 
Cavalry* composed entirely of private gonllenien, whose services 
were of infinite value during Havelock and Outrams cam¬ 
paigns, it being for a long time the only cavalry* attached to the 

force. ^ ^ ^ . 

If we have given* the first place to the civilians, it is not 
surely because our soldiers have less notably performed tlieir 
duty. Never, indeed, had we more reason to be proud of our 
army. Henceforth let us hear no more of the time-worn, 
always false theory, which suggests that England is no niili- 
tiuy nation. Clearly far otherwise has it been proved by these 
Indian campaigns. No military nation ever had such a task 
before it, or did it half as well. Where are the signs of our 
deficiency? In the space of little more than a year, under 
^very sort of disadvantage, we have crushed the most formi¬ 
dable revolt ever yet raised against a dominant, race. During 
tliat time wo have exhibited every sample of military skill— 
every kind of the liighest and bejat soldiership. The names of 
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Havklock—Nicholson—Neill —are our protest against the 
theory of degeneracy. Those earliest martyrs of the mutiny 
are also the greatest of its heroes. Our race has produced no 
better warriors. Of the career of Havelock, he for whom the 
ships in far Boston Bay hung their colours at half mast, what 
Briton is not pr'oud ? Even now, after the lapse of months 
which stirring events and great deeds have made an age, the 
name of Havelock carries a thrill of emotion wherever the 
English language is spoken, or the common sentiment of 
AnglO'Saxou nationality is cherished. Time was when all 
England hung on the deeds of the brave soldier—in that ever- 
memorable avenging march from Cawnpore to Lucknow. In 
our darkest night, he was the one bright star. With what in¬ 
tensity of emotion did we follow his conquering steps! With 
what fervent joy and thankfulness did w’e listen to the tale of 
his wondrous triumphs, and watch his constant onward pro¬ 
gress to the goal of his final thuinph ! No such good news, for 
a long time, had reached England ns the report of the relief of 
Lucknow by Havelock—none which produced a moi'e profound 
and universal sense of exultation. 

The character of Havelock belongs rather to the Puiitan 
times than to the present. Seldom in these dtiys do we see so 
much of earnest religious conviction united to high military 
zeal. A more simple-minded, upright. God-fear' .g soldier 
there was not among Cromwell’s Ironsides, or the host of 
Gustavus Adolphus. This is the true characteristic of the 
hero.-^his pure, faithful, single-hearted devotion. His reli¬ 
gion with him was no outward virtue, but a deep, living, all- 
pervading principle, which was rooted in his very being, and 
tinged his whole charo^r. He was one no more ashamed of 
praying than of fighting; but would sing psalms before all 
the army with as mneh courage as he would lead it to victory. 
Unlike other preaching colonels, of whom this mutiny has 
borne report, he detracted nothing from his military duaes to 
the crecht of his piety. Therein he showed himself the tme 
pietist—the true soldier. The army contained none. more re¬ 
solute or steadfast, though many better strategists. And by a 
happy aecident thmre was allotted to him just such a duty as 
his soul loved. It was a time ol sore trial fmr British India. 
The rebels were in the first flush of success. Regiiueut (dter 
regiment had fallen away from our standard. The Brirish 
authority seemed to have dissolved all over the North-West. In 
the Lower prorinces there were not more than some two thou¬ 
sand British soldiers to upheld out dmainton. There was a 
gtpmtl paaie in Gakutta. li waa then that .Havelock was 
called to the command of the troops proceediug no^ward. 
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The extraorditHHTY series of efforts by which he retrieved our 
fortimes, beat back the torrent of revolt, wrought quick ven¬ 
geance upon the fiend of Bithoor, and finally, after nine vic¬ 
tories gained against armies numbering from ten to twenty 
thousand men, he succeeded in fighting his way, in spite of 
every obstacle, to the Lucknow Residency, and iu averting its 
hourly imminent fall, b a portion of the history of this 
mutiny most familiar to the British public. In all this asto¬ 
nishing enterprise, pursued under the burning sun of an Indian 
summer, the great merit of Havelock b this, that, with un- 
- fiinclung tenacity of purpose, he stuck to his oive chief object 
—the r^ief of Lucknow. From the task which he set before 
himself at starting he never turned aside. Onward, with iron 
steadfastness, he urged it through all hazards; onward, through 
tain, sun, and fever ; onward, through countless hosts of a des¬ 
perate enemy, with the motto—“ Remember Cawnpore—Re¬ 
member the ladies!” No knig^it of romance strove more 
earnestly for the Holy Grail—no crusader more stubbornly 
pursued his sacred pilgrimage. 

The material results of Havelock’s* march were of incal¬ 
culable value. Besides re-occupying a large portion of the 
revolted country, and trampling underfoot the newly-organized 
power of the Nana Saltib, he diverted the attention of the vast 
army of Onde from the beleaguered garrison in the Residency, 
and prevented it from undertaking new enterprises south¬ 
wards. He afibrded time for the British reinforcements to 
arrive and collect in bis rear, and kept off the insurrection from 
our Home provinces. The moral effect of hb victories is 
scarcely to ^ exaggerated. To the Europeans they were an 
assurance of empire—even of life: to the natives a palpable 
confutatioQ of all the prophecies. The Company’s raj could 
not be ended when here was thb frail old man, with his 
handful of EnglishBCen. shamefully beating the insurgeirts at 
the very outset ofaheir reign, and with every odds in their 
favour. The iAbul of Havelock was better than that of the 
Nana. The Briton waa still the master of the Hindoo. This 
was the real vietoiy achieved bjfi our hero. Toiling painfiilly 
and obsenrely for nearly half a century of the beat years of his 
life, the work came at last to hint whi^ be waa to do. He 
did it, and died. He lived to see the erovmiag of his noble 
purpose, but not to receive the full meed of his country’s ap> 
probatioB. The bravo spirit bad wmrhed out its pimy teae- 
mont, and sped to the God of its fsidiful service^ Stnoe die 
death of Nelson and of Mqobb, bbvw death oi any Biaa has 
excited in England such wide and .deep aorrow'—a sonrow 
almost domestic in every English home. 
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Yet our grief should be less for the old man who died when 
his work was done than for the young who perished in the 
full bloom and pride of soldiership. To die in the full accom¬ 
plishment of a life’s duty is no hard lot. Let us weep not for 
Havelock, but for Nicholson and Neill, and the younger 
heroes, taken away in the prime of life and at the threshold 
of fame. Of all the victims of this inexorable mutiny, 
which has taken our bravest and best, there is none whose fate 
demands more of our sympathy than John Nicholson, the 
favourite pupil of Henry liAWRENCE. Had he survived the 
storming of Delhi, there was none of all our Indian soldiers 
lor whom greater honours and a brighter career were in store. 
Of all the Punjaub officers, this was the pattern and exemplar 
—this, by general consent, the foremost, the boldest, the best. 
With his gifts of mind and person, it is no wonder that he was' 
deified by the wild tribes of the frontier whom he tamed to 

% I 

civilizatiou.* His vast stature, Ins awful port, and majestic 
presence might well justify his title of “Lion of the Pun- 
jaub.” A General of Brigade at thirty-five, there was not a 
nuirmur at bis unprecedented rise, even among the officers of 
an army jealously watchful of their principle of promotion by 
seniority. And admirably did his career justify the promise of 
his name. Selected to conimaufl a moveable column for the 
maintenance of order in the Southern and Eastern Punjaub, no 
corps in the British army was afterwards so distinguished. 
The first service of Nicholson was a most valuable one—the 
disarming of the native regiments at Phillour, and the ])rcserv- 
ing of the only arsenal in Upper India which could supply the 
army before Delhi. His next was the pursuit and absolute 
annihilation of the Sealkote mutineers'^—a work done with 
characteristic thoroughness, which spread terror among the 
unfaithful. Arriving at Delhi, his presence was a tower of 
strength in the camp. At Niijuffghur, a vfetory which liastened 
the fate of the Delhi garrison, the young Brigadier displayed 
all the coolness and skill of an experienced general. The 
final assault was mainly, we believe, undertaken on his urgent 
entreaties. One of the first within the walls, he fell in the very 
moment of the victory to which he had by his personal cflbvts 
so materially contributed—-dying in' the cause, and in the 
manner, in all ages and by all men, ever esteemed die hap¬ 
piest— 

* Literally deified, a^rding to Colonel Ucrbei't Edwardcs. A brotherhood 

of Enequeers in Hama abandoned all other forms of religion, and took to the 

wowhiD of “Nylekul Scyn.” John Nicholsou became their "Gooroo/' The 

^ykkul-Seynt'es still exist ou the frontier,—a puzzle to future reliirioas histo- 
nans. ® 
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The Prominexit Military Hero, 

“ Like .a wari’lor overthrown; 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears 
When, soird with noble dust, lie hears 
His country’s war-song in his ears/* 

The name of Nkill, another hero taken from ns in the prime of 
manhood, derives its main glory from the campaign in which he 
boro the second part to the illustrious Havelock. The career 
of this ardent soldier was all too brief for his country, if not 
for fame. Known before the rebellion for his love of his pro¬ 
fession, his devotion to his men, and for every soldierl}^ virtue, 
the colonel of the famous Madras Fusiliers had the honour of 
being the first who indicted a decisive chock upon the muti¬ 
neers. Nowhere during the insurrection was the peril greater 
and the issue more momentous than at Benares, on the fourth of 
Julie,*1857. Here Neill, who had arrived but the night before in 
}jot haste from the south, with barely two hundred and fifty 
English soldiers, defeated and dispersed three regiments of 
Native infantry and one of cavalry—a deed which terrified tlie 
fanatic population of the largest city of India into that state of 
abject submission which it preserved ihrongliout the mutiny. 
From Benares to Oawiipore, the march of Neill was as the 
track of England’s avenging angel. His subsequent service 
with Havelock, and his glorious death at Lucknow, are among 
the proud and mournful memories of this terrible war. 

Of the other heroes of the mutiny, living and dead, the roll 
is too long to permit us to do more than catalogue the most 
illustrious, with their jirincipal achievements. Nor can we hope, 
in so doing, to do pcTfect justice between those whom fame has 
celebrated and those still wanting the ratefi mcer. In wax, the 
highest deeds are not always to be known. Oblivion is the lot 
of (he better part of heroism. In the din and smoko of battle 
many a deed of daring passes away with the life of the per¬ 
former, or is done before uo witness but the mute heaven. 
Such fame as the Gateiie can bestow is but a poor criterion of 
merit; yet we cannot err greatly in taking their popular accepta¬ 
tion as sufficient warrant for certain names. Among these, to 
begin in order, is the Fubius of our army, Sir Archdale WitsoN, 
—a cautious, steady, calculating soldier, specially great in his 
own branch of the artillery. Of him it has been said that 
was born to take Delhi) and did take it,”— a sutEcieut achieve- 
ntuut for a general so unambitious. A general equally gifted 
with prudence and judgment, but of higher mark and larger 
experience, is Lord Clyde, erst Sir Colin Campbell,—tlie final 
reliever of J jiicknow,—tlio victor in many a hard-fought field,— 
a proved worthy pupil of the school of Napier. His dis¬ 
tinguishing ment is, his care for the lives of his soldiers—his 
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fault, an over-foiidness for large armies and the regular ope¬ 
rations of war- But too much praise he cannot have for his 
masterly withdrawal of the Lucknow garrison, before the face of 
the whole insurgent army, and bis subsequent capture of the 
capital. Sir Jam£s Ootaah, by recent good service, has eJiaced 
some old prejudices from his name. There Avas a stain upon 
his scutcheon for certain matters in relation to Sir Charles 
Napier, which has been fairly wiped away by his generous 
conduct to Havelock, and his behaviour at the Alumbagh. Of 
the other generals who have held independent command in the 
Indian war, Aviihout question the most successful is Sir IJoGii 
Kos£, whom di]:^oa]acy has not spoilt for tlie more real trade of 
war. His campaign in Central India, from Sehore to Calpee, 
Avith the crowning mercy of Gwalior, lias exhibited every 
kind of military excellence, and exercised a A'ast indaence on 
the issue of the revolt. Most ably has he been seconded by 
his present successor, Sir Rodekt Naimer, whoso routing 
of the rebels at Morav Avill not soon be forgotten in the Mali* 
ratta country. Grkathko, for his flying inarch from Delhi to 
Lucknow ; Hope Ghant, for the well-fought victory of Nawal* 
gunge; Seatox, Penny, and Lugabd, among the rest, have 
earned honourable names. Vincent PiYHE, for his pursuit and 
defeat of Kooer Sing,—one of the few leaders of military 
capacity ol whom the rebels had to boast,—lias added other 
laurels to those gained by that highly distinguished corps the 
Bengal Artillery, in this campaign and others in India. And 
if tliere is another name of which the artillery has to be prou<l 
it is that of Tombs, —the Bayard of our host,—a man born Avith 
a marvellous talent for fighting and being in a fight Sir John 
Inglis, in his defence of Lucknow, has proved himself an able, 
staunch, and accomplished officer, to Avhora are fairly due all the 
honours be has gained. And for services not active, but Avhich 
contributed greatly to the general snccess of our arms, Ave should 
not forget our acknowledgments to Satiney Cotton and Heh- 
BEKT Bowardes, for their wise and vigorous conduct at Peslia- 
wur. Among our partisan leaders are some whom the world can¬ 
not iDatch-*-H0DS0N (noAv, alas, no more!)—O bb, of the Nizamis 
Cavalry~K£RB, of the Mabratta Horse— Daly and Lumsden, 
of the Guides, besides many more, of whom the greatest— 
Jacob —has not figured actively in the mutiny* Lastly, for 
special deeds of heroism, we have Salkelu and Home, who 
blew up the Cashmere Gate— Seijeant John Smith and Cor¬ 
poral Carmichael, who eavrted the powder*bags. The modern 
science of war, in its infinite demands upon the soldier, requires 
nothingwbicb, in pore heroism, is equal to the act of carrying a 
powder-bag up to the gate of a fortified city in tlie face of day. 
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What was the valour at Thermopylae compared to this ? What, 
any service, the most desperate, of the knight encased in steel 
and armed at all points? Even a Balaclava charge, or the 
leading of a forlontk hope demands less of a man’s courage, for 
they afford either the excitement of horseback or of hand-to- 
hand combat No such spur has Private Smith, of the British 
army, who marches with a bag of powder on his shoulder up to 
a gate bristling with guns. Heaven help him, for it is only just 
short of going to certain death. Yet never in our army is there 
a want of men to do such deeds—ay, even private soldiers, 
upon the smallest encouragement ever presented to mortal 
heroism—a shilling a day and the far distant prospect of a 
seijeant’s stripes. 

These are our conscript brothers—called to the toil for us— 
fdt us gone to the death, and ever ready to go—these the hum¬ 
ble and patient ministers of heroisip, of which not for them the 
guerdons—not for them even the bare empty fame— 

“ In the glistering foil 
Set off to the world.” 

» 

Our rank and file must be content to die, and have no names. 
Yet the country will know how to value their faith and service. 
The cause so blessed is not doomed to perish. “ The wmrking 
of the good and bravo, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, 
and cannot die.” 
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Aet. hi.—F. W. Newman and his Evangelical 

Critics. 

1. Phases of Faith; or. Passages from the History of my Creed. 
By Francis William NcAvman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
Ct)lJege, Oxford. Ith edition, London: John Clmpman. 

2. The Soul, its Sorrows and its Asinrations: an Essay towards 
the Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of llieo- 
logy. ByF.W. Newman, &c. Otli edition. Loudon: John 
Chapman. 

3. A History of the Ilehretc Monarchy, froni the Administration 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. 
2nd edition. I.oiiJou: John Chapman. 1853. 

4. Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or. Didactic Beligious 

Utterances. By F. Xewnuin. Loudon: John Chapman. 
18.38. 

5. Catholic Union : Essays towards a Church of the Future as 
the Organizatio7i of Philanihropy. By F. W. Newman. 
London: John CJuipman. 1S51. 

0. Lectures on Political Economy. By F, W. Newman. I..on- 
don: John Chapman. JH51. 

7. Regal Rome: an Litrodnction to Roman History. London : 

Taylor, Walton, and Mabcrlv. 1852. 

_ _ «> 

8. Ihe Odes of Horace, translated into Unrhyiiied Metres; 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By J*’. W. Newman. 
I..on(lon : Walton and Malierly. 

9. The Iliad oj Horner, faithfully transhiied into Unrhymed 
English Metre. By F, W. Newman. Loudon: Walton and 
^Aruherly. 1850. 

• I 

10. Ihe Crimes of the House of Jlapshurg agaimt its own Liege 

Subjects. By F, W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 
1653, 

H owever wanting in earnestness of conviction or loftiness 
of aim the unbelief of the last century may have been, it can 
scarcely be denied that the scepticism of this age is neither defi¬ 
cient in sublime aspiration nor serious research. It cannot bo 
explained as tlie result of a moutal conspiracy inaugurated by 
vanity and supported by i^orance. Its growth is not limited in 
lime or place. It appears in the country, where mou are isolatcdi 
and pursue their inquiries in solitary sadness, no less than in the 
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city, where mind prompts mind, and the scattered electricity of 
individual thought is condensed till it add one more to the 
number of those overhanging clouds which ever threaten but still 
postpone a terrible and fatal discharge. It appears among all 
classes of men, and in all orders and degrees of intellect. With 
the ariist scepticism arises ns a protest against doctrines which 
darken the moral honuty of his conception; Avith the man of 
science some now fact starllcs him into the conviction that the 
hook of nature whose pages he is endeavouring to read contradicts 
the assertions of what he has been taught to regard as a still 
more authoritative volume; with the intellectual artisan his 
every-day experience perpetually suggests doubts as to the credi¬ 
bility of his forefathers’ Ihitli; with the retired student the best 
literature of the period iterates, either consciously or uncon- 
s’eioiTsly, feebly or strongly, the impressions Avhich his own medi¬ 
tation or accidental discoverv nniy l^ave originated. The conclu¬ 
sions to which this yet imuuituie scoptieiMii conducts arc fortified 
l)v tlic concessions of orthodoxy and tlie admissions of its most 
ahio and excellent professors. Sometimes a High Cliurchman will 
deny the conclusiveness of Bil»li<*:il autlwrity, misupported or 
nninterpreted by tradition, and an embryonic Unitarinnism will 
avail itself of tlie avowal that if cogent proof be rc( 2 uired,* the 
evidence for tlio doctrine of the Trinity in Unity contained in the 
New’restiinient is insuflicient for its cstablislimcnt. Sometimes 
a mystical and genLle-luMxrled Maurice denies the eternity of 
future punishment. Sometimes a truth-loving Amold makes the 
bold declaration tlial the Ihiok of Daniel is ncitlier genuine nor 
authentic; or an Oxfordrrofcs.sort affirms that the contradiction 
between the wliole view opened out to us by geology and the nar- 
l ativo of tlie Oriailion in the Hebrew scripture is utterly irrccou- 
eilablo: or a Uambridgo elci’ijj’manjJ; of liigh soholasUc veputo, 
publishes a work in Mdiicli tlio existence of a personal F.vil Spirit 
is denied, and the liistory of tlie Fall regarded as a myth; or a 
Fellow and Tutor of l?alliol§ instructs us that the Apostles were 
unable to distinguish between wliat is now called historical fact 
and truth of idea: or a clerical Professor of Hebrew|| suggests 
that the composition of Scripture is attributed to the Almighty, 
just as sowing and threshing are said to bo taught by him; or an 
incumbent, in an influential manufacturing town,1f complains of 
the palpable errors in tho science, history, and morality of the 
Bible. 

From lime to time w'c hear of tlie witlidrawal from the active 
ministry of tho Church of men whose love of quiet, whose tem- 


* '‘OxfordTracts.” 
§ Jowett, 
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pornl interests, whose personally happy and useful career were 
dependent on the I'etention of their professional position; men of 
varying ability, differing temperament, of dissimilar training and 
distinct intellectual character, yet all alike compelled by their 
love of truth, their hatred of falsehood, or the terrible rebukes of 
a conscience which will not be ultimately silenced, to braak away 
from their pleasant retirement, their prosperous leisure, their 
peaceful home, to leave the old friends, the old spots, the old joys, 
and the old afiectious, for ever and ever. Surely every lar^e- 
hearted and charitable adherent of the orthodox faith will be slow 
to impute their defection to wickedness of heart or feebleness of 
intellect. Some of the men to whom wc allude have won for 
themselves a high literary reinitation, or have attained in earlier 
life academical distinction; all of tliem have received a liberal 
education, and have at least ns good a logical right and intellec¬ 
tual title to de<‘ide that a creed is not true, as their opponents 
have to decide that it is true. Among them are men who have 
shown that the woric of destruction in which they engaged was 
not undertaken for the gratification of a vainglorious conceit, 
who have sought tc conserve as well as destroy, to recon¬ 
struct as well as demolish. Kcgarding the ethical grandeur in 
man as eternal, his aspirations after holiness, justice, and love as 
the fairest elements of his nature, they have endeavoured to purify 
his old belief, to remove the hindrances to a lugher and sinccrer 
devotion, to show men liow while abandoning, in the creed of 
the country, what “ lives no longer in the faith of reason," they 
mav still sntisfv the old instinct after libertv, <iod, and immor- 
tality. 

Among those on whom this Itononrable labour has been 
devolved by a sense of duty loftier than that which ecclesiastical 
morality usually proclaims, the (Ustinguislied writer whose prin¬ 
cipal works form the heading ot this article holds a foremost 
place. The qualities which we have ascribed to a portion of the 
seceding party are, if we judge from Mr,. Newman’s writings, 
eminently characteristic of himself Though we do not profess more 
than a general sympathy with either his negative or his positive 
views, we cannot read the record of his religious experience, or the 
statement of Ms theological and moral creed, and remain insen¬ 
sible to the eiiioerity of his eonvictioDs, his nobleness of purpose, 
or the ten^mess and i^ctionateness of his nature^—on i^ection- 
ateness which perhaps sometimes borders on mystical exaggeration, 
bat which never faUs short of oar of hnmra lovingness and 
devotioo. With tins fominine motnl natmni be appears to ns to 
unite a sh^ detectire intellect, of a strictly mathematical order, 
quick to discover flaws in an opponent's reaseming, dexterous to 
press an advantage, ddlfnl to ayail himself of an odvwse admis- 
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siou, nutl powei'ful to enforce on an antagonist the logical conse¬ 
quences of a partial surrendfir. Au intense, deep rather than wide, 
iutolleot, that arranges rather than creates; that manages rather 
than directs; a lmniing concentration rather tlian a poetic expan¬ 
siveness ; a devout earnestness; a hatred of insincerity and false¬ 
hood ; an irrepressible desire for the prevalence of religious faith; 
and an ardent indignation against all temporal and spiritual 
tyrannies, are among Mr. Newman’s prevailing attributes. His 
scholastic attainments arc also of a high rank; his familiaiity with 
knowledge of a uou-acadeniical range, is considerable: his his¬ 
torical talent and cntical acumen, his power of combining and 
interpreting the scattered materials which the past has be¬ 
queathed, and his general cultivation, indicate him as peculiarly 
qualiiicd to explore the traditions of mankind in a reverent spirit, 
hr discriminate accurately between what is entitled to our accept- 
.auce and admiration, and wliat deserves our rejection or contempt. 
It is our intention in the sequel of this paper to exhibit the 
religious and ethical philosophy of Mr. Newman, to characterize 
that ideal of holiness whiclj he regards as a supreme and authori¬ 
tative type, to trace the eliauges which his .tlioological creed has 
undergone, to describe his spiritual development, and his final 
and mature belief. As we are neither disciples nor partisans of 
Mr. Newman's, we think it possible that we may be able to dis¬ 
arm the hostility of tlie more tolerant.; to establish the reasonable¬ 
ness of his persua.si«)n, and the purity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. We wish to show tlicm that it is not only those 
who believe in the doctrines which, as they truly aifiiiu, sages 
liave vindicaUid tuid saints have died for; who love what is pure 
and noble, and of divine signihcancc, but that those too who 
have hecu led by tlie growing knowledge, the higher moral evo¬ 
lution of the race, l)v the affirmative tostimonv of once unascer- 
tained truths, and the negativo evidence of alleged but disproved 
facts, to renounce the tenets of their earlier faitli, have done so 
from an ampler love, .n loftier reverence, a profounder veracity. 
While, liowever, we select Mr. Newman as the most obvious and 
decisive type of the spiritual tbeist, we neither endorse all liis 
opinions, assent to all his criticisms, nor advocate his sy’stem as 
ultiisate, or liis form of belief as obligatory. We slidl indeed 
defend him against the aspersions of bis mistaken and ungenerous 
opponents, we shall inde^ show that he has been often miscon¬ 
strued and sometimes consciously misrepresented; bat it will ho 
our studied aim to exhibit his teaching, .not to advocate 
to establish the sincerity, (ffiari^, and loyalty of a man who has 
accepted the double dnty of destnie&>a and oeastroction, and 
who, if he has failed in his enterprise, has at least undertaken it 
in an upright, mimly, and conscietriu^ spirit. 
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As the destructive process naturally precedes the reconstruc¬ 
tive, we slinll, in our examination of Mr. Newmans works, in one 
instance at least, disregard the order of publication, and com¬ 
mence our review with a notice of the “ Phases of Faith/’ indicating 
the difHeulties which the author encountered in his religious 
development, the reasons whicli necessitated an nbondonnient of 
the national creed, and impelled him to accept as a snored duty 
the call of his intellect and l)is conscience, to remove tlie waver¬ 
ing superstructure which uninquiring enthusiasm, impulsive senti¬ 
ment, and traditionary actTcfion had erected on the solid founda¬ 
tion of the instincts of natural piety, of justice, love, and human 
perfection, of faith in the Invisible, and aspiration after the 
Eternal. 

A certain experience of religious life seems loquisite if we 
would pass a wise and candid judgment on the different spiritilal 
slates of which it is made up. While the value of the purely in-* 
tellcctual part of any creed can ho estimated by tl)e applicaliou 
of purely hjgieal principles, the worth of the spiritual part of it, 
of that part which is depeiidonl on tJio affectioms, wliich inspires 
the action of the soul on itself, producing peace, joy, and lofty 
thought, ill a tlioiisand else unapprehended varieties and unex¬ 
pressed combinations, can only be ct)mpletely ajjpreciatcd by those 
wlio have Imd the nppri>priato experience, who have known the 


particular pliases of consciousness which are tl)e subject of impiirv, 
and arc tliuh entitled to jaonounco on their reality and estirnnic 
their importance. This ability to judge of the pathology of the 
human soul in its religious evolution can otilvhe attained hv (»ric 
svlio has previi)usly cxpuricncrcl its ailVctioiis himself. Thus, tlie 
ndherent of tlio Evnnpelical school is nnfittiHl to judge of tlu' 
value of the High (’hurch system till ho hiis syrupnlhized with tin.- 
olcmeuts of real, or it may he only apparent, beauty or truUi 
which it contains; and the adherent of the High (Miurch school is 
equally disqualified li om pronouncing on the Avorth of Kvangcdicul 
couvir-tirjjis unless ho has had actual insij^it into that mode of 
action and thought Avhich in the eyes of its professors has ele¬ 
ments of great beauty and vitality. It is true that in peculiarly 
gifted natures, a sympathetic imagination, and a rich and various 
emotional temperament may, in some degree, allow them to appre¬ 
ciate the ^Mediaeval, the ruritnu, the Anglican, or the Spiritualist 
systems, without that intimate personal experience; but in the 
large majority of men a practical initiation is certainly indispcii- 
sabie to a decisive couelusiou. 

These remarks will be found to apply in the present instance. 
Mr. Newman has successively passed through various phases of 
religions thought and sentiment. Ho has held, and ceased to 
hold, Pivnngolicnl or Puritan convictions; ho has known and 
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renounced tbe religion of the letter; he has adopted and aban¬ 
doned the creed of Galvin; he has relinquished the traditionary 
Christianity of Oranmer, Luther, and Augustine, in favour of a 
supposed primitive Christianity; and in all these mutations he has 
been actuated solely by. the unbiassed dictates of his intelligence 
and conscience; all these mutations imply not inconsistency and 
fickleness, as alleged by bis eritics, but gi’odual, uniform, and un¬ 
interrupted progress. 

The spiritual or sentimentnl*aspect, however, is not the only 
one whieh we have to eonsider in our religious or ethical evolu¬ 
tion. The intellectual advantages which a living experience 
uHords are equally incontestable. The faith in which we are 
educated may be true, but as long as we assume its truth, we nro 
not entitled to deny its fallibility. A man who has lovingly and 
rbvcKuitly appropriated n creed or doctrine, who has reluctantly 
examined and tested its vnlno, who Jios only after long hesitation 
admitted even its hypotlietieul questionability, who has exhausted 
every sound and honourable resource of criticism in order to 
evade its difficulties or escape the consequences of their avowal, 
who has only after careful inquiry ami scrupulous analysis of 
alleged objections, yielded to their coercive authority; who has 
given free play to the magical influence of the thoughts, and feel¬ 
ings, and fancies w’hich liis whole previous life has tended to con¬ 
secrate ; and thus, through the force of an almost indissoluble 
association, has come to regard us facts what the clear eyes of 
cold impaiiinl truth report for fictions; that man is peculiarly 
entitled to the most favourable judgment of his dogmatic anta¬ 
gonists, and has w’on tho right, which compliance with the moral 
and logical conditions of free inquiry confers, to anticipate from 
unbiassed judges a generous estimate of his conduct and a just 
appreciation of his motives. 

We proceed to a comprehensive suiwey of tliose pliases of faith 
which Mr. Newman has described. His early I’eligiou? life was 
marked, he tells us, by an unconditional acceptance of tlie entire 
contents of tlio Bible. At eleven years of age be first formed a 
habit of secret prayer. An Evangelical clergyman; who inte- 
i-ested his affections, formally indoctrinated him in his own dis¬ 
tinguishing tenets; and although the pupil has since learned to 
see the dark side of the school to which his master belonged, he 
is too trutliful and too generous not to testify to the existence of 
its brufht side. A tender conscience afid a deep sense of duty 
characterized this period of Mr. Newman’s youth. At Oxford, iii 
his eighteenth year, he subscribed tho Thirty-nine Articles; at¬ 
tracted by the spiritual and classical beauty which to him shone 
in them, and wliioh induced him to regard them as a bulwark of 
the truth. The indication of a physical absurdity by n school- 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]— NkwSebies, Vol. XIV. No. H. C C 
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fellow in one of these articles* was first repelled as an impiety; 
but scriptural citation itself seemed to justify his friend’s view, 
and he began to tliink the compiler’s had exceeded their warrant. 
In this circumstance originated the disposition to criticise the 
articles of the. Anglican Church. The first novel opinion which 
]\rr. Newman tlioronghly embraced was the so-called “ Oriel heresy 
about Sunday.” A fellow of that college had shown in a semon 
preached before the University that Sunday had nothing to do with 
the Sabbath, nor the Sabbath witfftis. Ex^inntion convinced the 
inquirer that the tenet for which ho had previously endured a sort 
of martyrdom was baseless. Mr. Davison’s lectures on tlio ].^ro- 

V _ 

phecies next enabled him to read the Epistles of St. Paul witJi 
fresh eyes, and exposed the mitenahleness of the Puritan’s use of 
the Old Testament, the New Testament plainly confessing tlie 
imperfections of the elder dispensation. The inherent moral fit¬ 
ness of the sacrifuie of Chi’^st presented new difficulties to the 
student. The argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews implied a 
discoverable inadequacy in the sacrifice’s of the law, and an appre¬ 
ciable propriety in the sacrifice of Christ. The instructor to 
whom Mr. Newman Irad .recourse acknowledged his inability to 

understand whv the sacrifice of Christ nnv more than the Mosaic 

■< » 

■sacrifices should compensate for the punishment of our sins. 
When the period amved ft»r a second subscription to the articles 
Zllr. Newman found himself embarrassed by the question of infant 
baptism. Unbiassed ecclpsiR.stical historians, while approving of 
the pnictice, concede its i»mpostolicity, and it now began to break 
oil him that he could-not fulfil the dreams of his borhooil os a 
mijiister of the Church of England. Baptismal regeneration 
suggested a fresh difficulty. An Evangelical elergynuin, to whom 
he deferred, informed him that Ite did not like the service, and 
did not approve of inl’unt baptism ; but that be submitted to both 
heoause he conceived it his duty to obey established authority. 
This mar be regaitled tis the terminatitm of the first period of 
Mr. Newman's religious life. He closes its history with the 
avowal that a study of tlui Apostolic Fathers greatly exalted hi.s 
sense of the unapproachable greatness of the New Testament, a 
juvenile oiunion subsequenily modified and oleoriy shown to be 
modified in a later part of his work, but which has been iiapro- 
jHjrly cited by hi.s critics as a proof of his inconsistency and self- 
contradiction. 

The .second periotl of Ids spiritual experience i.s charnoteri/ed 
partly by the great aseendauey exercised over him by «)ue powerful 
individual mind, and partly by the vehement aspiration firw tlic 
establishment of Cbristiaa fellowubip in a purely Biblical Cimreh. 


• Article IV. 
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From the remarkable person to whom Mr. Newman refera, and 
whom he describes as a man of keen logical powers, warm sym" 
pailiies, and solid judgment of character, thoughtful tenderness, 
and total self-abandonment, be learnt to he ashamed of political 
economy, moral philosophy, and science. The study of the New 
Testament at this time made it evident to him that the Apostles 
taught their converts to expect a near and .sudden destruction of 
the earth by fire and the return of the Lord from heaven. Dr. 
Arnold went even furtlior than Mr. Newman at this time, openly 
avowing that the Apostles not only taught the particular view to 
which Mr. Newman refers, but that they were under an entire 
misconoeption on the subject. Under the exhortations of the 
Irish clergyman, however, Mr. Newman accepted the apostolic 
doctrine. His boyish desii'e of becoming a teacher of Chrisliauity 
to the heathen took stronger hold of him, and in 1830, with some 
Irish friends, he proceeded to Bagdad, pointedly disowning tlie 
assumption of the ministerial character, but hoping to make him¬ 
self generally serviceable. 

Convinced of the unapostolic character of the prevalent Protes¬ 
tantism, Mr. Newman was induced to.read the New Teshiment, 
with a conscious and continnons effort, to ascertain, independently 
of received intcq)retution, the true doctrines of the Christian faith. 
In studying the narrative of St. Jolui, the emphatic declaration of 
Christ, “ My Father is greater than I," especially arrested his 
attention. The doctrine of the blessed Trinity, on which, says a 
divine of some authority in the English Church, all very inquisi¬ 
tive reasoning minds are liable to distressing and perplexing 
thoughts, was still held in reverence by the inquirer, as some¬ 
thing vital to tlie soul, but unable to accept tlm advice which 
that divine tendered to Arnold, and to violate his conscience by 
the forcible suppression of objections, he boldly proceeded to the 
investigation of the topic, and without denying the divinity of 
the Bon, ho rejected tl)e Athanasian iuteiprctatiou of the mystery; 
believing with the uld Church, that the Father alone was tbo 
Fountain rd" Deity (“The only true God' of the Evangelist), 
w'hilo the Godhead of tlie other two Persons was real, yet derived 
and subordinate.. The Irish clergyman to whom ho subsequently 
communicated his convictions, rebuked his pride of reason, and 
insisted on his admitting that in the two texts under disenssion 
(John xvii. 3 ; 1 Cor. viii. ft, 3), the Father meant the Trinity* 
A demand which satisfied our inquirer that this vehement 
champion of the sufficiency of Scripture was wedded to an extra- 
scriptural craed of bis owu by which he tested the spiritual state 
of 1^ brethren, hlr. Newman semne to have sufi'ered deeply 
irom the social persecution through which he was separated from 
men whom he had trustingly^admired, and on whom he had moat 

c c 2 • 
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counted fur union. ]3arely tolerated by reoont intimates, and 
deserted by old friends, with a heart ready to break, he bore tlie 
storm of distress that now passed over him with patient magna¬ 
nimity, trusting tliat if to make for liimself a heaven on earth out 
of the love of saints was denied him, he might yet find a truer 
heaven in God s love. AVaiting till his mind had ripened into a 
clear consciousness of the duty to be pursued, he now sought 
refuge among men who had previously been total strangers to him, 
iind iu tlie possession of their good will and simple kindness, 
gained the time which he needed. 

With the dcstruetion of his ideal of a Spiritual Church, and tho 
determiuation to adopt a course of inaction on all ecclesiastical 
(piestious, terminated tlio second period of Mr. Newman’s expe- 
licnccs. At this time his reverence for the whole and indivisible 
Bible was ovcr-ruling and complete. On tho subject of Ktoi'nal 
Punishment alone new inquiries had just at tliis crisis been 
opening out; but it was not t^ll the third period that this subject 
in oominou with that of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and other 
leading Clirislian dogmas, occupied much of Ins Httention. A 
momentous mental rftvohxtion had prostrated CalYinism, and 
opened his heart to Unitarians and unbelievers in general. With 
unabated reverence for tlid moral and spiritual teaching of the 
N._w" Testament, he now regarded the exertion of free moral 
tlioiight as a necessity if not a duty. And thus ended his third 
phase of faith. The fourth perital of his intellectual progress 
was distinguished by the renuneiulion of the religion of the letter. 
He luul already begun to discern tliut it was impossiblo with per¬ 
fect honc.sty to defend every tittle in the Bible. The geupalugy 
with which tho gospel of St. Maliliew opens had long been a 
stinnbhiig-block to divines, and he was dissatisfied w'ith their 
intcqirctaUor.s. On comparing this passage witli thecorrospoud- 
ing passages in the Old Testament, Im perceived that there ought 
to be eigliteen generations, where Afuttliew has only given four¬ 
teen. It was u question of textual evideiicip; a question which 
belongs to a class of knowledge of which man has cognizance, uiul 
it became impossible to avoid the conclusion that thoKvangelist 
was under amanifesi mistake. Applying a similar ciiterion to 
other passages, he discovered endless disci'epancies and perpetual 
uncertainties in tho evangelical historians. Further inquiry 
showed him the existence in the Book of Genesis of tw(> difToront 
accounts of the creationj distinguished by the appellations of 
Jehovah and Elobim given to tho Divine Creator. A new 
stimulus was imparted to his mind by the expressed opinioiis of 
the late excellent Dr. Arnold. The geological ditiicuUies of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the physiological objections to the longevity 
of the Patriarclis, were then exciting attention. These questions 
Arnold treated as matters of iiuji(Terence to religion, asserting the 
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legendary chnracter of the Noachic deluge, and designating the 
history of Joseph as a beautiful poem. The inquiiier was not 
unnaturally led to infer that if Arnold s view were coiTect, and all 
were not descended from Adam, the Pauline parallel, and its asso¬ 
ciated doctrines, were quite unauthorized by Old Testament attes¬ 
tation ; that if, as Arnold avowed, and as many otherwise orthodox 
clergymen now avow, the world w'as not made in six days, the 
divine origin of the fourth commandment was indefensible; that 
if Noah*s deluge was a myth, it was impossible to deny Peters 
ignorance of the fact, or to meet tlie further objection presented 
by Christ's allusion to if. Though unable to accept these evident 
consequences of Dr. Arnold's important admissions, Mr. Newman 
rejected his .Biblical tlieory, he was, nevcrtlicless, directly en¬ 
couraged by the union of mental vigour and Christian devout- 
nesj^ in tlic critic to institute a free inquiry into the character of 
the sacred writings. The o6 this critical investigation was 

not only the persuasion that Dr. Arnold's view was generally 
coiTOct, hut tliat the canon of Scripture, liowever curtailed, had 
no claims to be received as the object of faith, us free from error, 
or as raised above moral criticism. Codvinced that the Bible 
w'us made for man, and not man for the Bible, Mr. Newman still 
received Christ as a saviour from sin, a 'J'eacher and TiOrd sent 
from Iicuven, and thus commenced the fifth period of his religious 
evolution. Further research now inevitably followed, and as ine¬ 
vitably led to more dcci»sive results. The mpre he examined the 
inuro did ho discover eiTors in the canon, errors in history, errors 
in chronology, errors in geography, physiology,and geology; till 
at length it hocume evident to him that the law of God's moral 
iinivorse is that of progress ; that it may he traced from old 
barbarism to the methodized idolatry of Egypt, the more flexible 
polyilicisra of Syria and Greece, the poetical pantheism of philo¬ 
sophers, and the moral monotheism of a few sages. 


So ill Palestine And in the Bible we see first of all the image 
worship of Jacob's family, then the incipient elevation of Jehovah 
above all other Gods by Moses, the practical establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah alone by Samuel, the rise of spiritual sentiment 
under David and the Psalmists, the more magnificent views of Heze- 
kiah’s prophets, Anally in the Babylonish captivity, the new tender¬ 
ness assumed by the second Isaiah and the later Psalmists." 


The restored nation, he adds, paralysed by ceremonialism, was 
recalled to more spiritual perceptions by the t^^aohings of Jesus. 
Jesus desired n state of things in which all that worship God 
spiritually should have an acKnowledged lUid conscious union. 
Paul exposed the emptiness of oil external sanctification, and 
emancipated tlie world from Moscuc servitude. The Messianic 
claim perv'crling men s notions^'of right and wrong by the facti- 
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tious value accorded to a literary and historical proposition gave 
merit to credulity, excluded from the Christian Church in the 
first century all the most powerful and cultivated intellects, and 
rendered ali iiiiprovemont impossible until a reconciliation should 
be cftected between Christianity and the cultivated reason which 
it slighted and insulted. But we are not, therefore (continues 
Mr. Newni.nn), to blind ourselves to the spiritual and holy deve¬ 
lopments of historical Christianity, much less to revert to the old 
piUjnnism or pantheism which it supplanted. The great doctrine 
on \Ybich practical religion depends is the s^pathy of God with 
individual man,* Among pagans this doett^e was so marred by 
the imperfect characters ascribed to the gods ftat the philosophers 
who undertook to regenerate the national re^|^uns regarded God 
ns wholly destitute of affections, and adof^f^l '^him as mere and 
absolute intellect. But happily among thettelJrows the purity of 
God’s character was vindicated^*liud with the growth of conscience 
in the highest minds of the nation, the ideal image of God shone 
brighter and brighter. The doctrine of his sympathy was never 
lost, and from the Jews passed into the Christian Churches, 
lleligion, however, if hlstcnically developed among the Hebrews, 
is created by the inward instincts of the soul. For iti^pterfcction 
it requires the co-operation of critical and searching tliboght, and 
the spontaneous action of our higher affectional nature. Practical 
devoutness and free thought now stand apart in unnatural 
schism. But surely the age is ripe for something better; for a 
religion which shall combine the tenderaess, humility, and disinte¬ 
restedness that are tlie glory of the purest Christianity with that 
tictivity of intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, and strict odbvrence 
to impartial principle which the schools of modem science em¬ 
body. 

Such is a fair presentment of the contents and spirit of a work 
which Mr. Newman has rightly characterized as egotistical in 
form hut not iu its purport or essence. In its simple narrative 
many a mind (hat is now dimly Bounding its way through the 
perilous seas of unexplored thought will find a sad and touching 
picture of its own experiences; its familiar style and facile fhethod 
of exposition render it emmently serviceable as a summary state¬ 
ment of the diffic^es of faith and the natnre and origin of 
modern unbelief, ^^ting thronghont in a serious and religious 
spirit—a spirit which ought to disarm personal hos^Iity and 
compel candid consideration—^Mr. Newman, «nr«ai in the later 
edition of this work, after tlie gtnsa misapprehension and cen¬ 
surable misrepresentation of his erttibs, never deviates from the 
high moral tone which dtsdngaijdms all his utterances. As, 
however, it is difficult at all times to spedk with retvrenoe of 
whttt we have censed to conternplats with reverence, we must be 
prepared occasionally to encounter a phrase of colloquitd brevity 
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for Avliicli we might prefer to Bubstitute a more courteous circurn- 
locutiou. In hiB chapter on the Moral Perfection of Jesus, 
though amihle to J’atify what appears to be the final judg¬ 
ment of the autlior, we quite agree with him, as against the 
Unitai'iau seutimeuUUists, that majesty and sanctity are not in¬ 
consistent with many weaknesses, and that to^ erect into an abso¬ 
lute type of moral excellence a being to whom we impute the 
ordinary liabilities io liuman ertor, is an utterly paradoxical and 
nniiiteiligible proceeding. 

Prom the historic exliibition of Mr. Newman*s experience of 
religious life and tbouglit, Ave pass on to a comprpbensive review 
of his tbeosophic, idiilosophy. The two works in whicli Mr, 
Newman has formally stated his belief, and the grounds of that 
belief, are the Essay on the Soul, originally published nine years 
iigo^ and his recent treatise on Doctrimil and Practical Theism. 
Our view of the authors religious system, as collected from these 
works, will be presented under ^le several heads of—1. Psy¬ 
chology; 2. Ethics; and 3. Dogma. 

1. IJy the SOUL, says Mr. Newman, we understand that side of 
huiuaa nature upon which w^c arc in, contact with the Infinite, 
and with God the Infinite Personality. The positive foundations 
of practical religion are uot to be sought in the intellectual but 
in tlie spiritual nature of man. In tlm soul alone is it possible to 
know God, As there is a class of truths called moral tniths, 
which are only discerned by tlie moral sense, so there is a class 
of ti'uths called spiritual ti'uths, wdiicli are discoverable only by 
their appropriate organ, the soul. As we have natural perceptive 
powerj^ which acquaint us W’ilh the objects of the visible and 
material world, so liuve wo spiritual perceptive powers which 
acquaint us with the forms and archetypes of the invisible and 
incorporeal world. As colour and weight are the cun*espondents 
of the visual and muscular sense, as right and wrong are the 
realities immediately related to the moral sense, so God, the per¬ 
fect Intelligcuce, th§ perfect Love, is the object, the reality which 
is dii'sctly discernible by our spiritual sense. To acknowdedge 
the unity of the humtui mind says Mr. Newman, no reason 
why we should not speak of its separate parts; for in thus 
recognising special fac^ties we do not disintegrate the mind. A 
-careful analysis of tlie soul resolves it into the various rudi¬ 


mentary sentiments of awe, wonder, admiration, reverence, the 
sense of design, goodness, and wisdom. Oat of these primitive 
phenomena are evolved the ideas of supernatural power, divine 
•existence, infinite personatity, God. The sentiment of awe is 
liable to pervorsion,^ but its pure and reasonable result on the 
soul is a pervading and active sense that we are lost in immensity 
and enveloped in mystery. This feeling of awe, softened by the 
sentiment of the sublime^ and u^ingwith thifit of the marvellous^ 
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becomes revcveutial wonder, which in its turn is transfonned into 
admiration so soon as Ave discern the beauty wliicU invests the 
infinite world. Thus the heart is prepared for love, and a I'egu- 
lated enthusiasm supplies a necessary countei*poise to the domi¬ 
nant principles of self-interest. Xext we recognise the supremacy 
of order, and now the vague notion of a power, principle, or per¬ 
son, which the sentiment of nwe originally suggested, acquires a 
definite character. Unchangeableness is seen to be the most 
striking attribute of this liitlierto indeterminato unity ; man’s 
iinaginations coiaccniiug the infinite now assume the coherent 
IbiTn of thought and speculation. liis religion becomes self- 
conscious. U'hen, according to our author, a new sense is super- 
added—the sense of design, under whose action this composite 
sense of reverential awe, loving admiration, and unchangeable 
power is elevated into the recognition of a universal mind. ^Not 
to see a universal mind in nature argues, he thinks, a deficiency 
ill the religious faculty nnaldgoiis to tliat which exists in the 
icsthetic faculty in the case of a man absolutely insensible to 
beauty. Develoinnent of character or tlio contagion of sympathy, 
he admits, may one day in\|)art religious insight, but in the mean¬ 
time tlio defective nature remains isolated from the pi'ofouuder 
inlluenccs of humanity. To the recognition of the personal 
unity of the universal mind is rapidly superndded the perception 
of its goodness. Tho possible perlbctnoss of man’s spirit must be 
but a faint shadow of the divine perfection. For to conceive of 
God as an intelligent existence, and to deny liim a moral superiority 
to man, is absurd. Kqually absurd is it to limit liis attributes. 
We must tlicn attribute to him boundlessness in every con¬ 
ceivable categfwy, and therefore in afiection. Indeed, design 
which implies moral ends lends legitimately back to desire, and 
we call Him benign for desiring the welfare of his creatures. Mr. 
Newman secs in physical pain no argument against the benevo¬ 
lence of the Deity. Suscfqitibility to pain is essential to all cor¬ 
poreal life and human capacity, for sorrow js equally necessary 
for our moral nature. The limitation to Divine Omnipotence lies 
not in matter, as Oriental philosophy taught, but in human 
will, whose hostility to the Divine Wisdom will ultimately be over¬ 
powered, and by whose voluntary self-surrender the final 
triumph of truth will after a protracted stiiiggle be secured. 
Fuitli, however, abandoning all sucli speculations, falls back on 
tho d 2 yriori certainty that he whose designs ore visible in the 
structure and adaptation of the world, knew what ho was designing, 
and has acted only for eventual good. Thus, briefly to sum ujr 
this great argument, i*eligian has its outgoing in the afiections of 
awo, wonder, nnd admiration, which suggest external power; while 
the perception of order, design, wisdom, and goodness proclaims 
n povsnnal Deity. A totally nevL affection is then originated, the 
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ground of which is reverence towards the inscrutable Being 
whom wo have discerned in the universe. The soul now stands 
in immediate relation with its Almighty Parent. In its recognition 
that the God of nature is the God of conscience, it becomes 
sensible that wong-doing is not only offence against man, or 
crime, but offence against God, or sin. As shame is a moral 
suffering, excited by the eye of man, on the detection of crime, so 
remorse is the convulsion of the soul, as it consciously stands 
under the Cye of God after the commission of sin. A struggle 
between the spiritual and unspiritual elements of human nature, 
to retain or to evade contact with supreme purity, terminates in 
the case of the faithful Avorshipper in an unreserved exposure of 
tlie heart to the eye of God. ydf-despair joined to faith secures 
peace, and a new era of spintunl life coinnnmces. The sense of 
ic personal relation to God, liowcver, implies nothing exclusive. 
The adoring believer who learns that he is loved by God, leunis 
simultaneously that all other jiion and creatures are also loved by 
him. The discovery that the soul loves and is loved in turn, pro¬ 
duces sensible joy. Tlie soul knows and understands that God 
is her God, dwelling with her more clojielyAhan any creature can. 
This loving union with God is the privilege of the regenerate— 
tliis is true religion. 

Such we conceive to he a faithful outline of Mr. Newman s 


psychology, including its thcosophic appendix. 

y. Mr. Newman’s Kthical Svstkm has free-will for its basis. 


He combats the view Avhieh maintains that a sc(jnential order is 
no less observable in liuninu volitions tJian in physical phe¬ 
nomena. Instead of explaining, with the scientific philosopher, 
the apparent iudetorminateness in the mental succession, by the 
excessive complexity of the operative energies; instead of regard¬ 
ing, livith liim, tl)o sentiment of liberty as n natural consequence 
of the absence of all external coercion, ho identifies tho purely 
conditional freedom of doing what desire dictates with the arbi- 
trai 7 freedom of dosijnng or not desiring at pleasure. Accepting 
the internal sense of liberty without analysing it, the author holds 
that no other proof of its reality is needed than tlio instinctive 
belief in it. In his view, this belief is absolutely necessary to the 
moral sense. Without it right and wrong, contrition and appro¬ 
bation, are unmeaning words; without it, conscience is a vain 
self-torment, and “ man and morals are matched in a wedding of 
falsehood.**’!^ Moral truth is developed by experience and reason' 
ing, combined with tho faculty peculiarly named moral. This 
faculty alone pronounces on tho relative value of inward im¬ 
pulses, and alpno decides that wo ought to follow the* higlier and 
nobler. On tlie ground that interest and duty are not identical. 


» «Thr.W” 
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Mi\ Newmtm rejects the doctrine that morality resolves itself into 
the pursuit of the. greatest happiness for tlie greatest number; 
but concedes not only that a perfect state of the will does not 
suffice for right conduct, but that knowledge, experience, and 
otlier intellectual combinations are often retjuisite to determine 
questions of external morality. The chief good of man, he con¬ 
tinues, is virtue. Virtue arises out of the force of luan's nobler 
passions, hut consists in the rightful harmony of all the im2}ulsc&. 
The suineme virtue is justice. To arouse aspiration, the grandeur 
of virtue requires a lofty ideal; and to retain aspiration within 
the possibiliti<>s of nature, a wide reach of knowledge is im¬ 
portant.'^ In entire accordance ^Yith this Stoical doctrine are 
Mr. Newman’s ideas on pleasure. Pleasure, he says, I'esults from 
the healthv exertion of u natural instinct or faculty; but to 
regard any pleasure as the end of an action is a inistaku or ujnis' 
chief, whether it be sought iu muniticence, gi-utitude, religious 
worehip, tlie pursuit of kuowlledge, or oven in self-sacrifice. In¬ 
tellectual pleasure excels in permanence, and is rendered unsolfisli 
by calling out the desii'e to impart knowledge. Artistic plea¬ 
sure refines, but is pecijiarly liable to enervate; animal plea- 
.«nre is as pure as all other pleasures, if it comes spontaneously, 
and in an not otherwise niorul.t Tli(.*sc are the principal ethical 
j)ropositions which ilr. Xewman afiirms. They differ only iu 
their statement from the nionil views acceptable to society at 
lai’ge, or the majority of the more thoughtful minds in every 
community; and are practically, if not theoretic ally, in harmony 
with the teaching of tliose who would most demur to Iris specula¬ 
tive principles. The sequentialist, or necessarian, equally with 
the advocate of lawless and unconditional freedom, recognises the 
sanctity of duty, and the reality of moral obligation; and equally 
maintains the expediency of the encouragement of riglit, or dis¬ 
couragement of wrong, through reward and punishment; and 
that precisely became man is detennined by motives. Equally 
does he insi on the establishment of an iptermediate principle 
as a safeguard against the aberrations, which, in the hasty and 
impulsive decision that practical life demands, and the errors 
which a miscalculation of human interests involves, the legitimate 
—though too general and remote—prescription, which makes the 
foreseen consequence of an action the test of its moral value, 
undoubtedly foils to cupply. If, however, we do not agree with Mr. 
Xewman in rejecting tlm eudemmustic {ninciple as the criterion 
of moral action, we willingly concede that this is not tlie only 
difficulty in ethical speculation; tb«l even .when the social point 
of view is sabstituted for tiie personal, and on action is appre- 
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dated by its tenjltncy to promote not tbo individual, but collec¬ 
tive interest in all the various applications of the word, to our 
intellectual and emotional nature, there will still remain the ques¬ 
tion of the genesis and character of the moral sanction. The 
vnlne of an action to society may be estimated by observation of 
its effects; but the obligation of porfttrmance or omission can 
only arise out of the internal constitution of the human mind; 
can only be supplied, as we think, by its social or sympathetic 
instincts, evolved by actual contact with our fellow-men, sharpened 
into an active force by the sentiment of self-approval and self¬ 
accusation, and instructed and disciplined by intelligence. While, 
therefore, vve entirely discard the ethical principles of the In- 
tiiitionalists, we should in all probability be found in close agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Newman, in our general view of the gi-audeur of 

moral life, of the sanctity of the conscience, of the nccessitv of 

•* ^ ' % 

acknowledging other elements in tlie ethical type than those 
which the most cnligliteneil self-interest or the most eosmorainio 
prudence can discern. Leaving the reader to follow our author 
in the application of his moral doctrine to social practice in the 
nation, the family, the individual, we piwecd to the third division 
of onr topic. 


.‘1. Mr. Newman’s TukologicDogmas. These dogmas 
hove in some degree been anticipated in the first section, in 
which wc exhibited the peculiar psycJiology of our author. The 
principal tenet of his Theistic creed is the necessity of belief iu 
the sympathy of the Most High with his devoted servants, and 
his desire for their moral perfection; a tenet which has been 
distorted by his opponents into that of the Divine indificrenee to 
the good or bad conduct of men, because Mr. Newman has else¬ 
where spoken more generally of God's sympathy with humanity. 
Historically, this belief may be traced in the lives of the saints 
and prophets in the Old and New Testament; and the writings 
of men like .'Eschylus and Cleanthes attest, iu our author’s 
opiilion, the growing vonvictiou, even among the heathen, of the 
existence of a kindred intelligent heart-worship. The soul, he 
tells us, brings the believer into pei'sonal relations to the In¬ 
finite One; and ns He forms designs, and possesses desires and 
afi’cctions, it is a sound inference that all his creatnres, who have 
minds capable of discerning him, may both love tmd bo loved by 
him. Human characters have often been distributed into two 
great classes which may be ealled inascnline and feminine. In 
the moBCufiiK) are stronger passions, deeper conscience, and more 
prominence of the idea of duty, high ambition to achieve riglit, 
warm, rich, and impetuous love. In the feminine are pure and 
gentle instincts: a heart that guides to duty and right through 
their natural nttractivenoss, a lovg which is tender, transparent, 

} a 
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and steady. The soul, in its approaches to p6|fection, becomes 
a woman; it learns to love being dependent. Mr. Newman 
seems to maintain the impressibility of the .Divine Mind by 
human solicitations. In liis view, thanksgiving, adoration, and 
even petition Imve the warrant of natural and innocent belief. 
He admits, in some sense, a special Providence; every man feels 
that life is ordained by heavenly wisdom ; the thought of an All- 
seoing eye braces him against temptation, and God is loved ns 
the impersonation of beauty, purity, kindness, and mercy. He 
thinks that the soul has intuitions of immortality: it aspires 
towards an expansion of individual life and faith, and while reve¬ 
rently acknowledging and using the past, sets its ftice towards 
the future. Our auguries rf a celestial hereafter are to be 
trusted; but faith only propliesics eternal life to the pure and 
holy. Virtue is the highest end of existence, and God, w(5 may 
well think, must cherish virtue as tlio most precious of products. 
The wise man, then, may foster the hope of immortality, even if 
lie liave nottlie assurance of it. On the other liand, the future of 
the wicked will not be one of everlasting and inconceivable tor¬ 
ment; for, to suppost? tlrat God will imnish tlio finite by infini¬ 
tude, is not only to rpiestion his mercy, but to deny his justice.’^ 

Such appears to us to be an accnrnlo presentment of Mr. 
Newman’s dogmatic tlicology, distributable into the throe heads 
of—1. Faith in an 
and providential s( 
giT'.ss, l)otli in time nnd fternity. Ji. IIjc effiency of prnyer, hikI 
tlie duty of eucouraginjr celestiid liopos nnd transcendent aspira¬ 
tions, In a modified form, Mr. Newman appears to accept many 
of the doctrines of orthodox Christianity : among otliors, instan- 
taneons conversion, provonient grace, and final perseverance ; nnd 
the earnest Methodist, or tolerant I'iVnngelical, might bo momen¬ 
tarily attracted by the cxtemnl similarity of their respective views 
to listen to woids so replete with kindly sentiment, genuine holi¬ 
ness, nnd toiiching beauty, shuddering, it may he, at his denials, 
but chnritaldy hoping that he, too, might, through faith in God’s 
love, be numbered with themselves among the redeemed children 
of their great heavenly Parent. 

Colder and more philosophical miinhs will regard Mr, Newman’s 
sfiniewhnt mystical creed, if not without intellectual dissatisfao • 
tion, yet, at least, without moral censure. Amongst the objections 
which minds of this order might adduce against it, the following 
would probably he found included:—Tlie soul is defined to bo 
that side of human nature by whirfr we are in contact with the 
infinite^d with God. In the analysis of the soul; the affections, 


infinite (.iod, including belief in His sympathy 
verei^tv. ‘2. Sniritiinl reycnorntion nnd iiio- 


* “{Theism.” 
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which form its proper constitueiits, aro acknowledged by Mr. 
Newman himself not to dtsnote any fixed belief in a pei’sonal 
Deity, while the perceptions which do bring in a personal Deity, 
by his own avowal, belong to the intellect more than to the soul, 
which, unless \vc mistake his moaning, is tantamount to saying 
that they aro not comprehended in the generic terra soul. Thus, 
it appears that wc arc, after all, indebted, not to the emotional 
nature but to the hard logical intellect for our conviction that 
there is a personal (Jod; and insteatl of having immediate intui¬ 
tion of His existence and of His attributes, and thus finding our 
faith in Him supported by the attestations of an iirfallible oracle, 
we are again thrown back on the (inestionable teaching of Grotius, 
and Taley, and the ‘ IJridgcwater Treatises,’ and arc compelled to 
vest our belief on the evidonc(;s of design, with all tlie numerous 
dhlicultics which the argunienl presents from its iucoraplcteness 
and frequent miscuriiago, uiireniov^Ml and undiminished. The 
Ideal of the reason must, we say, be infinite in perfection; to 
prove His exishfiice, wo have first recourse to logical methods 
and the evidences of natural theology. We thus establish, it is 
admitted, the existence of a Being of Uidt^uite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, but cerlainly not of hUinite power, wisdom, luid 
goodness. Sensible of the limitations of the logical faculty, wo 
hasten to reiiivigorate our fuiili by the assurances of the trunscon- 
dontal organ of our nature, the soul. Hr. Newman has failed to 
show us the practicability of the operatiou; for tlie soul, which 
ought to give us specific information on sa])orsens\ious subjects, 
lunjislies at Jiiost but the rudimentary notion of an indeterminate 
iulinito, and makes no report of tlio existence of an infinite Per¬ 
sonality. Indeed, Mr. Newman liiinself allows that infinity is a 
negative iJeu, and is only an attiibute of those things whieli to 
IIS are iulinito. JiOcko, ouo of the profound«st of psychological 
writci-s, cuuie long ago to the hiiuie conclusion, though according 
an ironical ja riuissiou to tliose who differed from him to enjoy 
their opinion in undiiiturbed self-eonfideuce. “But yet. after all 
this, there beiug men who persuade tliemselves tliat they have 
clear, positive, comprehensive ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy 
thcii' privilege, and I should be very glad to be better informed 
by tlicir communication.” In his latest and most important 
theological work, it might be further objected, Mr. Newman con¬ 
demns every form of pantheism as. the product of a dreamy 
poetry, llis f)wn theistio creed, heautifnl as it is in the eyes of 
unUught imagination and undisciplined feeling, showing a sweet, 
tender-hearted, noble enthusiasm, lies equally open to the reproach 
of on unrcosoiung faith and romantic inspiration. However care¬ 
fully he may fence his doctrine round, and secure it agmnst the 

inroads of fiinntical interpretation, the fact yet remains that ho 

/ • 
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regards certain states of consciousness ns iiumedintcly goneruted 
by the operation of the Divine Spirit on the soul of man; vfhile 
he suggests no test by which you are to distinguish between the 
action and reaction of the soul on itself and the action of its 
Father, Sanctifier, and Saviour. 

A theist of Mr. Newman’s type, fortified by iutellectuul culture 
and restrained by the limitations of a natural or acquired cau¬ 
tiousness, may be rescued from the perils of pantheism on the 
one hand, or the erstravagances of fanaticism on tlie other, but 
can scarcely secure a satisfactory criterion by which he cun dis- 
ci-iminate the ihumaa element fi'om the divine, or tlie tranquil and 
habitual action of a supernatural spirit from the unusual sug¬ 
gestions of our own higlier nature in the serene moments of 
existence—^the fair-weather season of our inward and outward 


life—when the happy combination of material and mental civ- 
cnmstance, of physical well-being and genial emotion, produce 
that sense of repose, that quiet joy, that untroubled faith which 
so nearly imitate the spiritual phenomena described in “The 
Soul" and “Theism." Thus, it is impossible to exempt the 
stronger disciples of -this psychological school of theology from 
the charge of mysticism ; while its weaker adherents, unprotected 
by the counteracting infiuenoc of education against the gradual 
enoi'onchraents of an enthusiastic temperament, would he liable to 
misconstrue extraordinary emotion into celestial visitation—to 
attribute, with the Puritan of old, evei 7 vivid conception which 
was “ borne in on his mind,” to a miraculous origin—to dignify 
the wayward impulses of ecstatic fancy, or exaggerated desire, with 
the title of a divine intimation, or an imspired command. In the 
temperate region, indeed, of thcistic belief, the disciple might 
regulate the beat of the pulse, or subdue the fever of tlic blood ; 


but in the tropicai zone of impassioned I’eligion, bewildered by 
the misleading phantasmagoria of a luxuriant iomgiuatiou, the 
spiritual health would be iiupaimd, the internal senses would 


cense to rep- >rt accurately, and, amid misapprehended sights and 
unaccustomed sounds, the wearied retina of spiritual iusight, and 
the overstimalated ear of thoosophic faith, would inevitobly be 
attended by their corresponding spectra] illusions. 

From our somewhat hypothetical animadversions on the infirmi¬ 
ties and dangers inherent in tbe new Spiritual theology, we resume 
our summary notice of Mr. Newman's literary produotion.s. 

Tbe most admirable of all the works which we owe to the 


various genius of ibis noble-hearted man, is, in our judgment, 
“ The History of the Hebrew Mcmarchy." In bis exposition of 
sacred history the author employs those rules of interpretation 
which Bkve already been applied by his eminent preaecessors 
with signal and acknowledged success to secular history'. In so 
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doing he has taken a perfectly natural and philosophical course, 
a coui'se which no unprejudiced* inind can I'egard with disfavour. 
They, under whose instruction the youth of England have been 
led to eliminate the miraculous from the histories of Greece and 
Borne, who have accepted the doctrine of natural uuifomity and 
seiiuence, in their estimate of the records of a pagan past, and who 
have, in general, proclaimed as an article of their philosophic 
faith, the inherent credulity and superstitions tendency of the 
untutored mind, will find it difficult to explain the inconsistent 
surprise, or to justify the ^n'otessional though sincere indignation 
witli which tliey contemplate the extension of the sfcme method to 
the interpretation of Jewish history. Is it pennitted to them who 
assert that in seej^lar infiuirv- we are never to postulate super¬ 
natural agency, or Vt the utmost are only to invoke miraculous 
chusistion for a solution of an historical problem when we have 
exhausted the entire aggregate of .natural agents, to deny the 
validity of their owft axiom in the case of an obscure people, 
whose ignorance of tlie laws of nature, whose absolute want of all 
scientific or philosophic cultui^e, would necessarily produce an 
interpretation of the phenomena or-^e»nlid the world analogous 
to that which emanated from the “ fo^etive" hrnin of the other 
nations of antiquity in the infancy of unripe manhood of the 
race ? Is every extraordinary narrative be rejected in the 
chronicles of Greece or the records of Romc^ because it implies a 
violation of the I’rovidcutiul government of the nnivei’se, as 
revealed by modern science, and is no attempt to be made to dis¬ 
criminate between the historical and mvthical elements in the 
annuls of the Hebrew nation, when those annals are acknowledged 
to contain textual difficulties and contiudictioTLs, and to indicate 
the frequent interpolatoiw touch of subsequent explanatory criti¬ 
cism ? Under the conviction that a metlmd, so fruitful in results 
and so approved by authority, might bo legitimately extended 
over the whole area of historic iuqnirv’, Mr. Newman undertook 
to intt^rpret and arnwige the materials for his work which the 
sacred records of the Jewish people supply. In this process of 
free criticism theory and conjecture must be allowed to play their 
part; certainty can nirely be obtained; probability often ; and in 
the absence of all determining data we mast be content if the 
explanation offered of otherwise unattestbd and extraordinary 
transactions be plausible and self-consistent, reconcilable with 
extrinsic &cts, and in harmony with the controlling hypothesis of 
the author. To demand that in the interpretation of Hebrew 
history or Hebrew mythology all shall come to the same critical 
results or phiUsophical conclusiost, to require that there shall be 
no misconoeptlon of a statement, no exceptional incon^enoy, 
no momentary self-oblivion, would-be aa imitional as to require 
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that all the expositors of classical liistory shall be unanimous in 
their theories or infallible in their decisions. Our orthodox 
theologituis are not agreed in their view of Christian doctrine, or 
in their explanation of Biblical difficulties. That Newman, and 
Ewttld, and Do Wettc, are not always accordant, does not prove 
that an interpretation of Hebrew history, on tlie natural principle, 
is an inadmissible enterprise, nor warrant us in returning to the 
miraculous hypothesis any more than the discordances of Niebuhr, 
Michelet, or Lewis justify us in readopting the legendary histories 
of our schooldays, and proclaiming the supernatural origin of the 
liomau peoplt* or the ascension of their mythical founder into 
the heaven of pagan belief. 

To penetrate into tlie earlier period of Hebrew history forms no 
pai*t of Mr. Newman's task. AcTepting the historical existence 
of Moses, and the transmission of some rudimentary laws undJr 
his name, he describes the* unsettled condition of the Jcwisli 
State; the absence of all corporate clup-ajcter in the Leviticnl 
ciiste; the want of any deep consciottSUess of unity in the tribes 
of Israel, who only begun to coalesce into a single nation towards 
the close of tlie period bft wyJuL^^es. Under the administration 
of Samuel, barbariau rule^^d predatory warfare slowly yielded to 
the supremacy of legays«r'ay. To Samuel, says Mr, Newman, the 
origin of the couiis of/justice, and tlie schools of the prophets, are 
with reason referred. The tribes wove then isolated, and the 
sanctuaries wliich tlioy frequented were local, nor was it till after 
the natural development which took place in the reigns of Saul 
and David that Jerusalem became the capital of the country or 
the centre of a religion. ^ The revolt of the ten tribes, and their 
erection into u separate kingdom, Mr. Newman attributes to the 
severe taxation which the extravagances of Solomon necessitated. 
The principal otfeueo of Jeroboam, the usurping king, in our his¬ 
torians judgment, w'as the encouragement of the anti-saccrdolrtl 
worship of Jehovah, not the introduction of an idolatrous wor¬ 
ship. Under Jezeliel, the impure rites of tiie riioonician cultus 
were introduced into Judea, and then oulv did a real and veJu;- 
ment oppoaition on the purl of the prophets against tlie tliroiic 
begin in Israel. Propl^etio invectivo was followed by sanguinary 
vengeance, and the family of Almb was exterminated by Jehu. 
The funereal events which ensued are, Mr. Newman remarks, 
rend with calm approbation, and this training of the mind has 
steeled all Europe to cruelty in the name of religion. His 
reviewer in the “ North British Review”* severely rebukes our liis- 
toriau for his estimate of the series of atrocities which Elisha's 
message entailed on botli kingdoms. We agree with ll^.'Kewman 
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that nothing in nntiquity known to us approaches the Inquisition 
in conception or in consequence, as an organized, treacherous, 
cmcl system of persecuting secret conscientious opinion. With¬ 
out, however, attempting to measure the amount of Pagan atrocity 
witl) that of Jewish or Christian atrocity, we submit that there is 
a wide difference between cnielties openly countenanced and 
approved by public sentiment and massacres commanded in the 
name of the supreme Creator and Judge. l*ublic opinion, though 
coercive, is rarely regarded as infallible, but a divine sanction of 
jicrsccution or massacre, once given, is always liable to be con¬ 
strued as of permanent obligation, and thus pointS the dagger of 
the assassin, and liardens the heart of the devotee. 

The sacerdotal spii'it, according to Mr. Newman, was largely 
developed in several of the succeeding reigns: the Jehovistir 
worship was exclusively established, but the rites of Baal and 
Moloch continued to he colehrated*in intervals of spiritual inac¬ 
tion. In the course of eighteen years, however, many silent 
(dfhngcs took place; pin‘ely lievitical notions were imbibed with 
ardour l>y educated youths and pious persons, and outward cir¬ 
cumstances again ripened for a rcligiofis revolution. At length 
this rcfomi was effected. A volume entitled a Book of the Law 
was found in the house of JchovaJi, when tlosinh had attained his 
twenty-sixth year, fts contents were made known to the king, 
and an investigation was enjoined. Tlie commissioners appointed, 
however, made no inquiry respecting the ago or authoi’sbip of the 
hook, and the prophetess whom they consulted volunteered no 
iiiforumtion on the subject. A majority of modem reasouers, 
says ]\[r. Newman, speak as if our IVntatcucli had been in the 
bands of a reading public from time immemorial; others assume 
tliat Manasseh had persecuted and suppressed the sacred hook, 
'fho offence, however, is nowhere charged (ui him, and if attempted 
must liave drawn cmplintic notice. Its actual commission, more¬ 
over, Avus impossible, if the book had been for so many centuries 
the hiAv of the nation? Copies of it would have been presei'vod 
by the priests, or by private persons, or it would have boen known 
to Lgyptian colonics of Jews, and on Josiah’s accession Lave re- 
appf^ared in duden. Nor is this all. For it is evident not only 
that it was lost, but that no one had missed it. No nation ever 
lost its sacred hooks, and forgot their existence, much less is that 
possible if they contain the practical code of civil and criminal 
law. The persevering and gross neglect of the plainest precepts 
of the Pcntatouch; the continuatjee of the high places; the non 
observaucc of the Habhatioal Institution, according to Jeremiah, 
lor four bundled and ninety years; the disregard of the precept 
in Deuteronomy, that the kings should write out for themselves 
a copy of the law; the numerous anachronisms; the higher 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVm.]-NEAV 6jsries. Yol. XIV. No. II. D T) 
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spirituality and peculiar phraseology of the Fifth Book, all, argues 
Mr. Newman, compel the inference that it was not n discovery hut 
an invention, ifr. Newman’s final judgment is tlmt— 

“The four first books of the Pentateuch are to be regarded as a growth, 
not as a composition. Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, did not now begin 
to exist, btit now received their final shape, and their public recognition 
in tJiat shape. That general agreement as to their history is not yet 
attained is no ground for doubting the broad fact, visible on very cur¬ 
sory examination, that they with Genesis are piecemeal works, made 
up out of ijrc^existing fragments, many of which arc duplicate accounts 
of similar eventk or laws, and often mutually inconsistent.’* 

Thus fortified, sacerdotal power gmdually superseded pro¬ 
phetic influence. During the captivity tlie old Judaism was 
considoruhly modified by the action of Babylonian theologv, as 
at a later period by that of Cl reck philosophy. After the restora¬ 
tion of a fraction of the exik^, sacerdotal principles acquired the 
ascendancy over the Jowisli mind; the J.eviticul priesthood re¬ 
ceived universal lioniage; ritual observances were scrupulouidy 
respected; flic exposiJ;(p's of the law became the most important 
profession; and Jlabbinism took firm root oven before propliecy 
was extinct. Such h a gt'neral sketch of Mr. Newman’s treat¬ 
ment of Jewish history during its monnreliioal period. Of tJie 
later fortunes of the Hebrew peoj^ie Ije gives uy no account. 
The general moral that lie deduces is, that of the two great ele¬ 
ments—the prophetical and sacerdotal*—the former was trans¬ 
planted over all llie world to impart a lasting glory to Jowisli 
-Monotheism; wliile the latter, which, when Huhsendent to tbo 
free spirit of prophecy, had struck its roots into the national 
heart, and grown up ns a constitutional pillar to the inoiiarchv, 
dwindled, when uncliccked by prophet or king, to a more seruhhy 
plant, wliose fruit w'fis dry and thorny learning. Mr. Ncwinnn 
associates tlie Jewish, in virtue of the prophetic afflatus U’hicli 
visited some t>f its nobler minds, in a providential mission %Yitli 
the two other lending nations of antiquity mul while he attri- 
hntes to the Greeks the development of beauty and science, to 
the Homans jurisprudence and municipal rule, he regnnls the 
especial vocation of tlie Hebrews to have been the evolution of 
the fimdnmentol idea of the holiness of God, and his sympathy 
with his chosen servants. 

Having thus completed our survey of Mr. Newman's three 
characteristic works, we touhI now exchange thh aummary exa¬ 
mination of his litf'rary productions for a far' less wgreeablo 
task— a review of the critioism Which they have enootmeered, an 
e^mate of its chametar, and an exposure of its airimus. In our 
Vindication of Mr. Newman, while admitting the tMge of his 
intellectual powers, and his sinc^ty of i^urppse, we have no in- 
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tention of asserting his freedom fi’om error, or of upholding the 
invulnerability of his theological system. While we believe that 
his main arguments have not been refuted, we do not maintain 
that they are irrefutable : our present object is to show that Mr. 
Newman's negative .position has not been aftected by the manipula¬ 
tions of theological ingenuity; that his affirmative position, how¬ 
ever assailable on the ground of its inherent weakness and self- 
contradiction, cannot be consistently attacked by men who, if 
they admit the authority of reason, must acknowledge with their 
opponents the cogency of the proofs derived from natural theo¬ 
logy : or if they do not admit that authority, are not amenable 
to the laws of human logic, are not answerable by arguments 
derived from the resources of ordinary ratiocination, and are 
thus entitled to the sublime privilege of regarding themselves, 
and ‘being regarded by their adversaries ns irrefragable, since 
there is clearly no reasoning with •men whose logic “ is not of 
this world.’’ 


Wc shall begin with mi examination of the analogical argu¬ 
ment as originally presenle<l by Butler^ and now revived and 
expanded by the author of the “ Eefipse of b’ailh,” and its 




Defeuce." 


1. The object of the famous treatise we have now alluded to 
is not, it appears to us, to jirore the truth of revelation, but to 
confirm it; not to establish its divine origin for those who do 
not receive it, but to vindicate its credibility for those who do. 
Consccjuently, while the believer may find in it an auxiliary to 
laith, the uubeJievor is abscilutely untouched by it. The cardinal 
principle of this argument is, that there is no greater difficulty in 
accepting the religion of revelatjon, than in accepting that of 
UiiUure, on the ground that the plienomena of the external world 
are as much opposed to our moral intuitions as the reputed dif- 


(itailtics in Scripture. To our mind, this logical dilemma is, 
relatively to the unbeliever, altogether nugatory. To exliibit its 
futility, wo have but fo substitute the sacred books of other reli¬ 


gionists I'or those of the Christian. That because objections, 
adduced in disproof of the infallibility of the Koran, the Shastere, 
or tlie V^(5das may be paralleled by objections adduced in disproof 


of the Perfect or Divine Government .of the external world. 


therefore these writings emanate from God, is tm inference 
whose validity tlie orthodox logician would indignantly deny. 
T'hus, while the argument from analogy may confirm conviction, 
it never oan produce it 

'i. Exception, also, may he taken to this argument on tiie 
further .gcound^of a special insoffioienoy, irrelevancy, and dispro¬ 
portion. Aj^nitting that natnire has a ffidoctic fiinetion, this 
function is assorodly not ihe only one which she dbcdiarge?. 

‘ D D 2 
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Existing for remote anil unconjccturablo ends, and not expressly 
created for an assignable purpose, Nature may well be supposed to 
present problematical aspects, explicable if we possessed an entire 
knowledge of transcendental teleology, but in the vast com¬ 
plexity of her unfathomable processes, partially or wholly 
involved in an in-emovable obscurity. Thus Nature is not an 
immediate, but at best only an indirect instructor; the Bible, on the 
other hand, is an intended and express revelation. Its educational 
and preceptive function is its sole, its exclusive function; it pro- 
ies.ses to be a designed and miraculous explanation; it comes 
with the proufise of enlightenment; it undertakes to disperee the 
existing darkness; and wo have a right to demand from it that 
entire absence, or complete solution, of difficulties, that precision, 
lucidity, and accuracy which the immediate interposition of 
Deity, and the declared object of the book evidently suggest, 
as its appropriate and indispensable characteristics. Eor of what 
use, we may ask, is a revelation that does not reveal; or how do 
we escape the perplexities of a first enigma by the production of 
a second '? If tlie deist be logically precluded from believing in 
a benevolent Deity, bccifuse the govennnent of the world presents 
impediments to that belief, how can his assent bo legitimately 
claimed for a revelation which, in addition to the ordinary weight 
of natural difficulties, imposes the extraordinary burthen of arti¬ 
ficial pei'plexitics ? The author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” admits 
that there flrc traces of divine power and wisdom in the world, but 
maintains that, for the full establishment of CJod's benevolence, 
an external revelation is necessary. It is not easy to understand 
this proposition; not easy to understand how, if we do not 
believe in God’s love and justice, in spite of the difficulties in 
nature, we can attain a belief in them in virtue of the difficulticH 
in revelation. If we are first convinced of the perfiict holiness of 
God, by the indications of beneficial order in (he universe, wo arc 
subsequently competent to examine whether an alleged record of 
his will bears the attesting signature and subscription of the God 
in whose perfect goodness and justice we believe. To judge if a 
book bo written by God, you must first believe in God ; to 
judge if a book be written by a good God, you mu.st first be¬ 
lieve in a good God. But to receive a revelation as from a God 
of love and righteousness, and yet refuse previously to acknov. - 
ledge a God .of love and righteousness, is a suicidal inconsis¬ 
tency. Either Mr. Newman's critic, believes that a Valid argu¬ 
ment for the e.xistence of divine perfection is supplied by natural 
theology, or he does not. If ho does, he is a pfailosoehicnl deist, 
and has no riglit to force the atheistic alternative oh Mr. Newman. 
It he does not, then he' accepts the Bible as a divine revelation 
on extra-ratiooinative grouncts : on this assumption he is unqiu s- 
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tioniiLly at liberty to retort on Mr. Newmon the difficulties of 
natural religion; but he has at the same time rendered all con¬ 
troversy impossible, and all human reasoning superHuous; his 
logic U not of this world. On no other hypothesis could his ob¬ 
jections be elfective, except in the mouth of an absolute sceptic 
or an avowed atheist. 

8. Again : the {question of analogy is treated by the author of 
the ‘O^elipse of Faith” as a numerical probability. To concede that 
the prohahle is a sufficient rule of conduct in this life, is, we are 
told, a virtual condemnation of the sceptical position. Chris¬ 
tianity it is said, may be true, though the changes be only as 
one to a thousand. Now, the measure of the credibility of Chris¬ 
tianity thus suggested by the orthodox divine, the unbeliever is 
willing'* to accept as a sufficiently correct statement of the fact. 
Mis j’cply would probably bo to this etlcct:—If there were a 
thousand chain es against the exisi(;nco of an influential circum¬ 
stance or vital interest, and but one chance for it, no prudent 
man would conceive himself justified in permanently postponing 
the ordinary business of life lu order to avoid the consequences or 
secure the adAuntagos of such a baruly qiossiblc contingency. 
The faintest presumption of the truth,almost no probability at 
nil, might, perhaps, in the hypothetical ease of a terrestrial im- 
mortalitj’-, induce extornnl action ns u mere coercive appeal to our 
terrors or our hopes, but never, as a prudential principle, could it 
generate habitual and enduring <'onvicti()n, give rest to the intel¬ 
lect, or confidence to the heart, or security to life. 

1. Of the irrelevancy and disproportionuteuess which chorac- 
tcri/.o this argument, the following instance will suffice:—The 
existence of a system of temporal retribution confirms, it is said, 
tbe dogma of eternal punishment. Now, between finite error and 
finite. pHni.shment there is a proportion ; but between finite error 
and infinite punishment there is no proportion. Thus, in its 
jncsent application, the argument, from analogy, fails precisely 
in that charjicteristio which gives analogy its strength, proportion. 
To estimate the exact amount of retribution due to individual 
otibneo may be a difficult calculation, but wo may feel quite 
ceritiin that, if there is any analogy between puni-shinent in time 
and punishment in eternity, the penalty and the transgression 
must be commensurable quantities. The cousequenc(5 of mis¬ 
conduct on earth may be permanent, without rendering life vtUue- 
less ; and where it brings irremediable and intolerable misery, it 
brings also the sure specific for oll.human ills—death. However 
flagrant our crime, or severe our puuishmept, it ends. For veal's 
of wrong doing, human vengeance requires only years, of suffer- 
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iug. Shall divine justice, though entreated by divine mercy, 
demand for the transient life of sin nothing less than an otornity 
of sorrow; for finite and natural eiroi’, infinite and superaatui’al 
torture ? 


5. Next we note the evasive and tinpiinctnal chai’actcr of the 
argument. Analogy, indeed, may bo admitted to have a legiti¬ 
mate function where it cancels objections to one system by paral¬ 
leling them with objections in another, provided the confronted 
difficulties are of the same kind : provided they are in either case 
vague, general, and inaccessible to human interpretation, vieta- 
physical, llui where a difficulty is, on the one hand, an inex- 
plicfthle phenomenon, a natural atrocity or immornlitv, and on the 
otlier a plain, coinprcliensihle, measurable fact, a question ame¬ 
nable to critical discussion, the analogical method seems to us in¬ 
applicable and nugatory. Conreding, for argument’s sake,-that 
tlie alleged liorrors of revelation are 2 )arallclcd by tlie apparent 
hoiTors of nature, the allegntioii of a common physical enormity 
cannot possibly alter the fact that tlie genealogies of Matthew 
and TiUke are discordant, or tiiat Jeremy the projffiet is sub¬ 
stituted for Zecliariaii, or obviate the other numerous discre¬ 
pancies in the sacred writings, wliioh disprove their supposed 
infallibilitv, 

af 

"We have noAv said enough to illustrate our position, enongli t<» 
expose the fallacies inherent in the analogical reasoning of divines, 
enough to show that the “Eclipse of Faith,"with its display of leani- 
ing, its toucljing elor|uence, and its controversial dexterity, is in' 
answer to the plain, nnehiborate rccitiil of the «d)stac*les to belii-f cfei • 
taiued in Mr. Newman's “ I’liases of Faithno answer to a thou¬ 


sand minds that, in the first anguish of doubt, and while yet undis¬ 
ciplined to its painful schooling, turn anxiously to every (juarti r 
that promises a solution to their sceptical difficulties, only to 
experience fresh disappointment, only to intensify the eonvic- 
lion that the ai'giiments against revelation have never Imen 
answered, and to suggest tlie sorrowful siripicirm tliat they are 
uuanswemble. 


We wish to dwell as little us possible on the purely pei'sona] 
character that seems almost inseparable from controversy, '.riie 
value of truth is not really atfreted by the language in which it is 
conveyed, or the invective with which it is pointed, though its 
etficncy may he decreased and its purity sullied. It is tnic that 
the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” has rarely remembered the 
chivalrous feeling which should auimate a courteous antagonist, 
that he has snecringly di»>eribed bis pious opponent as “this 
most devout gentlemanthat he has conferred <npoii him the 
sarcastic title of “ Professor of Spiritual Insiglit,’’ and assimilated 
his supposed inspirnlion to ^Imi of “ the inventor of lucifor- 
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matches.” Such expressions ai*e quite indefensible, but they nro 
natural to excited oontroversinliste, and when withdrawn or fol¬ 
lowed by apology should be forgiven and forgotten. A more 
serious charge is the adoption of conscious or unconscious misre¬ 
presentation, the omission of words, the garbling of quotations, 
the misstatement of opinion. It is now our painful duty to sub¬ 
stantiate this charge by contrasting citations from the works of 
My, Newman and his arraigner. 

Mr. Newman,* in discussing the question of authoritative im¬ 
position of belief concerning moral truth, maintains that no 
heaven-sent Bible cun guarantee the veracity of pod to a mau 
wlio doubts that veracity, Unless,” he says, “ w'e have inde¬ 
pendent means- of knowing that God knows the truth and is dis¬ 
posed to tell it to us, his word (if we bo over so certain that it is 
ivally liis word) might as well not have been spoken/’ Mr. 
Newman then assigns his reasons for this conclusion, and con- 
tirnis it by llie fact tliat tlio ChristiTm apostles and missionaries 
Jiavc always refuted Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral 
and unspiritual doctrines, and have ajjpenled to tlie consciences 
of heathens as comj)clent to decide in controversy. Chris¬ 
tianity itsc'lf, he continues, has thus practically confessed that an 
authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth is 
essentially impossible to man. Wliat (rod reveals to us he re¬ 
veals within thrcaigli the medium of our moral and spiritual 
senses. External teaching may be a training of those senses, but 
11 (lords no foundation for cciiitude. 

The author of tlio “ Eclipse of Faith” writes*.—t 


Mr. Newman says what God reveals to us ho reveals within, through 
tlie Tnc<lium of our moral and spiritual senses. Christianity itself has 
practically confessed wliat is theoretically clear. You must take his 
wonl for both, that an authoritative external revelation of moral and 
s])irituul truth is essential!}' impossible to man. No boedt revelation 
can, without sapping its own ])edestal, authoritatively dictate laws of 
Imman virtue or alter qur d priari view of the divine character.” 


Mr. Newman replies;— 

thus informs his raader that I have dogmatused without 
^giving reasons, and to deceive ‘him’ into easy credence, he dislocates 
my sentences, alters their order, omits an adverb of inference (thus), 
aTid isolates three sentences out of a paragraph of forty-six closely 
printed lines, which carefully reason out the whole question.” 

The author of the Eclipse of Faith”]; explaitia: Ho admits 

■ iii.i.. ~ ,1 ■ 11 !■■■. 11 . I — . . . I II .i^np . I ... I . . ^1.# I ■ . . mm . 


* *‘Plinses of Faith,” 4th edition, pp. 188—190. 
t “ Eclipse of Faith,” let edition, p. 119. 
j “ Defence,” p. 80. 
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the facts, but denies the construction wliich Mr. Newman puls 
upon them, declivring that he had no intention to mislead. That 
the cpiotation is garbled is evident; equally evident is the eft'ect 
of the garbled quotation; we will not pronounce on the inten¬ 
tion. The argument based on the imperfect citation is that if 
human agency can educate the mind to a perception of truth, 
divine agency may do the same; that what Sir. Newman's booh 
ninv do tlie Bible may do. Tlie author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” 
pretends tliat Air. Newman denies this, though Air. Newman had 
distinctly asserted “ after highly extolling hymns, that prose work.s 
also have their,own place as eminent spiritual aids.' ’ He insinuates 
Air. Newman’s conviction to he that .that may be possible witli 
man which is impossible with CJod, and invites us to “admire the 
divine artifice by which, when it was impossible for God directly to 
tell man by external revelation that he could directly tell him 
nothing, lie raised up his servant Newman to perform the office."* 
The only refutation of Air. Newman’s proposition given by the 
author of the “Eclipse of Faith” is a simple e.xpausion of Air. 
Newman’s own unquoted words, “ External teacliing may ho a 
training .... but nfferj^s no foundation for certitude.’’ Is this 
all which our Christian npologi,st contends for ? Then, ns Air. 
Newman rightly replies, the Bible is a training in the same scn'<o 
in w'hich his own book is a training; a revelation in that sense 
and in that only in which his own writings arc book revelations 
to those whom they happen to (.‘onvince ; that is, it may contain 
instruction, but is not infallible; not absolutely authoritative. 
The author of the “Eclipse of Faith” maintains that “an im¬ 
partial douhter enn ivtuii with interest the deistical arguments 
against Christianity. ” This reasoning certainly suggests, if it doi s 
not compel. Air. Newman’s inference, that the dogmatism which 
characterizes the sceptical hero of the story is endorsed and con¬ 
firmed by its writer. 'To this his opponent replies, that the God 
whom he worships is not an immoral God ; and with us this 
reply is decisive. We accept the man’s word, and decline.to take 
advantage of the author’s logic. Still we quite agree with Air. 
Newman that the argument employed by his assailant is, in th<5 
mouth of a deist, a hla.sphcmy against natnro and its God. AVe 
quite agree with Air. Newman that if the facts of the universe arc' 
pagan, then the God of the universe is a pagan God. But it is 
no answer to our questioning minds, no eolac.e to our aching 
hearts to be placed within the circumference of the awful 
shadows of nature, and to be told that we must accept Divine 
revelation became the shadows which it projects are correspond¬ 
ingly awful. It is not till the eclipse has past, imt till wo can 


* p. 71^ 8th edition. 
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believe in the sxm bcyouil, in spite of the shadow around, not till 
we can see holiness in natural revelation that we can have a 
logical right to believe in a divine revelation. 

We win give but one more instance of the literary disiugenu- 
ousness of which Mr. Newman so justly complains. The author 
of the “Eclipse of Eaith” contends that Mr. Newman makes a 
fanatical separation between the intellectual and spiritual faculties; 
that he holds that faith need not rest upon truth, and that he 
ought to be iuditlerent as to the worship of Jehovah or of the 
image which fell from Jupiter.* 

Wo think such sweeping assertion, convoyed in such pointed 
rhetoric, totally unjustifiable. The author of the “ Eclipse of 
I'iiith” conveniently drops out of sight those passages in IMr. 
Newman’s writings in which he distinctly declares that increasing 
menial culture is iiecossai 7 to the growing elevation of the moral 
perceptions,t that the advance of tjiat knowledge which is purely 
intellectual nml negative is absolutely retjiiisitc for further spiritual 
jn’ogrcss; or again,t that the evolving of tmtli and the culture of 
imagination tend to elevate and perfect man side by side with the 
intluencres of direct devotion, adding, “ E«r nearly two centuries 
men of science have been our only school of prophets." 

'J'hat Mr. Newman may bo often mystical, sometimes inconsis¬ 
tent, occasionally obscure, is no excuse for positive misrepresen¬ 
tation. .\n author who sits in judgment on other men, aud is 
prone to censure and condemn, ought to he careful in collating 
evidence, slow and patient in forming conclusions, averse to intel¬ 
lectual dispavagcineut, to sarcastic inuoiulo and contemptuous 
noiuonclaturc. 'I’lio author of the “ Eclipse of Faith" has, we 
regret to say, failed in candour, courtesy, generosity, aud con¬ 
scientiousness. 


Against Mr. Newman's critic in the “ Noiih Eritish Review, ’ 
wo have a yet graver charge to prefer; a charge not merely of 
misstatement and misquotation, hut of positive injustice; of 
deliberate refusal to acknowledge detected errors, or repjiir evident 
wrong. The article entitled “ The Old Testament: Newman and 
Greg,” in thethirty-first number of the “ North JJritish ReA'iew, ” was, 
it would appear from Mr. Ndwinnn’s printed intimations, honoured 
with high ecclesiastical patronage, and owed its insei*tion in that 
periodical to archiopiscopal influence. Its aflinnations, its argu¬ 
ments, its flippant invective, its caustic insinuation we may 
therefore suppose were ratified and approved by an eminent repre¬ 
sentative of the rebgious sentiment and logical convictions of the 
English Church. 


* p. 08, 8th edition. 
+ " The Soul,*’ p. 106,10^ 3rd edition. 
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proceed to give proof of the validity of Mr. Newman's 
kion. 'J'he critic in the “ North British lleview”* writes :~ 


We 

accusation 

“ Mr. Newman considers the whole history of Saul and the Amale- 
kifces as a fiction. The accounts of the tribes of Amalek, be says, arc 
from their earliest origin ‘ full of contradictions/ and * many legends 
were invented to justify the hatred ’ entertained by the Jews towards 
them, which hata^d he assumes to be causdess.^* 

On rofereneo to ^Ir. Newnmn's Hebrew Monarchy/' do not 
find that the reviewers stalenients tallv with the author’s, nor can 
we discover the words marked with inverted commas. Mr. New¬ 
man writes :—^ 

‘•'A simple and probable account represents the Israelites as repulsed 
by the Amalekites on their lirst attempt to enter Canaan. ... an 
indirect consequence of wliich repulse was a tedious and disastrous 

delay in the wilderness.A burning hatred is alleged to have 

been left behind ; a first result o£ whieli was a voluntary and savage vf)w 
of eicteniiinating the population of that district.A second re¬ 

sult was the genesis of new talcs of Amalekitc wickedness such as 
should justify this cruel retribution.” 

To maintain au ini'^nYioH of legends to justify gratuitous anti- 
paihy is one thing; to assert a gmesis of new tales to justify a 
cruel retribution is another. ^Mythical narratives grow, Jind imply 
no conscious or wilful forgery : tlio manufacture of fictions does. 

The “ North British Beview".]: says:—Objection is next inudc 
to Samuels address to the Israelites on thrnr choice of a king as 
‘too foroible and eloq[Ucnt for au okl 

In Mr. Newman s narrative the sentence marked with iuvcrte<l 
commas is wanting. What the liistoriau reallv says of SainuolV 
address is as follows :—“ Sploiulul though it he as a piece ot 
rhetoric it is eminently unlikely to have proc^joded from a wise 
and aged man expericmiod in public concerns, 

Mr. Newman says, in fact, though it be a sphmdid piece of 
rhetoric the address is too rash and hot-headed to have croauaied 
from an old and experienced statesman : and** his critic makes him 
say it cannot have emanated from an old and experienced statesman, 
because it is too eloquent and forcible, and then robukes Mr. 
Newmans singidar iguornnee, assniw him that old men are 
sometimes eloquent, and cites the schoolboy tale of .Sophocles 
reading his own recently composed tragedy of " Qidipns Colo- 
neus/' as ot least as great a feat fbr an old man of ninety as 
Samuers speech. 

Mr; Newman informs ns that when he drew his reviewer’s 
attention to these perversions of language and luenning, ho stiffly 


* NJ. xxii. p. 123, 
X P-124- 
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ilonied misrepresentation ; and, that the editor, while apologizing 
i'or the false quotation marks, refhsed to avow that the sense had 
not been conveyed. Again, tlm “ North British Heview" says:—* 

“ The account of David slaying Goliath with a sling is next dis¬ 
puted, because he was afterwards celebrated for excellence as a swords* 
man! As reascmably might it be uiged that the accounts of our 
ancestors’ skill as archers must be false because their descendants are 
now renowned for the use of fire-arms.” 

Tins is the reviewer’s account of the matter. We will now see 
what Mr. Newman says. Refening to the passage which describes 
the slaiiglitor of Goliath, he tell us :t—“ It gives atotally new and 
incompatible account of his first introduction to Saul. It makes 
him a stripling unpractised in arms and unused to the weight of 
arnj(7ur, whereas he was hefokk described as a mighty valiant 
niaut and a man of war." 

Thus, where ]\fr. Newman writes hefure, his reviewer ^vith 
splendid audacity writes afterwards, and makes the historian 
iinsworaldc for tlii< logical conseepieuce of his own fabricated 
premise. When Mr. S’ewnian protested against this unpardon¬ 
able, and it is difficult not to i)elieve inlrtrtional misrepreaeuta- 
tion, the editor refused to unform tlie public that bis disavowal 
was just. (Jan we wonder tlien at Mr. Newman’s indignant 
exclamation—“ It is a dreadful symi)tom when such falsehood is 
thought to be the legifinmte way of doing God service." 

T’lie e.xpintion by David of Saul's slaughter of the Gi'oeonites, 
which the historian calls a barbarous murder, is defended by the 
“ North British l!e\iew’| thus—“It is plain that no piu'tioular 
mode of giving satisfaction to the Giheonites was dictated by the 
oracle of God. Some satisfaction was required for the cruel 
treachei'y committed by Saul." 

It is 2 >orfectly true that the actual expiation was not dictated 
by Jehovah, but it was approved by him, for we read that “after 
that God was entreated for the land."—2 Sam. xxi. I I. 

liow’ the munlcr seven innocent men could be acceptable to- 
the God of all mei’cy; how the execution of the guiltless ginnd- 
ohildreu. for the dc^ of the guilty grandfather could propitiate 
the God of all justice; how such a transaction can be vindicated 
as a presentation “to the mind of the ancient church of the awhil 
and mysterious idea of atonement;” how a palpably anrighteotts- 
not can be regarded as necessary or suitable to enable men's 
“ .spiritual-faculties to apprehend" a theological - dogma “tm a 
reality;” what can be the moral worth of a dogma t^t requites 
injustice to render it comprehensible; orwhalcould.be the nature 
-....... . 

t “ Hebrew JifoBarcIiY,” p. 49i 
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of those spiritual facultie.s which could only receive trutli through 
the medium of “ the form in which the idea was clothed on that 
occasion,” the ecclesiastical intellect must explain, for the secular 
understanding is incompetent to the solution of such high 
mysteries. 

“ The reign of Solomon,” continues the critic,* “ is next passed ■under 
review, and after some remarks on the splendour of that monarch’s 
empire, w’e find strong sympathy expressed for the 7000‘t bearers of 
burdens and 80,000 hewere in the mountains, whom Mr. Newman deno¬ 
minates as ‘ a nation of bondsmen.’ The supposition that this immense 
body of workmcp were all bondsmen is quite unauthorized.” 

The reviewer then explains, if we riglitly understand him, that 
the workmen in question Avere free Hebrews who Avorked in relays. 
If the critic had compared 1 Kings ix. 20, 21, 22, with 2 Chron. 
ii. 17, 18, he Avould have found that tiolomon levied a tribute of 
bond-service on the Amoriti^, llittitcs, Perizzites, and otlier 
strangers; that the strangers in the land of Israel are expressly 
stated to huA'c been 153,000, and tliat of tliis total 70,000 Averc 
bearers of burthens, and 80,000 hcAvers in the mountains; and 
that the tribute of boml-serviec did not apply to the children of 
Israel, Avho Avei'c men of AAar, imd liis ■servants, and his princes, 
and his cajitains, &c.t 

Again, the “Norti llritish llevieAv” says§—“ilr. Newman 
objects to Solomon’s otfering sncrilice as an innovation, and adds 
in a note, ‘ 20,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (2 Chron. vii. 5) is the 
number of victims which Air. Newman supposes Solomon to have 
slain with his qaa-u hands.’ ” 

Air. NoAvmuu neither makes tlie alleged objection nor the 
stupid numerical ascription. On the contrary, lie suys||—“ 'I'o 
sacrifice was as much the right or duty of Saul as of Samuel,” 
refers to a later period, wheu kings ceased to officiate at tiie altar, 
and distinctly attributes the reprobation Avith Avhich the royal 
exercise of the sacerdotal function aviis afterwards regarded to the 
disu.se of the practice by Kolomon's successois. 

“ The brazen serpent,” says the ‘ North British lleview,’*f “ is next 
alluded to with an implied observation that the Israelites had wor¬ 
shipped it all along, from its first introduction. ‘It was believed 
towaids the end of tlie monarchy,' Mr. Newman adds, ‘ to have been 
an image made by Moses!’ He does not, however, attempt to adduce 
any proof either of the falsitv of tliis ‘ belief’ of the Jewi^ or of the 
truth of his own assertion, tW the worship of the serpent liad existed 
all along. Hezekiah evidently considered it a recently introduced 
superstition.” 

* p. 127. t 7000 probably a misprint for 70,000. 

t 2 Chron. Ariii. 8; 1 Kings v. 15. ( p. 128. 
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If we turn to the original record wc shall find that the words 
ol‘ the Hebrew annalist distinctly indicate his own conviction that 
he was reporting not a popular impression but an unquestionable 
historical fact: nor can we understand how, without the greatest 
inconsistency, an orthodox believer can deny that the Bible nar¬ 
rative plainly attributes the construction of this idolatrous image 
to the great Jewish lawgiver. As evidence of the coirectness of 
this view, as well as proof of the continuous existence of the wor¬ 
ship of the brazen serpent vve cun allege the authority of the 
sacred text,* while wc search in vain for the slightest scriptural 
intimation to justify the opinion that llezckiaff evidently con- 
.sidcred it a recently introduced superstition. 


Mr, Newman’s second critic in tlie 


“ North tiritish Review” 


esteems it a signal felicity and honour, with the evidence which 
]ic» before us, to hold up our every-day Bible, beginning with 
Genesis and ending with Revelation, as the genuine and infallible 
w'ord of God,t a proposition so preposterous that we are content 
to leave it without comment, merely citing it here to characterize 
the ititellectual temperament and controversial attitude of Mr. 


Newman’s new assailant. This reviewer'accuses the author of 


the “Hebrew ^Monarchy”—J. Of re-opening the issue between 
JJavid and tlio heathen chiefs with the fixed result of reversing 
every verdict of the Jewish books, and bringing off the culprits 
gently. 2. Of such an appreciation of that which is good in the 
system of his opponents as amounts to a (*ombination of kissing 
and smiting under the fifth rib. 3. Of asseiding that the priests 
and Levites, like CVC 17 other clerical body, have power and pelf for 
their aim, to attain which they do not scruple to hoodwink tender 
kings by invimting oracles. 4. Of stating that the prophets, too, 
often lied and forged oracles to impose on their own people. 5 . 
Of adhesion to a school wdiioh tenches the liberal theory that 
identifies inspiration with elevated genius. 

1. To the first allegation wc reply that Mr. Newman recogiu'ses 
what is righteous afld noble in the Old Testament character.s, and 
ccusui*es what is base and unjust; neither withholding deserved 
commendation nor awarding indiscriminate, blame. His oppo¬ 
nents, he tells us, seem to wish that he should reject all that is 
written, or accept all; 'but he rightly claims the privilege of 
exercising an unbiassed judgment, of criticising ancient docu¬ 
ments and human characters, of reprobating what he esteertis.uu- 
worthy, and Of eulogizing what he regards as' entitled to adf^ira- 
tioii. dome instances of his practical fidelity to tills theoretical 


* 2 Kiugs x^ii. 4. lie .... . brake, in pieces the brazen, srrpeut that 
Moses had mode: for unto those days the ohildreu.of Israel did bunl inccusc 
to it. 
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principle mny be cited liere. Of Samuel’s influence, he says that 
it was honourably won by Intelligent, disinterested, and laborious 
judicial activity j and that it was Samuel who laid the founda¬ 
tion of Hebrew nationality, and of that Hebrew prophecy to which 
all Christendom owes an endless debt. Of David, he says that 
lie wis affectionate and generous, sympathetic, and constitution* 
ally pious; praises him as a king for his judicious patronage; 
commends him as a warrior; ascribes to him the merit of first 
elevating his conntrjTuen into a ruling race, and, though com* 
pared with European staudanls, he thinks David’s virtues and his 
vices alike puefile, l>e pronounces that among Asiittics be was a 
great man ; and concludes his estimate of his character with the 
avowal that there is none who 'more attracts our interest and our 
love than the heroic and royal Psalmist. The render mny judge 
from these examples how far the reviewer's first allegation is 
founded in fact. 

2. ’I’he second allegation apparently imputes to Mr. Newman 
sympathy with imposture and conscious dissimulation; but, as 
the w'rilerhas privately assured him, tliat it is not his moral but 
his loffical sense whiL'h* h? ott’endecl by what ho regards as an 
absurd distribution of praise and blame, wc are satisfied with 
giving this simple report of his critic's explanation. 

3. We do not find that Mr. Newman, to ([note bis own words, 
has brought any bill of indictment against the priests of Judali 
collectively, much less against clerical bodies generally. Ho 
speaks of the priesthood, indeed, as gradually encroaching, but 
Jic recognises it ns an element in the political constitution, n 
valuable check on the power of the monarchy, and ho emphati¬ 
cally describes the sacerdotal and I,cvitical system of Jerusalem 
as tlie nidus in which the germs of prophetical genius were 
fostered, expanded, and preserved.* 

4. We can discover no waraant for the assertion that Mr. 
Newman has imputed conscious forgery to the projibets. Fanu- 
ti'eism, indeed, he does impute to them; Mit although we arc 
expressly informed that a spirit of falsehood, commissioned by 
Jehovah, animated with its misleading afflatus no less than four 
hundred prophets, Mr. Newman, far from taking advantage of the 
inspired testimony, aotually understates his case. 

5. The theory of inspiration ascribed to Mr. Newman, as an 
adherent of a school of which Mr. Parker, Mr. Greg, and himself 
are supposed to be the repre^ntatives, is dhftinctly rgeeted by 
the author of the “ Hebrew Monarchy." Mr. Neiman neither 
admits the extraordinary afflatus of the tnrthodox, nor adopts that 
view which identifies iQS|dration with geains. rThe ordinary 


* "Hidnew Maakrchy," p. 131 . 
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opemtion of the Divine Spirit on the Iiumau Jieart, which Cliris- 
tiuns in general maintain, under the name of spiritual influonco, 
is the sole inspiration wluch Mr. Newman affinns. 

From the “No'rth Britisli Ileview” we pass to the “British 
Quarterly.” In'one of its articles* wo are informed that Mr, New¬ 
man represents the ceremonialism and. sacerdotalism of the books 
of Moses to have been invented at a stroke, and its main features 
suddenly imposed. Such entire misconception in an educated 
man is quite unintelligible. I'ar from attributing an instanta¬ 
neous formation to Hebrew ccclesiasticisni, Mr. Newman traces 
its progress downwards from the time of Samuel tfirough periods 
of reprc.ssion ami revival, to its forcible supremacy under Josiah 
after five hundred years of growth. 

We assume that the critics, whose misstatements and peiwer- 
sioim we have now exposed, would indignantly repudiate the idea 
of any iutelleetiial alfinity with uicn.wliose readiness to believe de¬ 
pends on tlie absence of the logical motives that induce belief; 
whose convictions are regulated by tlic acuteness of their feelings, 
the activity of their fancy, or the tyr.iiinical prestiye of authority; 
\vb(^se faith enables thorn to dispense with the slow jn'oeesses by 
Avliich tbe intellect collects her data, and establishes her conclu¬ 


sions ; and who are predisposed to credit a proposition in propor¬ 
tion as the asserted fact is iiiaecos.sible to evidence, and the 
threatened conse(piciioes of disbelief me appalling to the imagina¬ 
tion. If, bowoYcr, the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith" and the ai'- 
ohiepiscopal critic and his supplementary coadjutor in the “ North 
British Itortew' do not claim identitioation with this piivileged 
order, we iiuagiiic tliat the ccjinpilcr of the ‘‘ Irrationalism of In¬ 
fidelity "t—reply to the “ Phases of Faith’—may be regarded 


as fairly entitled to admission into the mystic guild. Written in a 
spirit of deep religious eutbiisiasm, by a man of stn^ uncontrol¬ 
lable feeling, narrow sympathies, and intense convictions, this w'ork 
nxq)cars to us as the natural product of subjugated intellect and 
c.xaHperated sputimeat. Tlic cardinal pnnciplc of tbe author is, 
that tbe mind of man—and e,specially of sinful man—is iuea- 


pabie of estimating what God ought it) be, and what the revela¬ 
tion <jwbioh he would give of himself should be. This may be 
true, or at least partially true, but it in no way affects Jtlc. New¬ 
man’s general argument; for if w^. cannot judge of what God 
ought to be, we can at least judge 6f whot.God ouglit notto be; 
if we conuot pronounce what the revelation wliich he would give 
of liims^ should he, we can at least judge of what it shosdd 


be. The unregenerate, however—-that is, all who differ-sebston- 
tially from thf apologist,—ore utterly incapable of asoeirtaimng 


* Yol. viii. p. 58. f Lond9iv Qroombridge «itd Sons. 1868. 
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Vf'bether tlie Bible is a revelation or not. Only tbe regenerate— 
that is, only those wbo believe in its infallibility—can judge of its 
inspiration. If this be true, tbe arbitration of reason is dircgtly 
(lisoarded, and faith rests on an inward nssui'ance. A convic¬ 
tion that the Koran is inspired may satisfy the Mussulman be¬ 
liever ; ii conviction that the Bible is inspu'ed may satisfy the 
Christian believer; but tbe unbelieving inquirer has no criterion, 
save that which reason supplies for testing the truth or falsehood 
of eitlier document; and if the human understanding be not jus¬ 
tified in rejecting those propositions in the Bible which contra¬ 
dict our knowledge and violate our moral sense, neither can it Ijc 
justified in rejecting those propositions in the Koran which con¬ 
tradict our knowledge and violate our moral sense. . If we aii' 
first to believe a religion, and then to investigate its chums, only 
to confirm our belief, inquii 7 is nugatory, and controversy, im¬ 
possible. Tile evidence of divine revelation can never he so 
clear as our conviction of the trustworthine.ss of the piiuciples 
of Inminn reason and if the Ohristiau religion he, as it cannot 
but be—assuming the truth of the apologist’s hypothesis—in an¬ 
tagonism to those prineiides, and yet must be accepted as divinely 
revealed, in spite of that antagonism, we at once postulate th<‘ 
existence of a God who requires us to receive ns authoritatively 
true that which “ our understandings, the most excellent part of 
his own workmanship ’ compel us to regard ns absolutely false. 
We can imagine no propo.sition more hostile to faith in the 
wisdom and justice of a Creator; none so destructive of confidence 
in the resources of the intelligence with which he has endowed 
his noblest creature; none so calculated to produce dcspaii' and 
disbelief of truth; none so fatal to all aspiration, all virtue, all 
manly “ word, none so'treacberoiis to man or so 

disloyal \ “ for he that take.s away reason to make way 

for rcvelat^,! puts out the light of both.”t On the sublime sell- 
esteem, the spiritual pretension, tbe celestial arrogance of the 
author of this book; on his contempt for tke logical CQnelu.sions 
or the intellectual powers of his opponeul-s; of men who have 
acquired a world-wide reputation for their vast emdition; on tlu.' 
petulant disdain with which he dismisses their tlioories, or the 
quiet audacity with which he seeks to impose on others his own 
arbitrary inteipretations and dictatorial decisions, we shall make 
no comment. We have examined portions of his reply, and to 
us they are wholly unsiitisfiiotory. He vanquishes objections by 
bis own verdict of their fotility ; he eludes difficulties by unsup¬ 
ported conjectures; ho accounts foe the non-appearance of Josejdi 


* Locke on ^^The Conduct of tic Iluman TJnderet^diug/’ chap, xviii. 
t Ibid. clap. xLt. « 
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in tlic evangelical narrative, after Christ’s assumption of the lles- 
sianic office, by supposing that he voluntarily renounced his legrd 
claim to the Hebrew monarchy, and that Jesus succeeded him in 
his title, in a Jewish way, to the crown of David and throne of 
1 si-ael! he appeals to the Python whom Apollo slew; the serpent 
of Scandinavian mythology; the Uther Pendragon of British 
legend, to attest the truth of the Mosaic account of the serpent 
in the Garden of Eden! In his observations on the Elohistic 
ami Jehovistic documents, he assorts that the meaning is as 
simidc ns possible. 

“ Jehovah was God’s proper and peculiar name with his redeemed 
people. He had never taken this name as the ground of his dealings 
with Abraham. If this,” ho adds, “bo all German discoveries are 
worth, they dc.serve to be designated by a name which I shall not, 

howwer, permit myself to give them.” 

• 

In the author's fantastic criticism on the signification and 
cniploynicnt of the terms Elohim and Jehovah, wc find the usual 
amount of theological invontiveness, but we are unable to see that 
the ingenious commentary reconciles the? express declaration of 
Exodus that God was not known by the name of Jehovah to the 
J’uti iarchs, with the assertion in Genesis that ‘‘ Abraham called the 
name of that place Jehovah-jirch” tGcn. xxii. 14), or with the ques¬ 
tion of God himself, “ Is anything too hard for Jehovah?” (Gen. 
.\viii. 11). 

Ml*. Newman's criticism on the Apocalypse i.s treated with the 
jirofoundest contempt hy liis imperious opponent. He is appa¬ 
rently ignorant that the view which he so unceremoniously rejects 
is not peculiiu* to the author of the “ Phases of I'aith,” but is 
shared by the most eminent theological thinkers in^^rmaiiy luid 
I'higland. It would be an unprofitable procedunP'’4nstitutc a 
formal investigation into the precise significanceoltl^dissolving 
views which appeared and disappeared before the rapt gaze of a 
3lillenariaa mystic t«vo thousand years after he has censed to 
exist; and assuredly wo make no pretensions to an exhaustive 
Irentment of his magnificent but indeterminate presentments. 
Yet where the delicate details of the poetic imagination elude our 
intellectual grasp, a general interpretation is often practicable; 
and an interpretation which recommends itself by its reasonable¬ 
ness, suitability, and adequacy, creates a conviction of its reality 
which we shall be very slow to abandon to the hyporcritical 
objections of a subtile and captious antagonism. 

Mr. Newman pronounces the seventeenth chapter of the Beye- 
lations to be apparently a political speculation, suggested by the 
civil ware of Otho, Yitellius, and Vespasian. He adds that it 
erroneously opines that the eighth emperor of Borne is to be the 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]~Nsw §emes, Vol. XIV. No. H. E if 
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last, and is to be one of the preceding emperors restored; pro¬ 
bably Nero, who was believed to have escaped to the kings of the 
East. This opinion, the author of the work now under j-eview 
asserts to be mere nonsense, and declares that the statement can¬ 
not be reconciled with univers.'illy known history. We will see. 
The passage referred to in the Apocalypse tells us there are 
seven kings, of whom five are fallen, one is and one is not yet 
come; and when he cometh ho mast continue a short space, and 
the beast that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and goeth into perdition. 

Now, in the'catalogue of Ca*sars, the fifth in order, Nero, cor¬ 
responds with the fifth king of the Apocalypse. Tlie existing 
king of the prophecy would, of course, be Golba, the sixth in 
order. The expected king wordd be Vitellius, the seventh in order. 
The eighth king has the mysterious attribute of simultaneous 
existence and non-cxistence.' He Avn.s, we have seen, to be one 
of the seven, and there is no one of the seven but Nero to whom 
thb singular characteristic of extinction and revival can be 
referred. His self-inflicted wound, his anticipated return ns 
Antichrist, proclaim him to be the subject of this singular pre¬ 
diction : an opinion confirmed by the conobornting intimations 
of Sulpicius, Severus, L.nctantius, and Augustin : and remarkably 
illustrated and supported by the apocrypha of Isaiah, first men¬ 
tioned by Origen, and referred to the first centurj- by Gesenius. 
Devoted to Millcnariau expectations, its composer represents in 
it his hope of the speedy return of Christ; first, however, 
announcing the descent of Berial, the Ruler of this world, in the 
form of a wicked 'king, the murderer of his mother: evidently 
Nero. In addition to this, when wo remember that the mystical 
number of ^th^ beast, 0(50, admit.s of being representral by the 
words Nero’^Sttsar, expressed in Hebrew characters, we discern a 
series of con'espondences of facts tallying witli symbols which, in 
the absence of any valid reason for nsjecting it, induces us to 
accept the view held by Mr. Newman ns A' satisfectory ncplnna- 
tion of the visionary and enigmatical Apocalypse. The author 
of the “Irrationalism of Infidelity” makes light of Luther’s repu¬ 
diation of this book, which Mr. Ne;vman regards as important. 
Is he aware that the Revelation is not included in the list of 
hooks enumerated in^c oanon of the council of Laodicea, or in 
the Apostolical cauiAbr in that of Cyril; that Grego »7 of Nyssa 
places it among #0 apocryphal books, ttat Chrysostom and 
Theodorct never 'mention it, and that J^erome acknowledges that 
it, was not received by the Gt^k Church m his time ?• 

* “ ■ — ■■■■■ . . . . , 

^ Lovever, sajs that Chrysostom received the Apocalypse as divine. 

Gregory of Nnsianzen omits it. Iq the ** Constitutions,'* which probably ori- 
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In Mr. David Walther we encounter n critic of eimilar mental 
constitution, but less ardent, less defiant, though perhaps hardly 
less uncharitable. This gentleman at the commencement of his 
“ Reply to the Phases of Faith,’’* audaciously characterizes Mr. 
Newman’s book “ as an honest narrative of processes of thought 
which are not honestaccuses him of insinuating without estab¬ 
lishing his conclusions, and asserts that reasonable examination 
of the divine message is only permissible when it is accompanied 
by an earnest predisposition to believe the message. An un¬ 
biassed investigation of the credentials of the messenger is, in this 
case, pronounced impossible, and, if possible, would have in it the 
deep offence of pride, would be a settled alienation, a death 
in sins. The philosophical difficulties of revelation are explained 
by the opposition of difficulties in nature; the scientific difficulties 
are passed over with scarcely an attempt at an answer ; geological 
objections being met with the unfunded and insufficient hypo¬ 
thesis which interpolates an indefinite period betweeen the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and astronomical 
objections by an unconscious ignorin" of their force, and a 
sentimental invitation to prefer the Study of the moral me¬ 
chanism of the human spirit to that of the mechanism of the 
heavens. The internal difficulties, the contradictions and 
discrepancies of the Bible are solved with equal facility. In¬ 
genious perversion, unauthorized interpretation, a free play of 
fancy, an “ earnest predisposition ’ to aoo.ept any loose conjecture 
as a satisfactory solution, and a determination to give to con¬ 
troverted passages that meaning only which is compatible with 
their imputed inspiration, together with a total indifference to 
fact, probability, or result, distinguish the critical speculations of 
the present critic. He boldly maintains that the genealogical 
table of Matthew is, agreeable to its heading, the generation of 
Jesus, that is Ijyhis mother Mary; asserts an ellipsis of the noun 
of parentage, at)d proposes “Jacob begat Joseph, the father 
of Mary, of whom wds bom Jesus," ns a legitimate translation of 
the Greek words rendered in the common version “ Jacob begat 
Joseph, #A(J husband (riw dv^pa) of Mary, of whom was bora Jesus." 
This hyijothesis, which intimates tliat there were two Josephs, 
also requires us to believe that husband sometimes means father; 
so that conversely fiithor, we suppose on occasion, means' husband, 

-- .. . —>■ w . ■ — . . |||»P«|||I . . ■ i . .. m i ii.. 


duaied itt Sjrrii^ it reoavea notice. Cosmns Indicoplcustes exdudoa it 
fi’om ike list of caaonical botjes. Erasmus speaks of it with suwicioiu, Mi- 
ckaclis, Bretschneider, Ewnld, Be Wette, Lncke, Neander^ Cfre^ner, and 
Kcuss, all unite in denying its ^vdneaess (that it was vritten bj 
John), thouflh ih^y do not all impugn its oauimu^. It lias bom 
Gated hy Zeuer. 

* lleply to tbo Phases of By David Waltber. London: 

Campbell. 1851. * • 
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and dauglitcr mother. In accordance with this doctrine apparently, 
a reviewer has already pronounced that before signifies aftencardSj 
and hy an extended application of this principle of criticism, 
round may ho hold to denote square, black white, and falsehood 
truth. A most ductile and nccommodating lienneneutic is thus 
introduced, whose general acceptance would end in “ a confusion 
ol lip’ which would ti'ansform human language into a sort of 
vocal pantomime, and save in appearance the credit of inspiration 
by making its oracles so flexible, elastic, mid nnihiguons tlmt 
every fanatic might discover in them a w’arrant for the crimes of 
a ferocious enthusiasm, and every dreamer a justification for the 
visions of n nebulous fancy, without incurriug critical rebuke or 
apprehending logical refutation. Unfortunately for its proposer, 
the principle is self-destructive, for what means everytliing or 
anything, in reality moans nothing. Wc will mention anc^thor 
instance of the pliancy with wliioh, in the hands of this theo¬ 
logical Ulysses, the obliging how of Scriptural expression con¬ 
sents to bend to the necessities of ortliodox interpretation, 
ilr. Xewinan, in ad\;erting to the incident of the fig-tree, 
(Mark xi.) observes: we are perplexinglytoldtliat it was not the 
time for figs.” Now, answers his ready corrector, “nil tljat is 
necessary seems to he to understand the time of fig-harvest wdiou 
tlio figs w'ould liave been gathered.” And with this nnantliori/.cd 
and untenable explanation it is supposed that the (Jifliculty is 
solved and the objector silenced. Tlie original text distinctly 
declares that the iig-treo had leaves, that it had nothing but 
leaves; and to account for the absence of fruit, plninlv says that 
it was not the season. The unaided interpreter knows better than 
the inspired author; he violently wi*csts his words 1o sustain his 
own view, and evidently expects that his interpretation will l»e 
received as final. 


^Ve now take our leave of Mr. Newman h critics, satisfied to 
have estHblislied their frequent incapacity, their general unscru- 
pulousness, their intellectual arrogance, and the inefficiency of 
their arguments. The use of false quotation marks; the recourse 
to positive misstatement, to undeniable falsification and wilful 
misconstruction, form the cumulative charge which it has been 
our unwelcome duty to make good against Mr. Newman’s 
reviewers. For the literary and personAl injustice thus done him 
the aggrieved author has received no redress. It is true that in 
one instance an editorial announcement appeared regretting that 
quotation marks had been improperly inserted, but conveying no 
intimation of the essential falsehood of the pai*agraphs which 
attributed to Mr. Newman opinifms, sentiments, -and reasonings 
which were not his. No apology has been offered for critical 
detraction; no regret expres'ied for the wrong done to a public 
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roputalion. Arc we to infer that an accomplislieil ami naturally 
high-minded editor of an orthodox review is so intimidated by the 
minatory consequences of an ingenuous disavowal of partisan mis¬ 
representation, that he does not dare to listen to the nobler prompt¬ 
ings of liis own heart, that he does not dare to render justice 
whej’c an unfortunate compliance with prelatical requisitions has 
operated to the prejudice of a fellow-creature ? 

To expose the perverse and ungenerous condmit of Mr. New¬ 
man’S critics, though a repulsive task, is one not wholly unattended 
with compensation, since it has enabled us to vindicate the indi¬ 
vidual and literary character of a man whose oaAestnoss, truth¬ 
fulness, high aims, and generous nature appear in striking and 
favourable contrast to the groundless prepossessions and unworthy 
motives which seem to have animated some, at least, of his criti¬ 
cal Antagonists. 


Our minute analysis of ^Ir. Nwvman's writings, and circum¬ 
stantial exposure of his reviewers misrepresentations, have so 
long detained us that we must pass lightly over the remaining 
productions of his pen. 

liCSs controversial and more philoaofdtical than any of the 
works already noticed, a little essay on “ Catholic Union,” pub¬ 
lished about four years since, iirst invites attention. This essay 
may be regarded as u contribution to a theory of a Church of the 
l•’aturc on the deepest and broadest basis, that of the permanent 
instincts of human nature, the aspiration after moral excellence ; 
the daily endeavour to dcvelope whatovtu* is noble, or just, or 
beautiful, or true iir our common humanity, and to repress what¬ 
ever is debasing, false, fraudulent, and selfish. Such a catholic 
union Avonld have no religious creed; it would embrace men of 
every nation and every Taitli, wherever they were sincere and per¬ 
sonally virtuous, lleligious distinctions, indeed, would be re¬ 
tained, and ultimately the stronger element, the higher truth, 
would prevail, absorbing all subordinate truths, extinguishing all 
forms of error. Tli« common burning of the heart against injus¬ 
tice, sympathy with sutfering man, de.sire for human improvement, 
are the principles which, in our author’s view, would unite and 
consolidate a church of human brotherhood. Such a church 
would bo distinguished by its practical aims and tendencies—the 
realization of good, the de.struction of evil. Old, almost as the 
heart of man, is the belief in a happier and holier future for the 
race; the belief that the long-continued struggle between know¬ 
ledge and ignorance, between justice and wrong, love and hate, 
will issue in majestic results; that “the one far-off divine event 
to which thch whole creation moves” will have its secular and 
terrestrial fulfilment. The blind but generous impulses of com¬ 
munism, the predicting attitude qf modern science, tlie uocumu- 
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lated resources of mateiial prosperity, the ever-gix)wirvg ideal of 
the human intellect and heart, the partial emdication of some 
forms of malignant disease, and man's enlarging empire over 
nature, seem to afford some wan’ant for the belief in a fairer and 
nobler, though yet far-distant age, when he shall enter the “ un¬ 
travelled world” of the poet, and find his vaticinations in part 
come true. To work towards the realization of this future is the 


mission which Mr. Newman assigns to the Church. The dis¬ 
tinction between the two great social powers, the temporal and 
spiritual is, our author insists, a cardinal one, tlie state being 
founded on a uilitniw, the church on a religious organization. 
The ideal of a church is that organization of men iii which good¬ 
ness and wisdom shall be the great qualifications for rule and 
office. The nature of sucli n society is ns essentially voluntary 


as that of a scientific union. 


The ideal of a .state is that in which 


the practical intellect presides over the material interests of the 
community; it reposes not on conviction but on power: the 
state coerces; the church persuades: the state controls action; 
the church offers cultivation and counsel. As in this new eccle- 


siate the l ecognition of luijnnn goodness is the bond of union and 
co-operation, no theological dogma would be enforced, not even a 
profession of theism would be required, tliongh theism is the 
indispensable postulate of conscience. The philosophical moral 
doctrine which needs to be taught more intelligibly is the unity 
of mankind. The duty of devoting great wealth to public enjoy¬ 
ment, and finding pride and pleasure in this devotion; the true 
appreciation of beauty, art, and science, the assignation of their 
respective offices to painting, music, and architecture as aids to, 
not substitutes for, religion ; a more generous and philosophical 
di.strihution of the employments of men, and a revision and ex¬ 
tension of female occupation, are the dptios to be imposed, or tbe 
improvements to be introduced by the intelligence and moral 
feeling of the new church. 

It will be readily anticipated from the fine ntteraimes4>f Mr. 
Newman’s devotional muse, in a work already noticed,* that ho 
predicts tbe period when tlie pure theists will provide tlK*niselvc8 
with an cquivaleut for the divine service of orthodox religionists : 
pantheists and secularists being left to construct thmr own poetioal 
and oratorical sulistitute. In the interval, Mr. Newman recom¬ 
mends tbe estabtiidiment of gratuitous leotures-^a recommen¬ 
dation, as it seems to ns, of high practical value and present 
importauce. For, however Utopian this noble aspiration afUir a 
church of hnman brotherhood may foe pronooaced, it is at least 
certain th^ able and competent iastractors, animated by a true 
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•spirit of self-sacritice, aud presenting tlieniselves as the inission- 
Aries of phil(>sophic tmtli and moral excellence, with sober views, 
tolerant hearts, and discreet practice, might materially assist the 
intellectual advanoement of the age on which our ethical and 
social progress are ultimately dependent. Unity of life requires 
primarily unity of thought, aud we must he content to diffuse our 
hoarded knowledge, to popularize our collected science, to pro¬ 
mulgate tliroughout the towns and rillages of England the real 
facts of the past history of the human race, the sad but grand 
aTid ennobling biography of man, the results of the long philo- 
sopliical elaboration which has displaced the draams of the old 
theology, eliminated the belief in witchcraft, substituted man’s 
knowledge and man's self-reliance and conquest of difficulty for 
fanciful interpretations of physical phenomena and indolent de- 
jtciiilencc oil supernatural aid, before avc can successfully enter ou 
the mature!* ivork of moral or social amelioration. We Avill 
cherisli, then, the hope lliat this suggestion of Mr. Newman s is 
available for ready adoption, however chimerical may he bis 
imposing prospectus of catholic union, however baseless and 
ethereal his IVibric of an ideal church. , • • 


Descending from these empyrean heights we alight on the terra 
lirina of man’s material interests. The important science of poli¬ 
tical economy, which, since the great construction of .4dam Smith, 
has been slowly acquiring extension and popular favour, has been 
treated with considcTuble cleverness and some originality by the 
various genius of Mr. Newman. His book on this subject is the 
pleasantest and clearest manual on the science of wealth we liave 
ever read, marked by lucid exjiosition and felicitous illustration, 
and recommended by its plain and forcible language, and au 
attractive, if somewhat dictatorial, manner. An unqualified 
acceptance of the great natural law of competition, with a cou- 
demuntioa of socialistic theories is, Mr. Newman thinks, quite 
vccouciiable with the maiuteuance of the ethical principle tliat 


those who are associated in labour ought to have a permanent moral 
union and joint interest, with ability to exact their awn remedies 
within their own sphere, liejecting all parliamentary panaceas 
fin* pauperism, Mr. Newman desiderates the institution of nobler 


aud juster relations between master imd workman, aud pronounces 
this of paramount importance. The general soundness of his 


ecouomic view is as unimjieachable as bis generous philanthropy 
and political sagacity nre apparent. Averring that economical 
science alone is really able to du'ect the channels of employment, 
lie asserts tlie supremacy of the higher science of politics, whose 
most important fanotkm ia to impart moral chairacter, tanctioH 
moral relation!, and clam the performance of relative ^duties in 
all the existing and tolerated forms of social life. The sections 
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entitled Local Patnotisin/* “ More TiCisure aud Higher Culture," 
and “ Moral Unions/* at once attest the philosophical eharactor 
of the*work, and the sympathetic natux'e of tlie author. The path 
on ^vhich Mr. Newman treads most firmly is that which has been 
W'om by the steps of approved and illustrious predecessors; but 
he docs not follow servilely in tliose steps. Occasionally he even 
deviates from the liigh road, though not till after long and deli¬ 
berate thought, and nssiunes an independent and antagonistic 
position. I’hus he controverts the magnificent deductive theory 
of rent, which, in its matured form, wo owe to the genius of 
ilieardo, depreciating its value or denying its validity, on the 
ground of its being too intangible to be eitljor verified or (Im¬ 
proved by appeal to direct fact; Avhich is tantamount, as wo con¬ 
ceive, to an entire rejection of the d jitiori method, as defined 
and sanctioned by our best scientific nuthoritit's. 

But we pass on to another phase of our autlior’s literary gt^nius. 
We have already exhibited Mr. Newman’s (|ualitications for liis- 
torical composition, ns illustrat'd by his work on the Hebrew 
monarchy. Tlie same justifiable scepticism, the same iblicity (»f 
conjeeturnl criticism ond sagacious insight that charncterizetl 
that valuable and vitnpenited book, are extended to a mimu* ami 
juore fortunate production entitled “Regal Rome." Availing 
liimself of the labours of previous investigators, and api>lying to 
the solution of difficulties the same critical expedients whicli 
tlieir partial success had nlr(?a(ly accredited, Mr. Newman has 
essayed to reconstruct the picture of primitive Rome; and, bring¬ 
ing a fresh mind to old discussions, has presented us with a por¬ 
trait which has nil the charm of that originality which ho dis¬ 
avows. ilr. Newmans philological speculation is interesting 
though it requires vcrificatioii. In comparing the Latin vocabu¬ 
lary with that of the Greeks, Germans, and Kelts, he discerns a 
far closer similarity with the Keltic, maintains that much of tlie 
Keltic in Latin has been intruded, and concludes that between 
the Kelts and some insignificant ingredient ©f the Latin popula¬ 
tion no great chasm existed. The relations of the Babiiie patron 
to his client, Mr. Newman compares t(» those between a chief of 
the Gaelic clans and his vassals; and this analogy is fortified by 
etymological considerations. The Gaelic clann (children) is the 
root answering to Patronus, Clan in Etruscan he conjectures, 
and Denniss Etruria seems to confirm the conjecture, to mean 
filiuH or natm, and though the Gaels say Atliair for Pater, llic 
P might have been dropped by the northern branch of Kelts in 
this word, as conversely in the Welsh correlative to the Gaelic 
rhinn we. find the P retained. Mr. Newman bcl/eves that tlic 
Sabine patron was to his client, in an economical and commercial 
sense, as landlord to tenant. The patron lived without hihour. 
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"J’ho younpfer hnuichea of his family, at first forming his welcome 
guests and his devoted bodyguard, subsequently acquired nume¬ 
rical expansion, and thus the whole nation was divided into nobles 
and populace, patricians and plebeians, lords and serfs. I'ho 
people of Sabine Home consisted, Mr. Newman thinks, primarily 
of a Latin population, itself a fusion of Umbrian and Oscan 
tribes, modified by Hellenic influence and Pelasgic admixture; 
and secondarily of a conquering and assimilating Sabine clement, 
'fo this composite people Mr. Newman attributes high aristocra- 
tical feeling and an intense power of suV>mitting to discipline; 
profound veneration for authority, and a •rigid* observance of 
order and precedent; devotion to the national religion, yet sub¬ 
jection of all religious oflices to the State; honour to agriculture 
above all trades, and to arms above all accomplishments. If, in 
addition to the various momenta of race and institutions already 
described, we sujiposc a further nnglificntion effected by Etruscan 
influoncos, we complete Mr. Newman’s theory of Hcgal Home. 
'J'he vigorous gi-owth of the State he ascribes to the rigid and self- 
devoting virtue of the Sabines, combined with the organizing and 
ex[»ansivc policy of the Tjatins. The gr^»ft*eause of the prosperity 
of the primitive (uty was the practical interest evinced by the 
kings who placed themselves at the head of the movement for the 
enfranchisement and elevation of the lower classes. The destruc¬ 
tion of the monarchy was the explosion of rage against an insti¬ 
tution which was unjustly made responsibh' for a personal iniquity, 
and it became the prelude to a century and a half of tumultuous 
struggle and intolei'ablc suffering to the 4 >lebeians, who, in the 
elective king, lost thqir natural and legitimate protector. 

These are the results of ]Mr. Newman’s ingenious and sugges¬ 
tive essay on the early period of Homan histoiw. Wc have no 
intention of criticising his premises or questioning his conclu¬ 
sions. The old romance of Home has been destroyed ; we have 
no hope that we slmll ever be able to reconstruct her primi¬ 
tive history. Whene there is a wild field for conjecture the area 
of certainty is exceedingly limited. The materials supplied by 
Livy may with equal plausibility be rationalized into the semblance 
of historic truth ; or elaborated into the cloudy texture of mythical 
idealization, according to the intellectual temperament of the 
interpreter. • 

from Homan history wc pass to Homan poetry, of which Air. 
Newman i»n competent expositor. His rendering of the Odes 
of Horace is quite unique. The principle of translation adopted 
is that of representing the various forms of Latin lyric verse by 
equivalent mqtres. The value of such a translation to an English 
student is evident. It enables him, with the help of a little 
imagination, mentally to reproduce the classic ode in' its gem-like 
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purity nnd siiuplicity. It is the proximate success of this bold 
experimeut that reconciles us to a metrical version", the fidelity 
of which precludes more than occasional elegance and partial 
haraiony. Tr:inslation in rhyme we hold to he an impossibility ; 
if it closely follow the text, tlie language is crampt and harsh ; if 
it assume a musical and graceful expression, it is unfaithful to 
the original. An exact metrical but unrhymed version, again, 
is, wo tiiiiik, only permissible where, as in the present instance, 
the metre employed by the translator really imitates that of the 
primary poet. In this case it uccoinplishos an attainable and 
ii\telligible end,«aiid is of eminent use to the inquiring and careful 
student, to whom-circumstance not unfrequently prohibits the 
acquisition of a foreign language. These remarks are by uo 
means iulended to exclude from our literature a really poetic 
renderiug of the epics, dramas, or lyrics of other nations. Sucli a 
version will always be welcome, to a reading but unlettered public, 
not bccamso it noeuratcly replaces the words or metres of the 
Greek, Latin, or German muse by conespouding English words 
and metres, but because, while couveyiug the substautial sense of 
the e.xotic production,! it, (ifiers metrical attractions of its own, 
and is, ns far as the form is concerned, a now work which we owe 
to the poetic nature of tlic inteiqjretor, and not to the genius of 
tlie finginal author. 


Where, however, a versified translation neither imitates the 


metre nor substitutes a beautiful and melodious utterance of its 


<!wu for that of the composition which it represemts, we consider 
it really inferior to a r§cy and idiomatic ]>rose translation. .-Ve- 
ecadiugly while wc acknowledge that the elo.se rendering of tin; 
Homeric words and the sound scholarship which Mr. Newman’s 
translation of the Iliad evinces, make it a valuable auxiliary to 
the student, we are at a loss to see how it can give the least 
pleasure to the general reader. The object of yci’se is to ohai'm ; 
its musical suggest!venoss, its exqui.site emotional influence, are 
its only justification; if wbere wc are natusally led to look, for 
the.se we find only harsh inversion, rej)nlsive archaism, intolerable 
atfectalion, sing-song doggerel, and epithets that disturb or destroy 
the impressions tiicy are intended to excite, disappointment infal¬ 
libly results, and we pronounce the woik, (csthetically considered, 
a*failure. “Tim dapper-greavod Achmans “the bonny ofifapriug” 
of a god or heroic man; “ the canny-counselled” chiet's, and “ the 
spry-footed nymphs” whom Mr. Newman introduces in his Iliad, 
arc intolerable to us ; and if his favourite metre, which is the 
exact parallel oJl that of the renowned song that celebrates— 



“ The captain bold of Halifax, 
That lived in country quarters,” 
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really does represent the rhythm of the Homeric hexameter, then 
we have erred for long years in ascribing to its several varieties a 
ninitial hurrying sweep of sound, a roll as of the majestic 
gathering and breaking of mighty, waves, a musical measured 
heat, as of gmceful dancing motion, a simple charming rise 
and fall ns of pleasant voices miimiiring in near or distant talk. 
No doubt the Homeric line degenerates occasionally, and im¬ 
poverishes itself naturally and unconscionsly ; but its sup- 
loosed eqniviilent, as employed by its adopter, degenerates syste¬ 
matically, and its characteristic impoverishment seems to indicate 
a fatal and unavoidable necessity. Admitting, then, tho acade¬ 
mical or didactic uses of this new version of the "Iliad,” we abso¬ 
lutely deny its artistic or poetical value. Assertion, however, is 
not proof, and from individual opinion there is always, where 
poeky is couccrucd, an autlioritative court of appeal—popular 
judgment. • 

On tile tcrminatiuu of this critical siirvcv of .Mr. Newman’s 
literary labours, we naturally recall our thoughts to the social 
Avork he has aimed to do, the intellectual position which ho 
occupies, the religious creed that he fifittelnims. His contro¬ 
versial books have a character about them which makes their 
literary merits quite secondary: they are, in some sense, his life; 
liis life, even more than Jus tliouglit. Nay. they are the life and 
thought of all who have had the sorrow, or the privilege, accord¬ 
ing as we estimate it, of discerning the false and the obsolete in 
old forms of faith, and aspiring to the acquisition of a larger and 
more human creed. In our day, unbelief is common, and, as a 
necessary consequence of a supposed detection of falsehood, it is 
inevitable and beneficial, liut unbelief must not and cannot be 
the final attitude of our inttdlect. For it avails little to reject 
llio false, unle.ss the rejection be a preparation for tlie reception 
of the true. Few men have felt this more deeply than iSIr. Ncav- 
man. Hence his persistent endeavour to reconsti'uct a religion 
for humanity, to give*U8 back under what he c^onccivcs to be truer 
forms the ancient faith that made men strong, valiant, and trust- 
I'ul; that inspired them with fortitude in the battle of life, hu¬ 
mility before the Ideal of their heart and conscietice ; hope for 
the future; patience and consolation in the present; reverence 
and love for tho past. We do not claim for Mr. Newman success 
in his enterprise, but at least he has exhibited many of the qua¬ 
lities that OTP the conditions of success: courage, honesty, dis¬ 
interestedness, mental intrepidity, devotion to a righteous purpose, 
quiet endurance, and persevering endeavour. The “ Phases of 
Faith, ’ the “^ul,” "Theism, Doctrinal and Practical,” all esta¬ 
blish his genuineness and sincerity; all show bow he has suitered^ 
thought, and done. His sympathy with man, his love of truth. 
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his desire for the physical and spiritual elevation of our race; 
his readiness to champion goodness; to support freedom; to dif¬ 
fuse ■wisdom; to procure for the oppressed nations liberty of 
thought, of action, of social life; to extend the rights of a free 
people in proportion to tlieir moral and intellectual capacity, arc 
known by his deeds and spoken words, ns well ns by his writings. 
Distinguished by his unwearied industry, he has shown his patriotic 
and cosmopolitan sympathy in various literni 7 and active direc¬ 
tions, in which wo cannot nowfollo'»v him. There arc men "whose 
classical learning is superior; whose mathematic attainments arc 
far greater; ^rt'lose {esthetic faculty is more delicate, but there is 
no man in onr generation who, possessing such numerous accom¬ 
plishments, has so nobly, so uneipiivocally stood forth as the 
representative at once oifaith/id nnbclif’f nnd religious aspiration. 

It is iinprobahlo, wo think, that his methods will bo fiimlly 
accepted; it is improbable4),at this poor distracted ago of ours 
will ever attain rest. In this prevailing scepticism, the growing 
discredit into which all theological and metaphysical science has 
fallen, the present imperfect and precarious position f)f any 
natural system of phfiosnphy, and the mnv undisciplined state of 
the human affections and faculties, it is far more likely that the 
dream *)f catholic unity will he indefinitely postponed, that the 
human mind, confused as if by celestial panic and preternatural 
terror, will, in its spasmodic efforts to avoid the loncliin'ss of un¬ 
belief, and to escape the practical and logical inconse(iuonce of the 
current creeds, oscillate Irom heresy to orthodoxy, from scepticism 
to Catholicism, with a sad and monotonous alternation, till long 
after we and our children have ceased to speculate on the prob¬ 
lems of existence, or to feel “ the hnrthen and the mystciy of 
all this Hniiitelligible world." Still, a cordial welcome and sin¬ 
cere apjduuse arc due to all tho.se who strive to restore ns to faith, 
to moral gi-andeur, to the sense of nn inward law awful ns the 
voice of God himself; who proclaim that the old Hebrew tradi¬ 
tions have still a divine significance; that truth and duty, and 
sin and the soitow that follows sin; that holiness, and the Joy 
that holiness confers, arc, under some assignable name, and with 
some definite circumscription, solemn and eternal verities. Afr. 
Newman has faithfully striven to accomplish this arduous enter- 
])rise; and if he has not brought light and conviction to all, we 
doubt not that there arc many who owe to his teachings inncli of 
calm faith, and steady love, and sustaining hope ; ninny to wdiom 
the true and noble utterances of his jiractical theism reveal fresh 
beauty and offer new certainty ; because they believe him to have 
laid broad, deep, and strong the basis of his speculative theism. 

We have completed our task ; One of required vindication and 
necessitated'disclosure. We have shniiik from giving needless 
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oUencOj but we have not shrunk from asserting wliat we deem to be 
tlic truth, nor refrained from the severity of righteous and deserved 
reproof. In discharging tlie office assigned us, our principal 
object has been to show that Mr. Newman’s arguments remain 
substantially uaunswered; to intimate the difficulties of belief, 
and h) propitiate the generous sympathies of the intellectual and 
tolermit believer. We have, throngliout this article, not so much 
opposed the religious creed of society as the arguments and expe¬ 
dients by which that creed is supported. If the truth be really 
on the side of Mr. Newman’s opponents, as they assort, a sounder 
logical and philosophical method will elicit and CG^firm it; while 
his sophistical arguments and ungrounded theories, as they pro¬ 
nounce them, Avill thus be finally refuted and defeated. 

Truth—which is but anotliev name for the imperial aggre¬ 
gate of the great facts of Nature, of man, and the eternal and 
inysteihnis life which includes thcpi—can never suffer from dis¬ 
cussion. It expands •with lumniu culture; it gains depth and 
breadth with the advance of science; it acquires fresh glory and 
security from its material conquests. Whether some fonn of 
Christianity is to guide the coining geiioi'ifctions of men, as most 
think; whetlior the hope wliicli a few high intellects among us still 
cherish of ii ti'iinsccndental method of evolving religious truth is yet 
to be rcali;«ed ; whether, as others say, we must rest content “wdth 
the dim gleams of a remoter world, ” to which poets and mystics 
refer us, learning a wise self-limitntiou, and finding a childlike satis¬ 
faction in the duties and enjoyments which human relations and 
natural dovelopmeuts suggest, we presume not to dctei'miuc. To 
as this only is evident, tliat while, on the one hiuid, sincere doubt is 
better than blind conviction, while it cannot he suppressed by coer¬ 
cion or intimidated by tbcological menace, the final ostabli^hmcnt 
of truth, ou tlie other hand, can only be effected by the combined 
efforts of men of pence and good wall, of men who arc not afraid 
to iai;e argument, who are slow to prejudge otliers, w'ho give an 
opponent credit for .genuine faith and honest conviction, who to 
the resources of a judicial yet expansive intellect unite the high 
4|u.vlities of a genial and chivalrous heart. 
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Art. IV. —Travej. during the last Half Century. 

1 The Principal Navigations, Vogagcs, Traffiqves, and Din- 
couerics of the English Nation^ ma^ by Sea or Oueidaful, to 
the Remote and Farthest Distant Quariers of the Earthy at 
any Time within the Compasse of these i 600 Yercs, &c. Ac. 
By Bichard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime Student of 
Giirist Church in Oxford. Anno 1590. 

2. The EnglWti Cyrlopeedia. A New Dictionary of C’'«iiTrsnZ 
Knowledge. Geography. In 4 rolumes. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. I.ondon : Bradbury and Kvnus. 1855. 

O NE of the discontents of our saucy modem days is at the small¬ 
ness of the globe we livoi on. Between the recent discoveries 
in astronomy, on the one hand, and the jfl'odigions aclncvements 
in geographical exidoration on the other, together with the 
saving of time from steam-travelling, we seem to have obtained n 
command over the spaCreis of tlie globe which considerably dimi- 
iusl)es the popular I'evcreuce for the mysteries of our planet. In 
the old times it was regarded as practically unlimited as an area 
of human hubitution : whereas we now see the foremost nations 
contending, by force or trickery, for the one, two, or three spots 
remaining available for colonization. A colony must have a great 
river, and possess its o»itfnll; but there are no more great rivers, 
we are told. This really was the reason of the intensity of the 
struggle about Oregon—the American and the British Govern¬ 
ments being both couvinml that the Columbia was the Very last 
great river that was to be had, all the world over. Since that, to 
be sui'c, the Russians ba\'e appropriated the Amour to very good 
purpose ; and Dr. Livingstone has opened up the Zambesi; so 
that pi-udent people will not nssiime that all the commodity of 
gj-eaf rivers has been taken up by the human race, and much less 
by the civilized part of it. Still, there is so small a portion of the 
globe that is absolutely unknown to the existing generation, and 
they have so compassed its dimensions by saibug round it, nud 
then, by finding tJio magnetic pole in the north, and determining 
its place on tlm so-called antarctic continent in the south, that 
the ancient wonder and awe have been converted into an interest 
of a very different character. It may be no misemployment of 
an hour, in .this year 1858, to glance at the changes introduced 
into the life of tlie present generation by the extended travel of 
recent tiiiaes, even going no further back tJmn ourpWn century. 

There ip no doubt about what travel was in its early period; 
when war carried men abroad fiB cominerco and science do now. 
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nuil when colonization grew up in the rear of war, establishing a 
chain of posts between the natural homes of men and the utter¬ 
most parte of the earth, as tho earth was to them. Tlie images 
of the early travelling period are familiar to all of us who love 
modem travel; Abraiiam resting in the Libyan desert, and look¬ 
ing up at the glazed and pictured Pyramids; Thales saying fare¬ 
well to the priests at Thebes, and hastening home to Ionia to 
amaze his countrymen with warnings of an eclipse, which really 
happened, and which suspended a battle between the Medcs and 
Persians; and the grave, observant olive-oil merchant, who ap¬ 
peared nt Memphis from Athens, and candied htme something 
more tlmn Egyptian com—even that knowledge of legislation 
which causes every great lawgiver to bo called after liiio—a 
Solon; and Pythagoras meditating among tho tombs beside the 
Nil(i; and Plato training himself in speculation in the schools; 
and othei's who dropped hints when*they I'cturned to their various 
homes that the wise men iu Egypt could tell of a way round 
Africa bv sea, and tlmt there was land far out in the Atlantic, 
iniracasurubly beyond the Pillars of Hercules. We are all 
familiar with the conceptions of Hen)tlotirs in his wanderings; 
and of Alexander caiwing his way to the Indus; and of the cu¬ 
riosity of Roman officials holding place in the outlying colonies 
of the empire; and of the antique Christian missionaries, attach¬ 
ing themselves io JMcngolian caravans, and bearing up against 
the liorroi*s of ('entral Asia, iu order to carry the Gospel to 
China ; and of Marco Polo, living two lives in the term of one,— 
looking back from his Cliinesc existence upon bis Italian life as 
wo fancy tlie departed surveying their mortal career; and the 
travelling students, and the Crusaders, and the merohant-specu- 
lators, and all the various wanderers in the early period of loco¬ 
motion, which furnished such wonderful supplies of domestic 
entertainment dming tlie stay*at-hoiue temi which succeeded. 
Wc have tUl been amused, iu our time, nt the popular enriosity 
and reverence whiol^waited on voyagers during the period inter¬ 
vening between the decline of the old causes of travel and the 
birth of tke new. Othello’s account of this mode is periiaps the 
prettiest we have; but there are other images chtstering round 
tlie great new birth of travel in the sixteenth century. Among 
them is that of tho vivacious and inquisitive boy, Richard Hak¬ 
luyt, who delighted in visiting a rich relative, that he might 
sliiiid for hours before the charts spnead out on the walls, and 
devour every book of “ cosmography" on tlie library shelves. 
We all have our sympathies with the youth and the maturity 
that grew ou^ of such a boyhood,—mastering nil Itoguages 
which conteibuted books or M8S. of travel; now concentrating 
all tho geometrical and nautical science of his time oh the charts 
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with which he illustrated his lectures at Oxford; now dociphev- 
iug the MSS. which he had fetched from distant countries, at 
great cost of pains and money ; now deep in consultation with 
])rako and Wnlsingham, or receiving letters from Orteljus or 
!Mei’oator; and at last yielding to the fascination of Italeigii’s 
incitements as they worked togetiier over tlie “ Naval History of 
England,” so tha tlic became one of “ the Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers” engaged to plant and inhabit Virginia. Many of 
tlicse images flit across our memories us we pass Hakluyt’s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, or see in any old library the set of his 
works; but pwhaps the truest idea of the man and his occupa¬ 
tion may bo obtained by contrasting those works with the most 
recent books on geography, or narratives of extensive travel. 
Hakluyt was not aware of any absurdity in ofl’ering to the public 
“ The Principal Navigations and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, by Sea or over Laud,ito the Remote and Farthest Di.stant 
Quarters of the Earth, at any Time within the Compass of tlieso 
IfiOO Years;’’ whereas a single expedition now furnishes more to 
relate than the travel of a thousand years did then. Hakluyt 
devoted one volume to ilie north and north-east, from 1 iupland to 
the Sea of Japan, and a second to the south and south-east; while 
the third was occupied with the new western world; whereas a 
duly qualified traveller would fill the three with any one of the 
countries in Richard’s whole catalogue. 

At the opening of a period s(j new, the delight in voyages and 
traveds was chiefly ns a luxury of the imagination. The luxury 
itself was ancient enough,—witness the popularity of the Odyssey, 
and the welcome awmiting the wayfarer in all places and at all 
times at which any mental development was present; but every 
new country opened up by adventurers afforded, or was expected 
to aft’ord, new stimulus of wonder—new material of the mar¬ 
vellous. If readers had outgrown stories “ of men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders,” they had no distrust of 
monkish narratives of tribes in Africa who married beautiful 


damsels one day, in order to breakfast on delicate steaks of them 
the ne.xt morning. It was a received fact that in Ireland every¬ 
body had a familiar spirit, and that the convenience of getting 
eveiything done by diabolical skill was so great, that no exhorta¬ 
tion availed to break the bond. Such racy anecdotes, with n 
background of scenery of like fidelity,-^on land, whole wilder¬ 
nesses of monkeys, elephants, and serpents that siyallowed a vil¬ 
lage for supper, aiid slept coiled np on on area twenty miles 
every way; on rivers, the leviathan. and crocodiles, from which 
there was no security bat that they were so long that they could 
not turn; golden sands, moreover, and broad channels strewn 
with pearls'and gems; and at sea, ail manner of strange fishes 
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below, Hiid strange birds above, and ghosts on the horizon, and 
cloud-lauds painted by tiie devil, and memaidens and pirates, 
and spontaneous illuminations of the sea. These things, with 
tlie actual perils and exciting adventures of a period when travel¬ 
lers were unaccountable strangers wherever they went, made nar¬ 
ratives of travel the favourite literature that they were for a 
century from the time of Henry VII. 

How different is the interest now! The value of Hakluyt’s 
books was great, not only because they gave some knowledge of 
the existence and characteristics of remote countries, but because 
they expanded and enriched the minds of readers with new 
imagery and associations, and liberalized their conceptions of 
luankiud in its variety of life and ways. I’aths of commerce 
were thus opened, also, and roads to other good things; but no 
man, then living, wore ho Bacon himselt^ could suspect what 
could be achieved by travel in the ownrse of half a century, when 
once the impulse was given, as it has been in our days. It was 
not then conceivable how the conditions of life itself would be 
changed to millions of our island-nation who have never crossed 
anv of its “four seas,"—to hundreds of tliOusands who have done 
SO little travel in ilieir own persons as never to have seen the sen 
at all. It was not then imagined that hy measuring a degree of 
the eartlfs surlhce, liie system of the heavens could be revealed; 
or that men could weigh the globe by the specimen of a inoun- 
lain; or that the constitution and Jiistory of our planet could be 
illustrated by visiting the scu-bcaches of South America; or that 
men should compel the sun to paint instantaneous pictures of 
precipices overhanging the Pacific; or volcanic rifts in mid-air, 
by which the formation of the globe might he traced at home. 
Nobody dreamed that, by going over the surmce of tlie eai-tb, 
secrets might be learned about its centre. Nobody supposed 
that, by introducing to one another's knowledge by liearsay, 
populations living on opposite sides of the globe, millions would 
be added to both b}’*the creative operation of commerce, Pew 
could have imagined even how far histoiy might bo disclosed by 
iintirjimrian travel; much Jess could it have occuiTcd to the most 
far-sighted that interpretation Would lead to prophecy, both in 
science and in history; that the imagination of fireside voyagers 
would he more richly feasted than ever, the more real the tale of 

travel became: and that the life of men universally would be 

' * 

tempered by new arts, adorned by fresh and innocent luxuries, 
secured by a perpetual expansion of political science, grounded 
on wider and wider induction, and rendered altogether more w'orth 
having, by a s^preading participation among all peopled in the 
special inheritunee of each. 

The interval between the fit of tsavel of the sixteenth century 
LVol. LXX. No. CXXXVHI.]— *;bw Sejues, Vol. \1Y. No. II. F if' 
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and that of our own exhibited a rather ^dull way of going about 
the worid, and much less of it than might have been expected 
after such examples had been set as those of Vasco de Gama, 
Columbus, and Marco Polo. The geuilcinen of Europe still visited 
other couutries before settling down in their own; but it was in 
tine way of making the grand tour, as a finishing part of educa¬ 
tion. Their travels were no pleasure to people at home, but 
rather the contrary—like the uari'ntives of ilbinc travellers thirty 
years ago, and of the Alps, and the Nile at present. In 1770, 
Horace Walpole was much amused with new travels through 
Spain by a Mr. Swinburne." He says, “ Those new travels arc 
simple, and do tell you a little more than late voyagers, by whoso 
accounts one would think there was nothing in Spain hut mule¬ 
teers and fandangos."’ This style of relating travels is accounted 
for ill the next sentence. “ lu truth, there does not seem to be 
much worth seeing hut prosp^v'ts; and those, unless I were a bird, 
I would never visit, when the accommodations were so wretched.”* 
'J'herc it is! Bad accommodations kept our locomotive gentry 
on one track; and when they returned, tlicy could tell of courts, 
and politics, and modes* qf society iu coutinontal cities; hut all the 
rest of the wealth of “ foreign parts” was neglected and undreamed 
of. Even enlightened men supposed there was nothing but 
“ prospects” to be seen, Arthur Young introduced the idea of a 
more edifying way of traversing foreign countries; but hia social 
observations and economical inferences did not prepare a good 
reception for the more adventurous class w’ho were about to set 
forth on fresh explorations of the globe. The more conventional 
were the narratives of gentlemen who w*ere handed over from one 
lunhassudor to another at the stations of tlie giand tour, the less 
chance had tlie ^venturous sort of being appreciated. Hie 
mournful story of Ih'uce reveals, in the clearest light, the spirit of 
the time. It does not occur to travellers like Bruce, and like 
some other educated and honourable gontleiuon who might be 
pointed out, that their accounts of what they had seen would be 
utterly disbelieved at home, and that they should be pronounced 
impostoi-s, as soon as they had anything to i*elate which comfort¬ 
able and conceited domestic peopic did not know before, and had 
not happened to imagine. Horace Walpole, who could sit at 
home and conceive of marvels in a “ Castle of Otaranto," could 
write in this manner of a gentleman who was more amaxed at 
being supposed a liar than all the Widpoles and Selwynas of his 
time could be at anything that happened in Abyssinia.. 

" Wo^ld you bdkve that the great Abyssutian, Mr. Bruce, whom Dr. 

B— mnm me laugh by deriovaikj calling the infr^id traveller, has 

- --— --— --—— 

^ a ‘^Letters of Horace Walprfe,^ voL vit. p. 187. 
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hud tlio intrepidity to write a letter to the Doctor, which the latter has 
printed in his book; and in which he intrepidly tells lies of almost as 
large a magnitude as his story of the bramble, into which his Majesty 
of Abyssinia and his whole army were led by the fault of his general, 
and which bramble was so tenacious that his majesty could not dis¬ 
entangle himself without stripping to the skin and leaving his robes 
in it; and it being death in that country to procure or compass t^e 
sovereign’s nudity, the general lost his head for the error of bis 
march. 

In short, Mr. Bruce has not only described six Abyssinian musical 
instruments, and given their names in the ancient Ethiopic and in the 
court language, but contributed a Theban harp, ae* beautifully and 
gracefully designed as if Mr. Adam had drawn it for Lady Mansfield’s 
dressing-room, with a sphinx, masks, a patera, and a running foliage of 
loaves. Tliis harp, Mr, Bruce says, he copied from a painting in fresco 
on the inside of a cavern near the ancient Thebes, and that it was 
paidted there hy the order of Sesostrls, and lie is not at all astonished 
at the miracle of its preservation, thSugh he treats poor accurate Dr. 
l\)Cocko with great contempt for having hcen in the cave without see¬ 
ing this prodigy, which, however, graceful as its form is, Mr, Bruce 
thinks was not executed by any artist superior to a sign-painter, yet 
so high was the perfection of the arts iirtlic time of Sesac, that 
a common mechanic could not help rendering faithfully a common iii- 
strumeht. I am sorry our Apelles, Sir Joshua, has not the sign- 
painter’s secret of making his colours lust iu an open cave for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

“It is unlucky that Mr, Bruce docs not possess another secret 
reckoned very essential to intrepid tx*avollers—a good memory. Last 
spring he dined at Mr. Crawfurd’s: George Selwyn was one of the 
comjiany. After relating the story of the bramble, aud several other 
curious particulars, somebody asked Mr, Bruce if the Ahyssinians had 
any musical instruments ? ‘ Musical instruments!’ said he, and 
paused—‘ Yes, I think 1 remember one—lyre.* George Selwyn whis.- 
pered his neighbour, * I am sure there is one loss since he came out of 
the country.* There are now six instruments there.”—“Lettex*s of 
Horace Walpole,” voL vi. pp. 313, 314. 

This Theban hai-p, so fit for Lady Mansfield s di*essing-room, and 
therefore so clear an invention of Bruce's, is the very thing now so 
well known to Egyptian travellers in the tomb called Bruce s at 
Thebes; and there, in the hollow of the rock, has the old harper 
stood for thousands of years, while scores of generations of gig* 
gling fine gentlemen have gone to their gi'ayes quizzing stout 
adventurers who have seen more than their critics can imagine. 
Walpole vented Lis contempt on the whole class. Alter Bruce 
went Banks; and then Cook’s “Voyages” came out. We find 
Walpole saying in 1738-— 

“ When the arts are bron^t to such perfection in Eoto].xe, who 
would go, like Sir Joseph Bawa, in |earch of islands in*the Atlantic 

F F 2 
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(sic^ whore the natives have in six thousand years not improved the 
science of carvine: fishing-hooks out of hones or flints.”—‘‘Letters,” 
viii. 4ii8. 

And in 1T84 he wrote :— 

“ Captain Cook’s ‘Voyages’ I have neither read, nor intend to I’cad. 
I have seen the prints—a parcel of ugly faces .... rows of savages, 
with backgrounds of palm-trees .... uncouth lubbers: nor do I 
desire to know how unpolished the North or South Poles have re¬ 
mained ever since Adam and Eve were just such mortals.”—“ Letters,” 
viii. 482, 

( r 

Franklin,D'Urville, Wilkes, orBavth would havoplensodhiin no 
better, while he measured all lands and peoples hy the standard of 
liome. ff it was ineredible that an artist in Ethiopia could uso 
better cohuirs than our lleynolds, wc cannot wonder that tlie bar¬ 
baric spoetaclcs seen in Altvs^inia should he pronounced audacious 
inventions, or that the insulted iraveller should become somewhat 
savage in liis resentment. “Come, now," said an impertinent 
intnuler, wlio linJ penetrated to Pnioe's study, in his liouse near 
liOch Lubiiaig; “I WAntif» know about those Abyssiniaus eating 
beefsteaks raw.*’ ILn'ing lieard the facts, he ucut on ; ” Come, 
now; yen must cal a beefsteak raw;—you must, indeed. You 
SUV you have. I can’t believe urn, y()U know, unless you prove 
it." Ihuce rang the bell, and onleivd uj) some raw beef, salt, and 
pepper. Ills visitor looked on in delight while Unice slashed 
the meat, and sailed and peppered it. “ Now, then," cried the 
visitor. “Now, then," said l.lnice, rising, and motioning tlio 
guest t:t his seat, “yon eat that." “ I I wliy, I want you to cut 
it." “ -\iid I mean you to cat it. You come here, a stranger, io 
insult me in my own house; and I must prove inyown statements 
ill my ov.n way. You shall find tliat raw bci fsteiik Vi\u be eaten. 
You see my staircase." (Our readers may know that it was u 
rather fcuTnidablu one.) “ If you do not eoiuplctclv empty that 
plate, J will fling you from the top to the bottom." No ordinary 
man could measure liis forces with tlmse of the stalwart I3ruee; 
and the intruder could imly eat his very strong leek. IJis host 
stood over Jiim, and mado him swallow cnougli to be able to aver 
that raw beef is eatable, and then turned him out. Druce could 
iiot oftrii get even such relief as tins; and bitter W'cre tlie pangs 
he had to endure from tlie mere impossibility of answering his 
ftecn.sers. He was not the only explorer so served in the Inst 
century; nor 1ms that kind of insult been wholly laid aside even 
in our own wiser time. It is not thirty years (1820) since an 
minent continental savant^ Dr. Friedrich rnrrot;, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the University of Dorput, itmdo the 
ascent (attciniitcd in vain by .smral predecessors) of the higher 
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-Ararat, escorted part of tlie way l)y a group of comrades, and to 
the summit hy two Itnssian soldiers, who gave their naiTutive 
at the convent below when they came down, and confirmed it, as 
is customary, by affidavit afterwards. On the appearance of the 
ih'ofessor's volume, an English literary journal (aptly described 
as acting on a policy of pain-giving) did, in regard to J.)r. PaiTot, 
Avliftt the Selwyns and Walpoles of a former time did to Bruce, 
only in a yet more insufferable mode. The reviewer sot aside 
IJiunboldt's laudatory notices of the Professor as of no value, be¬ 
cause the two were not personally ac(piainted; ^marshalled the 
whole array of dilficnlties it^ ascending Ararat, and the reasons 
why, in liis judgment, sitting in London, the ascent was ante¬ 
cedently improbable; and then, pretending to balance evidences, 
but casting out altogether the traveller's own testimony and uar- 
rattve, pronounced that “from llicbc united considerations we 
are irresistibly led to the conclusion that il. I’arrot did not 
ascend the summit ».'f Aloiint Ararat." Many honest English 
hearts fired up witli indignation; but there w'as nothing to be 
doii'?. The liussi.iii sohliers could add, po force to affidavits, 
even if tlmy (*ould be got at; and there was nothing for it but 
lotting the malicious libel stand. Yes, there w'as one thing more 
—travellers were put on their guard. A largo party, who spent 
five forlunato days at ITdra, not long after, agreed that the literary 
journal in question would, if ])osMble, deny the feat; would mar¬ 
shal the unsuccessful attempts to reach Petra, and the difficulties 
in the wav, and would conelude “from these united eousidera- 
lions" that none of the eompanv had ever seen Mount Hor; and 
the party cngag4‘d to-uvciige one another, in ease of such a recep¬ 
tion of anv of (liem. Tiicv were, however, too manv and too 
strong. It is the single traveller, and after liis witiu?sses are 
gomi out of reach, who is so treated. 

The chance of it must sorely aggravate the penalties, and 
qualify the Iriumphj of adventurous travel, even now' when the 
■character of such adventure is so changed, and our reading of 
alien is so much improved as to obviate, in a great degree, the folly 
'of taking honourable men for impostors because they surprise us 
with new knowledge. Wo still commit the folly in the analogous 
43nses of exploration into other regions of nature. The fli'st 
•witness of wonderful phenomena of any kind is always subject to 
insult from individuals, and usually from society; and, ns in 
Bruce’s case, the most trustworthy sutt'or the most, because honoiu*- 
able people are unsuspecting, and confide in the world before it 
occurs to them that the world does not always reciprocate the 
confidence. It is a grave chapter of the melancholy old story of 
inuukind’s treatment of its benefactors; and the most pathetic 
seat in which that tale can bo meditated must be in the w'Hds, 
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hitherto impenetrable, where the solitaiy traveller, worn by toil, 
and surrounded by dangers, thinks of home, doubting whether he 
shall ever return "tliere, and more painfully doubting whether, if 
he does, the men of his own race and tongue will not mock at his 
chum to have sat where he is sitting now, and to have seen what 
is at the moment spread before his eyes. When Bruce leaned 
over the fountain of the Abyssininii'Nile, he had no misgivings 
of the sort, for he was blind to his coming fate of being the 
warning of Ins tribe; and the party on the terrace at Petra were 
secure in their numbers; and the old traditional Geman who won 
his way to the s'enreds of the Danube was too complacent to have 
any apprehensions. Standing at tl5o fountain, and filling up the 
channel with his great boots, he exulted, crying ont, “ How the 
nations will wonder that the Danube does not come !’’ But when 
Lewis and Clarke drank at tlic source of the Missouri one dnv, 
and at that of the Oregon on* another, they may have asketl one 
another whether they should be believed at home, where these 
rivers were conceived of as coming down from a region of impene¬ 
trable SHOW'S, and guarded below by myriads of buffalo and of 
savages, which would letive no white man untrampled or un- 
sealpod. Humboldt and Bonpland might have discussed the 
same sort of chance on the highest Natural Bridge in the Cordil¬ 
lera, or in the reeking, teeming, chirruping forest where the infant 
Orinoco oozed into the light. Hue and Gabet might have looked 
round them in the Land of Grass, and wondered how many of tho 
strange things they had to tell would be credited in Europe. 
Above all, William Morton, Kano's friend and comrade, must have 
lamented being alone at the solemn moment when he stood at tho 
margin of the Polar Sea. lie was tlio mini, and that w'as surely 
the moment, most highly favoured of all, in tho whole eourso of 
Polar exploration; the moment when tho unfrozen sea, so long 
believed in, so often sought, again and again so nearly reached, was 
surging at the feet of tlie solitary stranger, and dashing against 
the icecliffs on either hand, and again, rolling on tho far horizon 
when seen from n height of five hundred feet; and yet if tho doubt 
crossed his mind whether his story would be questioned, and tho 
evidence of his senses denied, the glorious moment must have had 
its own bitterness, and the mixed credulity and bard unbelief of 
ignorance might taint the freshness of even that strand whore no 
human foot had ever left its pjint. It is almost a question which 
must be v%st—to leave one’s talc lintold, or to have it rejected— 
to* die in tbWilds, full of the kj^wledgc so hardly gained, and to 
be so uselSSsly buried tbevs) oifP^turu rejoicing, bringing one’s 
8heaves,j^<to k&ve them thrown away as chaff, and be told that emo 
has nevlWeen oht to the field at all. Who has not sympathized 
with Mungo Park’s agony in dtowning, his keenest pang being 
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the thought that he would never be heard of more, and that the 
river would remain unknown as if be had never tracked it ? And 
with Clapperton, burning to death with fever, but burning yet more 
to tell at home of the great lake and the fertile region in the heart 
of Afirica ? and with Douglass, the hale and fearless, the bringcr 
of so many forest and garden treasures, the fine fellow who hoped 
to do so much for us yet, and who was gored and tom like a rod 
rag, in a bull-trap in the Sandwich Islands; or worse, murdered 
and thrown in by an escaped convict ? And with Franklin and 
his comrades, turning southwards with, probably, the great polar 
secret in their possession, overtaken by want arid death in the 
snow. And witli Wyburd, *and Stoddart, and Couolly—one 
murdered en route, and the other two bebctided in a sordid nook 
of a mud city in Central Asia, after many months of weary hope 
of relief and return, at the last moment kissing each other before 
their enemies, and each knowing that the other’s heai’t was swell¬ 
ing at the thought of tlie dumb departure, and of so much that 
could bo told being shoved underground, never to come forth 
again. We all feel liow bitter were such deaths; but we can 
fancy tliat it might be almost worse to have' one’s tidings rendered 
useless in the other way, not hy the death of the narrator, but by 
the want of life in the roceivei’s. The discoveries of the last half 
century, however, have diminished the risks which we dare not 
assume to be quite over. A spirit so grave, so scientific, so un¬ 
selfish, so simple and business-like, bas been infused into explo¬ 
ratory joiirneying-withiuthe lifetime of the prince of modem travel, 
Humboldt, that it is tiearly beyond the malice of the superficial 
and the ignorant, who can no longer spoil what they cannot 
appreciate. 

As to the mere style of narration, we do not know that there 
is, or need be, any great impvovcigent on some good old travellers: 
“ Holiest John ikdl,” for one. Bell was no bookmaker; and 
for several years at't(;r his return to Scotland (where he died in 
1780), he iunased*his friends with his traveller’s tales about 
Bussin and the Great East, supporting his statements only hy the 
jottings of a note-book which he had kept in his pocket wherever 
he went. He yielded to the re(|nest of Dol'd Granville, then Pi^e- 
sident of the Council, to commit his story to paper, and let Dr. 
Robertson revise it for publication. Dr. Ro^i^n conunitted 
the task to a friend, who asked hk opinion about style and method, 
receiving the answer, “ Take ‘ Gulliver’ for ygur model, and you 
cannot gp wrong.” Bell’s travels are the Gulliver of fact; mid, 
so far, are as go^ as any recent books of the class ; but we have a 
new order of #vorks in tbe scientific narratioss ii^icb have been 
worthily supported from the earnest days of Humboldt to the 
latest of Darwin, Lyell, Hooker, Depsins, and the Polar navigainors. 
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At tlie opening of our centurv, Bell was our favourite authority 
about Russia—(and a somewhat old-fashioned one, as he saw 8t. 
Petersburg rise up from the swamp)—some glimpses over the 
.steppes having been afforded by Karamsin. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter told us something of Sweden, and also of Russia; and 
Linuams was our sole authority for ^liat was doing in Ijiipland. 
Sir Joseph Bunks and his narrator, Von Troil, had been to 
Iceland; but they had so little to tell, that our associations with 
the ii?land were still chiefly eider-down and ling, no translation 
existing of the work of Olafseu and Povelsen. Von Troil’s ac¬ 
count seems, indeed,' a bait to draw the scientific traveller in that 
direction* “ Tho Icelanders," he ^aya, “ liave nothing else but 
volcanoes and boiling fountains, some scarlet, and some as white 
as milk." Siberia was a dread region, shrouded in frost-fogs, and 
supposed to be the cold half of hell, where the damned were sent 
‘‘to starve in ice." Its liQrrors were infinitely exaggerated when the 
conception was made up of the two elements of excessive cold, 
rendering the territory a desert, and of punishment for political 
(jffences—alwavs tl»o most tiercelv avenged. Of China, nothing 
wiis known but its tea, ui£d those items of eticpictte which made 
as secure a ring-fence round the empire as a hedge of prickly 
pear docs round a robber village in Syria. Japan was uUogctljer 
closed, to the great indignation of Sydney Smith, wl )0 ])roposed 
a general alliance of the civilized world to compel tho Japanese 
to throw open their islands, Sydney Smith’s position was that 
no one people had a right to claim to be sent to Coventry by all 
the rest, but ought to wait patiently for the pleasure of tlio 
world to send it to Coventry. At school, our fathei's, and perhaps 
some of ourselves, wxTe taught that Borneo was the largest island 
in the world. This, the only tiling to be said about Borneo then, 
was not true ; hut our notions of Australia were very misty. It 

was oulv in 1708 that it was discoverod that aiiv sea flowed be- 

• 

tweeu V'an Diemen's land and New Holland. JJotany IJay was a 
familiar name enoiigli; but the rest of tlio great Australian region 
was as obscure to us ns the iutorior of i3omco is now. The inte¬ 
rior of Asia and the interior of Africa wore cloudlands also. 
Geology was in its infancy; and men no more drenmed of asserting 
beforehand that there must be steppes and high table-lands in 
Thibet, and a great, well-watered, fertile urea in the heart of Africa, 
than their forefathers thought of calculating eclipses before tlio 
conditions of tho heavenly bodies were discovered. In those days 
school children were taught that the Andes (themselves rather a 
new idea),.were the highest mountains in the world, unless it were 
the Mowtains of the Moon in the centre of Africa, ^vhich hod not 
yet measured, though nobody doubted -their existence. Dy 
degrees, Europeans were oreepiag up into the Himalayas—ono in 
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Ncpaiil, nnd another near the sources of the Five Rivers; by degrees, 
the altitude of that mighty range became disclosed; and thcn^ve 
had a burning cin’iosity to know about the prospects and the descent 
on the other side. By degrees it came out tliat there was not 
mucli descent by the passes on the northern side, but a good deal 
more of ascent, so that the central table-land is 10,000 feet above 
tlu! level of tlie sen. As for Africa, the j^fountains of the i[oon 
dwindled as the Himnlayns had grown; and the sandy deserts 
which in old mops arc marked with nn ostrich here and a lion 
there, turn out to be green valleys, thronged with life, prodigious 
forests, and lovely hills sloping down to brtmmitig rivers, where 
millions of people may live ancl enjoy themselves, as well as on 
the (Janges or the Amazon. Of South America a good deal 
might have been known; but scarcely any attention was directed 
Unit Avay till the ll;i.'aganzas went to Brazil, and Canning and 
Henry (ylay interested England fftid the United States in the 
emancipation of tlie old Spanish colonies; nnd the progress of 
geology indicated South America as a good field of observation 
on account of its volcanoes and its beaclios. As lor North 
America, all westward of the Alleglianics Vas treated ns wilder- 
iK'ss, and all westward of the Mississippi as desert. Baffin s Bay 
was supposed to be the limit of human knowledge to the north ; 
and impracticable land and ice stretched over somewhere to the 
other side of the globe, unless indeed there were some foundation 
for the romance of a l*oliir sea, with its arches ol emerald, and 
its rose-eoloured I’ainbows, and crystal grottoes, and wondevtul 
marine creatures. Central America was rnrcly heard of, except 


as it included the naiTow isthmus which separated two oceans. 
The associations with the I’aoific islands were those of Cook s 


Voyages. I'rinoe Lee .Boo stood representative lor the popula¬ 


tion of the wliole nrcliipolago. 

Where shall we begin in reviewing our gains within our own 
century? Shall it be in the troincs or at the poles ? We will 
take the more concentrated view first. 


Captain Cook did not know what a commotion ho was creating 
when he told of the desire of the Chinese for th^fiir of the sea- 


otter, American ears were quick in those days, as they are now, 
to intimations of commercial openings; and when our century 
opened, Yankees and Russians were coasting the western shores 
of the New World, buying up sea-otter skins, nnd selling tliem to 
the Chinese. The Columbia was sure to becqme known ; and it 
was scon by Captain Gray, an American, in 1792, and followed 
upwards for one hundred miles by Lieutenant Broughton, just 
afterwards, and subsequently downwards throughout its course 
by Lewis and Clark»iin 1604. Before they bad set ijut, howevser, 
a new region was thrown open* to our curiosity by uur own 
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Mackenzie, who groped his way from Canada to the mysterious 
Frozen Ocean, east of Behring’s Straits, and also to the Pacific. 
The curtain drew up on the Esquimaux, and on the traffic between 
our North-West Company and the natives. We are shown the fleet 
of bircli canoes, the portages, the bargaining, and drinking, and 
speech-making, and the dispersion of the parties to their hunting 
and fishing; and we find pregnant hints of the iniscliief caused 
by our previous ignorance. While the Americans and llussians 
were carrying great cargoes of furs to China, wintering in the 
Pacific Islands, to save loss of time, the Canada and Hudson’s 
Bay cargoes hafi to cross the Atlantic to London, and there await 
the pleasure, and pay the dues, of the East India Company before 
they could start for China by way of the Capo of Good Hope. 
Mackenzie’s work was noticed in the first number of the “ Edin¬ 


burgh Review,” October, 180‘-2; and it may J)c regarded ns open¬ 
ing up the whole gi*cat picture of the life of the North-American 
Indians, from the wild demons whom wo demoniacally employed in 
our American wars, to the Esquimaux, to whom we have now sent 
for the last tidings of our latest polar martyrs. Our readers need 
not bo told what a spectticle has since been disclosed to us, ns 
one bond of adventurers after another lias pushed further and hir- 
ther north, till one member of Kane’s part y stood alone on a shore 
far bcvmid the Frozen Sea of Mackimzie, on the bench of the uu- 
frozen Polar Sea. We know of a vast northern archipelago 
wliich our fathers never dreamed of; we have witnessed the junc¬ 
tion of various discoveries in the completion of the line of tlii' 
continental coast. 'J’he North-west passage—the dream of cen¬ 
turies—has been accomplished before our eyes. Our stiieuce is 
the richer in various ways; our human and national self-respect is 
raised even more by the noble spirit shown in the whole process 
of research than by the glory of being able to e.xtend our maps to 
the pole, it was an American who attained the highest latitude: 
and they were British who ojiened the Noith-we.st passage : and 
this i.s -iJi well, as the two nations have been brotherly in thi.s 
pursuit. VV'e have gained much in the imagery of the mind, and 
in the cnlargenfent which new wealth of that kind makes in our 


elastic faculties. We have pleasures which our fathers, never en¬ 
joyed in our familiarity with those seas, now surging noisy with 
clattering and crasliiog ice, and now levd as a floor, and still ns 
sleep, except for. the drewsi-lifce moanings of the imprisoned winds, 
startling the traveller in the starlight like the lament of under¬ 
ground ghosts. Every child who has devoureil the polar voyages 
of o.uf time, or seen the panoramas of their scenery,, has within 
him (irpicture-gallery of snow-iiekls and ice-fields, (Of hergs built 
of gems,, and skieS woven out of rainbopi, and ol the aurora 
borealis and tbe rolling planets, looking like new heavens over- 
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hai>ging*a new earth. Captain Parry gave us some Spitzbergen* 
sceneiy, too; and we have found that Russian merchants now live 
for fifteen or twenty years together in that desolate place, which, 
to the readers of “ Sandford and Merton," has always appeared only 
a living grave for four shipwrecked sailors. Fine marble, good 
coal, plenty of fish and whale oil, brighten up the old-fashioned 
idea of Spitzbergen. Iceland is, in comparison, too mild and 
niodorate a place to be worth much notice; but Mackenzie, 
Hooker, and Holland, and subsequent visitors, have told us all 
about the scarlet and milky fountains, and much about the past 
literature and possible trade of the island hear now of 
factories and shipping, and of exports of w’ool, and of sulphur, 
besides the fishy products and eider-down of the latitude; and 
Avo have learned to regard with respect an ancient Christian com¬ 
munity which has reared a series of scholars, from the erudite 
monk, who wrote history in the tvfelfth century, to existing cor¬ 
respondents of learned societies. Our notion of Iceland is decidedly 
altered. 

It is of some consequence to the politics of Kurope that Lap- 
land is now open to travel. When we’w’cre young there were 
stereotyped representations of reindeer, and of the little people of 
Lapland, to Avhom they belonged. Within a few years the 
Scandinavian poniusuUi, and especially the northern parts, have 
been abundantly resoiied to by geologists and mineralogists, by 
sportsmen; by merchants, and by seekers of the picturesque; and, 
in consequence, the curtain is lifted up there, too, and Russian 
intrigue is revealed in the north-east of us ns in the furthest west. 
It was during the war that we first became aware how the Czar 
Nicholas, dissatisfied Avith his maritime outlet by the Baltic, was 
providing himself Avith another, fully commanding our islands. 
How, in 1863, ho deprived the Laplanders and their deer of their 
grazing-ground on the frontier, and how he was stealing round 
the point, and preparing to anuex the Vamnger fiord and the 
Norwegian fort of Vkrdohus, under the name of a fishing-station; 
and hoAv the Russian maps were altered so as to place Vardohus 
at tho mouth of the Varanger fiord, instead of nine Norwegian 
miles uAvay; and how this encroachment Avas taken up in the 
Norwegian parliament, and how far it is supposed to bave been 
tho cause, or at least the stimulus of our treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Sweden and Norway, in 1856, our 
readers are all probably aware: but it may nq^ have struck tlwm 
that this timely check on Russian encroachment at one important 
extreujity of the empire is owing to modern traArel, which has 
opened the whole sceitery, with all its stirring inieiests, to the 
gaze of all the worldi We haTe not only the iacts of. the Husainn 
policy placed within onr ken, but^ihe manner in which they wpre 
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♦received by the people most concerned. When the “ 0>K)uifta in 
Norway" was at Wadstic, in 1853, a grave little Fin gave him the 
political intelligence in this form :— 

“ The Czar sent to the King of Sweden to give notice that ho meant 
to annex Sweden and Norway to Itussia, and that there was no use in 
opposing the scheme. King Oscar, in a great fright, applie<l to Queen 
Victoria; and she sent to warn the Czar against attempting anything of 
the sort. The Czar wanted to light the British immediately; but Queen 
Victoria said it would suit her better the next year. Nicholas, in a 
rage, .sent her a sack of barley, saying that there were more grains 
than she could (5bunt,1jut not more than he would send soldiers against 
her; and if they wore not enough, he had ready as many more. Queen 
Victoria sent Nicholas a peppercorn, and bade him put it in his mouth; 
and this Avas her message \\dth it: ‘ 5Iy army is small, and so is this 
pe])pcrcorn; but this corn bites sharp; so my army Avill be sharp— 
much sharper than you will liVc.’ So the Czar put off* fighting for 
another year.*’ 


Thus iti history born under liap tents, much in the same muy 
that nil our old liistorics Avei'C generated, no doubt. And tlius 
does the liglitest amrinoftt amusing travel of holiday-mcu servo 
good political purposes Avlien a power like llussia is travelling in 
another fn.sliiou, all over the globe, to find some river-mouth, some 
bay of nn inland sea, some fountain in the desert, some spur of 
a mountain, or some Avarm li.ssuix* in a bleak table-land, Avliere 
she can make an unobserved settlement, and create a centre 
of future operations. Her greatest obstacle in this department of 
her policy is the pleasure-seeking tourist. The sportsiuun, Avitli 
liis rod and gun, is the best t)f explorers; unless it bo Iho 
American author, who has adopted travel, and the description of 
it, ns a profession, Tliese iiicii make a point of going Avlicro fcAv 
or none have gone before; and tiiey arc Ihevofore our curliest in¬ 
formants of liussian settlements, and detectors of the tricks 


in Kussiaij map-making. They, in the political service they 
render to all Europe in this Avay (to say huUiing of Asia and 
America), exemplify some of the gains for Avhieh Ave arc indebted 
to truA'cl in the nineteenth centurv. The best travellers of this 


edass that our age supplies are the Amcricaim. Htepheus Avas 
a capital specimeu, uniting courage, diligence, and perscA'erunce 
as an explorer, to the quick and humorous observation, the un¬ 
flagging spirits, and admirable narrative style Avhich are the 
appropriate accomplishments of his class, Herman Melville is of 
a loAver order, but iailnitely umusing; and ho tells us exactly 
Avlm^ Ave should hear from' nobody else. The cursory traveller, 
par excellence, at present, is Ba^'ard Taylor, who deems to intend 
to givc^us the whole world within a few years, in his rapid style 
of .description. He Avould cunte in appropriately at many points 
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of onr new annexations of known territory; and in tliis place we 
may say that his latest work on “Northeni Europe” gives the 
scenery of a Lapland winter to perfection. Those who, like our¬ 
selves, have an insane fondness for voyage3*and travels, and have 
therefore devoured almost every modern book in that department 
of authorship, can nowhere point to descriptions of arctio days 
and nights which convey anything like the impression ineffaceably 
stamped on the reader’s imagination by Hayard Taylor’s narrative 
of his audacious trespasses on the domains of the Erostgods, in 
tlie sacred season of wintry silence. He did not deserve to come 
hack again ; but he is probably by this time s;pmc\^ere under the 
Line; and, if he does not ride his hobby too hard, he may obtain 
much pleasure and profit for himself, and do the world substantial 
service by disclosing many an untrodden region yet. 

The Jiext step seems to be into Siberia, Our imagery there 
was very meagre lill lately, Cochrane’s pilgrimage did not 
give ns much beyond a mere pedestrian track, IJarou Wrangel, 
living on the polar i(;e for Jilly-eight days, searching for a con¬ 
tinent which never appeared, enlisted our sympathy iiearly forty 
yeai-s ago ; and we next heard of him as, tossing about in on 
open sea on a fragment of ice, near ifehring's Straits, without 
food or shelter, and at the mercy of currents which floated him 
to and fro, in dreary suspense, till one flung’ him ashore, nearly 
dead from cold and hunger. He told us of the extraordinary 
spectacle which has carried geologists to the North of Siberia, in 
tlio full mosquito season, to sec the remains of elephants, and 
other mighty strangers from another clime, not their skeletons, 
but tlieir full fleshy forms, embedded in iee below the depths 
wbieb the sun ran soften during the short arctic summer. He 
told us of moss growing a few inches above the clevual ice ; of 
stunted shrubs ; of reindi'or on land, and morse and seal otf the 
shore; of fishy lakes and swamps breeding fevers and mosquitoes, 
from Pallas we heard of the rhinoceros ice-buried so far from 
home: and of inlericy forests and lakes, and the clifls which over¬ 
hang the awful Lake Baikal in one place; while, at another, the 
fur-bearing animals como over the plain to its margin,—the lynxes, 
ounces, sables, martens, which appear trooping among the wild- 
goats, hears, wolves, and elks. These, and forests where the winds 
pass among the pines ns over a thousand fairj' harps, and where 
nothing else, is heard hut the snap of an old tree under its snow’- 
hurden, and dreary mines where men work in chains, were nearly 
all our ideas of Siberia, unless we believed in the Scenery of Madame 
Coltin’s “ Elizabeth.” Now we have become familiar with the resi¬ 
dences of the exiles, and the road-side views from end to end; 
and the horroA diminish with the mystery. We knoiv, from Ijac 
narrntivo of lady exiles (‘* Bcvela^ions of Siberia”), ■What life nt 
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Berezov is like, though; tl»e writers may not inform us wliy they 
were sent there. The towns of tlie interior, where the exiles 
generally live free and unmolested, and enjoying such solace us 
they can create for themselves, or accept from others, are much 
like towns everywhere else, with more dissipation, chanipngnc, 
gaming, idleness, and ennui than most, hut with none of the 
physical torture and imprisonment that afflicted our imaginations 
before the country was opened to observation. Wo know the 
colonies of exiles now, ond the real case of those who work in the 
mines; and as for the road scenery, it is almost hackneyed,— 
the woods, thc^teppt^, tlie salt lakes and fresh rivers, the hosts of 
the post-house, and the robbci’s of the road. Till a few months 
ago, however, we could scarcely form any distinct conception of 
Central Siberia, with its peculiar phenomena. I'aint traces 
remain of the passage of a Christian missionary or two by Jhat 
route to China, under the hardships of the old caravan travelling; 
but Mr. Atkinson, who has disclosed this region to us, is pro¬ 
bably right in believing that he has c.Nplored mountains and 
plains never before visited by an European. We know a vast 
deal now about Central* Sjiboria, though nothing was further from 
the traveller’s intention when he was hunting, shooting, jiainting, 
riding like a centaur, wrestling with dangers like a modern Her¬ 
cules, and treating the natives as an English gentleman should. 
It is easy to criticize the book.* It is a heap of fragments, 
thrown together with far too little pains to distinguish various 
expeditions, and to give the dates of any. The style is in- 
desciibablv bad for its desultorincss, and sometimes even for 
grammar. But we have really no right to criticize in this case. 
It is looking a gift horse in the mouth. Mr. Atkinson declares 
himself to be no writer, and to have made no preparations for 
publishing. Homebody had convinced him that be had something 
to tell which we want very much to know, and he gave ns the 
best he had. A very little care on the part of some friend might 
have sorted the paragraphs, or the clauses of.the same paragraph, 
so as to give something like connexion to the narrative; and a 
good supply of dates is urgently needed,—not only the year.s, 
but the months or seasons, without which the signihcancc of 
many phenomena—as of storms, droughts, crops, and dearth— 
is lost But, after all, there is not a reader of the book, wo 
will venture to say, who does not entertain a cordial admiration 
of the writer, from first to last. His seven years of open-air 
life—most of his lime, when not occupied with painting, being 
spent on horseback—ate heartily refreshing to us homestayers, 

* “ Oriental and Western Siberia,” &q. &c. By Thomas Witlam Atkiuson. 
1857. * . 
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who are fur too iadnstrious and anxious to deserve or hope for 
his health of body and mind. His descriptions of nil kinds of 
objects are at firet sight unpromising, from their roughness, mea¬ 
greness, and singular nrtlessness ; but they turn out admirable in 
the long run. lliey arc like copies from his. rough sketches— 
mere jottings of blue here, red there, three greens somewhere else; 
a peak, a curve, a blot of shadow, five ranges of summits, and so 
on; but the result is a remarkably clear image deposited at last. 
In the seven years he travelled 39,500 English miles, plunging 
into Mongolia at one time, and scaling the precipices of the Altai 
Mountains at onother; standing a siege of, wohrps for a whole 
night occasionally, and escaping from pillage and slavei 7 many 
another time by sagacity, coolness, bold defiance of traitors, and 
genial trust in the faithful among his hosts and guides. The 
volume is rich in illustrations, many of whitdi are beautiful. 
They inspire a keen curiosity abciut the author’s sketches, of 
winch ho brought home 5f)0. Where are they '? When are we 
to have the benefit of them ? ilauy of them are for the Czar, it 
is clear, but surely tlie rest of the world may have copies. 

Mr, Atkinson discloses ja-ospects of great wealth for Eussia, 
and therefore for the nalions which trade with Eussia, in the 
neglected regions which he explored. We saw enough at the ' 
Great Exhibition to be aware that prodigious mineral treasures 
exist in the Czar’s dominions ; and now we know that it is only 
the extreme mismanagement and gross corniption attendant on 
Eussian administration everywhere which intercepts ajj incalcu¬ 
lable amount of wealth at the threshold of the mines and (junrries, 
and wastes no less upon the road, and filches the greater part 
of the remainder before it is brought to the emperor. The mate¬ 
rials of a vast coniraerco are stored up in the region where our 
in-tist-hcro dared the stonn-kiugs and the chiefs of banditti in 
their fastne8.ses. Here are specimens of life among the Kirghis, 
and of steppe scenery :— 

“ About half-past three o’clock we stopped on the bank of a large 
river, now dry, with the exception of a few deep holes. In April and 
May, when the snow is melting on the mountains, it is a majestic 
stream, more than a verst broad, washing out holes in the steppe, in 
some places twenty and thirty feet deep, and sweeping everything 
away in ite course. Here wo ate, our dinner, during which I pointed 
out to our guide a small column of white smoke, evidently a very great 
distance off, which 1 supposed to he at a Kirghis aoul; but he assured 
me that there were no encampments in that direction, and that the 
smoke proceeded from the reeds burning on the shores of Nor-Ziusan. 
Our dinner was toon finished, and we travelled straight towards the 
.smoke—sometii|ies over rich pastures, at othere over gravel and stones, 
on which there was little vegetation. After riding two hours, we were 
^ncar enough to see that the steppe w^ on fire, and not the reeds. Our 
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route had been along the foot of some low grassy lulls for many versts, 
where oiu* guide expected to find an encampment. Wc discovered the 
place, hut the Kirghis had left some days bcfoiv. One of the Cossacks 
dashed off up the hill, riding along the summit a short distance, and 
then returned, saying that he had seen a single goiirt, and that wu 
should not lind another for thirty or forty versts. Our horses w'cro 
turned up the hill, and we soon gained tho summit, near a line old 
tomb; the crests of these hills are studded with them, and some 
are of great antiquity. From this elevated position I observed 
that the fire was spreading fast over the steppe. Just at dark ue 
reached tlie yourt^ and found it a poor miserable place, in which were a 
diity Kirghiswqman and four young children, three of whom were very 
ill. She added fuel to her fire,and made our kettle boil; in return 1 made 
tea for herself and the children; tho latter were lying on a i^oilocJc, co¬ 
vered up with skins. "When the woman gave them tlie tea, I saw that 
they had not a rag of clothing to cover their little bodies. No one eau 
conceive the wretchedness of some of these people, and more esj»oci.dl \ 
the females. The only part of this woman’s garments which indieat'Ml 
her sex, was a piece of dirty cotton thrown over her head, forming a 
cap. She had on a pair of old leathern (chimhar (wide trousers), bout- 
with very liigh heels, and an old sheepskin coat, with many rents in it, 
proving beyond all qucsti'ou that she had not a rag of underelotliiitg. 
This poor creature and a man had been left with the .sick eliildrcn— 
the aoid having been moved to fresh pastures, many versts distant. 

“"While sitting drinking my tea, 1 could sec on the stepi)e the 
reflection of the fire, which wa.s advancing very fast; and a.s wc weiv' 
not more than lialf-aii-liour'a walk fnun tin? old tomb on tin* lull, I 
determined to go there, whence tlie whole extent of the coidlagration 
could lie seen. Three of my pcojde accompanied me, and w lien Wf 
reached our destination, what a scene was presented to us ! Tin* lire 
was still about ten versts to the cast, but it was travelling directly 
west and along our track, extending in lavadth across the Steppe, pro¬ 
bably twenty-five or thirty versts. The llamcs ran along the ground, 
licking up the long grass with tlicir forked tongues with great rapidity, 
making tremendous glare. We remained more than an hour looking 
upon this sublime an<l awful scene, and then returned to our ludgiiig. 

I sat up in iho yonrt long time, w'atching tl^e woman feed the lire 
with dwarf bushes and camel’s dung—she might have been taken for a 
witch blowing up a fire for some unholy riU\ Strange and dirty :i> 
this place was, I wrap[)ed myself up in my cloak, and slept soundly. 


# 


“ Almost immediately wo arrived at the aoul a sheep w^as killed ; two 
Kirghis .set about dressing it, and in an incredibly short time it was 
cut to ]>icces,put into a large iron cauldron covered with a wooden lid, 
and placed over a made in the ground : a hoy was constantly em¬ 
ployed putting small quantities of wood under the iron vessel in 
keep up a blaze. The men wlio had dressed tho sheep took their stauf! 
beside the ircething pot, each having a wooden ladle, and occa.sioiially 
lifting u]) tho lid to skim the boiling mess. The Coss&cks dined \vit)> 
Ihfe torghis1 did not, having sqfu the entrails put into the pan after 
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UTidcrgoing but a very slight purification. This induced me to order 
tea, which I knew would be clean, I did not even enter the 
during dhiner.*'—(pi>. 254—257). 

Truces of advanced civilization indicate that there is nothing in 
the natural features of Oontrul Asia to prevent its being tl^e abode 
of industry, the arts, knowledge, and enjoyment; and if the pro¬ 
ducts seen and desciibed by Mr. Atkinson were made the ft)unda- 
tion of an lionest and open trade, a great ultimate destiny miglit 
prove to be in store for Asiatic peoples. Even if the prophecy of 
greatness moving westwards he still reverenced, the turn Cen¬ 
tral Asia must come again. Seeing what we do*of the kindling 
up of the great American continent, the settlement of tlie Pacific, 
tlie development f)f Australia, the arrival of tlie day for the pene¬ 
tration of China, and the growing conseipieuee of the Eastern 
Awhipelago, we cannot say. wliat may be the limit of the de¬ 
velopment of Oriental connlries, •certainly richer than we yet 
know. 

Sydney Smitli died just too soon to Icani tiiat Tnpan might bo 
opejied witliout file onmpulsion of a league of the liiiman race. 
The Amoricaiis arc rivals of the Russians in penetrating to out- 
of-the-way f'orners, and obtaining entrante in spite of pn>hibi- 
lions. While all tltc U7)r]d licars or sees rei^orts of onr j)uhlic 
ini^ctings about tlie- Niger, or may read voliuncs about onr doings 
on rlio Indus, orju Caiihul, the Americans penetrate further in 
tlic sjimo direction witliout a word spoken. They are found 
(ingering cotton in the interior of Africa, just when our explorers 
ha\i; set down in their diarv that no wliito uum had ever before 
been there; and wdiilo we an' gazing over into Aflghnnistaii iVuin 
Seiude, they stealthily move nji befiire our iaccs through Beloo- 
cliisfnn info Tartury, bringing liaek forloiseshell, and goals' liair, 
and Avool, which they have obtained in exchange for their 
‘“domestics.” The only question iihout dapan was, whether the 
Americans or the Russians should throw it open, Tlie Amerionus 
wore first, and the Russians followed immodiafelv. In 1852, 
(knnmodore Vavry was sent out from Washington in coinrnuiul of 
an expedition to Japan, wlierc he was to obtain, by iiegoliution or 
bv force, a commercial treaty. In 185*1, the President niniouuecd 
til Congi'ess tlio success of the enterprise—only the cxclninge of 
riitificntious of the treaty remaining to he eHecteil. Tlie Japanese 
did not quite uuderstnnd the mutter in the same way; hut 
whether they meant to open their ports altogether, or only to 
nlford shelter, temporary and restricted, in cases of nautical mis¬ 
hap, .Inpau lias been entered, and sketched, and described. We 
now know wli^t the mysterious metropolis Jeddo looks like, with 
its water streets, and rows of trees, and largo one-story palaces ; 
and wo learn bettor and belter wlM to expect, in the way of cwm- 
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merce, from the diligent agriculture of Japan, its mineral weoltl)^ 
its fibrous substances, and its primitive aits. Wo even liavc an 
ambassador there at this time—unless liord Elgin lias finished 
his business, and left* China and Japan, which stood for 
mighty mysteries in Watts’s hymn, will soon he simply foreign 
countries to the rising genenifion. ]\Ir. Fortune has opened 
China to us in one view, and ifr. Meadows in another; and 
we may luipc that all the rest will follow” as a result of Lord 
Llgiifs negotiations. Even the idea of tea hoitig exclusively a 
Chinese article will soon Iiavo disappeared; for, tlianks to tlio 
travel of our *Avn ecntnrv, we have not only obtained and 
improved vast toa-grouiuls by tJie aeijuisition of Assam, but have 
covered some of tjio slopes of tlie Himalaya witli plantations of 
our own. We have fnllowed tlic Amcrieans in discovering that 
the Chinese liave other comiaodities tlian tea to sell: and tlio 
supply of silk is so vast that nsi demand un our part is likely to 
alTeel the home-markets of China iu the slightest degree. Wo 
may have cotton also, and grain of vaviuus kinds, in any quan¬ 
tity. Without going tl:rough tlic long list of Chinese prodmds, 
we mav sav tluit tlio oIU'notion of the (,'l;inese as having notlniig 

tor O C> 

to sell ns but tea w’ill be dismissed as mere iguoranee us soon as 
we have “ tapped Ibc iiiteriur," in the ywxy no doubt intendcHl by 
the J'.iiropean plenipotentiaries reeeutly on Ibe sped. Wo have 
already a greater gain fnnn the lifting up of the curtain on China 
than any commercial aiivaiitage^, iu the conception opened to us 
of u state so nueient and so primitive, willj its religioUvS, antique 
licforo Christianity was iu'urd nf, and it-» iaitli, notions, and man¬ 
ners unehunged and isolated, as if f-r our instruction as to lu>w 
men inuy live, and think, and feel, without our fommtive idt-as 
and influence-', d’hese jjreserwd jii'opLs and states, sleepers of 
the fairy-tale to us, who thiuk ourselves the fortunate princes or 
k7}ighls who penetrate tlm sJirouding rorc'^t to enter the encliantcd 
palace, and rouse the old ijumortaN, wlien as those immortals 
liave been bu.sv at borne all tlio while, and ait! a fine lesson to 
ns, if wc Luvl: but tlic gi'acc lo use it, itgainst the follv of sup- 
posr^ that all wisdom and welfare; come out of our i'avourito 
manner.-. Wc have had some strouy hints to this eflcet 
from other (juiirters witliin our own century, among the nionii- 
nn nts of extinct peoples; but, as the Chinese themselves remain, 
Iu- well as the traces of their polity, they serve better as a stand¬ 
ing rebuke of our,narrowness and conceit. In saying this, wo 
regard the Chinese, not as represented by Commissioner Yeb, 
photographed by the 'Times correspondent, but ns the people 
of the tounliw appear to men who know them fetter— to Mr. 
IVtciidows, ^tr. Fortune, and American raerebants, whoso long 
vihi.(Uncc ami open minds have qualified them to judge with some 
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friiniess of men so iinliko themselves. The ^visest of our fore- 
lathei's would certainly have considered that generation a fortu¬ 
nate one which should witness the throwing open of Chinn and 
Jiipiui; and for other reasons than the new realms of trade to be 
thus acquired. We are that generation; and it is for us to show 
to the next what the privilege really is. 

Before we look nt Egypt, which analogy would prompt us to do 
hero, we must note the development of modern colonization as 
one great result of recent exploration of those eastem seas. In 
our century, the art of colonization seemed to be lost, and tlie 
wretched failures of our settlements on vai’iyus coasts and islands 
seriously disereditod emigration as a means of relief from pressure 
nt home. Circumstances Avorked together for good in our age 
Avlicn emigration was needed, A\lien there AA'as a wide choice of 
localities, and Avlien the progress of civilization forbade the intro- 
duclioD of negro slavery on a m;\v soil. Tlie Wakefield theory 
Avas perhaps tJie offspring of modern exploratory traA’oI as mucli 
as of political economy. At all events, there are Australia, Tas¬ 
mania, and New Zealand, scttlenicuts composed not exactly 
according to the tlioory or proposed model, but still, of a tolerably 
complete society, at the best points of liiglily-promising territories. 
Instead of a laiiguisliiug group of foA’cv-stric ken men, hungry and 
lu'liih^ss, on some river or bay, where they wait fur rescue or 
death, or at best to leave tlmirfamilics an inheritance of struggle 
only less painful than their OAvn, our colonists are noAV little 
nations of self-governing men, exhibiting all ranks and orders 
essential to a bf)dy jiolitie, from tlie ruler and legislature, thn>ugh 
tin' learned ]u•(^fc^sions, capitalists, and artisans, down to the 
liCAvcrs of Avood and druAvers of Avatcr. 'fhese organized peoples 
are living on terrilorA' Avliich Avas but lately the domain of the 
savage and the wild beast. The kangaroo and the emu have 
almost disappeared Avhere millions of sheep supply the finest aaooI 
in tlui world ; and the diggings “ Iuia’c opened under the feet of 
the staring aborigines. By a steamer on the Murray, the interior 
has been tapped, and Yorkshire is likely to be the better for it; 
but the greater part of the couutr\' stands over for inA'ostigation. 
AVliatever may remain for disclosure, Ave have already obtained so- 
much in a vast territory, fit for British occupation, conveniently 
placed for trade, and at present supplying the world's groAving 
need of an increased circulating medium, that it aa-ouW not be too 
much to say that the omission of the discovery of Australia'would 
liave rctardetl our progress in the proporti€»n of centuries, ond 
liave essentially altered the aspect of society all over Europe. 
When Ave look forAvards, anticipating the career of our young 
self-governing colonies, aag may gain some conception of Avhut 
the (lilference Avould liave beon^ if Australia had not been dis- 
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covered at all, or had heeii still supposed a cluster of islands, 
touched upon at Botany Bay, and the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This is the indication on ^Yhic]l vio ought to proceed in regard 
to Borneo. We liave said in a former volume’’^ what wo think of 
the Sarawak settlement, and its beneficent ruler. Everything 
that has happened in the interval of four years has conduced to 
prove the value of the place, people, and opportunity, and to exalt 
the niissioaand character of Sir .James Brooke. One of the most 
2 )ressing duties of Government now is to extend such 2 )rotcciiou 
to Sarawak ns will secure the freedom and welfare of its native 
inhabitants in ^ carper which has opened so well, and give our 
country the advantage of the scenre harbours and productive 
rivers of Borneo, its coal and other pioducts, its admirable j)osi- 
tion the portal of China, as a centre for electric connnunicu- 
tion, and as the basis of our fufuro welfare and interest in tjic 
Eastern Arulnpelugo. The liajah of Sarawak is our liero r)f 
adventure in this advanced century, when it was feared the type 
was broken. It is not lost, nor iiupain J, but simply mudilied. 
Our ro\ing hero is no more a knight riding afhu* a sl»adow of 
fame than ho is a freehpahu'. He is a clnef, a chum 2 )ion, a dis¬ 
coverer, a lawgiver, hut for no self-seeking purposes. IJc oilers 
to his country something better ll)an an Khhu'ado or a ‘‘planta- 
liou' to he peopled ^ith slaves and convicts. He ofi'ers the 
friendship and rcclpvtaail advantage of a producli^c and well- 
l)et>plod torritorv, which can alnindantly ovLr|;ay tlie little 2 )ro- 
tection it requires. It would he a sorry ending of our talc of 
gains from the adventure of our age that our Borneo setllemeuts 
should be banded over to the Dutcli, or tlie French, or the 
Americans, for no reason whate\er, and with m* heller excuse 


than sheer apathy. Yet this is what must happen, unless tlic 
jicople compel rarlianient, and Farliament compels the ilinistry, 
to attend to flic securing of Sarawak before it is tor* late. 

At the time ^hen scientific men at liume w(*re sjicoulaling on 
the existenc(i of gold in Australia, and u wn)farce liere and there 
was uncoiisciously stumbling on a block of it; and at the time 
wlicn James Brooke was oontcmphiting the enterprise which was 
opening before him, the charts of all nations rejiresented Borneo 
and New Holland as the largest areas of land South of the great 
continents. But navigators from three iintiops were about to 
show cause for a memorable change in the world^s maps. Com- 
niander Wilkes, of the United Htnles' Exploring Expedition, 
sighted the land oC the Antarctic Continent on the JGth of 
January, 1S40. From time to time, for seventeen years, various 
jifiints had been touched upon by navigators of divers nations, 
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close to the Antarctic circle, and taken for islands, which some of 
them were ; hut now, the American expedition traced a long lino 
of mountains for several days—vigilant eyes being bent on the 
coast without intermission during the perpetual daylight Com¬ 
mander Wilkes tells us:— 


We had a beautiful and unusual sight presented to us this night; 
tlic sun and moon both appeared above the horizon at the same time, 
and each throwing its light abroad. The latter was nearly full. The 
former illuminated the icebergs and distant continent with his deep 
golden rays; while the latter, in the opposite horizon, tinged .with 
silvery light the clouds in its immediate neighBourhflod. TJicre now 
being no doubt in any mind of the discovery of land, it gave an 
exciting interest to the cruise, that appeared to set aside all thought 
of fatigue, and to make every one willing to encounter any difficulty to 
.cllect a landing.”* 


When snow-s(jualls drifted off, nftd left a clear view of a tower¬ 
ing summit, or ii dark amphitlieatre of rock, a joyous shout rang 
through the sliips; but tlio grandest cheer was when soundings 
were found ;—“ a natural hurst ofjoy on Cibfainiuguiiquestionnblo 
proof tliiit w'bat they saw was indeed the*land.’' They saw 75 


miles of it at one time, rising hohind its icy barrier to the height 


of ;i00f) feet; and as much as 1000 miles of it has been traced. 


On the return nortlnvavds, the Americans saw, on the 30th of 


January, only fourteen days after their discovery, the Frenidi dis- 
1 ‘overy ships, tinder DTrville, at first supposing them to be Ross's 
expedition. 'J'lie Frcneh refused to speak, aiul sailed away, to 
make the same discovery just entered in the American log-books, 
and leave their mimes on the Point Adelie. Commander Ross, 
then destined for soutli polar exploration, ivas supplied by the 
Americans ivith their churls, and nu account of the. proceedings 
of their sipmdrou : ami next year bo carried the survey much 
further, penetrating to lat. 79° S., and astonishing tlie world with 
tlic image? of the burning Mount Erebus, flaming away among the 
eternal ice, at a lioifjlit of 12,109 foot. He ascertained also the 
soutlieni magnetic pole ; and the throe nations having thus gone 
forth so nearly together, all found what they wore looking fur; 
the English navigator, tlie hist in point of time, being first in 
note, on account of the extent to which he has laid open the 
scenery of those mysterious seas. Few pictures can be more 
striking to the imagination of successive generations than that of 
the prodigious pair of mountains—the Erebus and Terror, the 
latter being nearly 11,000 feet high, and the other, a loftier peak, 
throwing up its flames and smoke-clouds far above the snow-fields, 
and where no ,eyo had ever before seen it, though it might be 


* “ Narrative of the XJ&itod States' Explbriug Expedition,” &c., vol. ii. p. 80(>. 
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largely iwflnenciug the economy ol’ the globe in j^onic of its 
habitable parts. 

Ketaruing from those goblin solitudes to more cenirul regions, 
where in old days the linmnn i*ace most did congregate, we find 
wonderful and acceptable lights cast upon many of tlicm wiiliiii 
the memorv of living men. Travelling westwimls from the 
Asiatic seas, by any practicable route, w^e find ninch laid open 
that was hidden from even the last generation. We licar from 
eye-witnesses of the Uxus w^ith its yellow sands and shouls, and 
the slopes whieli were so well watered and fertile in ancient days. 
During our Canbur campaign, many of our countrymen and 
countrywomen wore in expeoUtion of being sent there, with lilth^ 
hope of ivturning to tell us what that old (dussical region is like; 
and the “ Caravan Joumevs and Wanderings” (jf M. h'erricr give 
us too much roubou to apprehend that eonsiderahle numl>ers of 
our lost force are now in >laverv Ui the Turcomans. Thest; 
wandering tiibcs Ijold liussian and rersian prisoners by lens of 
thousands; and the universal testimony alo7»g the road about 
nu-n Avith green ca'os pud red beards—the Dritish invaders (d‘ 
(’aubiil—agrees only tod well with the infonnation given by 
a disguised Englishman to M. Ferriers moonshec, *'that many 
<»f liis countrymen, who had formed part of tlu' army of occupa¬ 
tion in t,'uubul, had hi‘cn sold into slavery in Turkistan, when', 
Ic'S foi*lu»ate tlian himself, tiny still dragged on a mournful ox- 
isteiKc,” If any (»f those captives should return, what will they 
not have to tell ? And, if the American trader can make his wav 
lip to the central Asiai) market•< for purposes of tratfio, is then' no 
njiite for ns, wlio have so much deeper an interest deposited in 
those barbaric reti’cats? 


. Wlio would bave dreamed, half a century ago, of becoming 
familiar with the plains of Mesopotamia hy mi-ans of panoromas, 
or of studying the sculptures of old Nineveh in the Hiitish 
Museum ? Wlio is not astonished now at the idea of running 
tclegrupiiic messages along the course of tire Euphrates, and of 
setting np a high road through those Scriptural old regions, 
wliere we tliink of Nebuchadnezzar grazing on the plain, and 
Babylon as far too terrible to be approached. Yet Mr. T,ayard 
and some continental explorers are at homo in “ the land between 
the rivers;" and on those rivers the natives are familior with the 
“ease her;” “ stop her which are adopted intfi every lauguago 
as soon as our steamers appear. Asia Minor was nearly as ob¬ 
scure to us as Mesopotamia till Admiral Beaufort published his 
“ Caramania,” and Sir Charles Eellows, with his zeal and dili¬ 
gence, and his nseful oiled paper and lampblack, hunted out the 
antiquities, and brought home the inscriptions and the monumeuts 
which have opened up many tilings in the past. Egypt, however. 
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ds tlio great Held of discovery in lliis way. Our fiiiUers know the 
Nile fta tlieir children learned it in school-hooks; and it was 
no great disgrace to confound the hundrcHl-gatod Thebes wdth the 
other. WJiat a difference now! TJio disclosure dates from the 
expedition of Bonaparte’s party of mvans; and it has gone on 
since, till, as some scholars undertake to say, tliere is nothing to 
bo learned hy going there;—a decision which wc would not ven¬ 
ture upon in regard to any ])laco on the enrtli s surface. Great 
was tile ama/.cmeut to circulating-lihrarv readers when it became 
popularly knt>wn that before Abraham ever saw the Byramids the 
people 6f Kgyptw'ore clear muslins and prioted (jalicocjs, and had 
self-moving river-ships, and rtiuarkahly elegant couches, and 
chairs, and foot-stools, and musical instiMunents, and roast goose 
and plum-cakcs very like our own. Of all the avenues opened 
backwards into the past, none is of so mucb significance or of so 
various an importance as tliat llnongh Egypl. In the opinion of 
some scliulars our time, more is involved iu our I'gyptian dis- 

C()V(;rics than is \e? ( ('iiccived of bv anv but the fewv who see the 

* » « 

oomu‘xi(m betwoou tiuni niul certain Abian nivstcrics. However 
this may bo, the enlargement of out kyer^vh^dge, and the value to 
history of the great series of Egyptian researches, are a gain 
which wdll distiiigiiisli our age more than any extension of com¬ 
merce iu any quarter, and to any amount. 15ut wc have our 
material gains, too, fn)m llie llimwing open of the Nile valley; to 
it we ow'e our new route to India, with all its blessings; and cveiy 
EijglislinjHii now^ knows how' to appreciate thi.*m. The dreadful 
gulf, entered hy tin' ‘Mlate of 1 aimcntation’—(Eiab-el-mandeb)— 
the lied Sea, on which over-bold travellers used toss about for 
three mouths together, is now like a tamed horso to the rider. We 
Imvc a watch-tower above it at Aden; wc plough it by our steamers 
from end to end ; we arc going to make it the channel of our 
electric current of news; and some people want to join it with the 
jMeditcvrancan. Wc have our doubts whether this will be done ; 
btit how its chanu^tcr has changed iif one generation! Our 
lathers would go a good way to see a man who had floated on the 
Red Sea; and now" every cadet and every bride who goes out to 
India has picked up lustrous shells from the drift on its shores, 
and can tell the parish-scliool children at home all about the two 
places wmcli contest the honour of letting the Hebrews pass, and 
swallowing up Pharaoh’s host. 

Not satisfied with the Lowtv Nile valley, travellei*s hfivo passed 
Iho Cntm'act, and explored Nubia; and !^^elly*and Bayard Taylor 
have described to us the junction of the Blue and the White Nilo 
at Kliartooni, while the latter penetrated so far as to make Khar- 
loom appear •almost like a home on his return. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Life and Landscapes fijom Egypt,” is perhaps the uibst 
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■wonderful piece of continuous description, tlie most marvellous 
reproduction of the sensations of travel, that can he conceived. 
To any reader who knows the Nile, it is quite the next thing to 
being on it again. 

Tims has Africa been pierced in one direction. Meantime, a 
gifted adventurer was coming out of the Arabian desert to pene¬ 
trate nearly to tlie point at which Mr. Bayard Taylor turned back. 
Jjieutennnt Burton has seen Harar, at the risk of his life. He 
tells us wliv. 

“ Harar,** ho says, “had never been visited. The ancient metropolis 
of a once mighty race, the only permanent settlement in Eastern Africa, 
the reported seat of Moslem learning, a walled city of stone-houses, pos¬ 
sessing its independent chief, its peculiar population, its unknown lan- 
gutge, and its own coinage, the emporium of the ooffec-trade, the head¬ 
quarters of slavery, the hirth-placo of the Kat plant, and the great 
manufactory of cotton cloths, amply, it appeared, deserved the trouble 
of exploration.”* 

Our manufacturing classes may bo thankful to him by-and-by 
for discovering the state of their arts, as regards textile fabrics in 
barbiuio Abyssinia, and foi; opening up a prospect of cotton supply. 

“ The tobes and sashes of Harar are considered equal to the cele¬ 
brated clotlis of Shoa: handwoven, they as far surpass in beauty and 
durability the vapid produce of European manufactories, as the perfect 
liaYid of man excels the finest machinery. On the windward coast, one 
of these garments is considered a handsome present for a chief. The 
Harari tobe consists of a double length of eleven cubits by two in 
breadth, with a border of bright scarlet, and the average vJue of a 
good article, even in the city, is eight dollars. They are made of the 
long-stapled cotton which grows plentifully upon these hills, and arc 
soft as silk, whilst their warmth admirably adapts them for winter wear. 
The thread is spun by women with two wooden pins: the loom is 
worked by both scxes.f 

But these feats in Abyssinia, these “ First Footsteps in Eastern 
Africa,'* are less wonderftil in the eyes of reading nations than 
Lieutenant Burton's uohievement of visiting Mecca and Medina. 
The risks in Arabia were .more peculiar, more imposing, more 
proti'acted than those in Abyssinia, and we at home care more 
about the scene. How few years is it since Burckhardt hunied 
through Petra at the risk of his life, and sacrificed a gVat as tho 
only means of getting a glimpse of Mount'Hor! and how lately 
did we suppose that Mecca and Medina were shut up from obser¬ 
vation as hs^elessly as Japan ! and that neither Jew nor Ohris- 
tinn would tread the site of the Temple of Jerusalem while one 
stone was left upon another! Yet have the Mohamniedans been 

* Preface to “First Footsteps in Eastern Africa.” By Lieut. Burton. 

t “First Footsteps,” &c., p. 342.^, 
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induced, or compelled, or cheated into harbouring Christians in 
all tliese holy places. English ladies now walk in and out of the 
rock chambers at Petra, and pity poor Purckburdt when they 
pass, on the shore of the Gulf of ^kaba, the spot where ho was 
compelled to t»irn back without having seen Solomon’s famous 
old trading-port of E:iiongebir. English ladies have walked 
through the Jialls and the crypts of the Mosque of Omar, as a 
consequence of the Bussian warj and the late Lord Nugent had 
a strange notion of looking for the Ark of the Covenant under the 
pavement of the same jdace. If the Moslems generally were 
aware of what Lieutenant Burton has done in uctiially living in 
their holy cities of Mecca and !^^cdina, and describing them with 
all minuteness to the Christian Avoiid, their wrath and consterna¬ 
tion might well cause an Indian mutiny, or any other method of 
explosion. Ikfeantime, the laying open of these “ last recesses” 
of IMohammcdan sanctity is a benefit which we owe to adventu¬ 
rous travidlers of our own day and geru'ration. 

These Mohammedan mysteries extend into the heart of Africa, 
and seem to be the main ground of difficulty and peiil to Eiiro- 
l)can explorers there; and there also a lasge corner of the curtain 
has been drawn up in our time. While Harris cxptoned the 
“ Highlands of Ethiopia,” and the DAbbadies and Burton 
pushed their perilous way eastwards of the Nile, and the Harnil- 
tons and St. .Tolms penetrated w'estwju‘d.s, hunting up the oases, and 
disclosing the architectural remains of a range of lloraan colonics, 
a succession of heroes, seholars, and naturalists have achieved 
the yet more serious task of exploring the interior of Africa from 
the north, south, and west. From their collective naiTutives wo 
are ahlo at last to picture to ourselves the aspect of that un¬ 
known territory as distinctly as that of any other foreign region. 
Bichardson and Barth Imve familiari/ed us with the scenery of 
whiidi we had gained some idea from Denham and Clapperton ; 
and wo can travel in imagination through Fezzan, and over the 
tremendous table-lapd of the Desert, and down its slope, and 
among its fissures, where it subsides into the region of fertility; 
and there, where so many routes converge, Boikie by the Quorra 
attaining the somo region as Barth from Tripoli, what a scene of 
life opens upon us! Formerly the tantalized traveller strained 
his sight southwards, when compelled to turn back half-way, and 
bitterly longed to stuid on the mountain summit which lay like 
a cloud on his horizon; he would have surrendered anyt^Bg but 
his life to know what could be seen thence ;«-whether a broad, 
engrossing range of Mountains of the Moon, or a boundless waste 
of sand, or perchance a broad river, with its results. Those who 
have merely been up the Nile, beyond the first and second Cata¬ 
racts, know the pain of turning away from the tempting southern 
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horizon, with its uneven line and its two or three amethyst peaks, 
suggesting broad views beyond. If it is so in the case of a half- 
explored country, what must it be where all is mystery, of which 
the world is waiting the explanation ? Tlie happier adventurer 
of our day not only achieves tlie task, but gets liome to report it. 
A Richardson, a Vogel, and an Overweg perish, ns Park and 
Clnpperton did before them; but a Rarth and a Baikie come 
lioinc, and tell us what is going on in the heart of Africa. We 
see tribes and nations busy in industry, or play, or war, and so 
full of the true lMohammedan insolence as to show that they 
really belong to our world. We sec the forests T;owering, and the 
rivers brimming, or dashing down precipices, and lakes spreading 
wide among the reeds, and hippopotami bathing, and elephants 
roving in troops, and crops stored np in granaries, and cotton 
gathered in the fields, and the movement and hum of social life 
going on where our maps always told us to imagine boundless 
areas of sand, with only the ostrich, the gazelle, and the little 
jerboa to inhabit them. We now know Kano, street by street, and 
almost house by house; the Quorra is as couccivable to us as the 
Missouri; and the new J^ake Tchad is far more familiar to us than 
the old* Caspian. We tluAiglit it a great thing to be assured of the 
existence and character of Lake Ngarni when Andersson returned 
from Houth Africa; and now w'e have the histoiy of Livingstone’s 
crossing the continent at a low'er latitude, from coast to coast 
It would be absurd to prophesy the consequences of such nn 
achievemeut. It is enough to know that it cannot possibly 
remain baiTcn; but that, on the contraiy, such a. revelation of 
one part of the globe and the human race to the rest must modify 
the life of all more or less. 

How little we knew of South America in our school days! 
And now, by following Humboldt in the forests and along the 
rivers, and alighting on the coasts, from place to place, with 
Captain Basil Hall, and fighting the battles of the republics witli 
I^ord Uundonald in Lady Cullcott*s narrative, and scouring the 
Pampas with Sir Francis B. Head, and studying the Patagonians 
with sava7i8 of the Adventure and Beagle^ we have as clear a 
notion of that continent as of any other. Sir F. B. Head gal¬ 
loped at the rate of 100 miles a-day (and once 150 miles in 14^ 
hours), over plains such as we had formed no conception of till the 
working of the silver mines in the speculative season of 1825-6, 
and the independence of the Spanish colonies, ^ave us on interest 
in the country at large. This was our first view of the Pampas:— 

^ The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 
nine hundred miles in breath, and the part which I have visited, 
il^ugh under the same latitude, is divid^ into regions of different 
%lini^ and produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover and 
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thistles ; the second region, which extends for four liundrcd and fifty 
miles, prrduces long grass; and the third region, which i-eadics tho 
hase of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and slirubs. The second 
and third of these regions have nearly the same appearance throughout 
the year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the immenso 
plain of grass only changes its colour from green to brown; but tho 
first region varies with the four seasons of the year in a most extraor¬ 
dinary numner. In winter, the leaves of tlio thistles arc largo and 
luxuriant, and tlie whole surface of the country has thorough appear¬ 
ance of a turnip-field. The clover in this season is extremely rieli and 
strong; and the s%ht of the wild cattle grazing iu full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In sju'ing, tho clover has vanished, tho 
leaves of the thistles have extended along the ground, and tlui country 
still looks like a rough crop of turnips. In less than a month the 
change is most extraordinary; the whole region becomes a luxuriant 
Avood of enonnons thistles, which have suddenly shot up to a height 
of ^eii or eleven feet, and arc all in fujl bloom. The road or path is 
hemmed iu on both sides ; the view is comjdetely obstructed ; not mi 
animal is to be seen; and the sterns of tlie thistles aro so close to eacli 
other, and so strong, that, independent of the prickles, ^titli which 
they are armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth 
of tlicse jdants is quite astonishing ; and ^hofigh it would be an un¬ 
usual uiisfoxtune in military history, yet it is* I'call^'possible tliat an 
invading army, unacquainted with this country, might be imprisoned 
by these thistles before it had time to escape from them, Tho sum¬ 
mer is Slot over before the scene undergoes another rapid change: tho 
thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, tho 
leaves shrink and fade, the stems become block and dead, and they 
remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the violence 
of the pampero or hurricane levels them with tlie ground, where they 
rapidly decompose and disappear—the clover rushes up, and the scene 
is again verdmit,”* 


Again:— 

“ In the whole of this immense region there is not a weed to be seen. 
The coarse grass is i||s sole produce ; and in the summer, when it is 
high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind has in passing 
over this ivild expanse of waving grass : the shades between the brown 
and yellow aro beautiful—tho scene is placid beyond description—-no 
habitation nor human being is to be seen, unless occasionally the wild 
and -jiicturcsque outline of the gaucho on the horizon—his scarlet 
poncho streaming horizontally behind him, his balls flying round his 
head, and as he bends forward towards his prey, his hor^e str^ing 
every neiwe; before Iiim is the ostrich he is puil^uing, the distance 
between them gradually diminishing—his neck stifetclied out, and strid¬ 
ing over the ground in the most magnificent style, but the latter is 
soon lost in tho distance, and the gaucho *s hoi'se is often below, the 
horizon, while^iis liead shows that the chase is not yet decided.”t 

- - ■ ■■ ' ■ II I I ^ » .1 I I I I II ■■ m il 1 .I f II 

♦ “Rough Notes,” &c., by Captain R B. Head, p.^2. t p. 2#7. 
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Then, too, we hegan to look into the recesses of the Cordillera 
—to estimate the feat of ascending it—and to image to ourselves 
the commotion made there by such earthquakes as that which 
shivered Valparaiso to rubbish. The human mind had gained 
something in that conception of collapsing mine-shafts, shaking 
the miners from their sides like flies, or meeting overhead to 
bury them nlivo; and of avalanches rolling, not one at a time, 
hilt making thunder and an atmosphere of dust on all sides at 
once ; and of the flashing meteors which seemed to bo sporting 
hetvvoou the summits and the distant sea ; aiul#of the thorough 
instability of the mo^t ponderous mountain range then known. 

Still we knew next to nothing of the southern extremity of the 
continent. We had the wonderful talcs of Commodore Eyron 
and others about the gigantic Patagonians, contrasting singularly 
(if the description Avas credible) with llio dwarlish Esquimaux 
introduced to us near the other pole. It was not long before 
Captains King and Eitzroy, and thcir company of wise men, dis¬ 
closed tlif^t region too. To this hour avo do not know Avhat to 
make of the statements of a former century as to the stature of 
the Patagonians, wtdl supported and reiterated as they are ; but 
Avo arc now somcAvhat acquainted with tlic people as they exist at 
present—whether diminished from the propoilioiis of their fore- 
fathers, or less disguised from scientific eyes by the mirage and 
Jogs of their strange land. A first meeting with unmitigated 
savages is a circumstance of mark in social, as in individual life; 
and Mr. DarAvin has enabled us to enter into it. In reporting of the 
first interview Avith the natives on theFuegian shore, he says:— 

“ In the afternoon we anchored in the Bay of Q-ood Success. While 
entering wo were saluted in a manner becoming the inhabitants of this 
savage land, A group of Fuegians, partly concealed by the entangled 
forest, were perched on a wild point overhanging the sea; and as 
we passed by they sprang up, and waving their tattercd cloaks, sent 
forth a loud and sonorous shout. The savages followed the ship, and 
just before dark Ave saw their fire, and again heard their wild cry. The 
iiarbour consists of a fine piece of water, half-surrounded by Ioav, 
rounded mountains of clay-slate, which are covered to the water’s 
edge by one dense gloomy forest. A single glance at the landscape 
Avas sufficient to show mo how widely diiierent it was from anything I 
liad ever beheld. At night it blew a gale of wind, and heavy squalls 
from the mountains swept past us. It would have been a bad time 
out at sea, and we, as well as others, may call this Good Success 
Bay. * 

In the morning the captain sent a party to communicate with the 
Fueglans. When we came within hail, one of the four natives Avho wero 
present advanced to receive us, and began to shout most vehemently, 
wishing to direct us where to land. When we were on sliore the party 
looked rather* alarmed, but continued talking and making gestures 
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with great rapidity. It was without excoption the most curious and 
interesting spectacle I had ever beheld. I could not have believed how 
wide was the difference between savage and civilized man. It is 
greater than between a wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch as in 
man there is a greater power of improvement. The chief spokesman 
was old, and appeared to be tlie head of the family j the tliivc others 
were powerful young men, about six feet high. The women and 
children had been sent awa}'.”* 

After describing their dress, he proceeds ;— 

“ Their very att^udes were abject, and the expression of their 
countenances distrustful, surju-ised, and startled., AftjT wo had pre- 
.sentod them with some scarlet cloth, which they immediately tied 
round their necks, they became good friends. This w;is shown by the 
old man patting our breasts, and making a chuckling kind of noise, as 
people do when feeding <-hickons. I walked with the old man, and this 
dcmffnstratioii of friendship was repeated several limes; it wa^s concluded 
by three liurd slaps, which W(‘re given n* on the breast and back at the 
same time. Ho then bared hi& bosom for me to return tlio eoinjdi- 
ment, whicli being done, he seemed highly ]>leascd. The language of 
these people, according to our notions, seaveely deserves to be ciillod 
articulate. Cajitain Cook has compared it tq jf man clearing liis throat, 
but certainly no European ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds. 

“ Tiny are excellent mimies: as often as we couglied, or yawned, or 
made any odd motion, they immediately imitated us. S>omc of otir 
party began to s^piiut and look awry; but one of the young Fuegiaus 
(whose whole face wiis painted black, excepting a white baud across 
his eyes), succeeded in making far more hideous grimaces. Tlioy 
could repeat with perfect correctness each word in any j-entcnco wo 
addressed them, and they remembered such words for some time. Yet 
we Europeans all know how difficult it is to distinguish apart the 
sounds ill a foreign language. 

* * # * * 

‘‘ The tallest amongst the Puegians was evidently much pleased at his 
height being noticed- When placed back to back with the tallest of 
the boat’s crew, he trial his best to edge on higher ground and to 
stand on tiptoe. He opeuetl his mouth to show his teeth, and turned 
his face for a side view; and all this was done with such alacrity, that 
I dare say he thought liimself the liandsomest man in Tierra del 
Fuego. After the first feeling on our part of grave ustonishmont was 
over, nothing could be more ludicrous or interesting than the odd 
mixture of surprise and imitation which these savages every moment 
exhibited.” t 

Still, Central America was nearly a blank'to* us. Few cared 

* “Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the 
various Countries vjsited by H.M.S, Beadle “ &c. By Charles Darwin, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. p. 227. 

I Idem, p. 250. 
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for a countr)' •which promised nothing to Europe but a future 
short cut to the Pacific, when science should enable us to over¬ 
come the engineering difiiculties of a canal. It might strike 
upon some impressible imagination, here and there, that the in¬ 
vading Spaniards found the chiefs speaking one language, and 
the common people another (or several others), and that the 
Caciques held by tradition that they were a race of conquerors 
come down from the North. This was nearly all the interest, 
except to mahogany merchants trading to Honduras. Old travel¬ 
lers had noticed that mines e.\isted ; and Dujt^iix suj)plicd some 
details of th/*m, above half a centniy since; but when Mr. 
Stephens entered Guatemala, sent on a political mission by Presi¬ 
dent Van Bnrcn in 1839, he had little expectation of what ho 
should find. Mr. Catlierwood, the artist, who was familiar with old 
monuments in the east, presented ns, in Mr. Stephens’s 'work, 
with an astonishing reprodvetion of an antique age, in his por¬ 
traits of the temples and sculptures of Central America. Thousands 
of the countrymen of both the explorers have in imagination fol¬ 
lowed with eagerness their efforts to pierce the tangled woods under 
which whole cities w’efc,buried, and to strip away the weeds which 
completely mufiled the facades of the temples, and to remove the 
soil which made mounds of the pyramids. All this was deeply in¬ 
teresting; and the anxiety to learn more and more of the primitive 
inhabitants grew from page to page, as the pursuit met with vary¬ 
ing success; so that readers were prepared to sympathize with the 
excitement into which the travellers v'ere thrown by a hint that 
some of the aborigines might yet be seen—not skulking in slavery 
and degradation, but living in a great city, amidst such civiliza¬ 
tion as was recorded on their monuments—a civilization so con¬ 


siderable as to render their obscure history a subject of deep and 
serious significance to the students of mankind. After living for 
weeks and months amidst damps and gloom, or in a scorching 
sun, lodging in stone caverns (as the overgrown temples were) in 
company with beasts, reptiles, and ill-omenad birds, and in danger 
from suspicious native.s, all this being undergone for the sake of 
gleaning some knowledge about a people who presented a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to tbe old Egyptians, it iflust have been a 
memorable night when the travellers heard what follows. They 


were supping with a good old cura from Spain, very learned, but 
so merry that he would have been remembered as always laughing, 
if tbe subject of the aborigines had not been started 


“ The padre’s whole manner was now changed; his keen satire and 
his laugh were gone. There was interest enough about the Indians to 
occupy the mind and excite the imagination of one who laughed at 
everything.else in tbe world; and his enthusiasm, fiku his laugh, was 
mfeetious. Notwithstanding qpr haste-to reach Falenque, we felt a 
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strong desire to track them in the solitude of their mountains and deep 
ravines, and watch them in the observance of their idolatrous rites; hut 
the padro did not give us any encouragement. In fact, he opposed our 
remaining another day, even to visit the cave of skulls. He made no 
apology for hurrying us away. He lived in unbroken solitude, in a 
monotonous routine of occupations, and the visit of a stranger was to 
him an event most welcome: but there was danger in our remaining. 
The Indians .were in an inflammable state; they wore already inquiring 
what we came there foi*, and he could not answer for our safety. In a 
few months, perhaps, the excitement might pass away, and then we 
could return. Ho loved the subjects wc took interest in, and would 
join us in all our expeditions, and aid us with all fiis inffucncc. 

“ And tlie padre’s knowledge was not confined to his own immediate 
neighbourhood. His first curacy was at Coban, in the province of 
Vera Paz ; and ho told us that four leagues from that place was another 
anciqpt as large as Santa Cniz del Quich6, deserted and desolate, 
and almost as perfect as when evacuated by its inhabitants. He had 
wandered through its silent streets and over its gigantic buildings, 
and its palace was as entire as tlmt of Quiche when he first saw it. 
This is witbin two hundred miles of Guatemala, and in a district of the 
country not disturbed by war; yet, with ail our inquiries, wc had heard 
nothing of it. And now, tlic information really grieved us. Going to 
the place would add eight hundi-ed miles to our journey. Our plans 
were fixed, our time already limited; and in tliat wild country and its 
unsettled state, wc had superstitious apprehensions that it was ominous 
to rctuni. My impression, however, of the existence of such a city is 
most strong. I do most earnestly hope that some future traveller 
will visit it, H-o will not hear of it, even at Guatemala, and perhaps will 
be told that it does not exist. Nevertheless, let him seek for it; and if 
he do find it, experience sensations which.scld«in fall to the lot of man. 

“ But the padre told us more; something that increased our excite¬ 
ment to the highest pitch.The thing that roused us was the 

assertion by the padre that, four days on the road to Mexico, on the 
other side of the gi*cat Sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years before at t)ie village of 
Chajul, and was told b/thc villagers that from the topmost ridge of 
the Sierra this city Avas distinctly Ansible. He Avas then young, and 
with much labour climbed to the naked summit’ of the Sierra, from 
which, at a height of ten or tAvelve thousand feet, lie looked over au 
immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and sav^ 
at a great distance a large city spread over a gi^at space, and with 
turrets Avhite and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of 
the Indians of Chajul is, that no Avhite maiA has ever reached tliis city; 
that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are Aware that a race 
of strangers has conquered the whole country around, and murder any 
Avhite man who attempts to enter their temtory. They liaAre no coin 
or other circulating medium; no horses, caUle, mules, or other 
domestic animals except fowls, and the cocks they keep underground 
to prevent their crowing being heard. ^ 
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“ There was a wild novelty, something that touched the imagina¬ 
tion, in eveiy stop of our journey in that country; the old padre, iu 
the deep stillness of the dimlj^-lighted convent, with his long black 
coat like a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an imago of the bold 
and resolute priests who accompanied the armies of the conquerors : and 
as he drew a map on the table, and pointed out the sierra to the top of 
which he had climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the 
interest awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. 
One look at that city was worth ten years of an cvery-day life. If ho 
is right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city exist as Cortez 
and Alvariido found them; there are living men who can solve the 
mystery that iiangs'"over the ruined cities of America; perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on its monuments. No 
subject moi'e exciting and attractive presents itself to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never be effaced, 

“ Can it be true ? Being now in iny sober senses I do verily believe 
there is much ground to suppose that what the padre told us is authentic. 
That the region referred to docs not acknowledge the goverinneiit of 
Guatemala, has never been explored, and that no white jnan ever i)rc- 
tends to enter it, I aix^ satisfied. Fi’om other sources wc lioard that 
from that sierra a VdT^^rinned cit 3 '^ was visible, and wc were told of 
anotlior person wlionad*^ climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on 
account of the dense cloud resting upon it, had been, unable to see any¬ 
thing. At all events, the belief at the village of Chajul is general, and 
a curiosity is roused that burns to be satisfied,*’* 

It is cnougli to mention, without enlarging upon, the ilonnon 
settlements in the inhospitable salt regions of North America, and 
the rich California, teeming with gold and with vegetation; and 
then we have glanced at all the chief areas of geographical or anti¬ 
quarian research in our own century. Though we cannot enlarge 
on any discowrios above, below, or beyond the solid land, wo trust 
our readers will not forget how far beyond the iinmcdiaie area the 
discoveries of geographers extend. The Homan soldiers who be¬ 
lieved they stood on the edge of the world iu reaching tho rocks of 
the Portuguese coast at sunset, and who told with due solemnity, on 
their retuni, Jiow fearful was tho reflection of the flames of liell 
shooting up from the abyss where the sea ended, were in their own ' 
way extending their explorations beyond the land; but in our days 
of expanding and various science, things equally grand, and raucli 
more true, are disclosed to tjie imagination of mankind. Wo 
have not seen hell, nor even the reflection of its flames; but tho 
earth has been weighed. The bottom of tho sea is almost as 
well known, in ^ome parts, as tlie surface of the land; and its 
mountains, and valleys, and plains might be modelled with almost 


♦ ” Incidents of Travel in Central America,” &c. By George L. Stephens. 
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as much particularity as our own island. By means of this kind 
of research, and, we may add, of the discovery of gutta-percha, 
we Imve laid our tolegi’aphic cable between Ireland and America 
on a ridge fit for the purpose ; and the dip in one place, and a 
precipitous ascent in another, are ns well known and provided for 
as if we wore making a viaduct and a tunnel for a railway. Lieu- 
tenant-Maury has taken up the noble work carried so far by Major 
Rennell, and promises fair to make us as familiar with the world 
of waters as his able engiueeriiig countrymen have with the sur¬ 
face of American or any other temtory. All the great currents 
of tlie ocean are likely to bo mapped out, likd roneft in a travelled 
country; and this kind of certitude, when combined with an im- 
2 )rovcd meteorological knowdedge, must generate a security and 
speed in navigation which Avonld have ai)peared mii*nculous to the 
first crews who ventured out on the deej). And our meteorolo¬ 
gical knowledge must im 2 >rovo, judjfiug by all analogy. 'I’liere is 
no branch of science in w'hich we are more backward : but wc have 
taken measures to advance. All the foremost nations are acting 
together, wc belicA'c, in the great objeefof jisccrtaining the pheno¬ 
mena and facts of their cojumon world? and one glorious conse¬ 
quence of the exj)lorations of oiir time is that some of the fore¬ 
most men of the race are posted in stations of observation all over 
the globe—on remote shores, on mountain-peaks, in all latitudes, 
and at all altitudes where men can live—watching the stara, 
watching the tides, watching the winds; now entertained with the 
frosty aurora, and now with the blazing meteors of the tropics; 
some so vitalized by love of science as to survive a twelve days’ 
sojourn on the edge of the crater of MaunaLoa, in Hawaii, where 
the American expedition left their date (1811) carved in the lava 
on rcndulum Peak ; and Anthers, like Smyth and his comrades, 
giddy on the Peak of Teneriffe, catching glimpses through the 
clouds of the globe below them, and being enrajitured with the 
sidendour of the ai'ch above them. 

As these conditio*ns of existence on our planet have become 
better known, the life that is on it is better known in an ever- 
increasing jiroportion. Ethnological science was conceived of 
many ages ago; but it did not advance beyond the rudiments till 
the recent times which have brought into light the various races 
of men living in all latitudes. We arc likely to arrive at more 
rational views of our human life than have ever been UeM yet, 
now that we can study various races of men in all stages of 
civilization below our own, and provide for our own forther 
progress by the physiological studios indicated by ethnological 
discovery. As/or knowledge of a lower scope, we have even now 
obtained enou^ to modify our daily life considerably.* We trans- 
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plant animals, and trees, and grain crops, and fruits, grasses, and 
flowers from their homes into all other countries where they can 
Jive. The camel is a great new blessing in central and western 
America, and bees in New Zealand; and there is n good prospect 
of the alpaca goat being propagated over various countries, to 
almost as good piirpose us the merino slieep in our own. As to 
our home-stock, what do they not owe to the Asiatic grasses, and 
Luorne and Bokhara clover, and oil-cake which our travellers 
have put within our reach ? The old-fashioned English farmer 
who, a generation or two ago, would hear of nothing that was 
not indigenous, is eager for guano from Peru, and grasses from 
central Asia, and gutta-percha tubing, for which we are indebted 
to the fur east. When our greybeards were young, they thought 
it a greftt thing to sec the dahlia introduced from Spain by Lady 
Holland, and to become acquainted with the fuchsia in its unde¬ 
veloped state, and with tlie<Jlnna rose; but now we have the 
Calitbraian tree-trunk in the Orystal Palace, and the Victoria 
Regia; and at Kew, orchids, which seem to sot us down in the 
wilds ofJava; and at all noblemen’s seats, pines and other timber 
trees, such as our oldHrrids little dreamed would ever rival their 
oaks in England, Our cottagers' gardens are guy with Cali¬ 
fornian annuals; and the small farmer feeds his stock with swedes, 
and yellow turnips, and wliitc carrots, and red mangold, which 
have all been introduced since his gi-andfather s day. h’rom the 
Pampas we can get any quantity of bones for manure; and let 
our curriera and our artisans say what we should do without the 
hides, and the material for glue which we get from the same 
place. Has not gutta-percha alone modified life in Eiu'ope and 
America ? From the shoe-soles and cloak of the pedestrian, and 
the ‘^bands' on the lawyers' and pubfccists' papers, to the tele- 
grapljic cable which carries on impromptu conversations between 
empires, gutta-percha is in hourly use. Wo must slop, or \ve 
shall be giving an account of four-fifths of the articles of com¬ 
merce, Huffice it, that travel lias supplied'^ the stimulus under 
which our remaining wonts will assuredly be supplied. The most 
urgent of these wants are cotton, and fibrous substances which 
will answer for paper, and to fill the place for which Russian 
hemp and Flemish flax do not suffice. There can be no rational 
doubt of these needs being presently supplied. In conjunction 
with improved ethnological science, the discovery of new sources 
of tropical producte, like cotton and sugar, will extinguish slavm^y. 
Other social wretchedness will be diminished with tiio expanded 
scope of commerce. A free trade in com has cured a vast amount 
of misery aud guilt already, though we have hardly tapped some 
of the great grain countries of the world. Mr. Fortune hiie, no 
dqubt, largely reduced the amount of future drunkennesa by 
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opening up new fields of tea-cultivation, and indicating prospects 
of wine-supply. There arc many countries now known to us 
as favourable for vineyards; and good jinnocent wine from 
many countries, driving out alcoholic drinks, will do more, in 
conjunction with coffee and tea, to swamp drunkenness among us 
than all the Temperance Societies in either hemisphere. Another 
obvious result of geographical discovery, but far too extensive for 
treatment here, is the creation of entire new classes of artisans 
and operatives, and the elevation of more. The agricultiu'al im¬ 
provements of the last twenty year’s have supplied employment to 
tens of thousands of now workmen in the mereanokiiag of the appa¬ 
ratus ; and when we look at the larger sphere of manufacturing 
industry, we may see that life is, to that order of society, some¬ 
thing quite unlike what it was at the opening of the century. 
More demands, new products; more wants, new markets; and, 
latterly, a fresh supply of gold in tke nick of time; these results 
of explorato)’y travel show a prodigious modification of the popu¬ 
lar life of our ct>uutry, without taking into the account the com¬ 
forts and conveniences which full to every man’s share in the 
distribution of foi’eign commodities. J-fia dwelling, furniture, 
clothing, food, locomotion, pleasures, are all more or less made 
up of the results of geographical discovery; and iiis thoughts and 
feelings must necessarily be so too. 

If these topics are too large for present treatment, much more 
must that of political relatiojis, ns affected by improved know¬ 
ledge of our globe, be out of our reach. If our readers will but 
glance at our fifty colonies of to-day, ond compare them and 
their condition with the settlements and “ plantations” of former 
centuries, they must see that not only must our vast colonial 
population lead a very diffeieut life from that of their predecessors, 
but we at home are passing through almost as great a change in 
relation to them. A study of our interests in one group—the 
Australian—will suggest as much as we could say. Not less im¬ 
portant, perhaps, is idte effect on international relations. 'There 
need he no type of the general fact, no clearer prophecy as to 
the future, than the group of ambassadors just dispersed from. 
Tien-sin. Gj'eat Britain, France, Russia, and the United States all 
' co-operating in one band to throw open China to the commerce of 
the world is a picture so strongly in contrast with ambassadorial 
meetings, and with the policies of empires in old day& that 
it irill speak for itself: and whatever affects international relatiohs 
modifies the life of every individual of those nations—of those of 
them, at least, which are free. We might go on another step, 
and show how travel having improved science, science, so ad¬ 
vanced, affeot8*politicnl relations, as tlie single item, of modem 
naval constractiou and man^ement modifies our relations-wij^ 
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France and every other maritime power, But there would be no 
limit to such developments. 

Wo have said enough, perhaps, to lead our readers to reflect 
on the influence of geographicnl exploration on the life of our 
century. After meditating the whole sweep of change, some will 
fix their admiration and gratitude on the advancement of science 
in its many departments; others on the arts which are recipro¬ 
cally the cause and effect of commerce ; all being under a common 
obligation to the same benefactors—the travellers. Some, again, 
may dwell most on the political effects of a better acquaintance 
with the globe ive live on, while others relish most the thought of 
the benefit to individual minds of having the past laid open, as if 
cities arose in the desert by the magician's spell, and the present 
circle of ideas prodigiously expanded, and perhaps some salient 
points of the future dimly indicated by ever-nmltiplying analogies 
between the past and present.* One thing may fairly he hoped— 
that we sliall look in the riglit direction for further accessions to 
our knowledge. We have heard people complain, as we have 
already said, that our woi'ld is too small, now that we come to 
know it. It has lost 5t& mysterious clinriu of indefiniteness; and 
a man may go round it many times in the course of his life. If 
it were true that more was laid open than really is, there would 
remain what can never come to an end, the exploration into other 
conditions of our planet than the features of its surface. When¬ 
ever the ])reliminarY geographical stage is passed through, and 
left behind by some remote future generation, natural philosopliy 
will still he opening new avenues to fresh regions, in which the 
human race may find a more and more advanced guidance in the 
use they may make of their ])lanetai 7 abode, and tlic pmqmses to 
which they should apply the life tlieyWend upon it. It must be 
in the infancy, and not in the maturity of the race, tluit Alexanders 
weep for more worlds to conquer. 

With our knowledge of the cartli miv geograpliy hooks must 
alter. A comparison of the gazetteers and ‘sclioolbooks on geo¬ 
graphy, and of the maps and globes of the last century and the 
present dny, would bo a fruitful text to tlie preachers of progress. 
They might profitably contrast the two books at the head of our 
Hiiicle, and see how much space old Hakluyt requii'ed for a 
detailed narrative of ail the voyages and taivels of our nation for 


ICOO years, with all manner of occessoi 7 matter, such as volumi¬ 
nous charters, correspondence, &c., in comparison with the scope 
required by Mr. iknigbt s corps for the record, not of personal 
travel with all its adventures, but of the known facts of geography 
in our time. By common consent this ‘‘ Cyclo^tedia of Geo¬ 
graphy*’ seqms to be an excellent work. Our^best previous 
re^urcc was the Oeographie* of the French Academy, which 
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supplied much (and especially about Spain) in which we were 
deficient; but that work, as it stands on the shelves of English 
libraries, is now nearly twenty years old from its close. The 
new “Dictionary of Geography” before us took its rise in the 
“ Penny Cyclopiedia,' where the department of geography was 
particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multi¬ 
tude of facts of all magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and 
recorded by the penmen of the camp ami the ship, have been 
carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the I'ichest we 
have. Another generation will see what is sent home by the 
world's rovers to s^YelI the ne.vt geucratiou's*new ftyclopicdias. 




Art. V.—The Galas Tragedy. 


Jean Galas, ct sa l^amille, Etude Hisior'npie d'ajyres Ics Docu> 
menta Ori;iinau,v, suivic des Dt'pcches da Goiiite Saint-Flo 
rentin, Ministre Secretaire d’Etat, t(’c. Par Atbanase Co- 
querel Eils, J'asteur Sulfnigant de 1‘Eglise Refonnee de 
Paris. Paris: Joel Cherbuliez. 


I T happens, from time to time, that the world is called upon to 
alter or reverse one of its settled judgments on some character 
or event of the past time. Some new evidence tnrns up, of the 
old facts arc more carefully and critically imiuirod into, and the 
result is that the traditional view of the case has to be modified 
or corrected. This is the legitimate advance of knowledge. This 
is the way in which history can take its place among the pro¬ 
gressive studies; and to make such a discovery is one of the 
most prized reward:^ of its critical study. 

A very ditferent complexion belongs to those'fluctuations of 
the popular taste which dispose it at one time to admire, and 
soon again to hate, the same objects. This mutability of opinion, 
—the “ turba llcmi ” burning the gods which once it worshipped— 
does not operate upon the living hero or statesman ’ only, it is 
extended far back into history. This sliifting of opinion te n 
process, like the other, incessantly at work, and inevitable in its 
operations as the law of elevation and depression in terresteial 
physics. But it is not a legitimate process. It is not one 
worked out by the science of criticism. It is no part of the solid 
victory of the* human understanding. It is rathev the play,,/of 
human passion, and the contessioti of human infirmity. 
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A very remarkable instance of this instability of historical 
belief is brought before us by a hrochxire of a young witer, who 
bears the honoured name of Athanase Coquerel. It offers a com¬ 
plete narrative, far the most complete that has ever been pub¬ 
lished, of the case of Jean Calas, a Protestant, who was executed 
at Toulouse, in 1702, on the charge of having murdered his eldest 
son, but who was afterwards discovered to have been innocent. 
The publication has been called foiiih by perceiving a fashion 
growing up, fii^st in Catholic circles and religious periodicals, 
and extending gradually from them to society at large, of believ¬ 
ing Calas guilty. Tills "view,” which is thus spreading itself to 
the sun, has no foundation on any new documents or facts that 
have only now been brought to light. It is a mere sign of tho 
great general reaction of opinion in Franco—one of the straws 
which show w'hich way tho wind is setting. More than two 

years ago Emile Montegut said {Jievve des Deux Maudes )— 

* 

“ What do you think of the Calas business—what of that of the Che¬ 
valier Labarre ? Arc you for or against the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ? Such is the convereation, full of present meaning, which one 
hears in the salons of Paris^Paris of the nineteenth century.” 


This di.sposition is not mere levity and licklencss, the caprice 
of the mob which turns upon its own idol —odit damnatos —it is 
a part of that general Catholic revival which has been working 
for some years, and whicli, like a fog, is spreading over the face 
of opinion, and giving its own views and altered proportions to 
all objects, past, present, and future. This change of opinion 
about an event which happened nearly one liundred years baek, 
proceeds not from the growth of knowledge on the topic on which 
the opinion is formed, but from the accretion of ignorance. Tho 
facts and proof once known are convincing. ]lut the innocence 
of the unhappy victim is, for reasons which will be seen in the 
following pages, a truth c.vtremely unpleasant to the Catholics. 
If they can only get inquiry stifled and cri4icism gagged, then 
they may safely mivintain their thesis. This application of force, 
however, to drown tho truth of history, is one for which opinion 
in France is not yet ripe, though it is rapidly advancing in that 
direction. M. Coquerel has taken advantage of that I'emnant of 
freedom which is still left to the French writer to publish a clear 
and succinct narrative of the transaction. We have thought it 


worth while to give our readers a very suceinct resume of this 
narrative. Not oifly is this cause ceUhre of the highest interest 
in itself, butdts connexion with existing passions and prejudices 
curiously illustrates the temper and tendencies of French thought 
at, the present moment. * 


^'oulouse, tho theatre of tlfo tragedy, obtained its popular 
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appellation of La Sainte from possessing in the crypt of one of 
its churches the skeletons of seven out of the twelve apostles. 
This extraordinary accumulation of riches justified the inscription 
over the vault in which they were contained:— 

Non est in toto sanctior orbe locus.” 

The sanctity of the locality was not without its influence upon 
the character of the population. From the year J203, when the 
“ genius loci” inspired Saint Dominic with tlie idea of the order 
to which mankind owes the Inquisition, down even to the mui’der 
of General Ramel by the Catholic Royalistj* in \^815, the history 
of the Holy City offers a series of fanatical outbursts and ferocious 
cruelties, which can only bo paralleled in ,ancient F.gypt or in 
modem Turkey. To ascribe these deeds of blood and frenzy to 
thp influence of the Catholic superstition would be an error. But 
it is too true that the priests and minifiters of the religion, instead 
of checking, Imve fomented the savage passions of the multitude; 
instead of disavowing, have adopted their feats of murder, have 
publicly justified them, and endeaY*pircd to make the Church 

responsible for them. ^ • 

One of these achievements of the religious mob of Toulouse 
was enacted in the sixteenth century. In 1502, a Huguenot ])ro- 
cession was acctimpaiiying a corpse to burial, when it was set 
upon, under some pretext or other, by the rabble. The street 
row grow into a general fight. The Reformed population of Tou¬ 
louse, though a considerable body, was vastly outnumbered by 
the Orthodox, and was obliged to entrench itselt in the Hotel de 
Ville, and stand a siege. The besiegers sent the Governor of 
Narbonne to offer terms. The Protestants accepted them. They 
were to march out of their defences, leaving their arms and muni¬ 
tions, and to retire unmolested whither they thought fit. On 
Wliitsuuday, May 17th, the Protestants began tlieir retreat. 
Though they had clioscn the hour of vespers designedly to avoid 
all risk of commotion in the streets, the Catholics obtained^ in¬ 
telligence of the movement, rushed out of the churches, seized 
arms, and massacred upwards of tlmee thousand unarmed men> 
women, and children. 

But this was the work of an ignorant and fanatical populace, 
brutalized by feudal oppression, kindled into momentary rage by 
the armed resistance of their enemies. It was a time of civil war, 
in fact a war in which both parties were equally in ^ wrong. 
Huguenots as well ns Catholics; and the excesses of the victorious 
faction were lamented by all good men, even of tfjeir own party. 

Nothing of the sort. The Church adopted the double crime of 
peijury and teurder. The Parlement of Toulouse instituted an 
annum fMe to commemorate t^e massacre of the‘17th of May. 
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The I’ope (Pius IV.) hiisteued to issue a bull, in which he 
authorized the religious ceremony, and attached indulgences and 
benedictions to it. Two centuries afterwards, 1762, ihefete of 
“ The Deliverance” had its centenary. It was celebrated with 
extraordinary fervour and magnificence. Clement XIII. renewed 
the bull of Pius IV. with ampler privileges. Such is the aspect 
of the Cluirch towards crime, when it is committed in its own 
intei'est. 

The event of which we are about to narrate the chief ijicidents 
fell in the year 1761. There lived at Toulouse a certain Jean 
Calas. He kept a respectable draper's shop in one of the prin¬ 
cipal streets of the city—Grande Hue dcs Filetiers, No. 16. . Ho 
had been forty years established in business ; his age was sixty- 
three, his character simple, his dealings honest, his habits in¬ 
dustrious, and his unassuming virtues those which were hereditary 
in the families of the Protestant bourgeois. The piety of tlie 
Protestants of that ago had lost its har&hncss, without abating 
its grave sincerity. Calas was known among his neighbours as 
uniting steadiness to his inherited religious principles with entire 
tolerance towards his Catholic fellow-citizens; a tolerance which 
was very far from being i‘eciprocal, and which was rare in pro¬ 
vincial towns in those days, and, indeed, is far from being 
universal in these. He was, in consequence, generally respected, 
and among his co-rcligionists enjoyed, like Isaac WaltoUi a 
consideration far above his worldly rank. Limited as were his 
means, we find him admitted to the society and friendship of the 
petite noblesse of Languedoc, and even connected with some of 
them by marriage. 

His family consisted of his wife, who was eighteen veal's 
younger than himself, and who appears, by her conduct during 
her examination, to have been a woman of strong sense and 
superior character, six children, and one maid-servant. Of the 
children four were sons, Marc-Antoine, .lean-Pierre, Louis, Jean- 
Louis-Douat, and two daughters, Anne-Hosc (jnd Anne. 

The eldest son, Marc-Antoine, with whom we are principally 
concerned, was, in the year 1701, twenty-eight years old. He 
had been a law-student at the University, and taken his Bachelor’s 
degree. He had what is described ns a taste for letters, which 
seems rather to have been a taste for a sauntering, easy life, and 
a decided distaste for the shop. But no one could, in France, be 
admitted to the bar without a certificate of Ci^olicity, signed by 
the cur6 of the parish. These tyrannical regulations, by which 
the professioiis and many of the trades were closed to the Pro¬ 
testants, were somewhat alleviated in practice by the good-nature 
of many curds, who used to sign these certificates without inquiry, 
os matters of course. In the present case, however, the curd hod 
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refused to give the voucher without an attestation signed hy a 
priest, to certify that Marc-Antoine had confessed to him. This 
disappointment had soured the temper and broken the spirits of 
the youth. He became moody, silent, irritated against the present, 
and without prospects for the future. He took no part in the 
amusements whicli the household shared together, and sate by, 
not joining in any conversation which might be going on, but 
appearing occupied with some thouglits of his own. He read a 
good deal, and was often heard to comment on the excuses for 
suicide urged by Plutarch and Montaigne. 

The maid, .loaune Viguier, was a zealous Catholic, but had 
lived twenty-three years in the family, and brought up the 
children, to whom slie was much attached. Her zeal for their 
spiiitual interests had induced her to* attempt their conversion. 
She had succeeded with one member of the family only—the only 
one without character or good sense^the third son, Louis. These 
endeavours, however, were but additional evidence of her zealous 


devotion to the family, to whom slie adhered through their 
terrible trials with a steady iidclity which wtis rare, even in those 
days, and in the southern provinces, whiolf retained more of the 
old-fashioned manners than the north. 


Such was the personnel of the family at the time when the 
tiuiet course of their existence was broken by a catastrophe so 
sudden and undeserved, at the same time so blighting and irre¬ 
trievable, as to excite the compassion and sympathy of all suc¬ 
ceeding ages in the highest degree of which our nature is 
capable. 

The following account of the facts is contained in a letter 
written by Madame Galas herself, for the information of a friend 
of the fainily. Its natural and simple language, and tho sup¬ 
pressed anguish of spirit which it reveals, make it more touching 
than the most highly-coloured narrative could be. 


“ I herewith send you an exact and true statement of our unhappy 
business, as it happened. 

“ On the 13th of October, an evil day for us, M. O. La Vaisse 
arrived at Tonlouse, from Bordeaux, on a visit to his parents. He 
found they had left town for their eountry box, and he endeavoured in 
vain to hire a horse to take him out. Between four and five in the 


afternoon he came to our house. My husband said to him, that as he 
was not leaving the city, it would give us great pleasure if he would 
sup with us. He readily consented, and came up stairs tp see me. 
Alter the first compliments were past between «8, lie said, J am 
coming to supper with you; your husband has asked me.* I expressed 
ray satisfaction, and left him for a few minutes, to give some orders *in 
consequence. When I went down stairs, I found my ddest son alone 
in the shdp, selted, in a very absent mood apparently. • 1 requwted 
him to purchase some Koquefort cheese for supper. This was bis 
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ordinary province, as he knew more about cheese than any of the 
others. 1 then ascended again to the room Avhere 1 had left M. La 
Yaisse, who soon took his leave. 

“ Ho returned at supper-time (seven o’clock), and we all took our 
places. The conversation during the meal turned on indifferent matters 
—the antiquities at the Hotel de Yille, &c. After supper, which did 
not last very long, my unhappy boy (Marc-Antoine, the eldest son) 
rose from table, as tisual, and went towards the kitchen. The 
servant asked liim, ‘ Arc 3 'ou cold, Monsieur I’ainc ?’ * Not at all,’ he 

replied, ‘ I am burning liot.’ We remained seated at table a very 
short time longer, and then passed into an adjoining room, and coa- 
tinued the conv^rsatioh. My younger son fell asleep, and about three- 
quarters after nine, or towards ten o’clock, M. La Yaisse took his 
leave. We wakened up Pierre, who went down staira with a light iu 
his hand, to show M. La Vaissc out. 

“ A moment after we heard their cries of alarm, and my husband 
ran down to see what was the matter, 1 rcmainiiig, all trembling, in 
the passage at the head of the stairs, not daring to go down, and not 
knowing what it could mean. 

“ At last, as no one returned, I ventured down, and at tlie foot of 
the stairs encountered JL La \''aisse, and asked him hurriedly what it 
was. He only replied by urging me to go up stairs again; and he 
went up with me, but lett me iinmediately. 1 did not know what to 
do, so I called to Jeannette, and sent her down to .see what had 
happened. As she did not return, 1 went down again myself; and 
what was my honw when I saw, great (led! my dear sou stretched 
upon the ground! I did not .suj)poso he was dead, so I ran for a bottle 
of Reine de Hongrie^ supposing that ho wt^s taken suddenly faint, and 
did everything I could think of to revive him, not being able to 
persuade myself tliat it was liis dead body which I had before me. 

“ IVIoanwhile the surgeon had come in, without my seeing that ho 
was there, till I found him telling me that ray pains wore of no use, 
for that he vvas dead. T pci-sisted in asserting that ifc could not be so, 
and implored him to use all his efforts to save him. He did so, to 
appease me, but in vain. All this time my husband was leaning 
against a desk, in a state of desperation. My heart was tom in two 
between the sad sight of my soti stretched dcatl before me, and the 
fear of losing my husband, who abandoned himself to son'ow, and 
would listen to no consolation. They made us go upstairs; and 
in that state wo were when the officers of justice caqio and ar« 
rested us. ' 

“This is, word for word, what happened. May the Almighty, who 
know'S our innocence, punish me eternally if 1 have exaggerated or 
diminishecl one iota, or have not told the pure truth, I am ready to 
seal this truth witK my blood. 

“ Your very humble and veiy obedient servant, 

' “AnIYE ]^SX CaBIBEIi CAliAS.” 

The, mother confines her statement to what she herself saw. 
Prom the depositions of other witnesses taken at the time, we 
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can fill up what is wanting to complete tho story of the events in 
the Bue des Filetiers. 

When La Vaisse returned to supper at seven o’clock, Pierre 
Galas who had been out along with him, shut and ban-ed the 
outer door of tho house towards the street. This circumstance, 
which was uftenvards construed as premeditation of crime, ex¬ 
plains itself by the ordinary practice of the shops, where the 
front door was invariably fastened while the family were at meals. 

After retiring from the supper-table tho party spent about two 
hours in chatting in* tho adjoining parlour, Madame Galas work¬ 
ing at her embroidery the while. When*they* came to wake 
Piorre, on La Vaisse’s departure, the young man tried to deny that 
ho had been asleep. They rallied him playfully on it, and the 
ndieux were mirthful and gay; tho last time that gaiety visited 
that household. Peath was already within the walls. 

When TiaVaisso, accompanied b\^ Pierre, reached the bottom of 
the stairs, ho noticed tliat the door leading from the passage into 
the shop was o])t‘n, ■which, it seems, was unusual, and raised a 
momentary suspicion that some person had got into the shop who 
liad no business thore. Pierre went in*to fook. The first object 
that met his eye was the body of his brother suspended by tho 
neck .against tho inner door by which tho outer shop (boutique^ 
communicated with an inuer store-room {mcujmiu). Across the 
two leaves of this folding-door, as it stood open, the nnhappy 
suicide had placed a long billet of wood, and suspended himself 
by a cord and running knot. Pieire took hold of his brother’s 
baud, on which the body began to swing, and the two then called 
out for help. Jean, the father, came down instantly, and seeing 
what had happened, seized the corpse in his arms. Tho round 
billet of wood, thus relieved of its burden, rolled off tho top of 
tho doors, and fell to the ground. He deposited the body on the 
flooi’, and .slipt tlje knot, crying out to J’ien'e, “ Bun for Ga- 
moire.” Camoiro was a surgeon who lived in tlio neighbourhood. 
Pierre and I.a Vaisse both rushed out, and returned with a young 
man, a pupil or apprentice of the surgeon. 

As soon as Jean Galas came to undebitand what had happened. 
Ids first,thought was for the honour of his dead son and the 
family. “ liCt no one know,” he cried, “that he has died by his 
own hand.” La Vaisse was easily enjoined to secrecy on this 
point. This deception may have given an unfavoura^ colour 
to the case, but it was extremely natural, if npt excuso^t^ when 
we recollect the hideous barbarity of tho i’rench law ofsuicide. 

Such were tho uecurrenoes within the house. Misery enough 
for the affiicte^ family. But this was hut the beginning of sonrow. 
Outside the house, in the street, a considerable assemmoge of the 
curious had gathered. Misfortnilb must never expect Sympathy , 
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or commiseration from a crowd. They began, as usual, to indulge 
in liberal commentary on the enigmatical proceedings within the 
house. 'The usual uncharitableness of such remarks was, in this 
instance, inflamed by the ardent hatred of French Catholics 
against a I’rotestant. The ingenuity and malice of an individual 
con Id not have deliberately invented a fiction more plausible or 
more destructive to its object than that which grew up sponta¬ 
neously from the passions and imagination of tliis street-mob. 
It only needed to be suggested, and tliese Catholics were sure, that 
the Protestant parents had murdered their son. Put with what 
motive ? why,« of course it was to prevent him from turning 
Catholic. It is the business of justice to crush such scandal, 
and to sift facts without regard to what may be the popular cry. 
“Vanfc voces populi non sunt audiendie,”is a maxim of the Homan 
law. In this instance the magistrate caught eagerly at the sug¬ 
gestion, and thenceforth all tiie eflbrts of law were bent towards 
getting up a plausible proof of a suggestion which had this 
chance origin. 

The public of Toulouse,'as w’ell as the administration of justice, 
botli civil and criminal,' “■ haute et basso,” was in the hands of a 
municipal council, locally elected. These eight councillors, or 
aldermen, formed a court, styled “ the Consistory,” each member 
of which was called a “ Capitoul,” (t.c., member of the chapter, 
capitidnm). Out of the total number of eight Capitouls, the 
majority were changed, or re-elected annually. But two or three 
of the body were usually persons who had purchased their place, 
according to the custom which prevailed in Franco before the 
Revolution. These held their post for life. This of course 
gave these “ tituhu* Capitouls,” so they were styled, a very great 
ascendancy over their annual colleagues. One of these titulars 
at the present juncture was David de Beaudiiguc. This man was 
not a villain, though he has been made to play that part in some 
of the tragedies founded ou this history. He was one of those 
self-iinpoiiant oflicials, to whose well-meaning zeal so much of 
the evil which takes effect in the world is owing. As a police- 
officer he was in his place. The impetuous restlessness of his 
temperament, even in this capacity, made him perpetually over¬ 
step the line of usefulness. Such a man is always dangerous 
except when kept under the strict control of a superior. But as 
a magistrate, with supreme control over the persons and property 
of otl^e*^ there exists no form of character more pregnant of 
im'schief to society. He is ready to become the instrument, and 
always a most energetic instrument, of the reigning prejudice or 
passion. In the present case, the Catholic fanaticism of Toulouse 
was the stom that swept him away. He.came into it with all the 
violence of his character, and displayed, in hunting the Galas to 
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the death, as much blind passion and ferocious determination as 
if, instead of judge, he had been a party having a private injury 
to revenge. 

David had been roused from his first sleep by the commotion 
which began to spread through the city. He Jiurried to the spot 
with the watch, ordering at the same time a physician and two 
surgeons to be fetched. His first measure was to arrest Pierre 
Calas, who had remained downstairs witlx the body while the 
parents had withdrawn above. He then, without any of the for¬ 
malities wlxich the law required, or any examination of the pre¬ 
mises, ordered off the body of iVtarc-Antouxe tr^ the Hotel de 
Ville, and proceeded to aiTest Monsieur and Madame Calas, the 
maid Jeanne, Ln Vaisse, and a friend of the family named 
(Ju/.eing, who had come to the house on heainng the terribhs news. 
The pai'cnts of the defunct, absorbed in grief, supposed that they 
wei'c being conducted to the Hotel^tle Ville to depose to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the suicide. Pierre was about leaving a caudle 
burning in the passxige, that they might find a light on their 
return. David, with a sarcastic leer at his simplicity, bade him 
put it out, “ They would not get home qgnui so soon.” 

11 is obvious how this precipitate arivst, and the neglect of an 
examination of the spot, xvas calculated to prejudice the case of 
tlic Calas family. It is possible that a proper scrutiny at the 
time would have establi.shod at once the fact .of self-murder. 
tSome essentials of the evidence were iiTetrievahly lost. Such 
was the hurry of the proceedings, that David did not even stay 
to ascertain the name of Cazuing, but described him in the 


dred hands, perfectly well known in Toulouse. One of David’s 
colleagxics ariived while he was making out this proces, and 
seeing the trembling eagerness of the zealot, ventured to suggest 
a little more patience and caution. “ Je prend tout sur moi," 
was the reply; " e’eat ici la cause do la religion,” 

We sli«dl not follow step by .stop the subsequent hearings of 
the five accused, for such they now were, before the Consistory. 
The procedure of a French court of jxistice before the Revolu¬ 
tion seems to have been arranged, not with a view of eliciting 
truth, but with that of securing condemnation. In the procts- 
Cahis, even this iniqxiitous system would have failed of its pur¬ 
pose. It required all the address and management of Davi d to 
get up a case sufficieutly plausible to obtain sentenfS^Sjjfkinst 
his victims. The prisoners xvere kept in close confinement, npt 
allowed to communicate witlx their friends outside, and conse¬ 
quently unable to instruct counsel for their defence. The 
daughtci'S Calas, and Louis, emjtloyed an advocate. But not 


px’occs-vcrbal, as “ xxn espece d’abb^." This “ sort of clergy'raan 
xvas a mamxfactui’er of stufl’s, and, ns an eraplover of several hun 
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only had he no access to his clients, he could not approach the 
tribunal. For there was no public trial. The accused were in¬ 
terrogated separately and secretly by the judges. They could 
produce no witnesses for the defence, nor state anything except 
in answer to a question of the court. The advocate’s part was 
reduced to that of presenting “ memoirs," which it was at the 
judge’s option to treat with neglect. J3ut in tliis case David 
had taken care that not even a “ requete” should reach the bench. 
At the beginning of the process, tlie attorney employed by the 
Demoiselles Calas had filed a bill in the com*t which was calcu¬ 
lated, but apparently not judiciously calculated, to stay the pro¬ 
ceedings. So irritated was David at this attempt to arrest his 
course, that he employed all his credit to get the attomey, Dr- 
roux, cashiered. lie did. actually succeed in getting him sen¬ 
tenced to a pubUc apology, and three months’ suspension. After 
this it became impossible foj' the friends of Galas to find an 
attomey to act for them. Even the bailifl’s declined the hazardous 
office of serving the memorials which their advocate drew up. 

Notwithstanding all these arruugeraents, the affair did not pro- 
gi'ess rapidly. More fhan thirty witnesses had been examined, 
yet no evidence had been obtained which permitted the Calas to 
be sentenced. It w^as found necessary to have recoui’se to the 
“ monitory." This was a resource of the civil tribunals in cases 
where witnesses w’ere backward. The Attorney-General drew up 
a list of “ presumed facts” of which the Court was in need of 
evidence, which list was addressed to the ecclesiastical authority, 
and by it dispersed to the various parishes, to be read from the 
pulpits by the cures. The monitory so published informed all 
those who fcweia hy hearsay or othenoise any of the circumstances 
stated in the requisition, that if they did not appear to disclose 
what they knew before cither the magistrate, or the cure of their 
parish, they rendered themselves liable to excommunication. 
One of the rules for drawing up tliis terrible document in point 
of form required that it should always summon witnesses on both 
sides—for the defence as well as the prosecution. This provi¬ 
sion was necessary, because the tribunals in those days adhered 
rigorously to the maxim of the Boman law, that no witness can 
bo heard who offers himself. (Testis se offerens repellitur a tes- 
timonio.) As the accused themselves were not allowed to call 
witnesses, none could appear for the defence at all, were tlie 
monitory so worded as to cite them for the prosecution only. 
In the 'pw^fwnt esfie the Attorney-General, with flagrant ille¬ 
gality^, drew np his requbition in this partial form. 

Meanwhile the passions of the populace were further appealed 
to by the aid of religion. It was d^rmined to give'Marc-Antoine 
a public fua’eral. The Attom^-General, by cnllusion with the 
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Capitouls, demanded, in the Ring’s name, an order for interment 
on the ground that “ nne fonle de motifs le rendent nocessairo.” 
As proper means Iiad been taken to guard against decomposition, 
there were no other motives that could reasonably be alleged. 
David, and one of his colleagues, took an opportunity when the 
rest of the consistory were absent, and they found themselves 
alone with two of their assessors of whom they were sure, to 
make an order to that effect. They then engaged the cure of the 
parish of St. Etienne to undertake tlie ceremonies. Accordingly 
the body of a Protestant and a suicide was buried with all the 
honours of the Catholio Church, attended Jby alj the clergy in 
Toulouse. It shows the temper of the people, that one of the 
lay confraternities, called the “ White Penitents,” attended the 
procession in their colours, on the psetext that the “ martyred" 
Marc-Antoine had entertained the idea of joining theii- society. 
After this one roads Avith satisfaction, in the Monlteur of 8th 
Avril. I7i)2, in the decree suppressing tlie confraternities through¬ 
out Franco, that tlie part played by the “ Penitents Blancs” in 
the aftiiir of Cains is recited as one of the motives of the sup¬ 
pression. j » . 

By these means a mass of evidence Avas sloAvly gathered Avbich 
enabled the Capitouls to jiroceed to judgment. Not that any 
neAv facts, cither direct or circumstantial, belonging to the tragedy 
of October Idth had been collected. The depositions are a mass 
of suspicions and hearsays, proving only the general animosity 
with Avhich the Protestants Avero habitually regarded by their 
neighliours, and pointing constructively to the conclusion that 
the heretics thought any crime, even assassination, permissible to 
prevent the conversion of one of their body to the Catholic faith. 
From this premiss the inference was, that on the 13th October, 
1762, Jean Calas, aided and abetted by his Avife, his son Pien-e, 
his servant Jeanne Vignier, and the young La Vaisse, had mur¬ 
dered his eldest son, Marc-Antoine. 'There Avas no evidence what¬ 
ever for the murdef, but the particular fact was thought to be 
sufficiently proved, because the general doctrine of the Protes¬ 
tants had been presumptively established. The accused were 
not proved guilty, but they hod been rigorously excluded from 
offering any evidence of their innocence. It was not to be en¬ 
dured that heretics shonld be allowed to say that one who had 
received from the Church the honours of a martyr had been a 
suicide. Nor, indeed, in the excited state of populiur feeltfig, 
could any witness bavo dmred, eAren if the citation had^BVRk so 
ii'amed as to have admitted it, to depose in favour of the accused. 
There were, indeed, two persons who could and would have oome 
forwtu^ to affirm on oath the innocence of Calas and his wSb. 
These two persons were La Yaisse^ond the maid Jeanne YigniMr, 
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The pi'osccutoi’s were, indeed, much embarrassed by having 
arrested these two persons, and by having included them in the 
charge. Jeanne Viguier was a devout Catholic, wJio liad been 
tlie means of converting one of her young masters, Louis Galas, 
and was supposed to have been urgent with Mavc-Antoiue to 
follow his brother’s examj)le. The absurdity of the supposition 
that she had aided in murdering Marc-Aiitoiue, to prevent his 
conversion, was glaring, and the obvious mode of removing it 
would have been to have silently released her. But had she been 
released, she would have immediately appeared in quality of 
witness to prqve that she had never quitted the Cains, f.ither 
and mother, for an instant, fi'om supper-time to the discovery of 
the body, and it would have been impossible to bring them In 
guilty. 

As to the state of opinion in Toulouse, it was now the fijved 
belief of the whole city that cne of the articles of the Protestant 
creed required all Protestants to put to death any member of 
their body who became a convert to the Church Catholic; that 
their own parents were bound to denounce them, nay to aid, if 
required, in their exet*irti/)n. It was further affinned by those 
who pretended to know, that on the morning of the 13th, an 
assembly of Protestants had been held in a house which they 
named, at which the assassination of hlarc-Antoine had been 
resolved in solemn conclave. One of the depositions bearing 
on this charge may be selected as illustrative, not only of the 
evidence in this case, but of the sort of evidence admissible under 
the system of secret interrogatory practised in the French Courts 
before the Revolution:— 

“ Pierre Lagiryc, mastcr-tdlor, Gist witness, declares, that he //ad 
itfrom one Bonnemaison, that he, the said Bonnemaison had heard say, 
that a labourer of Caraman, on hearing of the affair of Galas, had said, 
that there was nothing strange in it, for that five or six persons had 
been made away with at Caraman in the same fashion.” 

Evidence enough of this sortJind been got, and public opinion 
in Toulouse was not only ready, but impatient, for a severe sen¬ 
tence. Accordingly, on November 18th, the Capitouls met, and 
proceeded to what was called a preliminary sentence, whicii 
condemned Jean and Madame Galas, with' their son Pieire to 
the rack (/ivestion ordinaire et extraoi'dinaire), and LaVais-so and 
Viguier to be “ presented." This presentation consisted in attach¬ 
ing thfTipfeMons to*tho instrument of torture, and making eveiy- 
preparation for proceeding, and in that position interrogating 
them. 

The sentence was immediately read to the victims. They 
appealed from the sentence of ^e Consistory to the higher court, 
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tlic rarlement. Their appeal was met by a counter appeal on 
the part of the Attorney-General, an appeal a minima, i.e., on 
the ground that the sentence on the two last criminals was too 
light. 

The Varlement of Toulouse I'ankcd as* the second Supremo 
Court of justice iii the kingdom. The Chambre do Tournello, so 
called because the counsellors sate in it in rotation, was a Board, 
or Judicial Committee of Magistrates for the hearing of criminal 
appeals. It consisted apparently of fifteen members, though only 
l;j sat and voted on this appeal. None of these magistrates 
hear names of historic note, though many,of tl^m were men of 
higli consideration in Languedoc. Under such a system, how¬ 
ever, where offices were purchased, and the magistracy vied with 
each other in truckling for uiinisteriabfavours, tlie highest names 
give no secui’ity for justice or even for common integrity. Those 
wlio know anything of the lustor^ of tlie provincial Parlcmcnts 
M'ill be pre])arcd lo find tliat the magistracy of Toulouse did but 
swim with the stream, and fall in with all the prepossessions and 
passions of tlie bourgeoisie, 

Jt will be unnecessary to go over a^faiu tlie pleadings before 
the Chamber, as the depositions which had already been taken in 
the court below were put in in the higher court, and nothing 
material was added. The accused had liere, however, the advan¬ 
tage of counsel. They could not have had an abler advocate 
than M. Sudre. Combining a thorough knowledge of the civil 
law with u classical ttistc, the pleadings which he drew up for 
the defence arc in the best style of the French bar, and far supe¬ 
rior in their chastened reserve to the exaggerated and tumid pro¬ 
tocols which were put forth at a later period of the affair, when it 
l»ad begun to attract the attention of Europe. T'hey do not 
appear to have produced any cftect upon the magistrates. One 
member of the Chamber only, M .de La Salle, was, at an early period 
of the trial, convinced of the innocence of the unhappy Galas, 
and was courageous enough to brave public opinion in the en¬ 
deavour to save them. Ho was ei^sily put aside by his colleagues, 
not by argument, but by the simple sarcasm, “ Ah, Monsieur, 
vous etes tout Calas!" What courage it reijuired to bear even 
this useless testimony to truth may be conceived from the fact 
that M. Sudre, for bis generosity in undertaking the defence of 
the helpless, lost all his practice at the bar, no one daring to 
employ a barrister who had so seriously compromised himself. 

After ten grandes seances*' the court pA)ceede^KNkliver 
judgment. M. de La Salle, from highly conscientious motives, 
abstained from voting, as having already taken a part out* of 
couil;. Of tlvB thirteen judges who voted, only seven voted for 
the extreme sentence of the law. This would have saved the 
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prissoncr, as the 4aw required au absolute majority of the chambei'r 
Upon tliis Uio senior magistrate present, out of complaisance to 
the court, transferred his vote, and the required majority was 
obtained. 

The sentence condemned Jean Galas— 

“1. To the rack (la question ordinaire et extraordinare) to draw 
from him a confession of his crime, and a betrayal of his accomplices. 

“ 2. That in his shirt, head and feet bare, he should be drawn from 
prison to the cathedral, and there on his knees, at the principal entrance, 
with a candle of wax two pounds weight in his hands, he should dc> 
mand pardon for^his cijme of God, the king, and the laws. 

“ 3. That he should then be replaced in the cart, and taken to the 
Place Saint-Gcorges, where he should be stretched on a wheel, and 
have his arms, legs, thighs, apd ribs broken by the executioner. 

4. That he should then be laid upon his back, with his face 
toward heaven, to live as long as it should please God to give him 
life in pain and repentance for his crime and misdeeds, and to serve as 
au example of terror to other malefactoi’s.” 

This sentence was pronounced March 9, 17G2, and executed 
the following day. , • 

The horribld details of Uie torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
by rack and by water, are given at length in the oflicial proccs- 
verbal. Human nature shrinks before the I’epetition of them. 
Suffice it to say that the spirit of the heroic victim triumphed 
over his moilal agonies, and that the butchers, assisted by the 
exhoitations of two .Tacobiu friars, only extorted a consistent and 
unwavering declaration of innocence. In the hideous interro¬ 
gator)' between the patient and his judges we have no difficulty 
in recognising nn error on the one side endeavouring in vain to 
find any gi'ounds on which to establish itself; .on the other, the 
integrity of innocence reproducing itself in every form, and under 
the most terrible test to which human nature can he subjected. 
When brought out on the suaifold for the final scene of brutality, a 
single cr}' escaped hi.s lips at the first blow out of the eleven, each 
one of which broke a hone. He eq^ured the rest without a murmur. 
When stretched out in the manner proscribed by the sentence, not¬ 
withstanding the double torture and the breaking of his limbs, life 
was still so tenacious iu the man of sixty-four, that he lingered in 
his agony for two hours. At the expiration of this time the execu¬ 
tioner had orders to pat a period to his sufferings. At this moment 
David, who had presided at the torture, and had been watching 
the suto^ent proceedings, unable any longer to control his rage 
and disappointment at not havi^ extracted a confession, rushed 
tow’ards him on the scaffold, “ Wretch, you have but a moment 
ma|^4o live 1 Confess the intth!” Colas, unnbla,tp ^ak, hut 
sluing his'faculties perfectly, made a sign in tlie negative with 
his head, and the executioner pht the cord round his neek. 
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It is some consolation to outraged humanity to record the 
end of David. As light was gradually thrown upon this horrible 
perversion of justice, David found himself become the object of 
universal detestation. In 17G5 ho was turned out of the Capitulate. 
The horrors of his situation deranged his mind. He thought 
ho saw gibbets and executioners on eveiy side of him. He 
■was taken home to his native place for the benefit of the air. 
He threw himself out of window once, but without fatal conse¬ 
quences. Though carefully watched, he managed to evade his 
keepers a second time, and killed himself by throwing himself 
from a window, crying out tlie name of Calati! • 

In relating the fate of the wretched Capitoul, we have antici¬ 
pated. We return to the year 1702. 

It had been thought advisable to tttke the case of Jean Calas 
lirgt, separate from the othere, as it was expected the torture 
would wring from him such a confession as would furnish a 
better ground of proceeding to their condemnation than as yet 
existed. The heroism of the father saved his family. The day 
after the oxeoutiou, the Procureur-General,* “ce Proonreur de 
Betdzebuth,” Voltaire called him in the‘Sirven affair in 1770, 
moved the court to proceed to sentence the rest of the prisoners. 
He demanded that Madame Calas, her son, and La Vaisse should 
be hung, and Jeanne Viguier confined for life in the prison of- 
the asylum, after having been present at the execution of her ac¬ 
complices. On the 18th March the court pronounced its decision. 
This w’as—against Pierre Calas, banishment: against the other 
three, a verdict of acquittal. It is evident from this sentence that 
the judges had already begun to feel a suspicion of their enror. 
I’or if Pierre had been guilty as an accessary to the murder of 
his brother, he should not have been let off with banishment. 
And if he was not accessary, for what crime was the penalty of 
banishment inflicted ? And ^s he and the other three were not 
accessary to the murder, we are to suppose that a man of sixty- 
four had, unassisted; strangled a vigorous young man of twenty- 
eight, without his even being abhi to make sufficient resistance 
to alarm the rest of the household. This second sentence is the 
severest censure on the first. 

Such was the tragedy enacted in Toulouse. Let us turn to. 
the effect produced as it came to be known beyond the walls. 

On the Protestants of France it produced the utmost degree of 
consternation. The odious horrors of the torture and execution 
of an innocent man, and the blind violence t^th whitti nik de- 
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struction nt all hazards had been pushed on, struck tlic imagina¬ 
tion with awe. But more than even this were they alarmed by 
finding the whole of the Itcfoniied churches publicly charged in 
an official document, autheiilicatod by the Church, with holding 
the docilrine that it was the duty of parents to assassinate tiieii: 
children if they showed a disposition to become Catholics. They 
thought themselves obliged to obtain a solemn disavowal of the 
tenet, signed by the “ Venerable Company of the Pastors, &c., of 
the Church at Geneva.” And they further engagQ/1 tlie most ac¬ 
credited name among the Irencli Hcformecl, the ifluslrious l*aul 
Kubuut, Pastoivof the Desert, to put fortJ* a “ Memorial” in their 
defence. Tins defence, entitled “ La Calomnic Confoiiduc,” is, in 
the opinion of AI. Caqucvcl, not the production of Paul Bahaut 
himself. He was led to'this conclusion hy the style of tlie 
pampldet, which is spirited, dciiant, and tinged with the dcfda- 
matorv rlietoric of the man of letters of that ago. Such was not 
the attitude of the Befonned religion in Franco in the eighteenth 
century. The French Protestants were terrified at the pluck of 
their own a 2 >ologist, and -hastened io let him know that they 
found his pampl)lct “ t()o •severe.” Too severe on the murderers 
of Calas ! To what can a few gonei'ations of unresiste<l and 
hopeless oppression bring a feeble and ])erscciited class or sect of 
men ? We may not taunt those unhappy “ slieep in tiic desert” 
with pusillanimity. But it is too true that the vigour and life 
of the Huguenot body had quitted their country at the time of the 
revocation of the Kdiet of Nantes. Those who stayed hehind had 
to drain to the dregs the bitter cup of insult and humiliation. 
They voluntarily accepted their lot, and their submission pro¬ 
duced its natural effects on their cliaraeter. We arc reminded of 
the description given of them in the indignant appeals f>f 8aurin 
to these Nicodemites, ns ho culls them, who, by remaining at 
home, had sacrificed their conscience to their interests. 
Saurin repi'oacljcs them with betraying their God and their 
brethren. It would be more true to say that they were unfaithful 
to th(^n;selvcs. They had, likeiill defeated parties, lost the con¬ 
sciousness of being in ihc right, and seemed to cling to their 
creed rntljcr from a stupid tenacity than from conviction. They 
justified their oppressors, and really thought it treason” to com¬ 
plain. Wc must ascribe to this entire subjugation to the opinion 
of the majority the fact, tliat many Protestants in France at first 
expressed their full belief in the guilt of Onlas, 

AirfliJfPthe voite from the Desert dared to call in question was 
thp ascription tci the Protestant body of tlie doctrine of assassi¬ 
nation. Even for this moderate resistance the memorial of Paul 
Baliaut was ordered by the Parlement of Toulouse'to be burnt in 
tlie public sqmirc, and informations were directed to bo taken 
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against all “ concerned in composing, writing, printing, or dis¬ 
tributing the said libel." The sentence on Jean Calas, a sentence 
passed with every solemnity by the second court of justice in 
the kingdom, no Protestant would have ventured to dispute 
the legality of, whatever suspicion he might have nursed in 
private. Put even had tlie Protestants pos.sessed the will, they 
luid not the power to obtain a hearing. It required a mind un- 
snbjugated by the reigning fanaticism, and a voice which could 
make itself hetu'd, in order to bring the murderers of Calas to the 
bar of public opinion. 

About the end of March, 17G'2, a nicrcluqjt of ^larseilles, on his 
way liornefrom Toulouse, stopped at Geneva, paid a visit to Vol¬ 
taire, and gave him an account of the dreadful scene wliich he 
had just witnessed, lie affirmed most emphaticallv that Calas 
was innocent. Over and above the indignation inspired by the 
perversion of justice, there was tlmt in tlie cliaraclor of -tlie busi¬ 
ness wliicli in an especial manner addressed itself to Voltaire's 
interests. The most sincere and disinterested of his feelings was 
lii.s bnniiiig indignation against crimes committed in the name 
of religion. In the Toulouse tragedy kii had brought home to 
him one of the most atrocious of sue*li crimes on record. And 
tbi.'<, on either alteinative. Was Calas guilty ? Then would be 
beti'iycd a dark and murderous fanaticism lurking among the 
crushed relics of Prencli Calvinism. Was he innocent? Then 
Catholic bigotry had committed in the sight of day an atrocious 
wickedness, which it concerned the honour of the French nation 
to atone for as publicly and fully as lay in its power. With his 
accustomed: energy he set .about obtaining all the information he 
could gatlnir; he spared neither time nor labour, nor any of his 
accustomed artifice, to elicit, to surprise—the truth; writing in 
every direction, checking one correspondent by another. If he 
found one of his informants zealous in the cause of the C^las, 
A’oltaire assumed the tone of ,one who believed their guilt, and 
challenges proof t)f the contrary. It was not long, Imwever, 
before ho saw his own way. '|Jho task of putting the evidence 
in a shape to convince others was "much more serious. For oi^ 
species of proof which had most influenced himself could not be 
represented on paper. This was his experiments, for so we may 
call them, on the two sous. Donat Galas, the youngest, was then 
fifteen; he had been apprenticed to a tradesman at Nimes. After 
the arrest and imprisonment of his family, he was recommended 
to fly the country, as the only way of escaping being,^.-wt’ed jn 
the catastrophe; he took refuge at Geneva; here Voltaire found 
him, earned him home to “ Les Delices,” and kept him with him. 
Dy this meaps he gained a knowledge not only of the young 
man’s own disposition, but of the character of the family, and 
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the interior oconoruv of their household. Had Voltaire found 
in Donat the truces of savage fanaticism and sectarian hatred, 
it would at least Irave given possibility to the crime. He 
recognised, on the contrary, in the family with whose habits ho 
thus made aequaiutance, a gentleness of manners, a respectful 
tolerance towards the Catholic religion, which is most remote 
from such sacrifices to Moloch ns were alleged. In July, I‘ierre 
Calas, having escaped from a Dominican convent at Toulouse 
into which ho had been entrapped, made his appearance at Geneva. 
Voltaire, not content with examining him, placed persons in 
secret espionage near him for four months. His whole conduct 
and language, writes Voltaire, at the couclusiou of this long trial, 
“ sunt de I'innoccnce la plus pure, et de la douleur la plus vroie.” 
The innocence of Calas is not doubtful. Had it been otherwise, 
the result of Voltaire’s experiment upon the sons would have 
been of the greatest weight in,favour of the father, ft may be 
true that it suited Voltaire’s purposes to attack the Ihirlement 
rather than the I’rotestaiits. Diit it was essential to him, if ho 
did engage in a struggle with tlic rarleinent, to be sure that he 
had right on his side l^fore beginning. Had he had a bad case, 
he must have been ignomimously defeated. As it was, with right 
and justice on his side, success was doubtful. 

As soon as he was decided to act, it was necessary to engage 
the co-operation of the AV'id«)w Calas. Droken-heurted by a 
calamity which was irreparable by any human aid, she had retired 
with Jeanne Viguier into the country, in the neighbourhood of 
Montauban. Her only desire now was to drag out in privacy the 
sorrowful remainder of a life whose sunshine had been so cruelly 
extinguished. When she found herself expected to re-appear in 
the w'orld, to undertake the journey to Paris, and the harass and 
shame of a personal canvass, she at first shrunk from the effort 
dem^iuded. Indeed it was a hazardous as well as a diflioult 
tmtci’prise. She had but just escaped, herself and one of her 
.sons, from participating in her husbands tortures and death. 
They might be thought fortunij,*ie in having got off so easily. 
Was she now to confront authority, to levy war against the Par- 
mment of Toulouse, or even against the Capitonls ? The same 
credit and influence which had been used to procure the unjust 
verdict would he exerted with tenfold force to sustain it. 

Voltaire better understood the risk run in the attempt than 
Madame Calas herself. He knew that now the whole strength of 
the Ciiascb would be engaged to uphold the unjust Judgment, 
and with the more pertinacity iKwause they knew it to have been 
uujnst, and its exposure would therefore involve signal disgraiGe. 
But with his farsighted and clear nuderstanding, he htid calculated 
his resources, and saw that it could be done. The closest oaution, 
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liowevev, was necessary. Had it been kuoAvn tliat iladarae Galas 
was in motion, the Attorney-General would have had little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a lettre de cachet, and shutting her up in 
some prison or convent. She went to Paris alone. Hei* means 
were now too narrow—for their fortune Jiad been wrecked by tlie 
imprisonment, and even their'shop pillaged by the mob—for her 
to afford an attendant, and the faithful Jeanne was left at home. 
M. J.a Vaisse, who acted in concert with her, also appeared in 
Paris under an assumed name. Voltaire from a distance watched 
over her proceedings, smoothed her path, and acted as her pro¬ 
tector with that tbouglitful delicacy in whiclj lie was unsurpassed. 
.Thanks to his indefatigable exertions, the lonmy woman soon 
found herself surrounded by friends, and offers of assistance. 
-Ihit this brouglit with it new troubles. Her inexperience of the 
c(^)ital WHS so great, that every friend thougiit himself bound to 
become adviser also. The multitude of counsell<»rs became itself 
an cml)arriissme))t. Voltaires time is now occupied in setting 
aside tlio impracticable proposals of mistaken well-wishers, and 
repairing tlie blunders of officious, but ignorant zeal. His 
activity was incessant, and only e(iualled*hy his sfeadiiioss. The 
fertility of his invention, his iiiexluius^iblo fund of expedients to 
meet every difficulty, wero never more conspicuous than in this 
cause, into whicli ho threw himself with all his soul, 

TJio difficulties were appalling. First, there was the pervading 
official difliculty of getting anything done, wdiioh is multiplied 
tenfold when it is a (picstiou of getting undone that which has 
been done. Not public offices only, and professions, but society,- 
swarms with persons who arc always convinced that an official 
sentence is always a just sentence. Such a one was the Hue de 
Villiu’s, whom Voltaire had endeavoured to enlist in the cause. 
Ho had so far complied ns to make an application to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, that the grounds of the sentence (motifs de I'am't) 
might be produced;— 

“This is as much as 1 considered myself justified In saying to M. de 
Siiiut-Floreutiu.. 1 could not vaiturc to assert that the sentence 
wa\s an unjust sentence, as I have no reason for' thinking it so. Th6 
papers which you have forwarded to me, and which I hereby acknow¬ 
ledge, have not altered my opinion. I wish I may be wrong in believing 
that fanaticism can prompt to any crime. But I cannot supix>se that 
thirteen judges would unanimously condemn a man to the most terrible 
of punishments without a certain assurance of his guilt." 

Those sentiments, which breatlift the refinement and cold good 
.sense of the " highest circles,” were by no means confined to those 
circles. Thcjf w«^ro above all thiags adapted to damp Voltaire, 
who, however he might outrage decency at times, was always alive 
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to^ the proprieties. An anecdote is told by M. Gahcrel 
{l^oltaire Us Generoxs) of a German Baron who happened 
in passing by Geneva to coll at Ferney,‘in tho very height of the 
business. Having just emerged from his patriarchal Schloss, the 
Boi’on was in baronial ignorance of the news of the day. Voltaire, 
who could think of nothing else, immediately inquired, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
que pensez-vous du pauvre Cains, qni a etc roue ?’ 

“ II a etc roue ! Ah ! il faut que go soit un grand coqnin !*’ 

Voltaires indignation may be guessed, and the visitor was 
sunnnarily ejected from Vemey, much to his astonishment. His 
blunder was explained to him at Geneva. He, un his part, liad 
supposed Cains to be some brigand to whom the Lord of Fernoy 
had been administering soignorial jiistiuo. 

The coldness of official persons was not tho only obstacle to ho 
grappled with. The Galas had a scend opponent in tho most 
powerful personage in the realm, the Secretary of State, tlie Conito 
de Saint-Florcntin. His oppositioji was all the more formidable 
that it was veiled under tho cautions and stately reserve of diplo¬ 
matic forms. What may Jiavc been tho minister's policy it is 
impossible to guess.^ « But we now know, from the secret 
despatches, what was not penetrated by Voltaire himself, that 
throughout the affair the Secretary of State was the active and 
interested patron of the enemies of Galas. 

Another danger to be guarded against was the susceptibility of 
the Catholics. Had tho appeal of the Galas for justice boon 
put in its true light, it might easily have been represented on 
the other side as a conspiracy of tlic Calvinists, ami so not only 
the Church, but the wliole Catholic party, have been roused to 
resist it. In drawing up the memorials for tho appellants, Yol- 
tuire had the difficult task of pleading for a ih'oteslant, and before 
Catholic France, such as JiOnis XIV. had left it. His own ac¬ 
count of the nicety of touch tliis required is found in one of the 
letters, published for the first time in I8oC {Lettres IncUlites ):— 

My tlear Tronchin,—I send you the memorifd as I have worded 
it for our Catholics at home; youdseo that, like tho apostle, I make 
mysoll all things to all men. A Protestant, speaking as here in his 
own name, could not, I thought, conceal his creed, but must speak of 
it with modesty, to disarm, if possible, the French prejudice against 
Calvinism. Consider that there are plenty of folks quit^j) ready to say, 
‘What signifies it if they have beaten a Calvinist to death! The 
State has one enemy tlie less!’ Bej^end upon it many a good simple 
cccle sjg,s^c , Blinks thjs. Wc must stop their mouths by a modest ex- 
j)6.sition of W.c reasonable side ^ Protestantism, so stated that tho 
Catjiolic convert-mongers shall continue to cheiish hopes of success.” 

Many other obstacles of n technical nature, sucl^as Ihc dilh- 
culty of obtaining a copy of the original proceedings at Toulouse,. 
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nrose; tlio expense, which was enoi*mous, Voltaire paid ont of 
Ilia own pocket, or by a subscription among his friends; but 
finally they were all surmounted by his address and ardour. On 
tlie 7th of March, three days short of a year since the death of 
Joan Galas, Voltaire had th^gratification of seeing the first step 
towards reparation made. The Conseil ^’Etat, on the motion of 
M. Mariettc, made an order for the review of the case of Jean 
Galas. It had now attracted general attention, not only at the 
bar, and in legal and official circles, but in the court. The Gon- 
soil du lioi was held at Versailles; and we have the following 
nccount from an eye-witness, in a letter dated the,follow'ing day, 
Miii'ch 8th:— 


“ Madame Galas^ affair was decided yesterday in the Council. 1 
uecoinpaniod her to Versailles, as did several other gentlemen her 
friends. She jnet with a most favourable rec(*j>tioii from the ministers. 
She was not obliged to wait anywhere* As soon as ever she presented 
licrself, the doors flew wide open. Every one seemed bent on offering 
her all the sympathy in their power. The Chancellor said to her, 
‘ Your busines.s, Madam, engages all our. thotights. We desire that 
you should receive here all the consolation^for .your troubles which we 
can give.’ She proceeded to tlie gallery, with her daugliters, to see 
tlie king j)a.ss to council. Several of tlic great lords twldrcssed her— 
tlio Due d*A., the Comte do E'oailles, &c. They undertook that the 
king should notice her, and placed her on purpose, 13ut owing to a 
strange accident their design \vas frustrated. For just as the king 
cninc to the place, one of his suite stumbled and foil, and drew all eyes 
upon him.” 


J'liis first (irrfH of the Council, ordering a review, was only the 
first stage, it took twelve months more to carry the ease through 
all the necessary steps. The 4th of Juno, tlio Council having 
reviewed the case, quashed tlie judgment of the Parleineut of 
Toulouse {arret de cassation)^ and ordered a now trial. 

The indignation at 'fonlouse, when the news reached that city, 
was extreme. It vfm indee<l au extreme and rare atrefch of roviil 
power to reverse tlie judgment o% Supreme Court of justice. The 
iiiwyei’s at Toulouse maintained tliat it could not be done. How¬ 
ever, they were obliged to content themselves with muttering this 
eonstitutionnl doctrine, and with making an e.xtortionatc chai'gc 
Ibr certified copies of the proceedings. One religions consolation 
the archbishop (Arthur llichnrd Dillon) indulgently added. To 
reward tlieir Catholic zeal, and console them under their cruel 
humiliation, he permitted each of the counsellor of the^’u-ikMo*ib 
to have mass said at home on Sundays. In the enjoyment of 
these Christian comforts they had notliing to regret, as they said, 
in the business, but not having had the whole five broken on the 
wheel instead of one only. 
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The Couseil du Roi, or Privy Council, having annulled the 
sentence as a court of appeal, sent the case for a new trial beforo 
a court composed of the “ Alaiti'cs des lleqiietes de ITlotel au 
Souverain.” Tliis appears to have been a sort of Palace Court, 
for the trial of causes arising 'within the precincts of the palace 
or royal residence. It^ognizance seems to have been extended, 
on this and rare occiisions, to such cases as the king in council 
pleased to reserve for his own hearing. This second trial was of 
the gi’catcst consequence for clearing the memory and establishing 
the innocence of Jean Calas. Had the proceedings ended in 
annulling the,Toulouse judgmenl, it would have been ccrliiiiily 
pretended that the reversal was uidbiintled. Now the whole 
evidence was gone into afresh, and the Calas were enabled In 
produce evidence for the defence, wliioh the iniquitous procedure 
of the provincial tribunal had not admitted. Thu examination of 
the evidence occupied six sittings of about four hours each, the 
last excepted, which was more lliaii eight. The final sentence, 
in which the forty judges unanimously coucmTcd, was given on 
the (Uh of March, 17H5—the very day tlireo years on wliicb tin? 
original sentence had. keen passed on Ji‘aii Calas. This piece of 
French puerility might bettor have been sjiared. This theatrical 
trick/’ saj's Urimm C'Corresp. Lit.," Mars), “in so solemn a 
business, makes one shudder, as if one was among children play¬ 
ing witli knives and axes." yome of the advisei*s of Madame 


(.'alas, dated with success, urged her to proceed to sue the Par- 
leincnt of Toulouse for damages. This was judiciously prevented. 
Slie received a sum in compensation out of the public piu'se. It 
sounds considerable, hut it was all exhausted in the costly legal 
proceedings which had now spread over three years, besides the 
sums which had been laid out by Voltaire. To the subscription 
which Voltaire opened foreign countries contributed. The Km- 
press of Russia was said to have given 3000 livres. The Englisli 
subscription-list contained nearly one liundred and fifty names, 
headed by those of the Queen and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I^ong belbre ,all the creditors jsiere paid off, these succours were 
exhausted; and it remained for the National Convention in 
—thirty years after the event—^to make this final reparation. On 
the 23rcl Pluviose, the citoycn Bozard made a set harangue before 
the Convention, reciting the whole story, and bringing forward 
some facts which had not been produced on tlm trial, vrith which 
he had been furnished by the surviving members of the fiimily. 
T'hira tlMj last pif.blic notice of the Galas tragedy. 

One reflection is forced upon us by reviewing the share which 
law had in tliis drama. The arm by winch Voltaire fought out 
his success was public opinion. The power by which the Ca¬ 
tholic magistrates of Toulouse had worked was also a public 
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{ipiuion, viz., that of tlie Catholic population of Lanfjuccloc. 
Vollairo was uhlo to upset their judgment by bringing to bear on 
the tribunals a wider and more coniprelieusive publicity. The 
opinion of Kuropc corrected the naiTow bigotry of a remote pro¬ 
vince, Tlio tribunals play a subordinate part throughout. Law 
ai)pcars as the creature and instrument of the public voice, which 
controls and directs its limlings. Instead of waiting to let the 
case be sifted in court, c<>ufi(lent that justice will bo done, the 
])ublic out of doors dictate wh*it view ihe bench shall take. The 
public must assume the oflico of Dicnsl, and labour through the 
evidtuicc, or there is no security that justice ^vill be done. Let 
ns suppose iliat instead of a sceptical and tolerant age, wiili a 
Voltaire to direct opinion, these events had occurred in a reac¬ 
tionary and servile period, when ortliod(.<Ky and the infallibility of 
govj’ruincut were tlie reigning doctriiujs, what possible chance 
wouhl^hen; have been of the vovcu’iial of dean (.'alas sentence? 
The same bigotry wliicli had jiervovted justieo at Toulouse would 
have sanctioned ihc pervorsiou at Paris. The rational and in¬ 
struct'd miunritv would have raised their voice, but it would 
Ijave been heard only in fin unavfiiliiy^'fyid despised protest- 
'Jdjcro has probably been no ago of the bisl^>vy of France hi which 
such a sentence us this passed by the I’ailement of Toulouse 
was impossible. There is hardly any period of that history, besides 
the one in question, when such a conspicuous act of justice to a 
Ih'oti'stant, as the reversal of Galas' sentence, was possible. 

'riius it happened tliat a matter of fact, no more doubtful 
than any of tlio most certain facts in history, became a party 
(luesliou. The inoinory of Calas had been vindicated by Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists. That was quite enough f<H’ the Ca¬ 
tholics. A good Catholic must know^o more in order to form 
liis opinion. It is the churueteristic of Catholicism that it super¬ 
sedes reason, and prejudges nil matters by the application of 
lixod principles. And this habit of mind a Catholic carries with 
him from religion and philosophy into history and matters of 
fact. His question is nut,'‘Is t\ere evidence that this man did 
this thing?*' but-, “which view does the (Jluirch take?" The 
mental habit thus engendered is fatal to truth and integrity, 
M, Coquerel flatters himselli in his closing woifls, that he has 
sot the matter at rest for ever. The writera on both sides, he 
says, had followed the same method. They had repeated, out of 
the histories, the same arguments, the partisans dwelling on those 
which seemed to tell for the accused,—the adnersorie^on fe bgw t 
which made against them. But no one before himself had un- 
dertiikeu to go through in detail the written depositions and th*e 
pleadings of thg advocates. M, Coquerel ought to know his 
coimtryiueu better than to think th^t even demonstrative evidence 
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will procure from Catholic opinion justice for a Protestant. Rea¬ 
sonable and well-informed men of course will see the truth. Rut 
the mass of Catholics are carefully protected from reason and 
information. We have little doubt that as long as the Catholic 
religion shall last, their little manuals of falsified history will 
continue to repent that Jean Cains murdered his son beoauso he 
had become a convert to the Catholic faith. 
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1. Ncue Novellen. Von Paul Ilovse. 18.58. 

2. Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. 2te Aullaj^e. 18.07. 

3. Zwiachen Himmei ur^d Knle. Xon Otto fiiuhvig. yte Auflage. 

1858. 

4. Adam nnd Eva. Von Tlieoilor Miiggo. JS.OB. 

5. Die DoJiiimente. Von Tlieotlor Miiggc. 1857. 

V). Soil und Ilaben. Von Gustav Frcitag. 8to Auflage. 18.’)S. 
7. Die Leute von Scldwi/la. Von Gottfried Keller. 2to Auflage. 

] 8.J8. 


I i^BASMUS I'elates a curious case of mania whiuli afllicted a 
'J young Italian gentleman, who, although he had never been 
in Germany, nor had ever learned German, was suddenly and in¬ 
comprehensibly seized with an irresi.stible tendency to utter 
copious and incoherent phrases, distinctly recognisable as Ger¬ 
man. A celebrated physician was called in. Tlie diwgnosis left 
no doubt that the young geqiHemnri was suffering fro^jj. worms. 
A cure was effected ; hut w'ith the dep.'irture of the entdzoa there 
was a complete and final extinotion of the Gorman idiom. J From 
that moment tlic young gentleman had easier intestines, nnd 
spoke nothing but harmonious Italian. 

Without guaranteeing the physiological accuracy of ,1SIB8 anec¬ 
dote, which is cited by Erasmus somewhere in biji^i^tion in 
i pimese of^edicinfc?, Ave confess that wo should not he muctant to 
see a similar method of cure applied to many of the Gemon 
literati, as, at any rate, u tentative effort to restrain the too 
abundant copiousness of weak and watery idiom ^diich flows from 
that body. ‘ If we are to take the diagnosis of the Leipsic Fair, 
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wo must pronoiinco entozoa to be epideraically rife. How other¬ 
wise can the phenomena bo explained ? How is it tliat with a 
language rich, flexible, potent for every purpose, and with writers 
wliu, as masters of composition, take rank beside the greatest 
names in literature, tlie majority of Germans nevertheless con¬ 
trive to render their noble language tlie most wearisome, the 
most cumbrous, the least intelligible, and-least expressive medium 
for the accurate and delicate communication of ideas and senti¬ 
ment ? How is it tliat, with such models, they have not learned 
the art of writing To b(! geutlomon of somewhat slow, sluggish 
minds is pei’Iiaps their misfortune; hut to btt writiirs deplorably 
dolicit!nt in the first principles of composition is assuredly their 
fault. Koine men pasture on platitudes, as oxen upon meadow- 
grass ; they are at homo on a dead level of commonplace, and do 
not, desire it to be irradiated by a felicity of expression. Jiut if 
they c.'nmot'be lelicilmis, tliey sliwld at any rate be clear; if 
their plirasos an; only approximative, tlieir sentences need not 
ho half a page in length, clause within clause, and encumbered 
with auxiliarios. To write \vcll is an ort; and an art possessed 
by few; but to write decently, ami with cn;.'e: is an accomplishment 
which can ho learned bv all, altliougli it is one not vet mastered 

1) y tho writers to whom we nlluile. 'J’liis is a (lolcct over which 
foroiguers luiirvel, ami cnltivatoil Gormans mourn, Wliere lies 
the ciuise of that (lofe(;t? It cannot lie in the language, since in 

2 ) octry all Germans express themselves clearly, if not always 
felicitously; aufl in tlic prose of the good writers—of wliieh there 
are many—\\c sec how capable tlic language is of crystal clear¬ 
ness, stately largo, delicate expression, or sharp, ra^hd epigram. 
Can tlic cause be the entozoa ? Tiie prescription of that Italian 


physician should be sought for. 

Seriously, no one acquainted with German literature can 
fail to bo struck with the very remarkable latitude which 
is given to had and negligent writing of all kinds. Great 
are the achievemettts of tho German mind, and iucaloiilablo 
the debt which Europe owes to Otermauy. In every department 
of literature, art, and science, lie who has mastered the German 
language finds himself in possession of a key which will unlock 
costly cabinets. Our scholars, our historians, our jurists, our 
philosophers, our men of science, and onr poets, are every day 
learning more and more how to value and how to employ such a 
key. Yet while German thought and Gennan industry have 
enriched Europe in every direction, while GejAiinn literutu«isrisr* 
everywhere held in profound and merited resjieet, there is, ns 
there has always been, a laxity, not to say licence, in German 
style, which nvirs the effect of much good labour, and which 
encourages the publication of n mass of had literature that 
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otherwise would never see the liglit. The reader will of 
course understand that we exclude all those writers who, 
gifted with the talent of expression, or conscious of the 
demands of literature, attend to their diction, ns the painter at¬ 
tends to his colouring. We refer solely to the mass of authors 
to whom the idea of the art of writing being an art, like any 
other, seems never to have presented itself. Much of this must 
depend on the public. If bad writing were severely criticised, 
had writers would diminish. But when the most slovenly and 
imperfect diction will not prevent a writer from gaining a great 
reputation, ercouregement is held out to incompetence and 
indolence. In France, unless a man writes clearly and correctly 
he is not read; if he writes felicitously, he becomes famous. But 
in Germany there is no Si.vere public taste; and Germans seem 
rarely to possess that susceptibility to the delicate shades of (lis- 
tinction on which taste depends. They take things more en bloc. 
The jewelled finger witli a dirty nail docs not shock them as it 
shocks us. If a man has anything to say, they let him say it as 
carelessly as lie pleases. . 

Strangely enough. it ,£ounds, in our ears, when works of 
biography and fiction, such ns schoolboys onglit to be whipped 
for writing, are classed under the head of schbne Littcrntnr —belles 
lettres. An ill-written work of erudition or science unneccssarilv 
taxes the reader, Avho has already enough to do in mastering the 
contents; but in such cases faults of manner arc forgiven for the 
sake of the matter: we know tlint a savant cannot alwavs have a 
talent for expression, and that an able expei-imcnter may bo a 
feeble expositor. Yet even this forgiveness has its limits. We 
have a right to refuse too wide a latitude. If a man is unable to 
write, let him get another to put his ideas in a presentable shape. 
Negligence is an offenceand it is from negligence that so 
many German professore wrjte badly. No one would demand of 
them literary talent; but we may rightfully demand that proper 
respect to literature which would keep them from slovenly, 
obscure wilting. Graces are giiHa: it can no more be required of 
a professor that he should write with felicity than that he should 
cham all beholders with his personal appearance; but literature 
requires that ho should write intelligibly and carefully, as society 
requires that he should wash his face and button his waistcoat. 
The most celebrated of living chemists is also one of the must 
popular writers; we cannot expect that all chemists should have 
'Yifrtrighti^ntellec^.of a Liebig, but wo have a right to demand that, 
as autliors, they should not bestow less pains, less industry than 
he does. The rough draft of MS. which they would send to 
press, ho wnites twice, and even thrice over again, /leyer letting it 
be printed till lie is satisfied tl\at the ideas are clearly expressed. 
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No mail who comes before the public has the right of eluding 
tliis labour and this difficulty. The art of writing is 7iot easy, 
as those know best who have written best. The “ gentlemen 
who write witli ease” are read with fatigue; and Mr. Helps has 
somewhere accounted for tliis fatigue by the admirable sugge.stion 
that bad writers employ many phrases “ in the secret hope that 
one among them may be found to fit.” The difficulty in writing 
is, after having clearly determined rehot you mean, to find the 
expressions which clearly present that meaning, and no more; 
evci v superfluous word is a loss of power, or a loss of clearness. 

Such excuse as may be found for an ill-wril^enwprk of science 
does not exist in the case of a novel or biography. And yet so 
ill-written are the majority of German biographies and novels, 
so unlovely is the greater part of the sihoiic Liiteratur, Hmt the 
siglit of a volume is apt to produce a shudder—a kind of intel¬ 
lectual gooseflesh. Tor the present we will leave the biographies 
in peace, and confine ourselves to the fiction which has recently 
appeared. 

The novels of Germany are singularly inferior to those of 
Trance or England ; indeed, graceful us are yiany of the German 
legends and fairy tales, fiction seems hut little suited to the 
Germ an genius, and novels of real life almost altogether beyond 
its range. Every render kuows how had is the mass of novels in 
England and Trance; how they do but reiieat the conventional 
types of character and incident, in language more or less iu- 
flated and ungrammatical; there can bo no surprise, therefore, at 
finding a German eireulatiug library furnishing the same class of 
works. But Germany is distinguished from I'iugland and Trance 
in this, that whereas these countries produce from time to time a 
really considerable amount of striking fiction, enough to seduce 
even grave readers, and to redeem novel reading iVom the re¬ 
proach which would justly cling to it, were novels of no higher 
yuality than the staple of the library; in Gennany the mass is very 
leehle, and there arg, no novelists who in Eugiaud or Trance 
would be eminent. We do not sty that there are no creditable 
German novels: but wo think every competent critic will allow 
that tlie best of these are of quite a difierent qutdity froin those 
which produce a “ sensation” in Englimd and Trance. And if we 
desired an easy proof of this assertion, we might refer to Treitag’s 
“ Soli und Hubon,” which has been translated three or four times 
in England, and in cheap editions has been largely read; so that 
we may refer to it with some confidence of ^ing u^derstesd 
For half a century no novel has had such a success as this in 
Gcrmwiy. It has already reached its eighth edition, and haS 
been read by " gverybody.” Tills saccess is certainly legitimate. 
Comparing the woi;k with the other noTels we have seen/we perceive 
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in it qualities winch w'ould in all countries render it ncccptnhle, 
but which in Germany must give it emineuco. Freitag is not an 
artist, in the high sense of the word, but he is very near being 
one; he has an eye for character, and he has in some degree the 
still rarer gift of dramatic presentation of character; he has a 
faculty of invention, and a strenuous desire to paint realities ; 
lie knoAvs life under many forms, and is wide in his sympathies ; 
lie has further a power of writing such as liis countrymen rarely 
exhibit. Nevertheless, this book, Avhich produced so profound u 
sensation in Germany, produced none at all in England: it was 
largely bought^ beci^use an excitement was got up about it, owing 
to the rival translations, and the Chevalier Bunsen's foolish pre¬ 
face; but wc never heard of any critical reader Avho thought the 
novel comparable to the better class of novels in England and 
France. Wc should scarcely suppose that even German critics 
Avould place‘‘Soil und Hvbeu" beside Balzac or George Smid, 
Thackeray or Dickens; while English critics assuredly would 
place it below the works of very inferior writers, Guo feels that 
there is a great deal of iperit in Freitags book, and liiat it con¬ 
tains matter wliicli a^norc artistic band Avould have fasliioncd into 
enduring fonns ; but it is a work to read, not to re-road. This 
is felt by some German critics also avIio, noAV they linvc recovered 
from their surprise at having been really interesbid in a work 
which, after all, leaves behind it no enduring impression, altrihuto 
this failure to produce a deep impression to what they call tlio 
authors “realism.” According to them, Freitng's ww'k fails, 
because it moves amid the prosaic realities of life, telling us of 
merchants und shopkeepers, such as may be found behind jiiany 
u counter; men lionourable, indeed, and honoured in their circle, 
but having no care or thought of art, philosophy, and the higljor 
aims of life. It is this want of the “ ideal element” which makes 
“ Soli und Haben,” according to the critics, a work of tlie day ; 
which gives it a temporary success, “because our ago is realistic,” 
and because the bourgeoisie loves to see^itself represented in 
fiction; but Avhich inevitabl^^ condemns, it to oblivion. Were 
this criticism well-founded, the consequence to be drawn from it 
would be that novelists should care little about reality, and much 
about ideal subjects: a conclusion which renders the dearth of 
good novels somewhat inexplicable, seeing that already tlio 
libraries swarm with Avorks having but the faintest possible rela¬ 
tion to any form of human life, and the strongest infusion of Avhat 
^^^onsidqjed the/* ideal element.” The hero is never a merchant, 
a laAvyer, nn artisan —Gott bewahre ! He must have a pale face 
^d a thoughtful brow; he mu6t be either a genius or a Kerr 
Baron. The favourite hero is a poet, or an arti^, often a young 
nobleman who has the artistic nature; but umays a man of 
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genius; because prose can be found at every street-corner, am] 
ait niubt elevate the public by ‘^beautifying’' life. 

This notion of the function of Ait is widely spi'ead. Tt has its 
ailvocatcs in nil countries, for it is tlic natural refuge of iucom- 
potoiice, to which men tly, impelled by tbo secret sense of their 
inability to portray Jlcality so as to make it interesting, A dis¬ 
tinction isdraAvu bolweeu Art and Reality, and an antithesis esta¬ 
blished between liealisni and Idealism wliich would never have 
gained acceptance liad not men in general lost sight of tlic fact 
that Art is a Hepresentation of lleality—a Reprc'sontation whicli, 
inasmuch us it is not the thing itself, hut onl)*reprt»senls it, must 
nece^sarilv l»c limited hv the nature of its medium; the canvas 
of tlio painter, the inarhle of the sculptor, the cliords of tluj mu¬ 
sician, and the language of the write/, each bring with them 
peculiar laws ; hut while thus limited, while thus regulated hy the 
nc'cessities imposed ox\ it hy eacli •nu'diuin of cixpression, Art 
always aims at the n^prescniatioii of lleality, i c. of TnitJ* ; find no 
dc.'parture from truth is ])cnuissil)le, except such as iiumtahly lies 
in 111'-' nature of tlic medium itself. Eeidism is thus the basis of 
all Art, and its aniitliesis is not Idealism, lmt4udslsm. When our 
]»ainters represent peasants with regular features and irreproaelie- 
blo linen; Avhen their milkmaids have the air cd’ Keepsake beauties, 
M'hosc costume is picturesque, and never old or dirty: when 
Hodge is made to speak refined sentiments in nncxeeptionulilc 
English, and (duldr<3n utter long speeclies of religious and poetic 
enthusiasm; wlien the conversation of the parlour and drawing* 
room is a sneeossion of philosophical remarks, expressed Avith 
great clearness and logic, an attempt is made to idealize, but the 
rt^suli is simple falsilicalion and bad art. To misrepresint the 
forms of ordinary life is no loss an otfenco lliaii to misrcprcseiiL 
tlio hjrins of ideal life: a pug-nosed Apollo, or Jupiter in ii great* 
coal, would not bo more truly shocking to an artistic mind than 
arc those senseless falsifications of nature into Avliich iucom]^'- 
lenco is led under life pretence of idealizing, of boautifying''^ 
nature. Eitlier give us true pcasai^ts, or leave them untouclied; 
either paint no drapery at all, or paint it Avith the utmost fidelity; 
eitlier keep your people silent, or make them speak the idiom of 
their class. 

EaplnioVs marvellous picture, the “Madonna di San Sisto,** 
presents us Avith a perfect epitome of illustration. In the figures 
of the Pope and St. Barbara Ave have a real man and Avoman, bn^ 
of tliem a portrait, and the other not elevated abo^e sweo* woman¬ 
hood. Below, we have the two exquisite nngel children, intensely, 
diihlliko, yet something more, something which renders their- 
ffings congruouaswith our conception of them* In the never-to* 
j)e-ibi'gotlen divine babe, we have nt»onco the inteiisest realism of 
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presentation, witli tl^e Ligliest idealism of conception; the atti¬ 
tude is at once grand, easy, and natural; the face is that of a 
child, hut the child is divine: in those eyes, and on that brow, 
there is an indclinablo something^- which, greater than the ex¬ 
pression of the angels’, grander tlian that of pope or saint, is, to 
ail who see it, a perfect timth ; we feel that humanity in its 
highest conceivable form is Ijefore us, and that to transcend sucli 
a form would be to lose sight of the human nature there repre¬ 
sented. In the virgin mother, again, wo have a real woman, such 
as the campaffua of Rome will finnish every day, yet with eyes 
suhvlued to a, cousciousuess of her divine mission. Here is a 
picture which from the first has enchained the hearts of men, 
which is assuredly in the highest sense ideal, and which is to 
because it is also in the Jiighest sense I'cal—a real man, a roil 
woman, I'cal angel-ohiklren, and a real Divine Child; the last a 
striking contrast to the incllicetual attempts of other painters to 
spiritualize and idealize the babe—attempts wliich represent no 
babe at all. Titian’s unsurpassable head of (Mirist, in the famous 
“ Christo del jVIonctn/’ if. compared Avith all other heads by other 
painters, will likewisc'bf found to Lave its profound significance 
and idealism in the Avonderful reality of the presentation: the 
head is more intensely human than tluit of any other reprosentu- 
tiou of Christ, but the humanity is such as accords with our 
liighest conceptions. 

We may iioav come to an understanding on the significance of 
the phrase Idealism in Art. Suppose two men equally gifted Avitli 
the perceptive powers and technical skill ueccssai'y to the accurate 
representation of a village group, but the one to be gifted, over 
aud above these qualities, Avith an emotional sensibility Avhicli 
leads him to sympathize intensely Avith the emotions playing 
amid that village group. Roth will delight in the forms of ex¬ 
ternal nature, botli Avill lovingly depict tlio scene and scenery; 
but the second will not be satisiied thcrewitli; his sympathy Avill 
lead him to express something of the emotientil life of the group ; 
the mother in his picture will not only hi!d her child in a grace¬ 
ful attitude, she will look at it witli a mother s tenderness; the 
lovers will be tender; the old people venerable. Without once 
departing from strict reality, he will have thrown a sentiment into 
his group which every spectator will recognise as poetry. Is lie 
not more real than a Teniers, who, admirable in externals, bad 
little or no sympathy with the internal life, which, however, is us real 
’^tBThe other ? Eut ol)sorve, the sentiment must bo real, truly ex¬ 
pressed ns a sentiment, and ns the sentiment of the very people 


♦ Tliis is only true of the original. No copy or engruving that we have 
ever seen has even a tolerable accumey in these finer, subtler beauties. 
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represented; the tenderness of Hodge must not bo tlmt ofRomeo^ 
otherwise we shall have suoh maudlin as the “ Last Appeal.” Let 
us Ijave Teniers rather than Frank Stone ; truth, however limited, 
rather than spurious idealism. The mind of the painter is e.\- 
pressed in liis pictures. Snyders and TiUndseor arc both great 
auiniiil painters, both represent with marvellous accuracy the forms 
and attitudes of animals; but Landseer is* a poet wlierc Snyders is 
meredy brutal. I.aadscer paints his dogs, sheep, and stags with the 
utmost fidelity; he does not idealize them, except in tliat legi¬ 
timate style of idealization wliioh consists in presenting the highest 
form of reality: lie makes liis unimnls cxjjrcss their inner-life; 
he throws a sentiment into his groups. Snyders docs notliing 
but ropreseni dogs tearing down wild boars, or animals in a state 
of demoniacal ferocity : Landseer )nak5s us feci that dogs have 
they' oflections amt tlieir sorrows, tlieir pride and tlieir whims. 

In like manner the nov(dist (to return to the point Iroiii which 
WT started) expresses liis mind in his novels, and according us his 
emotioutil sympathy is keen and active, according to liis poetic 
disposition, w'ill the choice and treatment of liis subject be 
jioetioul: but it must always be real—tnv*.* ‘If he select the inci¬ 
dents and eharnclers of ordinary life, lie must lie rigidly bound 
down to nceuracy in ilu‘ presentation. He is at liberty to avoid 
such subjects, if he thinks them jirosaic and uninteresting (wliicli 
will inean that lie does not fetd tlieir ])oetry and interest), 
but having chosen, he is not at liberty to falsify, under proteneo 
of beautifying tliom ; every drjiarturo from trutli in uiotivo, idiom, 
(»r probability, is, to that extent, a defect, liis dressmaker must 
bo a young woman wlio makes tlrcsses, and not a sentimental 

heroine,” evangelical and consumptive ; she may he con¬ 
sumptive, slio may also bo ovflugelieal, for dressinakors are so 
sometiinos, but she must be individually a dressmaker. So also 
the merchant must liave an air of the counting-house, an ostler 
must smell of the stables. To call a man a merchant, and tell 
ns of Ids counting-hdase, wdiilc for anything else we might sup¬ 
pose him to be a nobleman, or iin ^uclo from India, is not Art, 
because it is not representation of reality. If the writers know- 
li!dgo or sympathies do not lead him in the direction of ordinary 
life^if he can neither paiut town nor country, lot him take to the 
wide fields of History or Fancy. Evon there the demands of 
truth will pursue him; he must paint what lie distinctly with 
his imagination; if he succeed, ho will create characters which^ 
are true although ideal; and in this sense PnA, ArioJ, BruliiST 
and Falstaff arc as real as Dick Swivoller or Tom Jones. 

To accuse “ Soli und Haben” of " realism” would in our eyes 
be the highest ot compliments, because the book undertakes to 
represent the life of tlie bourgt'oisie tu Germany ; and although it 
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may not be so great an nolneveinenl lo represent such a Ibmi of 
life as to represent the life of a poet, an arlist, a thinker, or a 
statesman, it would l)e a greater acliievenient to represent the 
ordinary life truly than the extraordinary life incompletely. 
Teniers is leagues below llaphael, but ho is infinitely superior to 
ilie “ ideal paintei's” who annually astonish Europe. The autlior 
of Soli uud Habcii" is not a Teniers. Jde represents daily life, 
but lie does so imperfectly; bis truth is but partial, and is mixed 
wiih falsehood : and because he is not real, he is not poetical. I n 
several dithyrambic passages he tries to persuade ns that tlio life 
he paints is not witlrout its poetry# but like many other ^\rile^s 
he confounds poetry ^vitll dithyrambs, tliinks that it can he ailded 
from H'itho7(tf not seeing that the true poetry of lile lies in the 
emotions and aileclious iftopcr to each sitiialion, and cannot be 
imported into it. Tbe poetry of a student s garret is not Jlu' 
poetry of the labourers (amify occupying tlie next I’ooin. 'J’lie 
poetry of an alley is not the poc'trv of a. farm-yard. Wherever 
there is beauty, sutlering, and Jove, there ^Yi]l bo poetiy. Wo iv- 
member walking through tlie Jews’qnaih'V in Prague, when if had 
for us only a squalid Curiosity, until the sight of a rdieap litvwer 
or two in the windows, and a dirty Jew fondling his baby, sud¬ 
denly shed a beam as of sunlight over the squalor, and let us inio 
the secret of the human life there. J'lie artist who depieled only 
what we saw at first, would not liav(! been so ival ns lie who also 
depicted the flowers and aflections ; and not being so real, Ini 
would not have been so poetical. Of this poetry, Ert'itag lias 
scarcely a gleam, Tlie finest touches are tliose in the represen¬ 
tation of the pathetic alfection of tho Oiant for his little son, and 
the consciousness of his own early death. Pul in general tlie 
emotions and fancies, which are tlie sunshine of hack alleys and 
dingy counting-liouscs, as they are of jiarks and town-liouses, and 
whicli ])iekens so well knows how to repre^sent wlien ho takes us 
into the squalidest scenes, arc so sparingly lonelied by Ercitag, 
that his novel oppresses us with a weary st'fise of prose, till we 
pant for a breath of fresh air, 

There are matiy faults in “Soil nnd Huben,'* among them a 
tiresome imitation of Dickens, and a want of artistic development 
(too much being indicated which should bo painted out) ; but 
the chief cause of its not producing an enduring impression, even on 
those who read it eagerly to the end, is the want of precisely that 
with which it has been reproached. We have no belief in 
’ any of th^cMfttac^ers; they do not affect ns as real beings; they 
oecupy no place in the gallery of ideal portraits with wliioh our 
memory is enriched. Who believes in Anton or Eink ? Who 
understands*and sympathizes with them? Had tlicey been painted 
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by ft gonuiut! roftlist, they would have lived beside the imperishable 
croftlions of Jaiio Austen, a writer whom no one would (dass 
among the idealists, but a writer who having chosen commouplace 
people has paiuted them foa- iinmoi’tality. ft is but two numtlis 
siiu;c we rend breitag's novel, and the very names of the female 
(diiii’aclers have viluished from memory. A true creation is un- 
fui'getable. Mo one will ever forget*Major rendennis walking 
down Pall Mall, or wagging his old head over the fire; no 
one will ever forget the successful creations (and how numci'ous 
they are!) of Dickens. It matters not whether a portrait be 
daguerreotyped from the streets, or created hy tla* imagination, it 
matters not how familiar or how exceptional, whether a Hwivoller 
or a ralstaff, a lirutus, or a Mephistophelcs—if truly drawn, it 

will he enduring. * 

•“ ISoll und Jlaben,” we lielievo, owes its success to the fact that 
it docs repi'oscul veal liti' better thliu other (.iennan novels; and 
its siiceo.ss is limited, because the representation is imperfect, not 
bccanso of its “ realism.'' We have only to turn by way of con¬ 
trast to Otto liudwi<r's “Zwisclieu Himinel und Erde’'('Twixt 
Jlciivcn and Earth) which has been ivoimuiieod by one of the 
most eminent of German erities the finest novel of the century. 
It appeared to us a mawkish, iiietl'cctive, wearisome story. Bo 
wanting in any of the higher (puilitios did we find this work, that 
it remained a puzzle to us irhat the critics could discover in it to 
justify their praise. *’ Psychological depth,” “ poetic conception, ’ 
•‘German integrity,'' ‘’idealization of the workman's life,” and 
“ portraiture of chanictiT," arc phrases large enough, indeed, to 
inclmle a great amount of ability, hut it needs acute interpreting 
power to (iefect tliesc qualities in Otto Ludwig's work. Tlie cha- 
i-aeters arc not only the abstractions of virtue and vice with which 
we Iiuve boon familiar in hundreds of novels, hut even as abstrac¬ 
tions they are not well portrayed. The villanous brother, the 
“ jovial’’ Eritz, is a wild and melo-dramatic caricature, meant 
to he a character, Imt impressing us only with a sense of tho 
anthov's fooblcncss in charactei’»drawing. It is possibly “the 
meaning " which charms his admirers, who take the will for tho 
deed ; tlicy sec what the author intended to execute, and give him 
the credit of the execution. It is thus also we may explain the 
Hucccss of many celebrated paintings of tlie Modern German 
School; pictures in which a great deal is meant, and very Uttto 
executed, J'ull of symbol and liistorical meaning, which-require a 
long commentary before they cun be rcndenAl inteyigible, 
wliich before aud after the commentary leave the emotions un¬ 
touched and the oye ungratified. 

The story of “ "Twixt Heaven and Earth" is this; Tho Netteu. 
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meyers, father and sons, are slaters, of high character and in good 
hnsiness. They live in a small German town. The father is a 
stem, drapotic representative of integrity ; the elder son vain, 
jovial, and vicious ,* the younger shy, clever, and intensely vir¬ 
tuous, This virtuous youth is in love with a girl, to whom ho 
dares not avow his passion, although the reader sees quite well 
that she returns it. His brother, “jovial" and impudent, under¬ 
takes to dance with her, and ascertain her sentiments hy pleading 
his brother’s cause. He falls in love with her himself, deceives 
the unsuspecting youth, gets him sent to Cologne, pretending all 
the while to urge hiswbrother's suit, and finally marries her him¬ 
self. For a long while he keeps his brother away from home, by 
assuring him that Clu'istine has an invincible repugnance to him, 
and that his presence would be very painful to her. At last the 
church-tower has to be new roofed, and old Nettenraeyer insists 
on his younger son returning home to assist in the work. The 
sitnation which now begins, continues ifs slow development to tho 
end of the book. On the one hand, the rejected lover who thinks 
his brother’s wife has a strong repugnance to him : on the other, 
the wife who really loves Jiim, but imagines he dislikes her ; and 
between them the villanous brother and husband who has 
deceived them both, and who is in terror lest his vilhiny should be 
discovered, all the while suffering agonies of jealousy, because he 
knows they love each other. Ho has the further pain of seeing 
his younger brother take the upper hand in the business, being 
deferred to by tho architect, and consulted with respect by all. 
The superintendence of the roofing of the church-tower is given 
to this virtuous junior, the children learn to love their unole, and 
to be always sounding his praises; and although their mother is 
for the present kept at a distance from him, will not the secret one 
day be discovered, and then., . . ? Rage, humiliation, andjcnlousy 
drive the “jovial” Fritz to dissipation. He gets into debt. He 
maltreats his wife; and by so doing is, in some mysterious man¬ 
ner (probably “psychological”), the cause o'f his child’s deatli. 
He sets spies to watch his wife and brother. Finally, he at* 
tempts to murder his brother, and in conclusion falls from the 
ohurch-tower while endeavouring to drag down his brother with 
him. 

There is something inexpressibly revolting in this story, mode 
the more so by the mawkish manner in which it is written. A 
tragi c situation there undoubtedly is, but one which under any 
T^ifment'nuist ne^ssuily he nnpleasant; to bring out the raal 
tragedy, however) it is necessary that we should believe in and 
he ifiterusted in the characters, understand their motives, and 
feel that'^'idieir actions ^Bre tr&e; wheiea.s in this «tory the cha- 
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racters aro wholly without individuality and truth j the motives 
are absurd; the dialogue never that of real men and women. The 
reader is in every scene thrown back on utter disbelief; it is 
sheer extravagance and caricature, if taken as a presentation of 
life; and as at the same time it is not interesting from the man¬ 
ner of telling the story, nothing but a stern resolution to go to 
the end enabled us to finish it. Otto Ludwig is a poet, of whose 
tragedies poets speak in high praise, and we are willing to believe 
that in any other department of literature he may succeed better 
than in that of fiction—in fiction he has everything to learn. He 
cannot tell the story simply, but must bo incessantly interrupting 
it with wearisome pages of “ psychological ” narrative, setting 
forth what the characters would have lelt, did not feel, and did 
not see, or else narrating circumstantially their dreams and reve¬ 
ries. Because these pages are occupied with rubbish of this kind 
they are admired as “ psychologicalbut true psychology in a 
novel consists in the presentation of the actual emotions, motives, 
and thoughts at work in the action of the drama. 

“’Twixt Heaven and Earth’' is tl>e work of a poet, and is 
assuredly not open to the charge; of exebseive realism, for any¬ 
thing less like reality it would be difficult to find, out of the 
circulating library. Here, again, we must remark, that the oppo¬ 
site of realism is not idealism, but falsism. The characters and 
language, the motives and emotions, aro not real, because they 
are not true; this does not make tliera ideal, however. If the 
author wished to represent a family of slaters, he should have 
painted the real family; he might have given them virtues and 
vices at will; but he should have preserved their strictly human 
character. If, on tluJ contrary, his object was to represent, not 
the slater as slater, but ideal types of virtue and of vice, he should 
have chosen another scene, other circumstances, avoiding the 
proximity of that reality which ho did not intend to touch. Had 
Balzac treated that subject, he would have made it disagreeable, 
no doubt, and painful ; but he would so have presented the cha¬ 
racters, the feelings, and even the external life of these slaters, 
that we should have been forced to believe in their existence, and 
sympathize in their struggles. In Art, as in Life, there is higb 
and low, great and little; and everything that is truly represenj^; 
is interesting in proportion to its truth of presentation and its 
objective value: a well-painted table-cover is better than an iHr 
painted face; but a well-painted face, with a noble expression,, fe 
the highest reach of art, as the human soul id the behest 
we know. . „j * 

Such are the two most eminent of recent novelk; mid 
may afford a measure of German 
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sui’prises an Englishman to hear novelists of third and fourth 
rate merit (according to German scale) spoken of by serious and 
cultivated men as if they belonged to the acknowledged literature 
of the country. In England everybody reads a good novel; but 
only “novel readers” think of opening or speaking-of the inferior 
works: it is understood that there is a large and listless public 
which must be amused; and, as this public is far from critical, 
an abundant supply of not good writing is every season produced 
to meet the demand; but outside this public no one knows of 
such works. In Germany it is probablj the same, with this 
difference, that, many works which with us would never get beyond 
the novel-reading class, have a literary reputation, and their 
authors are talked about over tea and sausage. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to take an opinion on a novel if you mean to act on it, 
and buy or borrow the said novel. You will hear a work spo loii 
of, as in England a work by Kingsley or Mrs. Gaskell would be 
mentioned; on eagerly beginning to read it you find that you aro 
in a morass of mediocrity, out of which you scramble with all 
speed. Few Gorman novelists have yet learned the art of telling 
a story; so that when thpy have no real superiority of mind they 
cannot, like the French, and many English mediocrities, fall back 
upon a certain skill in construction which, for the time at least, 
fastens the reader’s attention. They have no horror of duluess. 
They seem rather to delight in it. No passage can be too h)ng 
for them; no dialogue too trivial; no description too verbose. 
They pause, turn back, turn aside, as if there were no need to 
hurry forwards—which, indeed, there seldom is, for nothing awaits 
the reader at the close. Instead of presenting a character, they 
talk about it. Instead of a dramatic scene, they write a long nar¬ 
rative. llemorseless in platitude, they set down “ reflections ' such 
as feeble writers seem to have an instinctive tendency to indulge 
in all over the world; and thus they sprawl over the lengthy 

f ages in somnolent satisfaction. In exasperating duincss we 
now nothing which can approach a secou»rate German novel, 
unless it be a third rate German novel. It has long been a 
mystery to us. what human soul can find entertainment in such 
writing, and what kind of entertainment is found. These books 
are not wise, and still less are they witty; they are not like life, 
neither are they like art; they have no interest of story, no 
novelty or subtlety of character. They bear the same relation to 
our novels as Bindflmch bears to beef: the form and name are 
OMlar; the animt^ in each case belongs to the some zoological 
species; bnt oh 1 the difference in flavonr! 

As a.specimen qi. one of the superior writers, whose names are 
mentiot^^. mth respect we. reed the “Doknment#” of Theodor 
. tnasmuclt ^ ^s novelist Ijas a reputation, we supposed 
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ibat it was founded on some excellences; but this, the first novel 
of bis we bad read, gave us little desire to cultivate a further ac¬ 
quaintance. It is written in that dead-level style which can only 
bo excusable when the story itself is of interest. Not a remark 
escapes the author which for nn instant can ai'rest the mind; not 
a witticism, not a felicity of expression, not one good description 
is to be found. The story, has the merit of not being slow and 
tedious in development; but it has the disadvantage of being 
threadbare in its incidents, and as improbable as it is threadbare. 
To think of a writerjn our day making conspirators come under 
the very window of the man they oi’e plotting against, and there, 
though they know ho is in tlio room, arrange their plan in con¬ 
versation distinctly audible to him! This is as bad as the 
wrotohed device of making a man wfite very circumstantially all 
Ids plans to a confederate,.Avhich letter is accidentally dropped by 
the confederate just before the victim approaches the spot to find 
the letter, and be put on his guard. When first such incidents 
were invented they were poor and unworthy of art; but having 
been used by hundreds of poor novelists, one meets them with 
surprise in a writer of reputation, Aacf this leads us to remark 
on the singular affinity which exists between the bad writers in 
all countries, making them always choose the same rubbish from 
that mass of invention which is, ns it were, the common property 
of literature. Considering that these writers never invent for 
themselves, never express their own experience, but always 
borrow the incidents and language of others, how is it that they 
exhibit such unanimity in borrowing the bad ? When they write, 
why do they imitate poor writers ? When they employ incidents, 
why do they select the most foolish and improbable? It is ohly 
explicable on the ground of natural affinity. On a similar ground, 
all bad actors on every stage of Europe closely resemble each 
other; the same absurdly inexpressive gestures, the same con¬ 
ventional tones, the same wild departure from anything ever wit¬ 
nessed in life arcT noticeable in Italian, German, French, and 
English actors of the inferior order, so that they all seem to have 
studied under one model, and that model a scarecrow. 

Unwilling to measure Theodor Mxigge by a single work, which 
might he his worst, we ventured on a second—“Adam und Eva" 
—the title of which was piquant A man of genius may write a 
bad work; a man of talent may be unreadable .at times; there 
was therefore a sort of superficial plausibility in the notion that 
Miigge might be a good writer in spite ofr * Die DokameuteT 
But the notion was only superficially plausible. . The slightest 
reflection reotifled it. Theire is a sort of consistent medioc^tV; 
which excludes hope; “Die J>ok'nmente” is pemea^gi by 
mediocrity. The bad work of <a clever writer’ is bad, bhV lidt 
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mediocre: it misses its effects, it does not interest, but even in 
its failure it bears the peculiar mark of a •writer not mediocre. 
Sbakspeare ■writes nonsense occasionally, and violates both nature 
and art in bis presentation; but he is never mediocre, never 
complacently dead-level. Goethe is dull and tiresome at times. 
Dickens is at times tiresome with characters evidently n^eant to 
be very humorous, and which, doubtless, have some humour in 
his conception, although he fails to bring it visibly before us; 
but Dickens, though perverse, though missing his aim at times, 
is never mediocre. The writer who is mediocre through one 
volume is bopeiess. • In spite of this well-grounded conviction 
we ventured on a second novel by Miigge, and found, indeed, 
that it was better than the first, although still mediocre. “ Adam 
und Eva’' is a French nofel Avritten with German piquancy and 
point; a minuet in sabots. It has the merit of keeping tke 
reader’s attention alive till thfe close, for, inasmuch as the cha¬ 
racters are utterly removed from the ordinary laws of human 
psychology, you never at any moment anticipate what will he the 
turn of events; accordinjgly the story is a succession of surprises, 
for which the regular ‘novel-reader will bo duly grateful. One 
cannot feel the slightest interest in any of the persons, simply 
because their actions and feelings are not made intelligible. The 
■writing is poor. The humorous attempts arc of the kind which 
consist in “ catchwords," and the omission of personal pronouns 
and conjunctions. There is one character who never says any¬ 
thing save “ Hm,” supposed by the author to be a very hilarious 
creation. 

With such an experience of German novels as is indieated in 
the foregoing remarks, the reader may imagine the keenness of 
pleasure with which we made the acquaintance of some charming 
tales by Paul Heyse, named at the commencement of this article. 
Paul Heyse is one of the three poets whom the King of Bavaria 
has chosen to honour, in a style at once creditable to him nud to 
them. Of his poems we cannot speak; buf of his talcs it is 
pleasant to be able to say that they are mostly genuine works, 
delightful to read, and infinitely superior to most of the fictions 
with which we are acquainted, not only in literary workmanship, 
and in artistic conception, but in dramatic power. In each 
volume there are four short tales. ' We prefer the “ Novellen" to 
the Neue Novellen" on the whole; but as the former have been 
translate into English by Mr. George Kingsley, under the some- 
unattritotive utle of “ Four Phases of Love,” we shall merely 
Te% to them, urging the reader by all means to get sight of them, 
in !^.nglish or in the original, for the sake of the etquisite story 
L^ '^hbmta,A perjfect gem of a few pages, and tbe*piquant little 
a^dote Marion, which oughk to hove been developed into a 
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longer story. The ^'Nene Novellen*' open with a story called 
Das Madchen von Treppiy which is not only our favourile of the 
four, but, inasmuch as it admits of being told within the compass 
of this article, may be selected os a good illustration of the 
autlior's powers. An abstract would do the author injustice, and 
not interest the reader; wc shall therefore translate the whole, 
taking a few liberties in the way of abridgment, so as to bring it 
within our limits. In some parts we shall paraphrase rather than 
translate, and nowhere pretend to reproduce the delicate beauty 
of the original. 

“High up on the Apennines, between the northern^art of the Papal 
States and Tuscany, lien a email hamlet, named Treppi, a lonely spot, 
inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, and visi^jd only by peasants and 
artists during the day, and by smugglers during the nigHl, About 
nipc o’clock, on a misty October night, a party of six or seven armed 
men left their heavily-laden horses to .the care of a rough ostler, and 
stopped out of tln‘ mist into tlip wide kitchen of the inn. An old dog, 
lying by the door, wagged his tail as they entered,'and then rose and 
walked wearily into tlie hut where a bright fire was blazing, Besido 
this fire stood the hostess, motionless, with lu'r arms hanging listlessly; 
and as the old dog thrust his nose intef her hand, she sfx^med as if 
awakened from a dream, as she said kindly, ‘ Fuoco, old fellow, you are 
ill, go and sleep.' The dog whined and wagged his tail; then curling 
himself on an old skin by the hearth, stretched himself, wheezing and 
grunting. Meanwhile the smugglers had seated themselves at the 
long table, and began to eat their polenta in silence. The wood on the 
hearth crackled, the Haine flickered, tlie dog wheezed, and the young 
hostess who still sat by the fire left untouched her supper, and suffered 
her eyes to wander vacantly over the wall before her. The mist sfx>od 
like a white wall before the door; but the moon now rose above the 
mountains, and seemed to light the travellers who were heard approach¬ 
ing. The clatter of hoofs gi-ow louder, and presently three men were 
at the door. The youth who had acted as ostler now approached the 
hostess, who sat gazing abstractedly in the fire. ‘ There are two of 
them from Porretta,’ lie said, ‘ without goods. They have got a signor 
with them, whoso passport is not regular, and they ai*e to guide him 
over the mountains. The signor wishes a bed; can he hare one ?' 

“ * Make him one of hay in the room,’ she said, carelessly. The 
youth nodded, and went to the table, where the three new-oomers had 
alreiuly seated themselves. The two were oontrabandistas, armed to 
the teeth; their jackets thrown over their shaulders, their hats pulled 
over their brows. They nodded to the others as to old friends^ made 
room for their signor, crossed themselves devoutly, and began to sup. 

“ The signor ate nothing, hut taking his hat off thrust his fingera . 
through tlie curls clustering on his orow, and^allowecP his eyes to 
wander round the room, reading the pious sentences, written in char¬ 
coal on the wall, restmg for a minute on the picture of the Madonnaa 
in the corner, ^nd finally fixing on the hostces) whtse profile 
was shar]^dy defined by ^he glare Of the flames. She sat wiw 
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foot on the stool; her hands clasping her knee, her gaze steadily 
fixed. 

‘ Padrona, have you any wine ?’ said the stranger at length, No 
sooner were the words spoken than she sprang up, as if suddenly stung, 
and had to steady herself with both hands against the chair; at the 
same instant the old dog awoke with a yell, and the stranger was 
startled to find four sucli fiery eyes turned upon him; but before he 
liad time to express himself, the dog wiis at him, tore the cloak from 
his shoulder, and was px’eparing for another spring, when the hostess 
cried : *Back! Fiioco, back! quiet, sir, quiet 1’ The dog paused, but 
continued fiercely growling, * Shut him in the stable, Pietro,* con¬ 
tinued the hostesu; but she had to repeat this order in a peremptory 
tone before it was obcjxd, so amazing, so unheard-of was*it to turn out 
the old favourite from his place by the fire. Without any apologetic 
remark, tile hostess orderecl tlie maid to bring wine for the stranger, 
who drank it in silence, not a little astonished at the uproar his ques¬ 
tion had occasioned. 

At last each had finished his supper, and all, save tho new-comers, 
had disappeared, Ohc of these then rose, and said, ‘ The sun rises at four. 
His eccelenza need not trouble liimsclf to get up before, we shall be in 
Pistoja in good time. I.will call his eccelenza.’ He walked to the 
Madonna picture, cross'??!! himself, and disappeared, followed by his 
companion. The stranger was now alone with his hostess. She lighted 
a lamp, and placing it on the table before him said, as she looked 
intently at him, * Filippo, have you forgotten mo F* He gazed into her 
face, and saw that it was very lovely, and very wild; but at last he 
replied, ‘ Upoi) my word I don’t remember you.’ 

“ *It is impossible/ she said, with a tone of the deepest conviction. 

^ You have had seven years to think of me. That is along, long time; 
an image can fix itself in tho memory in that time.* 

‘ Yes, indeed, ho who has nothing else to do for seven years save 
to think of a pretty woman’s face must at last get tolerably familiar 
with it.* 

‘^^Yes/ she answered, musingly, *so it is; you said so iJien; you 
saidj'ou would think of nothing else.’ 

* Seven years ago ? Ah, then I was a sportive youth, and would 
liave said anything. Did you really believe me ?* 

“ She nodded thrice, quite earnestly, and answered, * Why should I 
not believe it p I have in my own experience found that you wore 
right. 1 have done nothing but think of you.* 

* Child/ said he, with a kindly expression, which sat well on his 
stern featuresi ‘ 1 am sorry to hear it. Seven years ago 1 thought 
every woman knew the value of tender words from men—what did I 
not think of women then! Now, to speak honestly, I seldom think of 
them at all. Dear ^hild, believe me, we have much more serious mat* 
ters to thinltf-of.* ^ 

She was silent, as if she did not rightly comprehend what he was 
saying, and waited till he should say something intelligible to her. 

“ ‘ I b<^n now to recollect,* he said, * that 1 was here seven years 
ago. 1 should have known Treppi and this house again, perhaps, had 
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it not been for the mist. Yes, the doctor ordered mo to the moun¬ 
tains, and like a young fool I was always risking my neck on the most 
precipitous.* 

“ ‘ I knew/ she said, as a touching gleam of joy spread over her face, 
^ I knew you could not have forgotten it. \VTiy, the old dog has not 
forgotten, you, nor his hatred ; and how can love forget P* 

“ She spoke with so much conviction and animation that ho gazed 
at her with increased amazement. * I do remember something of a 
girl,’ he said, ‘ who mot me on the mountains, and prevented my pass¬ 
ing the night there by bringing me to her parents’ house. I remember 
also that this girl took my fancy . . . .* 

* Yes,’ she interrupted, ‘ greatly!’ ^ 

“ ‘ But 1 remember that she’ took no fancy to me. I had a long talk 
with her; but all my eloquence extorted only eight or ten words from 
her. And as 1 thought at last to awaken the sleeping lips with a kiss 
—1 see her now—she sprang aside, and in both hands caught such 
stSnes, that it was a mercy 1 escaped the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
If you are that pretty girl, how can you have the face to speak to me 
of your love ?’ 

“ ‘ I was only fifteen, Fili])po, and very bashful. Besides, I was 
afraid of my parents. Mother looked sharp after me, as you sat there 
—in the very place where 3^011 now are—and h went out, and stood by 
the window, that I might look at you. You were younger then, but 
not handsomer. You have still the ej^es 3 ’ou then had, and with 
wliich you could gain all they chose to ask; and the same voice, which 
enraged Fuoco’s jealousy. Poor beast! I had loved ncJtody but him 
till then; and that I loved yon then, ho discovered better than you 
did.* 

“ ‘Riglit! He was like mad tliat night. What a night it was, 
Fenice! I know 1 had no rest when you would not come into the 
house, so I w-ent out to seek you. But I only saw the white kerchief 
on your head, for you rushed into the room near the stable.’ 

' It was my bedroom, Filippo. You could not enter there.’ 

“ ‘ But I tried. I remember how I stood there for hours tapping 
and begging for admittance, scamp that I was! and vowing that my 
head would burst if 1 did not see you once more.* 

“ ‘ Not your heac!^ it was your heart, you said. Oh, I knovv eveiy 
word.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Yet you would listen to none then.* 

“ ^ I thought I should die. I stood in the farthest comer, and 
thought, oh! could I but summon courage to creep to the door, and 
lay my mouth near the hole through which you were'speaking, that I 
might feel your breath !* 

“ * Oh, the folly of youth! If your mother had not come, I should 
have stopped there till you had opened! I am almost ashamed of my¬ 
self to think with what sava^ anger I was fefeed to, decamp, and 
dreamt the whole night long of you.* ^ 

“ ‘ I sat awake in the darkness,’ she said. ' Towards morning, sfeep 
oTcrcame xne^ «^pd when I awoke and saw the sun was up—where were 
you ? No one told me^ and 1 da^pd not ask* I hated the faces of 
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those around me as if they had murdered you, to prevent my seeing 
you. I ran into the mountains, and wandered there, calling out your 
name, sometime with entreaties, sometimes with maledictions, because 
on your account I could love no one else. I was away two days; and 
when I returned home father beat me, and mother would not speak to 
me—she well knew why I had run away. My dog, Puoco, had accom¬ 
panied me; and whenever I called your name aloud he howled.* 

There w^as a pause, during which they gazed upon each other. 
Filippo then asked how long her parents had been dead. * 

‘ Three years. Then I went to Florence; for you had said you 
came from Florence, I lived there a month, trying to find you; at 
last I heard that«you had long since gone away.* 

“ Filippo stood up, and began pacing about the room, Fcnice fol¬ 
lowed him vnth her eyes, hut manifested none of the agitation which 
seemed to move him. At la^t he came towards her, and said, ‘ And 
why do you coniess me all this, povereifa?^ 

“ * I have had seven years to gather courage to confess it. Ah! I 
had but confessed it the7i, this poor heart would have been spared much 
misery. But 1 knew that you must come back to me, Filippo; only I 
did not think it W'ould have been so long first. 1 am a child to talk 
so. What does all that .matter now it is past? Filippo, you are 
come; and I am yours etemhlly, eternally.’ 

“ ‘ Dear child,* he said, in a low tone, and then suddenly stopped. 

“ ‘ Many wanted to marry me,’ she continued; * but I only wanted 
you. No sooier did any one begin to say sweet things to me than 
your voice sounded in my cars sweeter than anything on earth. For 
a long while they have left me in peace, although I am still young, 
and as handsome as ever. They seemed to know that you would soon 
come back.’ 

“ * And suppose I am already married,’ he said. 

“ She opened wide her eyes. ‘ Filippo, you arc trying me. * You have 
no wife. The fortune-teller told me so.’ 

“ ‘ She was right, Fenice, I have no wife. But how can she, or you, 

I know that I want one ?* 

* How can you.help wanting me ?’ she said, with the deepest con¬ 
viction. * 

** * Listen to me, Fenice,' he said; and in quiet, lamest tones ho told 
the history of his past life, and present position. He had drawn 
upon himself the hatred of the Bolognese |)olicc, on account of his poli¬ 
tical opinions; aird as they could not trap him, they hod resolved to 
dishonour him. For this purpose a quarrel had been picked with him, 
followed by a challenge. The spot chosen for the duel was Fistoja; 
but his passport had been refused him; and when the day came, and 
his adversaiy was on the gpround, he absent, the report would be indus- 
iriously circulated that he had shown the white feather. To outwit 
them^ he had Cmgaged*bhe contrabandistas to guide him to Fistoja over 
the mountains. 

As he (deluded, she snatched his hand hastily^ and exclaimed~ 

* Do :^ot "gd, FQippothey wanft to murder you.’ e 
“ ^Assuredly they do'j ’but hofw do you know that P* 
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“ ‘ I see it here and here,’ she replied, pointing to her brow and 
heart. 

“‘You, too, are a fortune-teller, ^hen?’ he said, smiling. ‘Your 
art will convince you that you must banish the old love out of your 
.thoughts. Perhaps events have so fallen out in order that I should 
not quit *the world without freeing you from your faithful bondage, 
dear child. Doubtless it is better so. We should not perhaps have 
suited each other. You loved another Filippo, a careless, light-hearted 
youth, who^had known no sorrow but love sorrows. What would you 
have done with a solitary, sombre, thought-oppressed man ?’ 

“ He tried to take her hand kindly, as she said slowly, and without 
the slightest intonation—‘ You do not love mej!’ 'j^hen flinging back 
Ills hand with a scream, she uttered her words passionately: ‘No, no, 
no, no, you do not Jove me. You cannot. You cannot. Will you rather 
rush to death than into xny arms ? Can ypu come alter seven long years 
only to say adieu ? Can you speak so calmly of your death, as if it were 
ntt also mine ? Oh, better for me had I been blind ere these eyes beheld 
you, deaf ere these ears listened to you. Wliy did not Fuoco tear you 
to pieces ere 1 knew that you liad only come to tear my heart in 
pieces? Oh, God! Oh, God!’ 

“ She Hung herself on the ground before the Madonna, and prayed 
fervently. The howling of the old dog.wJl^ heard between her sohs. 
The moonlight streamed in upon her despair. In a few moments her 
arms were round his neck, and her wet cheek rested piteously against 
his, as she sobbed out—‘Do not leave me, Filippo. Go not to this 
murderous rendezvous. If you remain with me, who will know it ? 
Let the wolf-dogs say what they please .... Yes 1 you shall stay. 
The Madonna has given you to me that I might rescue you. Forgive 
me the angry word, Filippo; I don’t know what I said. Let us sit 
down, and talk over everything. Will you build a new house here ? 
Will you have new servants ? We will send these away. Even Nina 
shall go. And Fuoco. Or we will lly from here together. I know 
these mountains, and will lead you anywhere. Before sunrise wa shall 
he ill the valleys, and can go to Genoa, Venice, where you will.’ 

“ ‘ Stop I’ he said, firmly. ‘ Enough of folly for to-night. Fenice, 
you cannot bo my wife. If they do not succeed in murdering me to¬ 
morrow they will another day; come it must, I know.’ He here gently, 
yet firmly unloosed her grasp fr<jpi bis neck. ‘Look here, child; 
tilings are bad enough without our making them worse by folly. In 
after years, when you have a husband and children, you will bless me 
for being reasonable to-night. Now let me go to ; and you, too, 
must get to sleep; and take care that we do not see each other 
to-morrow morning. You have an excellent reputation here, as I 
learned from my guides; and if to-morrow morning we should be seen 
embracing in this way, and you were to make a scene—^is.it not so, 
Fenicc ? And so, good night j good night, dea^ehild,’ ^ 

“ He offered her his hand, but she took it not. ‘ Have 1 not suilfered 
enough,’ she said, ‘ during the last seven years because 1 was return- 
ahlCf as you ca}l ijt, one night ? And now. do you wish ^hat this cursed 
reasonableness should make me etjprxiaUy misa^hleP No, no, not. 1 
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will not suffer you to escape again. It will be my fault if you go, and 
are murdered.’ 

“ ‘ Do you not hear that it is my will f * ho said, imperiously ,—‘ that 
I now intend sleeping, and alone. What are you talking about ? If 
you do not feel that my honour calls me away from you, it is a proof 
that you were never w^orthy of me. I am no puppet to be moved as 
you wull. My path is clear—and it is too narrow for us both. • Show 
Jiic the bed where I am to pass the night, and then .... let us forgot 
each other.’ ** 

‘ If 3 'ou strike me I will not leave you. If death himself cani<3 ho- 
tw'een us I would drive him awav wdth these arms. In life and deatJi 
you arc mine, Filippo!’, 

The colour mounted to his brow as with both hands he tore her 
from him, exclaiming—‘Silence! And now all is oWr, for ever! Am 
1 a tkiny that any one may clutch who pleases. I am a man; and to 
her who would have me I must give myself. You have sighed for me 
seven years—has that given you the ri^lit of dishonouring mo on the 
eighth ? Seven years ago 1 loved you, because you wore othci' than 
you are now. But now all is over. For the last time, where is my 
1*00111 ?’ 

“ He spoke hai'shly; and as*hc concluded, the tone pained him, but 
he said nothing more. He awaited some stormy reph% but she passed 
lam quite coldly, silently opened n door not far from the hearth, pointed 
to the iron bolt, and then seated herself once more at the hearth. Ho 
was annoyed at her silence, but entered, and bolted himself in. He 
paiLsed sometime listening. But no sound came from the room. Tlie 
whole house was quiet; not a sound, save the neighing of the liorsea, 
and the occasional howl of the dog, reached his ears. He threw him¬ 
self on the bed, and gazed round the room, gradually becoming aware 
that it was Fenice’s bedroom, and a deep pity for the poor girl lilled 
his heart *, be regretted his harsh words, and half rose to go and unsay 
them, but second thoughts assured him all was for the best. The poor 
child Had thought of nothing but him during these seven years; and 
now!—she would have been just the wife for him. So simple and 
loving; so careless of dress and idle frivolities, such as consume the 
lives of women; but now! 

'*At length he fell asleep. As ho awoke it was still dark, but ho 
soon became conscious that the df*rkness was not the twilight^wliicli 
precedes sunrise—a beam of light shimmered along the Hoot*. He 
sprang up, and found the hole in the wall| which.had overniglit 
admitted the moonlight, was now stufied up with hay; pushing it 
out, the broad sunlight streamed upon him. In savage anger with the 
contrabandistas for having overslept themselves, and with Fenioo for 
having darkened his room, to make him oversleep himself, he unbolted 
the door, and walked into the next room. Fenice sat on her old place 
by the bearthf as if av^iting him. £vcry trace of last night’s emotion 
had yanished from her face. 

“ f You have made me oversleep myself,’ he said, sternly. 

“ * Yes/ she replied, indifferently. ^ You were tired, ^ou will reach 
Piltoja time enough, since you hai^ to meet your murderers in the 
afternoon.’ 
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“ ‘ I did not tell you to trouble yourself about my weariness. Where 
arc my guides 

“ ' Gone.’ 

‘ Gone ? Do you want to drive me mad ? Where are they ? 
They would not go away without being paid.’ 

^ I have paid them. 1 told them you were sleepy, and that I 
would guide you the rest of the way, for my stock of wine is out, and 
I must get more in Pistoja.’ 

“He wasiioo angry to reply at once; at length he burst forth. 
* No, with you I stir no step. Serpent! do you think I am to be held 
in your folds ? We are now more separated than ever, I despise you 
for thinking so poorly of me as to suppose your miserable arts could fix 
me. Not a step will I go with you. Send one of your men—and there 
pay yourself.’ 

“ He threw a purse towards her, and went to the door, as if seeking 
some one. ‘It’s useless looking,’ she said, quietly; ‘you will find no 
onn^in Treppi, except a few feeble old women and children.’ He paused 
and stamped impatiently. ‘ And wliy should you refuse to go with me ? 
I know you cannot be mine. 1 had a dream last night which told me 
so. But I still love you, and should like to spend an hour or two more 
in your company. That is why I sent every one away. You arc free 
to leave me when and where yon will. But yod cannot reach Pistoja 
without a guide—you would infallibly lose yourself among these moun¬ 
tains, and then would never reach your rendezvous.’ 

“ ‘ Pest!’ he murmured, as he bit his lips, in vexation. Then looking 
her full in the face, he was surprised to see how calm she was, how di& 
ferciit from last night; and, to tell the truth, he was a little piqued at 
finding no trace of the storm. ‘ If you are really grown reasonable,’ he 
said, coldly, ‘ I have no objection to your accompanying mo,’ 

“ Without any expression of joy she rose, and said, ‘We must first eat 
somethh^g, for we shall get nothing between this and Pistoja, and there 
arc some hours between this and there.’ She placed a mess of polenta 
before him, and a jug of wine. She ate, standing at the hearth, but 
drank no wine. Ho swallowed a few spoonfuls, gulped down the wine 
with a somewhat contemptuous expression, as if its flavour were none 
of the best, and lifted his cigar at the fire. Up to this moment he 
liad not vouchsafed her a look, but as he stood beside her he could not 
help a gliince, and was half aroused, hai]jr piqued to observe an expression 
of triumph in her eyes, and a flush upon her cheek. She moved to the 
tabic, and snatching up the jug, exclaimed, ‘No one shall ever drink 
out of this now that your lips have touched it»’ With this she dashed 
it to pieces against the flags. 

“ A lightning flash of suspicion, ‘ CaA she have poisoned tne P’ dts- 
a])peared as soon as it had startled him. He more rationally explained 
her act as a bit of the sui^rstition of love; and moyed quietly out nf 
the house, preceded by I tnice. • • • 

“ A lovely mountain path led them over rivulets, through valleys, aiyl 
over precipices. - Fenice walked m a few feet in advance, but spoke no. 
word. IHlippo opuld not keep his eyes off hen At last Mganib 
talk. Sho answeW him calmly^ but pith a peroeptible sadness in 
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tone. He walked and talked without once thinking of tho duel which 
awaited him, but wholly given up to the emotions of the scene. Her 
beauty, her sad voice, the summer beauty of the place, the romance of 
the situation, filled his soul. 

“At last he began to be aware, from the position of the sun, that 
she was leading him directly away from Pistoja, and that ho was two 
hours further from his journey’s end than when he started. ‘ Stop !’ 
he exclaimed; ‘you are deceiving me again. Is this the way to 
Pistoja, you serpent ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ she answered, quietly. 

“ ‘Now by all the powers of hell, the devil himself might learn 
hypocrisy fronryou. , Accursed blindness which prevented my seeing 
what you were,* 

“ ‘ Love is mightier than devil or angel/ she said, in a deep, hA 
voice. • 

“ ‘ Love !* he shouted. ‘ You idiot! do you think that the will of a 
man can be coerced by what a mad girl calls love ? Turn back with 
me at once; show me the shortest way, or I will strangle you with 
these hands. Idiot! don’t you see that I must hate one who would 
disgrace me before the world ?’ 

“ He approached her with furious looks, ‘ Kill me,* she exclaimed. 
‘Do it, FilipiJO. But^when you have done it you will cast yourself 
upon my corpse and weep tears of blood because you cannot make mo 
live again. Your bed will be here beside me. You will have to fight 
away the vultures that would devour my flesh. The hot sun will 
burn you; the dews of night will fall on you till you sink a corpse be¬ 
side me—for you can never more leave me. What, do you think that 
one who has lived among these mountains would throw away seven 
yeai’s as if they Were one day ? I know what they have cost me, and 
that 1 pay a good price when 1 purchase you with them. And shall 
I let you go to your death ? Ridiculous! Try to leave me, and you 
will soon leani that you are hound to me for ever. In the wine you 
drank this morning there was a love-philtre which no man has over 
withstood. You are mine!’ 

“ She bad an imperial air as she uttered these words, but he laughed 
scornfully, and replied: ‘ Your love-philtre has ill iprvcd your turn, for 
I never hated any one as I hate you in this m<9ment. But I am n fool 
to hate such a fool. It may cpre you of madness and lov# never to 
see me again. 1 can do without your guidance. There is a shepherd’s 
hut, and smoke issuing from the chimney. They will point out tho 
way for me. Adieu.* 

“She. said nothing, but seated herself in a shadow of a rock/and 
gazed into the rippling rivulet at her feet, as he hastened away. In 
spite of his exasperation he had not gone far before the words she had 
spoken began to ^ect bis imagination; in vain he stormed at her, and 
laughed at,.her folly • her image pursu^ him as he wound along amid 
precipitous rocks, and tbrou^ thick clanqjs of fir-trees. It was in 
vain that he tuam^ and turned, clambered up this path and down tliat, 
-the hut-^mit either out of sight, or always seemingly further than 
before; ever present was thp image of Fcnice. ‘ Simple child/ ho 
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said, ^she sits up tbere firmly believing in the potency of her philtre.* 
On and qn he went, but no nearer seemed the hut; and he began to 
despair of reaching Pistoja in time. He hastened his steps, and in his 
agitation often turned back to take a path he had previously rejected. 
At length, on turning a corner, he found himself but a few feet from 
Penice, who sat where he had left her, and gazed at him with happy eyes. 

“ ‘ Are you come at last, my Filippo ?* she said; ^ I expected you 
much sooner.’ 

* Devil !* he replied, ^ do you mock me, because in my agitation I 
have lost my way ? If I see you again it is but again to curse you. 
If I am here, on my soul it is not because I sought you. You will 
not have me, use*what philtre you may.* • • 

“ She smiled, and shook her head strangely. ‘ It draws you without 
your knowing it,’ she said. ‘ You would find me Avithout seeking, if 
all the mountains in the world were betwt5en us, for I mixed in your 
wine seven drops of blood from the heart of a dog. Poor Fuoco ! he 
loved me and hated you. So will you hate the Filippo you were when 
you rejected me, and only be at rest within yourself when you love me, 
Filippo, do you now see that I have conquered youp Come now, 

I will show you the way to Genoa, my love, my husband, my 
darling!’ ‘ ^ 

“ She rose, and held out her arms to embrace him, but suddenly 
shrunk back at his aspect. He was as pale as death, except the blood¬ 
shot eyes ; his lips moved inarticulately, his hat had fallen, his hands 
waved her off, ‘ A dog! a dog!’ he gasped. ‘No, no, no! better a 
dead man than a living dog.’ A wild laugh burst from him, and 
slowly, as if every step was an effort, with his bloodshot eyes fixed on 
her, he retreated backwards till he fell headlong into the ravine he had 
just left. 

“ Night was before her eyes. With both hands she held her heart, 
as she hoarsely murmured the word ‘ Madonna!’ As in a dream she 
began the rapid but difficult descent of the ravine, helping herself 
tdternately with the firs and boulders, till she reached the spot where 
he lay motionless against a tree, his brow bathed in blood, his clothes 
torn, his eyes closed. It was not until she had ascertained that he . 
still lived that shcrgave way to a burst of tears—mingling grief and 
gratitude. * 

“ As Filippo came to his senses, aad^once more opened his eyes, he 
saw two shepherds—an old man and a hoy—sprinkling water in his 
face and rubbing his temples. His head rested on, something soft. 
He knew not that it was resting on Fenice’s lap. He seemed alto¬ 
gether to have forgotten her. Drawing a deep breath, he once more 
closed his eyes. After a long pause ho said faintljr, ^ Will one of you 
honest fellows—go swiftly—^to Pistoja. I am waited for there. God 
will reward you if you—tell the hostess of La Foijfc^®®^^hat condi¬ 
tion—I am in. My name—He here lost donsoiouness again. ^ 
Fciiice undertook to deliver the message, and gave. instroctions to the 
shepherds to carry him gently to Treppi, there to lay him in her bed, 
and send for LaiJhiaraccia, who would attend to his wounds. Th^ 
obeyed her, and no sooner were theysout of sight than, with a deep 
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sigh, she started along the rough path which led downwards from the 
mountains, 

“It was nearly three o’clock when Fenico reached Fistoja. The 
tavern La Fortuna stood a few hundred paces from the town, and 
at this period of siesta was quiet enough. The host never moved 
from the bench on which he reclined, but merely asked her what she 
wanted. *1 bring a message from Signor Avvocato Filippo Mannini,’ 
she said. He quitted her for a moment, and entered a pavilion, the 
windows of which were darkened by curtains. Into this she was pre¬ 
sently afterwards introduced, and found there threo men drinking 
wine. 

“ * The Signerf- Avvseato w'ill not come, then, as he promised ?’ said 
one of the men to her. * But who are you, and what credentials have 
you ?’ 

“ * I am Penice Cattaneojfrom Treppi; and as to credentials, I want 
no^e, for 1 speak the truth.’ 

“ ‘ Why comes ho not ? We held him for a man of honour.* 

“ ‘ Nor is he less so because a fall from the rocks has broken his leg, 
and deprived him of consciousness.’ 

The men exchanged looks, and the speaker then said —* Yon are a 
bad hand at lying, Feqice 'Cattaneo. If ho lost consciousness, how 
could he send you here*to tell us of it P’ 

“ ‘ He recovered speech for a moment, and said he was waited for in 
tlie Foriuna, and ordered some one to narrate what had befallen him.’ 

An incredulous laugh burst from the other men. ‘ You hear,’ said the 
speaker, * these gentlemen do not seem to place entire confidence in 
your story. It is truly pleasanter to invent accidents than to act as 
a man of honour.’ 

“ ‘ If that means that Signor Filippo is kept away by cowardice, it 
is a base lie, for which heaven will bold you accountable,* she replied 
firmly, looking at them one after the other. 

“ * You are warm, little one; I suppose you are the Signor’s 
beloved ?* 

“ ^No; the Madonna knows I am not/ she answered in her deepest 
tones. They whispered together. She heard one say —* Treppi is 
Tuscan ;* and another reply—*I)o you believe a word of this story P’ 
the third said—‘He is as much at Treppi as— 

“ ^ Come and see him yourselves,* she exclaimed. ' ‘ But lay aside 
your arms, or I will not conduct you.’ 

“ ‘ Foolish girl! do you suppose we would hurt such as you P* 

" *No, but Awn,* ^ 

“ ‘ Have you any other condition to specify P’ 

“ ‘ That you bring a suigeon with you. Is there one among you P* 
They once more be^m whispering, and one left the pavilion^ sWtly 
returning with a fourth, who seemed not to know the men. 

“It was evening ^before they reached the heights, Treppi seemed 
as quiet as usual. Only a few childish faces peered from the doorways 
as Fenioe and her followers passed by. , When they reached her house 
th^' was a ^up of contraoandistas talking before ihe door, and ser¬ 
vants were busy with the heavSy-laclen horses* As Fenioe and the 
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others ^proaefaed, silence fell on the contrabandistas, who moved aside 
to let thep pass. Fenicc spoke a few words to her maid, Nina, and 
then opened the door of her chamber. The wounded man was seen 
stretched on the bed, and beside him, crouching on the ground, an 
aged woman from Treppi. 

“ ‘ How goes it, Ghiaruccia ?’ asked Fenice. 

“ 'Not worse, thanks be to the Madonna!’ replied the old crone, as 
she gazed upon the men who followed Fenice into the room. Filippo 
awoke, and the colour came into his pale face as he recognised Fenice. 

'I have brought your antagonist here,’ she said, 'that he might 
convince himself it was impossible for you to come. And a surgeon is 
also here.’ • 

“ Filippo suffered his glazed eye to wander over their faces, and then 
said, feebly—‘ He is not there, 1 know them not.’ 

“ ' It is enough that we know you,* said the one who had spoken' to 
F^nicc. ' Wc have orders to arrest you. Letters have been seized 
from which it appears that you were coming into Tuscany not so much 
about the duel as about a conspinicy. You see before you the Com¬ 
missary f)f Police; and here ai'e my instructions.’ 

He lield a paper before the eyes of the wounded man, who, however, 
sank back in unconsciousness. ' Examine hjs wounds,’ said the com¬ 
missary to the surgeon. 'If his conditifln Ify any possibility admits 
of Ins being removed, we must move him at once.’ Fenice disappeared. 
The surgeon commenced his examination, during which voices were 
heard outside, a tramping to and fro, and the sudden appearance of 
faces at the window, which quickly disappeared, betokened some un¬ 
usual excitement. The surgeon on completing his survey, pronounced 
that the removal was possible, though dangerous; so dangerous, that 
he could take none of the responsibility on himself. He was assured 
this was unnecessary, and was ordered to bind the wounds, so as to 
permit instant departure. 

“ ' Molza,’ said the commissary,' go and seize those horses that are 
outside.* As the sbirro obeyed, and opened the door, ho started back 
at the sight of a room full of angry faces. In front stood two reso¬ 
lute contrabandistas. Fenice advanced, and said, firmly:—‘ You will be 
kind enough to quit this room without delay, and without the wounded 
man—or you will iie^er see Pistoja again. Blood has not been spilled 
in this house so long as Fenice Oattaneo has been its mistress, and 
Madonna keep it pure! Go; and make no attempt to return, if you 
value your lives. You remember the pass where only one at a time 
finds footing over the precipice! A child could defend that pass by 
simply rolling down the blocks of stone which overhang it. We shall 
place a watch there till this gentleman is well and safe. Now go, and 
tell your fellow-citizens how you deceived a poor girl, and would have 
murdered a wounded man !* ^ 

" The fhces of the sbirri darkened, and a lo^^ause enaued. ^.Then 
all three drew out their pistols, and the commissary said, coldly, “ )Ye 
com^n the name of the law. Six pf you will be shot if you force us 
to make the lav resisted.’ ' ^ ^ ^ 

“ A growl ran through the assembly, ' Quiet, fnends,’ e;iclaiQ;ed 
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Fenice, with Bublime courage. ‘They dare not. They knqw well 
enough that for every man they shoot, they and their kin will have 
to pay tenfold. They dare not pull a trigger. You talk absftrdly/ she 
said, turning to the commissary.. ‘ TJie fear which speaks in your face 
speaks more sensibly; do what it bids you, and depart unharmed- The 
way is free, signori V 

Slie stood aside, and pointed to the door. There was a pause. The 
sbirri were irresolute. The peasants looked implacable. After whisper¬ 
ing togetlier, the sbirri with tolerable composure walked through the 
room, followed by the energetic curses of their conquerors, and were 
soon out of sight. 

During the whole oCthis scene the wounded man, half raised on Ms 
elbows, looked on in amazement. La Chiaruccia now approached;^ 
settled his pillow, and said—‘ Quiet, my son, lie quiet. La Chiaruccia 
will watch while you sleep, and Fenice will take care that you are 
safe.’ 

Ten days and ten nights was Filippo under the care of the old 
woman. He slept well at night, and the greater part of the day ho 
was at the open door enjoying the fresh air and solitude. When he 
was able to write he despatched a letter to Bologna, and received next 
day an answer, but whether it was pleasant or unpleasant could not be 
read in his pale face. £xco|[)t with the Chiaruccia and tho children 
of Treppi he spoke with none. He only saw Fenice in the evening as 
. she drove the cattle home, for she rose at sunrise, and left the house 
during tho entire day. Even when she camo home she never spoke to 
him, and seemed to be quite unaware of his presence. Her face was 
pale and rigid; her eyes witliout lire. 

“ One morning she came into his room, and said, quietly—‘ You arc 
now well enougli to go home. La Chiaruccia says so, 1 have a horse 
and a guide for you to-morrow; and I only ask of you one thing—the 
promise that you will never return here.’ 

‘ I promise it, Fenice, on one condition.* She was silent. He 
looked in her eyes, and said tenderly—‘ If you go with me.* 

“She looked angry, as she said, ‘No jesting. I exact the promise 
without conditions; and I claim it from you as a man of honour.’ 

“ ‘ What J will you reject me after making me yours for ever by a 
lovc-philtre ?’ • 

‘‘She quietly and sadly shook«|her hecftl. ‘Henceforth there is no 
witchcraft between us. You lost blood before the philtre had worked— 
that destroyed it. And it is well so, for I did wrong. Let us speak 
no more of it. Only say that you are ready to go.’ 

“ ‘ If this magic fails, then must another ^employed, Fenice.’ 

“ ‘ Silence,’ she exclaimed; ‘ I am deaf. know that one can-^ 

not buy a human soul, neither with services, nor with seyp years* wait¬ 
ing. Do not think you hate nl^e me miserable; Jjjjffvrn cured me-’ 

“ ‘ Answer^e,’ he^sai^'iwmnately. ‘ On your s^, speak truly I 
Ha^e I cured you of your khfd V 

“ ‘ No,’ ^ ,0aid, ‘ But it js mine. You hare no right or 

power over it. Go; * 

“ He was at her foot. Passionate and incoherent words issued from 
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his lips ■„ deepest sincerity flashed from his eyes. Her own eyes began 
to rekindle, and her cheek to flush. And at sunrise on the following 
day, the lovers were seen descending the mountains on their way to 
Genoa, whither Filippo had resolved to withdraw. The pale man rode 
on a horse, and his radiant bride walked at the side, her hand on tho 
bridle. On both sides rose the heights of the Apennines; the eagles 
screamed over the ravines; and in the distance shimmered the blue sea, 
like their own bright future to the wanderers.” 

Such an abridged version will serve better than any criticism 
to make the reader aware that in those tales an original writer is 
recognisable. Unequal the tales are, but none of them arc the 
product of tho circulating library. Hoyse writes a stoiy because 
ho has some psychological problem which demands artistic ex¬ 
pression. He does not “ sit down to ^ritc," like contributors to 
the magazines; but he writes because impelled. A keen and 
subtle insight into tlic working of passion, and a very charming 
style, distinguish his stories. What an Italian colour there is in 
this story we have just retold! How the direct, simple, pas¬ 
sionate nature of Fenice is exhibited in unforeed, spontaneous 
touches! How real is this imaginative {jicture! Still more re¬ 
markable iu this respect is “ La Itabbiata.” In the “ Elinden” and 
the “ Kroisrichter” tliore is a want of steady psychological truth; in 
each there is a good idea, and some interesting pages, but wo feel 
that the author has not mastered the secrets of his characters, and 
that a deeper experience of life would have given another turn to 
these stories. 

Tl>o superiority of these tales led us to hope that perhaps in 
German “ Novellen" (our equivalent for novelle is story) we 
should find the ontertainmemt we could not find in German, 
novels : a suspicion which Avas strengthened by tho recollection 
of Auerbach's village stories; and “Die Leute von Seldwyla” 
was taken into our evening circle. The two first of the five teles 
in this volume were not vei7 promising; but the third/ “ Komeo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe," turned out a little chef-d'ceuvre. We 
are introduced to two sturdy and nespectable Swiss peasants, each 
of whom cultivates his own bit of land with loving diligence and 
success. One of these, Manz, has a son named S(tli, the Borneo 
of the story; the other, Marti, has a daughter, the chm^ming 
village Juliet. As the two peasants are staunch Mends, the two 
children are constant playfellows; and perfectly exquisite is the 
description of these two children at play together iu the field-^ 
picture of child-life only equalled by DiokenalS exqu^ite story of 
the. elopement of the two children in one of the Christmas num- 
hers^Mof the “ Household W^ds.*' The rea^ seeing^ Mans and 
Marti such g^od Mends, will begin to wonder wh^e the Ooi^ 
pulet and Montagul*bitterness isito oome which will sadden the 
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lives of Eomeo and Juliet; but a glimmering of the coming evil 
soon dawns. The parents are friends, but they are also men, and 
above all, landed proprietors. Between their land lies a field, 
which for years has been uncultivated, because no one can esta¬ 
blish a rightful claim to it. This field is overgrown with weeds, 
and has long been the spot on which both peasants have shot their 
rubbish. It lies there, a good piece of arable laud, profiting no 
one. As the years roll on, and the children grow up, this field 
gradually becomes smaller and smaller between the fields of the 
two friends, which grow broader and broader; the encroachments 
have been grad^ml, but silently effective. And now the corpora¬ 
tion resolves on selling the field by public auction. Alanz and 
Marti are the most eager bidders, and, after a hot contest, Manz 
becomes the possessor. “From this moment begins the strife 
which is to end only with their lives. No sooner is the sale 
completed than Manz, walking away with Marti, casually re¬ 
marks:—“I have observed lately that you have driven your 
plough across the end of the field, which now belongs to me, and 
have cut off a good slice at the corner. You no doubt did this 
in the belief that the fiSld would shortly be yours, and treated it 
as if it were your own. But since I have bought it, you cannot, 
of course, suppose that I shall allow so considerable a reduction 
of my property, and will not object to my making the boundary¬ 
line straight again as before. There wont be any quarrel about 
that.” M^rti replies with equal sangfroid that he knows not 
what quarrel can arise, since the matter is very simple : “ Yon 
bought the field as it is,‘ and since it w^as put up to sale, it has 
not been altered a hair’s breadth.” It is but a brief interchange 
of words which follows, but enough to indicate the desperate 
struggle of obstinacy whicji will ensue. The friends separate 
without looking at each other, but fixing their steady gaze in 
the distant blue as if some marvel of nature were visible in the 
opposite side of the horizon, such as entirely occupied them. 
Early on the following day, Manz began clearing his newly- 
bought field of its stones and weeds, and having collected them 
into carts, tilted the whole upon that portion which Marti had so 
carefully ploughed. Marti new in anger to the authorities, and 
then commence the lawsuit, which finally ruined both. The 
whole of this straggle is admirably conceived and depicted. We 
are made thoroughly to participa^ in the embittered obstinacy 
which grows into deadly hatred, and brings with it first distils, 
then improvidence^,. Meanwhile the children have grown up into 
young man and woman, but have not seen each other for years, 
and have learned to, share the animosity of their.pvents. h^nz, 
who has a wifp, and not a wise one, is (he first to suocumb. Ue 
is forced by poyerty to 4uit house and land, and to 'settle in a 
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wretclred beer-house in the town. The description of the once 
respectable family now fallen so low, and of the disappointment 
of the wife when she finds that, instead of being the hostess of 
a flourishing inn, as she had imagined, she is mistress of a 
squalid beer-house, is worthy of Balzac. Admirable, also, is the 
picture of Manz’s further fall, when even this beer-house cannot 
be made to bring food. At length matters go so hard with the 
family, that Manz and Sali are reduced to the precarious extre¬ 
mity of angling in the river for a subsistence. Meanwhile, Marti, 
who has held out somewhat longer, and who still keeps a house 
over his head, is also reduced to fishing; and a fine scene occurs 
whore the tw'o men with their cliildren accidentally see each other 
on the opposite banks of the same stream, and begin cursing and 
upbraiding each other with their downfall. From curses to blows 
the step is small, and the two infuriated old men meet on tho 
bridge, strike each other on tho face, and eudoavUur to throw 
each other into tho stream; but are saved by their childi*en, who 
meet once more after so long a separation, and silently press each 
other’s hands, “ which were moist and cold from the water and 
the fish they had handled." » * • 

Eomeo and Juliet have thus come together again, and the love 
of childhood has in im instant sprung up into the* love of lovers. 
The next day Sali cannot rest till he has sought out Vrencheu 
(that is Juliet’s name), and spent with her a happy hour in that 
field where they were wont to pass so many happy hours. But 
her father surprises them, curses him, and beats her. This is 
more than Sali can bear; he snatches up a stone, strikes Marti 
on the head with it, and is alarmed to see the old man sink 
senseless on the heap of stones. The old man is not killed; but 
for some days he remains in a dubious state, and when ho recovers 
the use of his speech, it is found that he has lost his reason. 
But, though insane, Marti is cheerful, and even meny. He has 
forgotten the past, forgotten his present evil. He is soon removed 
to an asylum, and then Vrenohen is without money or a pro¬ 
tector. The lovers meet onco more, but it is only to learn that 
there is no hope for them. Vrenchen must quit the house, and 
seek a situation. Sali is too poor to aid her. They resolve, 
however, that their last day shall bo spent together, and as it is 
Sunday, they will dance together at the Kirchweih. Very prettily 
and touchingly told is this part of the story, which is quife a 
little love poem, full of innocent passion and joy. Were otir 
.space less citoamscribed, we would translate the jrhole of. the 
description of this lovers’ Sunday; but its length is too ^e^ . 
andNtan abstrect would spoil it. We must" titerefbte eqnwii^ 
ourselves- witii referring our wmle readers to the ori^bol, wlu|6& 
they will find quite a bit of firee' i^oetie < fancy* ih^ the 
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conception, and a thorough realism presiding over the execution. ‘ 
Indeed, the realism is, in one respect, carried too far. We have 
already hinted that it is our male readers to whom we recommend 
the original, and it is vexatious to think that a man of genius 
should write a story, which, because of a few sentences that 
miglit perfectly well have been omitted without destroying the 
interest or reality of the picture, cannot be read aloud in the 
family circle. The story ends tragically, as its name leads us to 
anticipate. The lovers are intensely happy during one long 
summer day; and rather than part on the morrow they seek union 
in death. v. , 

Very different, yet in its way scarcely less original and admi¬ 
rable, is the story of the “Drei gcrechten Kammacher.” It 
is a humorous, uuforgetable picture of three hardworking, 
miserly, narrow-minded, naiTow-heartcd comhmakers aspiring 
to the savings of Siiss Bunzlin, a washerwoman, who may bo 
described as the female of such males, and whose complacent 
platitudes are extremely amusing. There is but little of what 
is called “story” in this novelle, little incident and intrigue; 
but the characters imd situl;^tiou are so presented tliat we seem to 
live in the narrow world, and watch every detail w'ith untiring 
interest. Hei'e,. again, w'e have realism triumphant. The story 
is itself fantastic enough, yet one never feels that it is not literally 
true. That unpleasantly virtuous maiden, and those horribly 
virtuous comhmakers, are like tlie people we have known and 
avoided; tlieir life, though altogether foreign to our experience, 
is made so real to us by the author’s skill that we cquld almost 
vouch for its reality, though knowing it to be fiction. 

Thus our experience of Gorman fictions completely bears out 
the critical principles which assign the first place to Ilealism in 
Art; only those works which are distinguished*by any felicity of 
realism in their treatment are capable of conveying any durable 
2)leasure to the cultivated reader, and this in exact proportion to 
the tiofthliilncss of the treatment. If German uovels are, for the 
most part, dreary inflictions, it, is because they have so little 
realism that they resemble nothing on earth or under it. 
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1. The HUtoi'y of the Parliament of England which began 
November S7'd, 1640; with a short and necessary vieto of 
some prccede^it years. Written by Thomas May, Esq,, 
Secretary for the Parliament, Publislied hy authority. 1647. 

S, Memoirs of Edmund Ludloio, Esq., Lieutenant-General of 
the Horse, Commander-in-Chief of thd Forces in Ireland, 
one of the Council of State, and a Member of the Parlia¬ 
ment which began November ii^d, 1040. Switzerland: 
Vivay. 169S. 2 vols. 

S.'Hisfoirc dc Charles 1“‘', depuis son Avenement jusqu’a sa 
Mart. ^-dition. Pn';ceflee d'nn Discours sur fHistoirc de 
la Be volution d’Angletei’re. Par M. Guizot. Paris. 1854. 

4. Ilistoire dc la Rt'puhliqne d'Anglcterj'e et de Cromwell. Par 

M. Guizot. Paris. 1851. , •, 

5, Oliver Cromicell's Letters and Speeches, loith Elucidations. 

Uy Thomas Carlyle. Third edition, enlarged., 1850. 

C. Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times, 
71y Lord Nugent. Second edition. 1802. 

7. Meimnrs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. By Eliot 

Warhnrton. Loudon: Bentley. 1849. 

8. Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John 

Langton Sandford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Lon¬ 
don: John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 


9. Memoi-ials of the English Affabs; or, an Historical Account 

of u'hat passed from the Beginning of the Reign of King 
Charles I. to King Charles II., his Sappy Restoration, 
London. lOHlJ. 

10. Historical Collections of Piivgte Passages of State, Weighty 
Matters in Law, Remarkable Proceedings, &c. By John 
llushworth. Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 7 vols. London. 
1659—1080. 

I ^ 

11. Jehovah JiraJir^Ood in the Mount; or, England'$ Parliar» 
mentary Ghronicle,.containing a most exact narration of aXL 
the mofd 7naterial Proceedings of t/m renowned and unpa¬ 
ralleled Parliavient / the armies which hlhve been or are in 
the several parte cf tl^e bind; the manners oj the baitails 

sieges^ from the year 1641 to the present month^of 
October, L643, Collected and publiehed principally by Jom 
Vicars. Loudon. 1041. • : ^7 
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12 . Short View of the late Troubles in England, briefy'setting 
forth their Rise, Growth, and Tragical Conclusion; as also 
some parallel thereof with the Barons’ Wars in the time of 

King Henry III. Oxford: Printed at the Theatre-. 

1681. 

T he Englisli Revolution of 1042 is justly regarded as the most 
prominent event in our political history. It has exercised 
over the •whole English mind- an influence whicli perliaps even yet 
has not been properly estimated. Liberty and despotShm then 
met fnee to face. Then sprung up. stronger than ever, that ■war 
0 f Freedom against Oppression, Intellect against Stolidity, which in 
other forms, but with undimiuished vigour, has been continued to 
our own day. Men’s minds were then awakened from the fearful 
sleep that had bound them; they had then the courage to attempt 
to break their chains, and therefore broke them ; the courage to 
think and act for themselves, without which no men or nation 
can ever be great. The men who then sprung up into cxistonco 
—Hampdeus and ktiltons,- Pyms and Cromwells—men tniined 
in the bitter school of differing, battling and struggling with 
circumstances, but ever rising above misfortune, displaying the 
same steadfast, earnest character both in defeat and victory, 
testify to the greatness of that nge. It was in fact an heroic 
age, an age of faith, and therefore a great age; manifesting its 
power not in works of art, but in the nobler forms of action and 
valour. Mr. Ruckle has well said that this English Revolution 
was but the counterpart of the English Reformation; that the one 
necessarily followed the other. As the one was a revolt against 
wafer-cakes and stone-doll Madonnas, so the other was a jirotest 
against a mere golden crown with a man’s head under it, against 
king-craft and state-craft. As the one protested against the reli¬ 
gion of formulas and red letters, against the conscience being fet¬ 
tered by infallibility, and pleaded for the liberation of the soul 
from its prison-house of darkness into the liib and light of tho 
true gospel, so did tho other protest against a man's goods and 
his person being at the mercy of a tyrant, against the slave’s 
doctrine of non-resistance, and cried aloud that every man bad 
rights of his own which could be taken away by no king. 

This Revolution was in fact a war of classes, as Mr. Bucklo 
adds, or rather, to speak more specifically, of two classes; tho ono 
loving that English spirit of Conservatism which, in its proper 
placi^may ^ct with^ good effect as a drag-chain io the wheels of 
socie^* the other cherishing that ardent roirit of freedom and 
inqui^which has ever markra the minds or the beat thinkscu of 

'■ " » . .—.. . 1.1. ..-I. , .— 
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the be^t ages, and which, not content to take knowledge second¬ 
hand, thinks that the mind was given to man for some special pur¬ 
pose, and that he should use it, come what may. 

For a moment let us look into what a state of serfdom England 
had fallen, what oppressions were laid upon the land, and the 
real puzzle will be, not that the people appealed to arms, but that 
they did not do so years before. The “ Great Rebellion” was in 
reality that of the king, not of his subjects. If the people yield 
allegiance to their sovereign, ho in return is under obligation to 
his people. But the history of kings, as in this case, too often 
consists only of the story of their offences anc^ crimes against 
those whom they are presumed to govern. * 

Befoi;^ proceeding to sketch the outbreak of the civil war ns wo 
propose to do in this article, we shall mention a few facts sugges¬ 
tive of the social condition of England at the period in question. 

Living in our days we can hardly picture the England of our 
forefathers, with its vast fens, intersected only here and there by 
cultivated districts, and its forests stretching for miles, which 
Charles had increased into interminable jungles—those dreary 
fens now clothed with golden harvestsj .those wild woods now 
covered with factories and a forest of c’liimnevs. The old towns 

to 

have long outgrown their walls, like shells, and cast them off as 
useless; a few old picturesque limbered houses—monuments of 
departed greatness—still stand in what are now but back lanes. 
We turn to actual facts, and are surprised to find that Coventry, 
in 1012, only numbered 9,500 inhabitants, and that the population 
of Worcester was scarcely 7,800. 

Communication between one to\vn and another a few miles off 
was less frequent than that now between New York and a third- 
rate seaport. The common roads were in winter time impassable, 
and our ancestors were indebted for their best highways an4 
waterways not to their own skill and labour, but to that of the 
Romans—the best roads for traffic being still the Fosse Way, 
the Icknield and ^Watling-streets, a^d the Fosse Canal. The 
of conveyance of goods was very^ expensive, besides very uncer ' 
tain, the cost seeming to have varied with the pleasure or avarice 
every different carrier; thus we find that a kitchen jac^, 
the price of which, by the way, was 30s., cqst Us. coming 
from Oxford to Hereford, whereas a very small parcel from 
London to Worcester was li. id. Charles had already esta¬ 
blished a rude postal communication, which was more skilful 
in losing than delivering letters, but which was swept away 
during the civil war, and we find, thereforS, tjiat 4he price for 
th^^jostage of letters was equally uncertain; although, from 
L(^on to Hereford the charge would appear, just at the. com¬ 
mencement of the struggle, to have been somewhere^ about Is,, and 
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an answer could not be obtained much under ten daj^g by the 
carrier. For any opportunity of purchasing goods in the country 
the people seem to have had no one else to rely upon but the 
passing pedler, whom Shakspeare^ some years before, had exalted 
into something more than a stage character, in the “ Winter's 
Tale.”* 

In the domestic economy of a country-house of that period, wo 
find, as we’might expect from the vast forests, that wood was 
extensively used for fires, and that a man would earn 8d. 
or 9d. a day for cleaving the blocks; charcoal, too, was 
much consumed, and was sold by the horseload of eight bushels, 
at is* Gd., or^ at fSs, the waggon-load; for the carriage of 
coals made them an article quite unknown in the ryral dis¬ 
tricts, and could only te seen in towns where some river 
afforded the means of carriage. Everything that could he w§ll 
manufactured at home was always made there; so we find the 
village tailor engaged at the hall or castle at 6d. a-day with 
his meals; although, for the best things, a London artist was 
employed, who combined also the business of a milliner- 
Candles, too, were moiUded at home, and the yarn of wliicli the 
wicks were made was sold at 1^. 7d. a pound, whilst the raw 
tallow cost is. Sd. the stone-weight. Dresses, too, were spun 
at home, and 'the wool was bought at 14a. 6d. a stone, and id* 
a yard was the price given for weaving it; and superintending 
such employments as these did the ladies in their country- 
houses beguile the long winter evenings, diversified by the 
celebration of the old Bomish festivals which still lingered, 
with their entertainments of seednes cakes,” and '‘brauno,” 
and “ barrells of sturgeon,” for books were rare and very 
expensive—a small broad-sheet of a few pages costing from 
^ne to four shillings. But often to avoid the dulness of a winter 
in the country, our ancestors would emigrate to the nearest town 
for the sake of the festivities; and wc find that the rent of a tole¬ 
rable house there averaged from five to eight pounds a year; 
the best grange land let from one to thfee shillings an acre, and the 
landlord was.often too glad to *be pai^ in kind, receiving half-a- 
score of bullocks or a drove of sheep for his year’s rent; for 
money was sc^ce, most of it being lent out upon mortgage on 
property at eight per cent., which was the very interest we find 
guaranteed on all sums advanced to tho Poidiament. 

Turning to other matters, we find that the price of shoeing four 
horses, in 1642, oipounted to eight shillings; but so little com¬ 
munication was thete between one county and another, that each 
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had a peculiar fashion of shoeing not practised by its neighbour, 
and owing to this circumstance, Charles II., after the battle of 
Worcester, in 1051, was nearly detected by the different shoes 
on his horse's feet. The price of labour, which varied very much 
in different counties, is rather difficult to arrive at; but in the 
spring of 1642 we find that the highest wages paid to agricultural 
labourers in the midland counties, were dd. a day, or if they 
had their food, only Qd.; a weeder only received -id., and 
a watchman, whom we should have thought worthy of better 
pay, received but the same. The price given for fallowing 
an aero of land was 3s., and something likp 6d. more for 
ploughing and sowing an acre of wheat, and about two bushels 
and a peck were sown to the acre. Badly managed and ill- 
stocked the farms were, tlic very best of them undrained in 
evci 7 sense of the term; many of them nothing but a wilderness 
of woods, with a little com springing up in the midst, and the 
best not growing “ a waine’s-load” of pulse upon an acre. Skilled 
labour, of course, commanded proportionately higher wages; 
thus we find that carpenters received la. Id. a day, but 
domestic servants seem to have been.the best off: a maid¬ 
servant’s wages were*21. a year; a manservant’s, SI., and a 
coachman’s oven higher; whilst a kitchen-maid’s, however, 
sunk as low as Ida. The price of meat was not so dear 
as miglit be expected: a fat bullock was worth six pounds; 
a fat wether only six or seven shillings; and pigs still less; 
and wo read of legs of mutton at the clieap rate of a shil¬ 
ling a-piece, and of other things in proportion. With such facts 
before us we cannot agree with those writers who represent that 
meat was quite beyond the roach of the working-classes, and that 
they never tasted it from one year's end to another, except when 
the squire might have a sheep killed at Midsummer, or a fat 
heifer at Michaelmas, or give a “ beef” or a “ braune” at Christ¬ 
mas lo be consumed among his dependents. Tnie, that much of 
the labourer’s scenty pithince, which we have s een was at the 
highest 4«. fid. a week, was eaten up in the- attempt to clothe 
himself and family, especially wtien we know a pair of worsted 
stockings at that date cost 5s., and other articles of cloth¬ 
ing in proportion; true, that of late years he had fared 
worse; unjust taxes had pressed heavily on his landlord, and, 
as is always the case, the weight falls heaviest on those at 
the bottom of society; still he lived on his coarse fare flavoured 
only with a draught of. rough cider or hard heady beer, in a shed 
ctdled a cottage, possessing, though, that‘best iiAeritance,—a 
mmly, honest heart, which should soon be tried in the war^ and 
fr^ the ordeal of which he should oome forth victorious, having 
sown on its Battle-fields the seed of liberty, the hthwest of which 
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liis descendants should some day reap. Such wei’e some of tho 
features of English life when the ever-memorable Civil War 
broke out. 

No man ever had a more loyal people than James I. when he 
ascended the throne. Language has always been found quite 
forcible enough to express the virtues of the best princes that ever 
breathed, but it certainly has never been strong enough to depict 
the tyrannies of despots, and, therefore, will fail to do justice to 
the acts of James. Under his fostering influence judges became 
executioners, and bishops torturers; under his inventive genius 
torture assumed its most ingenious aspects, and with consummate 
skill he contrived, whilst carefully sparing the base and the mean, 
to sacrifice the best and noblest of his subjects. A tyrant at 
homo, he was a coward abroad ; he enslaved the English Parlia¬ 
ment, but made an ignominious peace with Spain: absolute in 
the councils at home, he was outwitted in all his foreign diplo¬ 
macy. His death was deplored by every bad man, as his li^, had 
been hated by every good one. Affairs could not well be worse, 
and therefore Charles was gladly welcomed to the throne, arid, 
with the least capacity, for understanding the English people, 
might have bound all lieafts to him for ever. He succeeded to 
tho vices of his father, but he judiciously contrived to vuiy them 
with some of his own. Tfe could not agree with his first Parlia¬ 
ment, and, therefore, dissolved it, and endeavoured to replenish 
his exchequer by the memorable Cadi?: expedition. A second 
Parliament was assembled, and immediately dissolved; and the 
revenue raised by such collectors as the engine and the rack. 
Apparently emboldened by his unsuccessful campaign against 
Spain, diaries now declared war against France; and at llochclle 
his favourite Buckingham displayed as much incajiacity ns even 
Charles himself could have done. Misery now had been fairly 
and equally dealt out over England ; the soldiers could not com¬ 
plain that the navy was better paid than the army, for the sailors 
were starving. A third Parliament was assembled. Then the Great 
Petition of Bights was passed into a law, which Charles took the 
very first opportunity of breakihg. For eleven years there was 
no Parliament. To narrate the events of these long years is but 
to ^ive a list of crimes, one varying from the other only in degrees 
of iniquity. The r^ick was busy throughout England. Eeligion 
meant persecution; and the law was founded upon the first piin- 
ciples of injustice. Men wore flying to the New World, but 
Charles could uot,nllow bis victims to escape so easily, or he 
would soon have bedn deserted altogether, and so an embargo was 
laidi on all outward-bound vessels, proclaiming that no man had a 
right to escape from torture. Then came all the cruel imposts; 
and now Charles, not doing justice to his own originality, copied 
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eing liiicl at tho roots of this upas tree of royalty. Then 
fed ill (|uiflc succession tho “ .Scolcli incident,” and tho fear- 


tlie old Norman forest laws; men were turned from their homes 
and hoarthsides to create forests for the king; monopolies were laid 
on all the necessuides of life, until even the king's ingenuity was 
taxed to discover fresh enormities, and only the genius of a Noy 
discovered the ship-tax. The liOiig Parliament at last met. 
Wrongs make patriots, and injuries make even dumb men eloijuent. 
Sti’afford and Laud first fell, as it was right that they should, 
because tlicy were the greatest criminals. The reforming axe 
was being laid i ’ 
followed in (juic 

fill tragedy of the slaughtered Proiestauts^in Ireland, as if every 
part of tho realm slionld bo cunvnlsod at once. Pimdly came 
the. Grand Ucmonstrance with its long list of grievances, all of 
which should some day bo atoned for by their author. Then 
was it that Charles, showing how little he understood the temper 
of tho Commons, made his abortive attempt to arrest tho live 
inenftoi’s. Cries of “ Privilege I Privilege! ’ are hoard as he 
returns, and tho next day the ominous sermon, with its text, “To 
your tents, O Israeli” is flung into tho royal carriage. 

The character of Charles may lucidly bo easily gauged, for it 
is in some points one of those everyday characters, which in 
private life bankrupts a man, hut in piihlic may had him to the 
scaffold. Kudowod by nature with fair abilities, which were all, 
however, eclipsed by his great talents for deception, he seems to 
have believed not so much in the theory that words are to conceal 
men's thoughts, but that oaths are to mean nothing whatever; not 
HO much ill the doctrine of mental reservation as in a fixed belief 


that bo ought to disclose all on which he ought to be silent, and 
to keep back all ho ought to declare. If the proverb, qui ncscit 
dissitnularc, nescit rer/nare, were the test, Charles was the best 
king England ever bad. A seliolar, with tho manners of a gentle- 
miui, temporato in his habits wlien temperance was an e.\.oeption 
at court, ho jpossessed mauy good finalities, which fortunately, 
though he did his* best, he could not entirely eradicate, or else 
Charles were to ho abhorred as nfuoh as he is now to be despised. 
Weak and unprincipled, yet like ,weak people obstinate and re¬ 
vengeful, ho was ever trying to overreach an opponent by the arts 
of cunning or flattery, and failing in these, having recourse' to 
threats and violence, he wavered between the policy of a tyrant 
and a coward. Heartless ho was, not so much irom a lack of love 
to his friends, as from being engrossed in sel^-love; without any 
determination of character, even when emplojied upou.hia;favourite 
task of unconstitutional government, he had all tjio wisji^ bnt. 

of the ability, to be a oonsammate tyrant.. • Full of jEdl^ihe 
strange inconsistencies of weak men, with a fair, outside he- was 
thoroughly rotten at heai't, and if liis enemies could not trust in 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]—Nr;w SsniEs, Voh XIV. No. II. M M 
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him, his friends could not helievo in him. Apologies we- know' 
arc rife enough for Cliarles; tliere are writers who try to draw iv 
distinction between tho man and the king. We could have under¬ 
stood this in the case of a bricklayer, that as a private character 
ho was a rascal, but as a bricklayer lie handled the trowel with 
consummate skill. Or that as on individual he was most attentive 
at chapel, though as a bricklayer he could not understand the use 
of the plummet, lint in tho case of a king it is different; what 
the man is in the main that Avill also the king be. We are told 
of Charles’s morning and evening devotions, and all we cun reply 
is, that in his case prayers seem to have been to very little pur¬ 
pose ; we arc reminded of the e.\;ccllent instruction and ndvico ho 
gave his childi'en, which certainly appears'to have done little good 
for his sons Charles and .Tames; w'e are then at last appealed to bv 
the woman s argument, ad misericordiam, and arc told of Charles's 
behaviour on his trial, and his bearing at tlic scaffold, and tri¬ 
umphantly asked if this is not proof of his virtue ? If such%rgu- 
ments arc to bo allowed, tho lute ^fr. Palmer was a saint. A 
good man may in his kingly oflice make a mistake, but he will 
never daily commit cruldlies and iujustico ; a religious king is noi. 
exempt f)'om blunders, but he will never make hypocrisy tin. 
whole duty of man, or frame injustice into Acts of Parliament. 

Reluctantly did the Pm-itaus enter upon this great contest: 
they entered upon it in no wild paroxysm, but with that earnest¬ 
ness and sadness which marks the resolute English chai’acter; 
they entered upon it not till after long considerations, with 
prayers and tears, knowing full well tho greatness of the stakes, 
but feeling assured that tho cause of the people was the cause of 
God. They saw tho whole peril, hut having once chosen tln.^ 
path, Hampden’s own motto, vestigia, nulla retrorsum, was in¬ 
scribed on the banners of the Parliament army. Time after time 
they had believed in the promises of Charles', which he had as 
systematically broken, and would have tried him again, but they 
knew from bitter experience that it was of no' use. Charles hail 
forfeited on every occasion lus word and honour; ho had 
deliberately entered into treaties for the more purpose of breaking 
them; he had pledged his word to the Groat Petition of Rights, 
and then disregarded it as a piece of waste-paper; he proffered 
peace with one band, and seized the garrisons witli the other; one 
day he pledged himself to remain in London, and the next started 
&r York; a very Janus of letters, he wrote one thing on one side 
of a sheet gf paper, and the very contrary on the next page. A 
Papist one^ day, he was a Peotestoiat the nex^ till wo doubt 
whejjilw he wa8.a Christian silver. Dear to. an Lnglisithian 
jAiiit all things i» his word and imnour, and it opttld no l^ger 
^ be that England should be gowned by s man whose promises 
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■were’broken as soon as made, whose words were no sooner pledged 
than forfeited, whose solemn oaths, as soon as they were uttered, 
were peijured. Charles now, for the first time in his life, liad to 
deal with men who knew no such thing as oi[^uivocation or double¬ 
dealing, but loved truth dearer than life itself, to whom false¬ 
hood were worse than death. Above all, too, let us beware of 
imagining that a paltry quarrel of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
made Hampden I’osist the ship-money, or that a poor vainglory 
to exalt themselves caused the Commons to take up arms. 
Higher aims than this were in these men’s breasts, or else had 
they acliieved nothing. They had a firm hatred of all injustice 
and cant, and loved truth and reality, and had hope both in God 
and in themselves that this world should be a different place to 
Avhat it had heretofore been, and that initiiiity and evil should not 
•last for over. They had true Reform in their hearts—not a 
mere superficial Reform, but one g<nng to the root of things, full 
of that hope and aspiration which every good and earnest man 
feels for humanity. They had, too, a real belief in God and good¬ 
ness, a stern faith which gave a character and a tone to every 
word they uttered, -becoming, as it sllourd do, apart and parcel of 
themselves, the very fibre of life and existence. Much, no doubt, 
was there, especially in the Puritan, which we cannot admire. 
Dwarfed by a too literal adherence to the letter of a noble gospel, 
ho was ever trying to make an impossible Christian Utopia. 
His views were cramped and shorn of their lustre by a narrow¬ 
minded .Judaism, but yet, differing widely as we do from him in 
his scheme of salvation and his religious doctrines, we shall ever 
love him for his noble patriotism and heroism; however much 
his views of life may differ from ours, he was sincerely striving 
for light, earnestly striving to serve God in the be^ way he 
know. 

Let us for a moment look at the two combatants. The Parliament 
army, with a few^ exceptions, could not boast, like its opponents, 
of high descent; its men knew not that feeling of innate chivalry 
which so distinguished the cavalier; they had none of those old 
associations so inevitably connected with nobility; they came 
not plumed nor scarfed into the battle-field, but with a sense of 
bitter wrongs, with a zeal burning in their breasts which outshone 
all earthly chivalry, with a patience that would outlast all mere. 
impulsive excitement, and which gave them stren^h that more 
than compensated for their want of discipline. They fblt that 
God was looking down upon them with ee^oial nroteotiim, and 
they marched to the battle-ground singing no love-songs, hut 
(!!ff&uting solemn psalms, going to their grave os to a lon^wif^ed- 
for home. On the other hand, oame fimm his anoestral hftUi 

the cavalier, reckless afld witty, yet generous and tehder-* 

» MMlS 
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lieai’ted, profligate and daring, yet learned and polished, with the 
pennon that his father bore flaunting above him, and a thousand 
stories of the desperate valour of his ancestors at Cressy and 
Poictiers, which stirred his soul like a trumpet, looking upon 
loyalty as his religion, and war ns some new mistress, as the 
cavalier poet, Lovelace, sings: regarding wounds and death itself 
with a contempt that excites admiration. 

Both parties, of course, altered much during the war by that 
operation of time and sutfering which always works upon the 
mind, changing manhood into old age, and along with it the 
thoughts and feelings., But it must be over steadily remembered 
that the more high-minded of the cavaliers regarded not the 
king’s person so much as the kingly office; that they, to{», ns 
much as the Puritans, abhorred, ns all Englishmen ever have 
done, tyranny and despotism. They seem to have known, at. 
least in latter years, wliat evil counsels governed the king, and 
that they who were willing to lay down not only their property, 
but life itselti hud no voice with him; that Papacy wa.s daily 
gaining ground, and yet, strange to say, seeing and feeling all 
thi.s, tliey had not tljc*6owrngc to speak out. Many of them 
would willingly have come to terms with tlie Houses; many of 
them, too, though they never w'oiild have engaged on the Parlia¬ 
ment side, would still willingly have left the king, could they 
Imve done so with honour, for it was this that bound them in his 
ranks stronger than any oath of allegiance or love to him; and 
they remained there many of them fearing a defeat, and yet dread¬ 
ing a victory, for in the one case they would he ruined at tire 
hands of the Parliament, and in the other entirely superseded by 
the Papists.* It was a terrible choice whether to support the king 
or no. What turned the balance in their minds this side or that 
we dare not say; only this, that tliey, too, had noblo English 
hearts, and fought steadfastly and died earnestly for their cause, 
which they believed to be true. 

After liis attempt on the persons of the fi\c members, there 
could be no. reliance in diaries. Every one now felt that no 
mere bond, however sacred, could bind' him. There must he 

* Wewould.in simport of these opinions, refer the reader to two touching letters 
from Lord Robert Spencer, who was killed at the battle of Newbury, to his wife, 
written in the antunm of 1642 from Shrewsbury, in Sidney's “ State Papers.” 
London. 1746. Yol. ii. The considerations there statca weighed deeply also 
with such high-minded ucn as Lord Palkland, and the king’s standard-bearer, 
Sir Edmund Yeriey, who*is said to have declared that he engaged on the 
king’sidide not out of any good opinion of its cause, biit from a sense of duty, 
which he thought lajr ttmm him in respMt of his office and relation to the kii^’ 
and so feU galuatly flgnting at Edpiull in defence of the standud he conla no 
, longer safto. , 
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RoraeWiinjf for the future stronger than promises. Tlie Piirlia- 
ment had now reluctantly to apply itself to that last arbiter, 
Force; and it remained to be seeir whicli should conquer,—Force 
armed and inspired by the idea of sclf-sacrifice and truth, or 
Force bucked only by selfishness and lawlessness. But let any one 
beware of supposing for one moment tliat this attempt on the 
members was the cause of the Hevolution; this was only the out¬ 
ward visible cause, the lever to the motion, the spring of which 
Jay far back; this it was that simply let out the waters of strife which 
had been for so long pent up, each year steadily accumulating, and 
wliich poured forth slowly at first, a)id th^cu quicker and fiercer, 
till they swept away the very monarchy itself. All great move¬ 
ments have deep causes. The tree is only high and strong in 
proportion to its roots. And this Keivolution, ripened though by 
.the cruelties and heartlcssncs.s of the Htiiarts, sprang, as wc have 
said befoi'e, frojii that spirit of free tlioiight and inquiry which 
also brought about the Jleforuiation, and gave us the Baconian 
philosophy. If we fail to see this, we have not solved the problem. 
The human mind, when once tlie, spii'it of inquiry enters it, 
resembles ground which having beep livid down for many years 
is broken up, and instantly a number of different plants ^spring 
fort!) in every direction, never before seen tlierc;, but whicli still 
have been lying there dormant nil the time, waiting only for an 
opportunity to dovelope themselves. 

The queen had already crossed over to Holland under pre¬ 
tence of aoeompatiying lier daughter, hut in reality to pawn the 
Crown jewels. The king had fled to York, taking with him the 
strongest weapon of science—the printing-press—hut even that 
is weak and useless when in the support of injustice and untruth. 
Broadsheets were flying over the land, liuperstilion and cre¬ 
dulity, too, liad their full sway amongst the ignorant. Streams 
of blood were seen in various parts of the kingdom. Tlie 
Tewkesbury carrier declared that late at night, coming over the 
lonely Cotswoldiv, he had seen armies fighting in the heaven 
above, and had heard the clasjli of spears and the tliuuder of 
artillerv.* Men hid these things in tlieir hearts, aud times were 


* These appearances of blood are fi'equciitly mentioned, both in ancient 
and modern history, and were always regarded with superstitious awe. Modem 
science, however, resolves them into nothing else than a species of most 
probably either jutlmella or /tam^coecus, which devclopes itself v^ rapidly in 
hot weather, and as suddenly disappears wlicn thc'^causes of its grovvth are 
withdrawn. The signs in the heaven seen by the poor carii^r were, in all lifee- 
fihood, nothing more thau'ihc Aurora Borealis, but arc, however, worth notiqhi^ 
jts^pwitig the power they had over the youthful ima^nution of ontf of tae 

5 reatcat men of that age, who, in his “ RefonuatiolF touching-'.Cltlrbh 
)isciplinc,”jftookiji., tlius writes :~"Lct the astrologer bp'i^sm&yed 
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looked for with ominous conjectures, such as had never .heeu 
before, and such as in truth have never since been in England. 
The king having reached York, with his usual bad judgment 
dismisses Lord Essex from his office of chnmberlaifiship, AVho 
now joins the Parliament, and is appointed commander of the 
aiiny, whilst Warwick is made admiral of the fleet. Towards 
Hull all eyes are directed. It was the groat northern seaport., 
the third or fourth most important in England. Sir John Hot- 
bam, tlie governor, was ordered by the Parliament to deliver it 
to Warwick; whilst on the 23rd of April, 1012, the king set out 
from York with n,,retinuc of some three hundred Yorkshire gen¬ 
tlemen, and at Beverley-giito demanded the town to be surren- 
dei'ed to him. The mayor and burgesses would have admitted 
him, but Sir John summons up courage, mounts the walls, and 
forVhds the king to enter, though still protesting he is nt, 
heart loyal. Cries of “ 'J’raitor !" “ Kill him !" arc heard from the 
cavaliers below, but the king is obliged to retreat discomfited, 
proclaiming Sir John a traitor. Both sides now set themselves 
iu eaimest to the ffisk of makijig levies. On the Ibth of May the 
king held a public mecfki" of his supporters at York, but {Sir 
John Fiiirfiix thwarted bis measure by assembling the parliamen¬ 
tarians in front of the hall where the meeting was assembled, de¬ 
manding to know why they, too, should not bo consulted on the 
affairs of the nation. The king parleyed with them, and fixed a 
meeting on the 3rd of June at Heywoith Moor. The day came, 
and with it some eighty thousand to one hundred thousand men. 
Not a word was spoken ; all ominous sileuce. At last it was 
whispered that- a petition from Parliament praying the king to 
come to terms was to be presented. The cavaliers charged at the 
petitioners. Charles tried to make his escape, but young. 
Fairfax dashed through his body-guard, and thrust the paper 
into his hands. 

The Parliament had fixed the 10th of June as their day for 
levies, for which they are vilified by the Iloynlist writers, which 
is something like blaming a man for arming himself in the after¬ 
noon when he is certain liis house will be attacked at night 
The question who struck the first blow has been angrily contro- 


at the portentous blaze of comets and impressions in the aire, as fore¬ 
telling troubles and changes to States;” and again, “Puradise Lost,” 
Book ii., 533 0 

“ As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wu^d in ffie troubled sky, and armi^ rush 
. To battle in the clouds, baore each van. 

Frisk forth riie'aofy knights, and cbooh their speiffs 
Till .thickest fedfHisiiese; with feofo of arms 
From either end of hcavep the welkin bums.” 
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The Supporters, of the two Parties. 

verted,by writers of both party, each*vehemently affirming that 
the- other commenced the- war; but the real question is not who 
struck the flrs.t blow, but who caused the war; and as wo have 
seen, it was the lung by his ti’eachery and tyranny. Tho 
people ai’o appealed .to by the Parliament for contributions, and joy¬ 
fully tho appeal is answered. Nobles bring their plate and jewels, 
whilst the poorer offer their silver; women bring their cairings and 
their very thimbles, showing how deep the “ good cause” lies in 
tho hearts of the people.* The Parliainont's offices are glutted, 
diaries tries to imitate their example, but Avith indifferent 
success. Oxford molts down her plate Jur him., and Cambridge 
would subsequently have done so, but was prevented by Olh'er 
(•romwoll. All disguise was now thrown off; men must now' 
choose ou which side they will fight.* On Charles's side stood 
the largo majority of nobles and old families, with tbe univer¬ 
sities and tbe Established Church .of England. AH the counties 
to the Avest of England and on the Welsh border supported him, 
most probably for the reason that, being at so great a distance 
from tlie capital, tliey kncAv less of Qlnu-les’s misrule, whilst their 
poverty had guarded them from his aviwijje; for Avhore Charles’s 
character Avas best known, there do avo find his bitterest opponents. 
On tlie side of the Parliament Aver call the middle and loAA'er-clnsses 
of England, with a few noblemen and gentlemen, and all the 
Puritan and dissenting ministers; thus slioAving the lino of de¬ 
marcation, and proving what Ave have said before, that this was a 
war of classes and of class-feelings. 

On .luno 23nd, tho Koyalist, Colonel Hastings, Avas at Leices^ 
ter raising the train-hands, with his flag flying, and on it the 
ominous motto, “ Quasi hjuis confiaioris.” The king’s proclama¬ 
tion is road outside the A\'alls, but Arolidale Palmer, the high 
sheriff, is ther*e also, and reads the Parliament's counter-order. 
Hastings himself is nearly seized, but his folloAvers rally round, 
him; hloAvs are struck, and Avilh difficulty he retreats to bis inn, 
which is strouglycbarricaded, and in tbe darkness of the night 
escapes from the town. 'The king is delayed at York for want of 
money, which the queen, however, sends over frotn Holland, 


* Oa the Parliament’s side the very women worked in defence of tho towm^ 
and iadividnal heroism, os iu the case of Mrs. Purefoy, in her gallant defence 
of Caldeoote Manor House, was by no means unfrequent. Thus, at North¬ 
ampton, the women worked with the men in the trenches; and at Covenh^, 
in lC4S, we find the folloAring singular seeuo Women iiUed up tbe quarries 

at the ^at park that they might i^ot harbour an enenj; maroh^ there with 
matlocks and spades, led by a good wife Adderley, with a Soaeales club on her 
shonlders, and they Avere brought from work by- one Mary Herbert^ with 
a«itfol in her bwd, which she ffisohaowd when. they, were dismuaed.'* 
Nicksen's "MS. Annals o£ Coventry,” posswiioii of Mx. Eld, of th»^ 
city. • ’• ’ 
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■Nvith several thousand stand of arms, seven or eight field-pieces, 
and two hundred barrels of gunpowder; and he now sets out on 
a tour to the neighbourijig counties. In the meanwhile, Lord 
Digby, disguised as a Lrenclmian, has been taken prisoner at 
sea, and is in the charge of Sir John Hotham, ^honi, however, 
he persuades not only to let him escape, but to suri’ender Hull to 
tho king. Charles, therefore, on the 7th of July, once more 
inarches to Hull; here ho makes a proolatnation against the 
town, which on the 13th is sent to the Houses, slating that on 
tho 37th ho will take Hull, if it be not previously surrendered, 
aud in the inteus^al makes another tour,^ and on his return to 
Beverley, finds Lord Holland there with a message from Ihirliu- 
meiit. Again, another expedition, on the 21st, to Noltingliam, 
and on the 33nd to Leicester, where tho assizes are being held. 
The king makes a speech to the authorities, ami ti’ics to gtun posr 
session of the magazine; hut, backed by the grand jury in a body, 
they beg that the magazine may he broken up, and tlie arms dis¬ 
tributed, to which the king assents ; and on the 20th Ave find him 
at Doncaster. Digby had, at the risk of his life, in disguise, 
entered Hull;- and, on the,27th, five hundred men, on the Par¬ 
liament side, under Sir Jolin Meldruni, had arrived there from 
Boston ; and op tho same morning, too, the king marched to tho 
town with trumpets sounding, seemingly expecting that its walls 
Avould tumble down at that well-known signal; but the sluice¬ 
gates had been pulled up by the Parliamentary forces; the 
country was everywhere under water, except a narrow causeway 
along which they came, driving hack the king's outposts. Por 
two days did Charles remain in a hostile attitude before the town, 
vainly expecting its surrender; hut on the second night n sortie 
was made: some of the cavaliers and the train-bands were slain ; 
the king's magazine was captured, the ammunition taken, tho 
victors returning by the light of the burning arsenal; and the 
next morning, the 30th of July, the king returned to York, 
remaining there for a fortnight at the Deaneryv On tho 12th of 
August he published another decjlarution, with a recapitulation of 
his supposed wrongs, and finally requiring “ all his subjects who 
could bear arms, northward of the Trent, and twenty miles to the 
southward, to meet him at Nottingham on the 22nd,” where ho 
himself, on the 16tb, amved at the Earl of Clare's, with some 
three hundred train-bands, under Sir John Digby, and some six 
hundred cavalry—the artillery, from want of horses, being left at 
York. «• 

On the 18th he again set out on an expedition through War- 

^ Chulos was at Leicester <m the litk of July, as appears fronftfih 
corporation books of Coventry, as bad ordered the mayor mi sheriffs to 
^ appeal; b^re liim on that day at the fotmer city. 
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wieksluKC to obtain levies, aiul on hi>, march tidings came from 
Lord Northampton that the Parliamentary forces arc about to 
occupy Coventry, hut that as the Earl laid been Recorder of tlio 
town he could promise the king admission, and had set off to 
keep his word. .The people of Coventry, however, were not so 
easily gained over, and in spite of their Recorder returned answer, 
“ that his Majesty's royal person should bo most respectfully wel¬ 
come to them, but that they Immbly besought his Afajosty to 
pimlon them if they could not with safety permit his cavaliers to 
enter with him/’* In a subsequent message, however, they said 
the*y would allow the king to liuvc a retinue pf tw#> hundred men. 
Fn vain the Earl endeavoured to cliange their minds, and in vain 
tried to collect a force, until l)iirly spirit rose to such a pitch that 
he was forced to escape by a l)uok-door*out of the city. In the 
m^an lime, the king on the 19th approached the city from Stouo- 
Icigh, hut the Inlnihitants had galhinlly inanncd tlieir walls for 


a sjegc, veinfurc(-d by four Imndreil incu wlio had come 
from Jlirminghiini.t The king scut to Nottiughaui for petards 
and hatloriug-trains. So little was the town prepared for a siege, 
that Lord Rrook for safety bad lately s,cirt,all the ammunition to 
Warwick castle, hut stout hearts can fight with any weapons, and 
patriotism is a better defence than steel armour. 6n the 20th the 
king's guns soon made a breach in the walls, and the gallant 


townsmen repulsed, hut not defeated, retired to their streets, which 
they barricaded with the first things that came to hand. Rally¬ 
ing here, they drove the cavaliers in confusion beyond the city 
gates, and, folIoNving up tlieir success, stormed the kings lines, 
playing his own guns on his lupu now in full retreat to Leicester. 


War had now in fact begun. The first blood had been shed 
us long ago as the 15th of July, when Lord Strange, in an attempt on 
Alanclicster, killed a poor weavcr.J Prince Rupert now had come 
across to England to support lus uncle. Ho was then barely twenty- 


♦ Tlic corporation biwks of Coventry well illustrate iUo state of feeling there 
as elsewhere, and how completely Cliarlcs contrived in a short time to alienate 
himself from the affections of those wAl disposed to him. On the 17th of 
August, 1G4!2, we tind by a Gonncil Chamber oraer, that as the King and Frincb 
Itupert are expected, it-is agreed that 200^. be borrowed for their ontertmn-i 
inent, and that a purse with 200/, be presented to the king, and another with 
100/. to the pi'iucc. Charles docs come, but in the extraordinary manner 
related in the text, and the consequence is that in the very next Cofmcil 
Cliiimbcr order, dated October 1st, 1G42, we find the town advauciug 200/. 
in money, and SO/, in powdei*, match, and ballets, for guarding and defending 
the city in those times of danger, for the better advawcemeut of the public 
cuuse.’^ Those who wished Giiorles well, and who had*at heart his real welfare, 
could not readilY forgive such a wanton attack upon their pi'operty as Chiles 
luiitle,showing now utile regard he had for Ida subjects, 
t Uldmixon by a misprihC says Bttckuighpi;i. 

I May, Book u. cliap. vi. p, 109. SEfatii^t Chron., 3S. 
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tlnve; tall and liaiulsoiiK', in Iho bloom of youUi, with brif'ht 
eyes, and a fine expressive month, and long flowing curls renohing 
down over his shoulders, his beauty must have attracted tlio nttou- 
tion of nil Avomen, ns his gnllantry would soon strike oil men. As 
!Sir PlNlip Warwick said of him, 11 e^toit toiijovrs soldat : and as 
he rode at the head of his eight hundred cavaliers which liis uncle 
had given him, wuth his while plume flying in his hat, and his 
scarlet cloak just fluttered by the wind, he nnist have looked the 
,liuest, us he W'os the hravvst of them all. lie was far too good 
for the cause which he adorned. Ilis strength of cliaracter soon 
brouglit him into collision witli the king's advisers, wliilst by tho 
cavaliers ho was as much disliked for his habits of discipline as 

lie was feared for his valour bv the l^uritaus. Oii tlie 'Mml of 

% 

August, Charles raised hi^ btandtird at NuitinghaM, and delivered 
an ill-written pioclamatiou. Iho niglit w'Us stormy, and the 
standard was blown diiwiiirom the castle turret where om*e tfio 
Hag t)l’ JlieharJ Jll. Iiud wM\e(^, Again it was raised, this lime 
not on the old eafalle hut in the park, lieralds digging with their 
daggers a hole in the hard rock for the flagstalf, and supporting 
it with tlnir hands ; thp pfoelamation w'as again read, and iho 
kings flag streamed out iii the waltl storm like n hlood-rcd meteor 
hanging over the wude vale of Trent, porlendjiig wars and troubles. 
Many a cavalier saw the signal, and obeyed, h'aving his home¬ 
stead never to return, or ii to return, with mined fortune anil 
misery. Once more in England was there a clank of steel, and 
the unnourerw'tts busv. Old armour caino dowm from the elmreh 
wallb where it Imil rubti'd hince the wars of the Jtoses. Kiiglantl 
was tom with dissensions. Before us lie various documents 
whieli all testify to the unsettled stilte of the couuti'y. The diaries 
of the day are turned from domestie matters to those of State. 
Many chureh registers that we have examined, from IGISS to 1019, 
ai‘e scarecly kept during this exedting time; the very marriages 
cense, showing Iiow stern was the conflicl, whilst tho iew notices 
that occur ai’e some pregnant sentence refei;ring to tho elmreh 
now turned into a fortress. The city corporations ceaso to hold 
their council chambers, or if th^y do, it is but to provide arms for 
tbeir besieged city. 

At this important crisis Charles amuses himself with holding a 
chapter of tho Order of the Garter, at Nottingham. In tho midst of 
it there comes a message that Goring can no longer hold Ports* 
mouth.* The king is panicstruck, and writes a piteoas letter 
to tho Parliifmcnt with various solemn protestations, the value of 
wliich the Hc>uses know too well, and .which even Clarendon admits 

**We are sorrv we oamiot enter into the events in the Sooth and Wesi of 
EnoUad, Imt mnst, frttn want oCifMe, conjlne onnelres striotlj to the morc- 
the midland conntiet. ' 



The Skirmish at SoutJum. 53 .') 

i 

was simply time. A secoud whining and o(jually decep¬ 

tive appeal is made, in which the king states that though he has 
raised the standard at Nottingham, he did not intend to do so; 
and though ho has called the Commons traitors, he really meant 
nothing offensive; hut the Parliament was not now in the humour 
to outer upon what^every one knew would bo but useless negotia¬ 
tions. Charles was ready to promise anything, because he meant 
to perform nothing. He was like a man who owed a larg^ sum 
of money, and was ever willing to pay in valueless bills and 
notes of hand; all these niiglit be had for asking, but no genuine 
hanldiotes or gold. ^ , 

And now there comes nimours of a battle fought at Dunsmore, 
some ten miles from Warwick, which tiini out to bo false,but 
tiicre has been one on the twcnty-thi<*cl al Southam.t The 
IToyses had sent down Lord Brook to the relief of (V)venti 7 . He 
iiad arrived after a lung march lute on the evening of the at 
Soutluim, some twelve miles from Coventry, wliorc ho was joined 
by llrtinpdfm, who Ijad set out to defend Northampton, and their 
united forces amounted to some six thousand men, three hundred 
horse, with seven lichl-picces. 'fhe inen^ai«(vbeing billeted when 
news is brought that the clergyman of the place is disolfocted to 
them, and has lately be(?n entertaining large bodies of Cavaliers; his 
lionso is searched, and large stores of ammunition are found and 
taken. (Jnietude is again restored, and the men are sitting down 
to their rations, wheu fresh nows arrives that Lord Northampton 
is only two miles off. The men spring to their feet, liats are flung 
up, and cheers are heard, and they march out into tha fields out¬ 
side the town. No thought of food or sleep that night; one 
spirit animates commanders and men. Through the cold watches 
of that autumn night do they all stand under arms, with the clear 
stars encamped above them. Morning slowly breaks, and the 
L^arliameut standard might novr be seen floating in the air withits 


^ These false battles were frcquentl? invented during the war, and reports^of 
them were printed and circulated by both parties for their own purposes. 

f As appears from an entry in the Sonmam Uegister,—Buried 23rd day. 
of August, John Browne, souldicr under Captain Jones, in the reffimcnt of 
Lord Brooke, the same dav the battle fought between the Lord Brookis and the 
Earl of Korihampton.” We may notice th^ many of the entries in the church¬ 
wardens' books of Southom are very interesting: thus, we tind, *'paid to ^ 
king’s ffootmen who sealed up the church doore for not ringing when the king 
came to towne* 0/. 65 . And again, paid also to them for not ringing when 
the king w ent out of the town^ 0 /. 5^ Otf.the king's footmen being the ki^s 
foot soldiers, as is explained by a dupheate entry of tlie sune event. 
these two smgolar notices is written, in the haudwritm^of a later mriod, the 
<lato 1G41, but it should more probably be 1649, as weJmow .^at Charles. 
at Sdhtbam the friday before the hBtm of Bd^diiU, by ^ date of hb mam*. 
festo there dechur^d to his army, and puldidm in umdon foic WQflm 
1642. * * ^ ■ * 
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five biblcs, find the words, “ God with us,” written in golden 
letters. About eight o’clock Lord Northampton is advancing 
along the Dnnsmoro road with five thousand horse, three hundred 
foot, and two pieces of ordnance. Hampden in person led his 
Buokiijgh am shire men, having taken up his position on a slight 
rise, with Lord Brook and the cavalry in reserve. In silence the 
two armies watch each other; the soldiers of the Parliament be¬ 
come ftnpatient, raise their hats on their pikes, and shout to draw 
on their enemy, who are now moving more troops, with their 
pieces* of ordnance, on Hampden’s right, against which Lord 
Brook opposoe his Qavalry. , At last the signal is given by Lord 
Brook; Hampden’s men immediately firing into*the advancing 
columns, whilst at the ^same moment the cannon opened upon 
them. The Royalists faintly answer with their guns, but a panic 
had seized them, and they fled, Lord Brook pursuing them with 
liis cavalry as far as the little stream of»the Itchin, and capturing 
their ordjiance. Captain Legge, mistaking Hampden’s “ Green- 
coats” for his own regiment, is taken prisoner. Captain Clark, 
and seven other Cavaliers, jire captured in the flight. The country 
.people of WarwickslWfe ^nd Northamptonshire come to the help 
of the Parliament, rising upon the defeated Royalists in their 
retreat Avith.flails and .stones, itnd when the skirmish is over, 
bringing the Roundheads provisions, thus showing on which side 
was the country feeling. 'The Parliament army retires to Southam 
for the night, and I^ord Brook marches on to the relief of Coventry 
the next day. So ends this skirmish between the two forces, 
of which so little is known; it was evidently a much more 
serious affair than is generally supposed. Tl)e title of “ battle” is 
given to it in the Southam register, which we have quoted. 
Skeletons have been dug Up in the fields adjoining the spot where 
the hostile meeting took place. The easy defeat of the Royalists 
is to be attributed not so much to their slightly inferior force, but 
to the presence and tact of Hampden, seconded by Bie brave 
and good Lord Brook.* • 

And Jiow the war begins to, spread, enclosing every one within 
its fearful circle. Events follow one another in quick succession. 

—' I ' '' '■ ■ " * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — i m ■ l ll i i.iMi n . i ii ll ■ . — • 

* Clarendon disiiigcnuouely oralis all account of this ciigagcracut. The 
onlv modem vTitcr who describes it correctly is Lord Nugent, iu liis Life 
ana Times of Haitipdcn,” vol. ii. pp. 230, 23L Warburtou’s account iu 
his “ Prince llupert and the Cavaliers’* is not only inaccurate, but unfair. Our 
narrative has been drawn partly from Vicar’s^* Jehovidt Jiteh/* 140, and 
Oldmixon’s “History'of thetitewarts,” but chiefly from the scarce tract, “ A 
true and perfect Relationprinted for Mathew WaUu^oJ^ August 27, 1G42, 
m Wo, ho 7 evcr„it is stated that the King and Prince llupert were present, 
which seems most improbable, as the king was ceriainlly at Nottingham oft' the 
monuDg of the.23rd, and Brince* Rupert wonkl never Jiave •remained a 
spectator. 



The Attack on Warwick Castle. 



'I’he kitig*Blill holds his court at Nottingham, Lord Lindsey had 
come from Lincolnshire with six hundred men, followed by his 
son, Lprd Willoughby, with the same number. From Yorksliire 
Sir William Penniman and John Bellasis had arrived with six 
hundred foot and a troop of horse, and the artillery had also 
come from York. And now, marching from Nottingham on the 
1 dth of September, for Derby, Charles’s wish was to encounter 
Essex, who had set out from.London amidst the cheers and 
prayers of the people. 

News of the defeat of the Royalists at Coventry and Southam 
Imd spread. Men and women worked day ai^d uijgiit at Nortli- 
ampton, strengthening the walls and raising earthworks.* Thither 
[jord Brook had gone, leaving Warwick Castle defended by Sir 
Edward Pelo. Lord Northampton having heard of his departure, 
luanclied against it with the orduanc(3 he liad yist taken from 
Banbury. Sir Edward refused to surrender though twice sum- 
inoiied. The attack commenced from the town side hy'liord 
Compton, whilst his father and Lord Dunsmorc threw np a battery 
in tlie park. Sir Edward ordered all tci leave tlie town, and a red 
flag flaunted out from Guy’s Tower. Tl^e ^ego liad lasted now 
for two days, but the strong massy walls of the castle were proof 
against all (iuiinon-balls. On the third day Lord Couipton placed 
a buttery in position on the tower of St. Mary's Church, or as it 
is still called, Warvpick High Church, from whence, however, he 
was dislodged by the fire from the castle, which soon brought 
down one of the pinnacles. The besiegers now trusted to the 
hopes of starving the garrisou out, and sat down with that inten¬ 
tion before the castle; then it was that Hir Edward hoisted the 
(pinint device of a bible and a winding-sheet, implying that as lie 
put his faith in the one, he was not afraid of the other. At last 
the Cavaliers in despair raised the siege, and joined the king's 
forees.t 

Meanwhile Rupert was not idle. One Sunday morning, just 
before the villagers were going to church, he with five hundred to 
six hundi-ed men led the attack the old Manor House at 
Caldecote, the residence of Mr. Purefoy, a member of the Long 
Parliament. Purefoy himself was from home, but his unfe was 
there, and her son-in-law, Mr. George Abbot, with only some 
eight men and maid-servants. Abbot refused to surrender. The 
house, like most of the houses of the time, was strongly built of 
stone, and well suited for a siege, and Abbot, placing lys men at 
tbe window and loopholes, determined to hold* out to the lost. 
The women loaded the guns, and as Rupert Burst through the 

II I III . il^ll ■ I ■ ■ II . . I* ■ ■■ ■ I 11 ■ Mil ll, 1 ^ 1 

••Vidbre. • ’ 

t Tracts in tba possessk»n of W. Stauntodi Esq., of Longbridge House, 
Warwickshire, quoted by Lord Nngeut. 
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court gates no less than three of his officers fell from the deadly 
fire. Bravely for several horn's did this heroic little garrisoil 
stand the siege, tho women running the pewter vessels into moulds 
for bnllcts, Itupert was obliged to retreat with severe loss; and 
now, as a last extremity, fired the outbuildings, and under cover of 
the smoke made a final attempt. The flames were now reaching 
the house, the ammunition was all gone, when Mrs. Pnrefoy 
descended through tho firo and smoke, flung herself at the jirinco s 
feet, and pleaded for the lives of the defenders. Rupei*t, when ho 
heard her account, was struck with admiration, and notftOnly 
spai'ed their lives but would not allow their property to be touched, 
at the same time offering Abbot a commission iu his fijrce, which 
was of course declineck Old Caldecoto Manor House has long 
passed away, but there still stands a monument in the parish 
church to the brave Abbot, testifying not only to his gallantry 
but his other viitues. 

On the 17th of Seplember wo find Charles at Stafford, where 
he receives intimation that lie will be welcomed at >Shre\vsburv, 
whither he continues his march, taking Wellington on the way, 
where, on the Ifith, hfb^holds a review, and reaches >Slirewsl)nry on 
the 2()th. At Stafford, howc-vor, he learns that Essex intends to 
besiege Worcester, and therefore on the 17th, Rupert, wlio had 
rejoined his uncle, was dispatched with eight troops of horse and 
ten of dragoons to hold tho city, and therefore moves on to Bridg(»- 
north, where he receives fresh orders from the king at Sl*rcws- 
bury to protect Worcester, and support Sir John Byron. On tho 
1 Otb, the princo sent a challenge to Essex to meet him on J3uns- 
inoi'e Heath with his army, or to decide the matter by a single- 
handed combat, two offers not very likely to be accepted by such 
a man as Essex. Fiennes had in the mean time been seiit on by 
Essex to the relief of Worcester,*^ hut not finding tho reinforce¬ 
ments he expected from Shrewsbuiy, retires. Once more, on tho 
22nd, ho retunis, and again fails to meet the Shrewsbury volun¬ 
teers, who in his ahsgnce had come and relunied.t With him 
were some ten troops of horsj) and six of dragoons under Colonel 
Browne and Colonel Sondys. ITiey approached Worcester by 
the Upton-road, crossing the narrow Powick-bridgo some mile 
and a half from the town,^ and drawing up in a green meadow 
beyond. Behind them rose tho Malvems, purple from head to 
hase with the tints of evening, and close to them flowed the 
Terac, with its waters dork-green and slate-coloured from tho 
Welsh mo^untaius, into which poured the little clear English 
l^nghem brook; before them were narrow green lanes, over- 

* %>ecial Passages, Scpteiaber 81 to 1648. 

^ CorWs *^Muitacy Govenimei^t of the (Stj of 

t Lord Nngent, who also incoirectlj gives the SSiid ae the date of tbo 
battle, says four iioles. 


Skirmish at Powick Bridge. 
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topped ^ith high straggling hedgerows, lending to an eminence, 
■which half hid the town of Woi'cester from their sight. Here 
they waited till the next day, the arrangement being, that when 
Essex should ftmve on the other side of the city they were to 
endeavour to cut off all the Royalists who should attempt to 
oscapo that way. Rupert, however, being infomed of tlicir 
arrival, sent a spy to say that Sir William IJalfour was on tho 
other side of the town, and that on the signal of the firing of a 
cannon they were to advance and stop the fugitives. The Pur- 
Jiaipentarians fell into tho trap; at that moment'some of tho 
Royalist dragoons sliowcd themselves, and*witlio^t waiting for 
even tlic signal, Colonel Handys pushed on, although Fiennes nud 
Captain Wingate tried to dissuade him,^i(1 was instantly attacked 
on tlip flank by the infantry in ambush, who opened a galling 
file, and charged his men with poleaxes. Fiennes came to tho 
rescue, shot the luhancing Rov.ilist oUicer dead, and drove his 
men back to tlioir lines; hut it w*is too late. Fresh troops 
poured down upon tho surprised Parliamontarians, who were in a 
narrow lane, in which they could not foru] more tlmu four or five 
abreast. Rupert charged down upon 'tlimn with imoning pre¬ 
cision, Over the Powi(dv bridge, and into tlu' 'I'eine itself, they 
fled in ItuTiblo conrusi<in, galloping wildly along thn Uplon road, 
never drawing rein till they reached Persliorc,'^ sonic ten or twelve 
miles off, and there thi'owing FjSscx's life-guard into a panic. 
The Parliament lost some filly or sixty men, with' a few prisoners, 
and horses, and six stnndards.f The Royalists lost four or five 
troopers, and every officer, with the exception of Rupert, wms 


Curiously enough Ludlow calls iliis place Parshol, cvidciilly misled by the 
loc.d dialect, which still pronounces the word somewhat biinilarly. Lord 
!Nugeii1, generally so correct, ha^* followed him iu ihc cnxn*. In Corbet's 
“ Alilitiiry Crovermneut of Glostcr,” Porshow'C; in the Jefferie’s MS., Parsharc; 
nil variations of the provincial tongue, 

f It is with pain wc must not iQiijhc misslatcmctit of the late Mr. Warburton, 
who tries to [»rovo that Prince Rupert was totally imprcjuiivd for the attack, 
whilst ihc best autJioritics go to show that ho planned it. The ouc-sided 
stainnonts of old party-writers are quite bad cnou^, without any further 
additions by laodcni writers. - AVc must notice, too, several minor inaccuracies 
in his account, such as Brickfield, wliich is on tho other side of the city, for 
Wiekiiold. Had Sfr. Warbinion looked in Mcrcurlus Bclgicus, he would have 
seen it spelt WiUbtickI, or iu the MiTcurius lliisticns, 'Wickeficld. Again, he 
falls into an error iu calling the road the Parliamentarians took the Pershore- 
voad instead of the Uptou-road, and iu making PersUore oidy four miles from 
Worcester, whereas by the nearest route it is nine or tea, and by the road the 
defeated party look most probably thirteen or fourteen. * Again, 4oo, he greatly 
exaggerates m staiiug tW the number sloiu was three hundred. VieaK, 
in his ‘^Jehovah Jireh,” pp, 163^6, says between twenty and thirty, upon the 
* authority of Captain Natuaiikl Pionne^ was an eye^witaeas; this is 
probably below tllb mark. ; W<ifli>urt^n should have toown, to^ that Lord 
^kland’s letter, which W quotes as Itis authority, was burnt hy order ot the 
Parliament for its niisreprescntalions. 
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•wounded. Tho brave Sandys was mortally wounded, .iind lay 
lingering at Worcester till Essex anived; pathetically did tlie 
dying man inquire after Wilmot, whom he remembered to have 
struck at in the light, and being told that the wound was not dan¬ 
gerous, exclaimed, “ he had not that blood to answer,” and so 
with prayers for tho “ good cause” died liappyj so was it in this 
war that friend smote down friend, and even the sou fought against 
his father. 


Ludlow, who was in Essex's life-guard when tho fugiti\cs, un- 
hclnictcd and panic'-|trickcn, reached Pershoro, went over the 
ground a few-i days,, after to see where his companions had teen 
defeated, and admits in what a wretched position they were 
entangled. And on tlmt eminence from which Rupert oliarged 
with such effect till witiiin the hist few years there stood an old 


hawthorn, which tradition called “ Prince Robin’s tree,” and fem 


under which it is said he gave the word of command to charge 
the Parliamentarians, wedged and hampered in the narrow lane. 
So ended the skirmish at Powick Hridge,* in the rout of the Par¬ 
liament, on the very spot .where nine years lienee, in the stiib- 
hornest light of that'siyios of stiihhom fights, ('romwcll should 
victoriously end the struggle, which his party had hero begun in 
defeat. Thai same night Prince Rupert with the garrison retired 
from Worcester to I.udiow, taking with him Captain Wingate, 
who had fought to the Iast,t and who is said to have been most 
<?ruelly treated by tho Royalists; hut of this there is no siiflieient 
proof. And here let us say once for all, that in attributing cruel¬ 
ties to each other, both sides grossly exaggerate. But instead of 
entering into the alleged cases, the truth of which it is imjiossilile 
to discover, let us console ourselves by the fact that this Revolu¬ 
tion was freer from excesses than any other, and that through the 
whole of it the English character for generosity and Jmmanily 
conspicuously shone forth, rather reincmbering tlic noble trails 
that were exhibited, how Enlkiand, at the hazard of his life at 
Edgchill, saved tho.se who had thrown down their arms, and how 
the Comishmen at Braaock JJiown, when urged to pursue the dis¬ 
armed enemy, pathetically replied, “they could not find it in their 
hearts to hurt men who bad nothing in their hands,” than 
taking n pleasure to discover which of two porties of Englishmen 
most resembled Sepoys. 

Rupert reaches Shrewsbury on the 28th, and the news had 


* In some of the a^qpunts of the time, as in the corporation-books of Droitwich, 
tins skirmish'is called “the siege of Worcester,” and hence the endless con- 
ittAon in subsequent hbtories. Greene’s account.in his “History of JTor- 
cester,” is hopel^ly wrong in every particular. * 

t. “Tme but sad and doleful newsicm Shtewsbwyi imprinted at York, and 
now at London, Oct. lOth, 1642." * ' 



Charles at Chester and Shrcivshury, /54I 

been fo/wavded to the king at Chester, where ho is busy making 
levies. His circumstances were now in a much better position. 
Cartloads of arms are brought from Flintshire andDoubighshire.^ 
llecii'uits poured in from the Welsh borders, rough and rude, with 
no better arms than scythes and clubs, in strange contrast with 
the famous ^‘show troop," glittering with armour in the sunlight, 
and their straight, keen Andrea Ferrara blades, with their inscrip¬ 
tion under the hilt, pro rege ct ard, and their .matchlocks inlaid 
with silver and pearl, such as is still now preserved iu many on 
old family as a relic of the times. Contributions^ too, flowed in 
frofn the wealthy Cavaliers, and the mint ot Slirew^bury was busy 
coining dowp the- old silver cups and christcaiug howls. A most 
warlike coinage this, for the pieces were engraved with cannons, 
and flags, and piles of cannonballs, carious emblems for a cur¬ 
rency, Charles, too, drives a profitable trade by the sale of titles ; 
11 peerage may be bought for OOOOZ., whereas the honour of 
knighthood is as cheap as a purse of gold, the size not being 
specified. 

On the 27tli tlie king returns to Shrewsbnrv, and finds Fleet- 
wood Avaiting there vvitli proposals from^ the Parliament; but 
Avliicb, owing to Charles's evasive re*ply, are never presented. 
And now, on the 12th of October, nil the preparations being 
made, and having borrowed fiOOZ, from the school-chest, he sets 
out for liOudon. His spirits Avere high. All the country, from 
Khrewsbury to the north of Cheshire, and again from Shrewsbury 
to tile West of Englaml aa^rs his. Prince uupert’s victories, too, 
had inspired the array with confidence, whilst his very name, or 
“ Prince Uobber" as he was generally called, filled his opponents 
Avith teiTor. Hia vigour and decision of character stood in fine 
contrast to Chai'les s imbecility, avIio resembled a timid rider, who 
pulls up in the middle of a leap, and brings both himself and 
horse to the ground. True, tliat trained in n different school of 
warfare, liupert seems to have looked upon booty as the be-all of 
a battle, and he wilj ever pjaisorve the unenviable fame of having 
introduced the word‘‘plunder” into the English language; but 
whatever limitations Ave might, frdbi his subsequent conduct, have 
to make in estimating his character,' there can he no doubt that 
just now he was the life and soul of his party. He flew from post 
to post, suiTirising outlying garrisons, ever willing to lead either 
the van or head the forlorn hope. It was first proposed to march 
to Worcester, but this Avas altered for Bridgenorth, where Charles 
stayed three days, and from thence to Wolverhampton. Here it 
was that Madame St. Andrew entertained the king, wlulst her 
brother or nephew received the two princes. The old cawalier 

• * Perfect Diamal, Oct. 12th. 

[ Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVin.]— Nbw Sbwes, Vol. XIV. No. H. N N 
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wus asked to contribute to tbo royal cause. He refused^ unless 
be could have an interview with the king alone at night, when, 
drawing from beneath his cloak a purse with 1200Z. or more, he 
presented it to his sovereign, refusing at the same time the 
honour of knighthood, which, however, a grandson of his accepted 
from Chai’los II.* On the i7th tlie king proceeded to Birming¬ 
ham, or Bromiclinm, as it was still tlien written, to that very 
-Aston Hnll, which the people of Birmingham, to their honour, 
Ijiave lately made their own,t and where still the room Charles 
slept in is called tbo ‘‘King’s Chamber.” As be was leaving the 
town he harangued hi§^ troops fi'om a mound, near Sutton Gold¬ 
field, which toltlus di\y is known as tlie ‘"King’s Standing and, 
thougli nearly gone, is marked by a clump of trees. Prince liuport 
was still in advance, and on the ITtli wns before Coventry, sum¬ 
moning the citizens to surrender; but a second time they gal¬ 
lantly close their gules, and prepare for a siege. On the second 
day, nows comes that Denzil Holies luul, on the 18th, defeated 
I.ord Digby with great shiiighter. Bupcii raises the siege, and 
sets out to join the king, wdio, on the 18th, was at Sir Bobert 
Fishers, at Packingtoy Hall, and on the ItHli, at his “own 
house,” at Killingwoiili; *and on the 21st at Soutliaju, where his 
forces had been previously defeated by Hampden and Brooke, 
and where tradition still points out an old timbered house as the 
one the king slept in ; the Gounri*y-peoplo were still no better 
disposed to him tlion before, as we find by the fines the church- 
w’ardens had to pay f8r not ringing the king into and out of the 
and by the fact, that further up in the couuti’y, the very 
blacksmiths hid themselves that they might not be compelled 
against their will to shoo the royalists' Jiorscs. On tlie night of 
the 22nd w'e find Charles at Edgecotc:^ as he was going tlnsre 
in the morning, be saw some one in the fields Jiunting with liis 
pack of Jjounds; Charles sadly sighed, and asked how any one, 
when such misfoHuucs oppressed the land, could take pleasure in 
sport, and ordered him to be broimht into liis presence. It 
turned out to bo Mr. Richard Shuckboiougli, who, leaving his 
hounds, returned home and rfnned his tenantry, and gallantly 
fought at their head at £dgehil].|| 

We must now turn to Essex, who had entered Worcester 
on the 25th of September, two days after the skirmish at Powick 


* Shaw’s “ Staffordshire,” vol. ii. p. 158. 

t Tlie common tndit^n that the attack was made upon the hall during 
Charles’s erroiMOus; it did not take place till Dec. IS, 1C4.1, os lauy 

bn seen in Sir Willian] Dugaale*s diary, Tlie znorkH of the cannon-balla ore 
still visible upon the walls and (dd oak ballusiradcs, ' 
i S(TC note, page 535. } Edgeworth, ii^Warburton, 

II “ DugdaleV narwickehirc,” Ed. Ilomaa. 2m Ed. Y6l i, p. 309. 
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Faults of Essex as a General, 


J3ri(lge, » The Iloyalist writers represent that the city was sacked 
and pillaged, but for which there seems to be not the slightest 
Ibimdation; on the contrary, we find various entries in the cor¬ 
poration and other accounts to quite a different effect.But 
Essex was by no means tlie mini to have been head of the Parlia- 
meutarians. Instead of acting decisively, he was generally for 
temporising. Instead of boldly cutting the Icnot of the difficulty 
with his sword, he was ever trying to disentangle it, when to dis- 
(*ntanglo it was clearly impossible. He did not seem to see that 
tlic end and aim of war is peace, and th«4; the quickest road to 
pea(^o is by a decisive victory. He was tl/e Cii'ictator of tho 
Parliament when activity was neiided. lie used a cruel modora- 
when moderation only prolonged the evil. At Nottingham, 
as (^veu (JUireudoii admits, I)o might liavC taken the king prisoner, 
but allow(‘d him to slip through bis fingers to Shrewsbmy, and 
Wfis repeating the same lent at Worcester. It would be unjust to 
say lie had done actmijl} nothing lioro : lie had done much ; had 
soil led iho militia in the district ;t kept up a communication with 
tlic lloyalist party at Gioucoster disyatolu'd laird Stamford to 
Hereford, to hohl Lord Herbert in chqc]? 4 § had also removed 
some suspected aldermen from their posts at \\'oi*ccstor ;|| but he 
had done nothing to break the king's power, who^ as we have 
seen, hiul now by a flank march got between him and Ijoiidon. 
l*evompt<n’y orders caiu<! down iVom the Jhiiiiament that he must. 



forced marches, inlercept tlic king ; and on the 19ih of Goto- 
, Essex miu‘c1ied out of Wovcestei*, towards Stratford-ou-Avon, 


wliich Hampden and Brook held, and on the ^^hid halted at 
Kincton. Neither army were aware of the others presence. 
Kuport had come up to Wonnleightou on the 22nd, about eight 
miles from EdgeUill, and as his quarlorinaster entered the town 
to billet the soldiers, Essex's appeared also lor the same purpose. 
Tho Cavaliers fell upon tho Parliameiitixrians, and took twelve 
prisoners, and in ibis way Icanit tho first tidings of one another. 


Thus, in the Worcester corporation b^ks, we find, “Paid by force of a 
CJhnnibcr Acte unto Mr. Thomas Essex, who was by the Earl of Essex, at tlio 
lime ol' his invading tlic said city, appointed governor thereto, and was given 
unto the said Thomas Essex, at the hour of his departure, to free this city from 
])linulering, 40/.^' And again, in the elmrchwarden’s books of St. Micliaers, 
“given to captains and soldiers for prcsurvbig our chui'cb, goods, and writings 

+ IJeatli’s "Chronicles,” Part I. 40. 

J Steward’s "Accounts at Gloucester,” MS. 1642, avoted in the "Biblio- 
Ihcca Gloucestrcnsis.” * •• 

§ Common’s Journals, Dec. 13, 1642, "Letters of a Subaltern 
Arcl«eol$gin,” xxxv. p. 332. . 

II " Chamber Onicr Book of the City of Worcester/' MS. . ToL ii. .Oct, 
17, 1642. ^ ^ 
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Oitibreak of ike English Revolution* 1642. 


Rupert's men turned out at once, whilst lie rode oft'with the nows 
to Charles at Edgccote, five miles off*. 

Sunday morning is breaking, and Charles is on the tOp of Edge- 
hill, close to the '* Sunrising,*' a lone wayside inn, which still exists 
under the same name, and is a well-known landmark in Warwick¬ 
shire. Below him spreads tho vale of the Red-horse and the 
valley of the Avon, stretching from the Castle at Warwick to the 
old Abbey at Evesham, till tho eye can rest upon the dim peaks of 
the Mttlverns in the distant horizon, and out on tlje Air north the 
three spires of Coventry: a thorougli English londsciipe, one wide 
range of fields, brokj5n only hero and there l>y the long hedgerows 
and the scattered villages, with the Avon flowing lik*' a tangled 
skein of silver through the midst; aud as the sun gleams out li!.- 
fully through the Octohor mists, Charles gradually murks tho 
masses of the J’arlianicnt army being drawn up in iront of jlio 
village of Kiiiotou, on the grassy plain at his foot. TIio harvest 
had been reaped, and the few stubble liold§ are bare and forlorn ; 
n few old stumps stand here and there on tlic hilUside, (‘.ovored 
thick with yellow autumn Jeaves, wet with the dews of night, now 
nipped by tho first earty frost, and falling silently on the ground, 
even as those very men on the plain should fall; and as Charles 
leant against one of these old decaying slumps, melancholy and 
sad, some one asked him on what hcAvas musing:—“ 1 novtr saw 


rebels in a body before,” he replaKl. It Avas n sight indeed lliat 
might well shock his notions of tlie “ divine rights” of kjjigs— 
these stem, earnest men coining forth to teach him that tliey too, 
as well as he, had divine rights which also were worth reganling. 


And now, on this quiet English yabhath morning, the village 
bells come pealing from the parish churches, ringing many a 
brave man s death-knell. The Royal army was di\ idod by i ii tcmal 
dissensions. Rupert and Falkland bad disagreed vith respect to 
a message the latter bad delivered to him, and now at tho council 


of war Rupert and Lindsay quarrelled; so tlmt Lindsuy refused 
to command an army whose operatv''rs he uVghl not control, and 


was seconded in his views by liis son, liord Willoughby. In ad¬ 
dition to this, the famous troop, commanded by Lord Bernard, 
being taunted as “ a show-troop,” begged that they miglit wipe 
out the supposed blot by heading the charge under Jlupei-t. 

The Parliament's forces amounted to nearly 13,000 men, whilst 
the kings were above 2500 stronger, and he possessed heavier 
artillery, as well as the advantage of position. The army of tlic 
Parliament was drawn up in three simple lines. Essex's regiment 
was in the* centre, Supported by Lord Brook s men in purple, and 
Holles's red-coats in the rear. On the left wing were the main 
body of horse, under Sir James Ramsay, supported l)y th'e regi- 
.ttients of Lotds Wharton and Maodeville, and in the rear Colonel 
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The Battle of Edgehill. 


Charles »Ehsoxs regiment, and still in the rear again Colonel 
IJalhmls " gray-coats.” On the right wing was Essex’s life-guard, 
all armed in mail, under Htupylton, and Sir William Balfour’s 
men, wl»o did such execution that day in the van, supported by 
Sir John Meldrum's brigade, strongly flanked by artillery. 

ilk! wind blow keenly down the hill, thus giving a great advan¬ 
tage to llic Royalists, who about two in the afternoon wore march¬ 
ing down the hill-sidc. Prince Rupert led the right wing, and 
M'itli him was the famous “sliow-troop,” of which Sir Philip 
\\ ujwick was one, modestly adding that he wag the least amongst 
tlioin. On the loft wing might be seen LordJ^jadedy at the head 
of liis men serving as its colonel, as he could no longer he the 
commander of the urniy, and his son. Lord Willoughby, leading 
llic ficd regiment, in the midst of which floated the king’s standard, 
bovue by Sir Edmund A'crncy. The centre was composed of three 
brigades of foot, drawn up in bodies. Sir Jolm Byron with his 
regiment actevl as a reserve fortro, whilst the roar was brought up 
\ til 0 wild recruits from Wales. In this order they marched. 
Contichmee of victory was in every imui’s breast. Even Charles, 
too, lor that clay, onee laid aside liis vngllTiAioii, and clad in steel, 
moved among his men, encouraging them with words. “Your 
King is both your cause, your quarrel, and your, captain,” ho 
cried. And now the two armies were face to face; n pause as 
teiribhi as death ensued. Them was it that Sir Jacob Astley 
jn'iiyed, “ 0 Lord, thou knowest liow busy I must be this day; if 
[ forget thee, do not thou forget me;” then rising, he added, 

“ March on, boys ! “ On the other side might be seen the earnest 
Ihiritnn ministers riding from rank to rank exhorting their men 
with fho words of Scriptiu'o. Then suddenly tlnmdered out the 
guns of the Parliament, re-echoed by the King’s artillery. On 
came Rupert and his Cavaliers. From the Puritan ranks a horse¬ 


man (lashes forth, flings from him Essex’s orange scarf; it was a 
liculenant from 8ir Faithful Fortescuc’s troop, who, with his 
eoinmander, traitoriiusly brtrayed their cause. On swept that 
cavalry charge, righteously slaying |omo of those renegades, though 
by mistake. Right into the Pnntan ranks, bearing everything 
before it, like some mighty hurricane, it drove on. The Puritans 
ilod into the town of Kineton, but not so fast as their pursuera, and 
the sword-blades were red with blood. In vain Lord Wharton and 
Sir William Constable attempted to rally their men, in vain Colonel 
Essex tried to stop his soldiers wlio were panic-stricken, and so 
marched alone to the front and fell gallantly Isading the charge. 

On the left wing the struggle was the most? severer Sir Arthur 
.^ton with his dragoons had charges^ the Puritan cavaliy^but 
tempted by success, hke Rupert, gave himself up to, plunder, and 
was follovrcd by Sir John Byron^and the reserves* thus leaving 
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the king s infantry quite exposed. Then was it that 'Bidfour 
charged, cutting down the Hoyalist giinnera at their guns, severing 
the ropes and gearing—for he had no spikes to spike the cannon— 
and then on, pursuing the fugitives. Essex’s body-guard had before 
charged liOrd Lindsay’s liincolnshire regiment, penetrating as fai¬ 
ns the king’s infantry, but could not break their line. Again 
Stapyltonand the Life-guard charged, but in vain; until Ballbiir, 
returning from his victorious onslaught, charged in the rear; this 
time the Red regiment broke, every man in it was slain or taken 
prisoner. Right ^n the Roundhead hoi-se cleft their way, 
up to the rof'al standard itself, where the standard-bearer, Sir 
Edinund Vemey, cut down by Lionel Copley, tell as lie defended 
it, amidst a heap of slain. The king, too, was nearly i*aptured, 
and was saved only by the connige of Adam Hill, of Spaldwick, 
who, rallying a troop of horse, checked the enemy for a nioinent.* 
Lord Iiiiidsay fell, too, hit in the thigh hy a innskct-ball, and Ins 
son, Lord Willoughby, refusing to leave bis aged father, was 
taken prisoner with him. Meanwhile Holies* “Red-coats" and 
Ballard's “Grey-coats," who lind rnlHecl, also came np, and gal¬ 
lantly charging with 'fliair comrades, wiped out the stain of 
their previous cowardice, whilst Tlcailrige’s cuirassiers cutting 
doAvn the King’s Blue regiment completed the victorious move¬ 
ment. As the smoke-wreaths cleared away, there miglit have 
been seen sitting under a hedge the two young princes with 
the famous Harvey, their tutor, who, like the poet-philoy(>i>lior of 
modem times, whilst the balls were ploughing up the turf close 
tf) his feet, was absorbed in some favourite hook. 

The royal cause now seemed hopeless; only two regiments of 
the king’s foot remained on the gi’ound. The victorious cavalry 
had defeated themselves; the men, gorged like vultures, could 
hardly he dragged away from their prey; and when Rupert at 
last returned, liarassed in his retreat Ijy Essex's body-guard, 
he found the tide of war completely turned. Then it was that 
Captain Smith, one of the “ sliow-tfuOp," snittched uj) an orange 
scarf and advanced with two otliers into the enemy's body, wliere 
the Lord-Generals secretary Chambers was waving the flag over 
his head. Smith rode up to him, saying that a penman should 
not cany' such a flag in snch n field. Chambers innocently gave 
up tho hard-earned trophy, which Smith soon carried back to tlie 
kmg, and was knighted, the first knight-banneret in England for 
a hundred years, under its shadow. But a braver deed was that 
of the good Lord Falkland, who at the risk of his life was busy 
saving those^who had thrown down their arms. 

Evening had now drawfT on; and night closed over a 
fought with true English bravery on botli eidesw Clmrles retreated 

‘ "" " ■ . ■ . . —*■ — - -M — 

* See “Royal IVescuts to the Dennies,” by the Rev. A. B, Rowan. 
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The Night after thcBattle. 

to the hill-top again, but the Parliament held their ground. Not 
u man there had tasted food sineo Saturday. Ludlow relates that 
he had to pass the night in his cold iron armour, and wlien, on 
the next evening, he procured food, his jaws had nearly lost their 
natural power. The mists were rising, and here and there the 
light from a lantern struggled out on the field, sliowing where 
some wretch was rifling the dead, or where friend was seeking out 
friend. A bitter cold night, and the keen wind swept pitilessly 
across the plain, where lay a mass of beings, the wounded—their 
w^junds frozen—mingled with the dead. Very touching is tlie 
story^ of !Sir Gervase Scroop and In's boii, \jitli w^oin he had bit¬ 
terly cpiaiTelled, and whose face he had refused over to see again; 
but on the night before the Uattle, by the king’s inteiwention, 
Diey were rocoaeiloJ. Lather and S(Tn through that temble day 
fought side by riclo, but in the evening tho brave old man 
could not bo found. Amongst tho dead the sun sought fur him, 
and found him with no less than sixteen wounds, wLieli he 
Inid r(‘C(?ivod in defending the standard, lie still breathed, and 
liis sou ean’icMl him on his back from the field, and liad the 
happiness to see him recover. Arore^t(fuching still, porliaps, is 
the story of tlio dying Purftau soldier, who with his last breath 
told bow lie hud received liis death-blow from his own brother, 
whom he had recognised in the lloviilist ranks; in vain did he 
try to turn the blow aside; tlio hand that hiul never been pressed 
but with hrotherlv affection now blindly smote him down. 

The loss on each side was about a tliousand; hut Avas strangely 
exaggerated by both parties.f Humpilen arrived from Stratford 
the next morning with fresh troops and artillery.^ He was for 
vigorous operations, hut Essex was as usual timid, ond, sup¬ 
ported by Jlalbier, allowed the opportunity to slip hy, and on 
Tm.'sday inarched to Warwick, wlicro the citizens of Coventry 
had generously sent provisions for the anny after the battle. 

* llulstrode. » 

f I’he accounts of the battle arc very conflicting; but we are surprised that 
Mr. Wavburton should state so high a figure as flve thousand as the number 
of the slain. Pugdalc, who was present, and Avho aftenrards visited the battle¬ 
field for 1 be express purpose of gaming information, estimates the number as low 
as oi»c thousand. (See “Dugtlale's Diary,” Ed. llampcr. Loudon. 1827- 
pp. 20, 21.) Mr. Sanford’s account is os accurate as any, thorigh wc are 
^istouisbcd not to find amongst his authorities the name of Ludlow, who gives 
a very clear and detailed description, deriving considerable value from the fact 
that the author was ouc of the combatants. Kineton, however, is eleven miles 
from Warwick, and not six, as Mr. Sanford writes. •Eohard’a story of Crom¬ 
well’s being on a cliurdi-^tower, and in Ids .fear esdhping down the bcU-ropes, 
ja still current in tho ncighbonrhood^ Burtem Basset church beiuff fixpd upon 

the scene. Nsith. Eieunes’ account refutes all this. In the Cnamberlam’s 
Books at Str&Vbrd, v^ an entry of 2.v. 6^. paid to a soldier, of Captain Crom¬ 
well’s, “ wounded in Kinton Batell.” • ^ 

t Ludlow. 
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We need scarcely enter into the question with whom Uie vic¬ 
tory lay. Sir Itichard Bulstrode’s saying is so well known, 
2 'ictor uterqiie fuit, victus uterqiie fuit. Both sides offered up 
public thanksgivings, the one for being victorious, the other for 
not being beaten. -But the question lies deeper than this. The 
real victory after all rested with those who out of disaster should 
evolve ultimate success, who .should turn a dubious fight into a 
stepping-stone to future victoiy. Cromwell saw this plainly, saw 
into the heart of the matter, and told his cousin Hampden that 
“decayed ser\;ing-men and tapsters could never be a match 
against gentlenjen of honour and courage.'’ And he himself set 
to work to weed out tfio ranks, and iutroduce a better and a higher 
discipline. One thing both pailies must have learnt, if they ever 
indulged iii the fallacy, tlu»t the matter would not be decided by 
a single battle, but that they must prepare for a long and obsti¬ 
nate war. And the interest now centres itself in watching how 
one by one the adverse elements, like scales, fell off Irom the Par¬ 
liament body, how its incompetent commanders one by one 
dropped off, how genius and merit rose from the rank, ho\v the 
democratic spirit took Ijfe and form, going forth to conquer, and 
how, too, the very men who fled this' day at Kdgehill before 
Bupert’s charge were gradually changed into Cromwell's Iron¬ 
sides; and on‘the other hand how the chivnhy all ebbed away, 
how the imbecile king turned a deaf car to the counsels of Falk¬ 
land and his truest advisers, and how everything good and great 
in the royal cause festered into corruption, telling the same tale 
in broad lines that ever will be told, that plain coui;age and reso¬ 
lution will ever beat princely imbecility, and that good will ever 
.surely prevail over evil though it bo ensceptred and enthroned. 

Such was the battle of Edgehill. It was well that it was fought 
in the centre of England, in 

“ That shire which we the heart of England well may call,” 

as Drayton says, that all England ii^ht be roused to a sense of 
the danger. The ncAVs soon spreacTTar nnd*wide. That very 
night the beacon-fires were lit mp one after another on the hill¬ 
tops, and with fiery tongues told the news from the hill over¬ 
hanging Burton Basset to the high ridge over Ivingbbe, and 
from thence to Harrow-on-the-Hill, and so to London. And 
then soon after came the tidings from some of the deserters that 
the Parliament was defeated; great was the panic, and could 
scarcely be appeased when the more truthful accounts arrived. 
The news spread, ttSg, by the next day as far down as Tewkes¬ 
bury, which whs garrisoned by a small party from Slirewsbury, 
'who Expected to> be instantly attached by the BoyaJists.* livcU' 


Corbet’s “ Hisforical Relation of thoj&iilitory Covemment of Gloucester.” 
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Local Names : and Traditions of the Battle, 


ns fur ^xs Scotland did it quickly penetrate, and a general nssemLly 
was instantly held at Edinburgh to consider what steps ought to 
be taken.* 

And now to this day the ineniory of the battle survives in the 
names of the places. There is still a farmstead called the “Battle 
Farm,*’ and the spot known as “the Big Grave," where the foes 
who had fought so bitterly were laid so still side by side in one 
common home, and “Ruperts Headland," or “Addling,"t as the 
peasant culls it, is still pointed out where the Prince pulled up 
ajjtor his charge, and the place, too, where the bcftcon-fire was lit 
on Burton ])assct Hill; and the ploughniiin to ffcis day turns up 
with his plough bullets and cannon-balls, and the broken sword- 
blade, all testifying how fierce the contest was when Englishmen 
met li^uglishmen; and tradition in Iho neighbourhood will tell 
how oil that Sunday morning, asBaxlcr was preaching in Alcester 
Clinrch, some twenty miles olf, ho suddenly paused in liis sermon, 
and cried, as ho hoard the distant roar of tlie cannon—“To the 


fight," and Ihe * oongregntion rushed out with him to the battle¬ 
field. J And some six miles oft’ is Barford Church, where Captain 
Ward, who fought on the kings side,pii^ whose father xvas rector 
of tlie parish, planted a staft' on the church-tower, ran up the 
king’s fiag, juid tlicro defended it; and to this day may the 
marks of the bullets bo seen agjiiiist the stones. But the whole 

O 


country round is interesting; and there is many an old fanustead 
that has il§ own tradition to toll—how, perhaps, it even stood a 
siege, and the inmates, to save themselves from the fire, covered 


tlie Willis with wet sheepskins. 

And now, as wo are writing these lines, the sun is setting, and 


tlic dark shadows lie thick on the Edgehills, and the purple autumn 


mist rises up over the fields just ns on the night of that terrible 
battle, and we thank God in our liciirt tliat there were such spirits 


as the first leaders of the Revolution, who after this battle could 


take fresh courage, and rise with freshened sli'ength to engage 
in the long conflict whicit*»«vaited them. 


* Scotch MS., entitled ‘‘Obscn'atiolls upon the Arise and Progress of the 
late Rebellions against King Charles I., as the same was carried on by a xnal<* 
Goutciitcd parkin Scotland, and all under the pretenco of Reformation,” in the 
possession of Sir. Grainger, of Worcester. 

f We should be sorry that these old names should ever go out of fashion. 
Miuiy of them arc there in England telling a history in a word. Thus there is 
the "Bloody Meadow,” atTewKesbury; the "RoyalMeadow,” near Atherstone, 
where Richard encamped his army oefore the Battle of Bosworth; and the 
“ Soldier’s Piece,” near Shrewsbury, where Charles harangued his army; nor 
must wc fo^t "Cromwell’s Gap,” near Marston^Moor. •We have before- 
alluded to “Prince Robin’s tree,” at Powick; and there was once also jutside 
Covimtiy a “ Prince Rupert’s elm,” where it was said beneath which he ordered 
the city to be l^csioged m 1643, but that also is gone. 
i The true account of this is*given ip " Baxter’s Life.” 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I T is not possible, even with the utmost laxity of non-iiatuval inter¬ 
pretation, to,reconcile the letter of various parts of the Bible with 
ascertained facts^f natural history, of secular history, and of psyclfo- 
logy. But so great is \ihe traditional reverence for that volume, and 
so great the spiritual value of much of its contents, that the attempt 
to make its words accord wntlj the results of experience and observa¬ 
tion is continually renewed. Very lew are, in reality, cncldwcd with 
the qualifications necessary for success in such an undertaking. Somt' 
are too llijipant, some too ignorant, some too prejudiced. l>r. Kalisch^ 
unites in a rare degree the accomplishments requisite for a successful 
Biblical expositor in motlcrn times. His tone is reverential, his learn¬ 
ing ample, his purpose conseryative, his method honest, and bis con¬ 
clusions free. On some points, indeed, we think he has held back from 
expressing the inferences to which his ])rcmisc3 would lead; and some¬ 
times he has been led to attribute to Mosaisui more elevated theolo¬ 
gical conceptionij than apjKjar to us to have belonged to it. The un¬ 
dertaking of Dr. Kalisch presents, as might bo expected, a critical or 
destructive side, and a conservative or constructive one. And, although 
it may sound paradoxical to say so, his destructive process is accom- 
plislicd by bringing back the interpretation of the words of the Hebrew 
records to a close adherence to their letter. It is the only sound prin¬ 
ciple upon which an interpreter can proceed, to endeavour to ascertain 
what his author did say, not to make him say what one should be glad 
if he had said. The misty expositions of wonld-be conciliators liaving 
been thus blown awa}^ and the naiTativea of the Biblical writers un¬ 
folded according to their natural and genuine meaning, literal truth 
cminot always be found in them: the truths they convey must often 
be sought in the domain of idea, and ngmn that^f actual histoi*y. 

The method of interpretation which seeks for an inner sense in the 
biblical histories is not new either to Jewish or Christian commen¬ 
tators, It was followed by Philo, and employed by St. Paul when it 
suited his argumentative occasions, as in 1 Cor. x., Oal. iv. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews explains the whole Mosaic ceremonial 
of the Christian dispensation, and in an allegorizing spirit; and in iho. 
Second Epistle of Peter, and that of Jude, the catoatropho of the 
Deluge, the ruin of the Cities of the Plain, and the story of Balaam, 
are dwelt upon, not ss supernatural events, but as furnishing moral 
warnings and OKampkl. Nevertheless, the general current of Christian 

- ^ ^---— 

^ Historical and Critioal Commentary on the Old Testament/' with ^New 
Translation, by M.. Kalisch, Phil. Boo,, M,A. Genesis—>Exodus., London: Long- 
, mans. 1855, 1858. ^ 
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interpretation lias been in tlio direction of resting in the literal scnseof 
Scripture, and among ourselvefi the Puritan inlluence has for many 
generations led to the ignoring of any but tlie literal sense. Of late, 
however, it has been felt, even by Puritans themselves, that in order to 
maintain the literal interpretation, the words must be much strained 
in many miraculous and other narratives, if they are to bo brought into 
agreement with themselves and with common sense* To maintain the 
truth of the letter of the lliWe, is to put its authority upon an issue 
wliich even Puritans begin to understand is very perilous to it; 
whether they will embrace such solutions as those wlych are attempted 
in the work before ua remains to be seen. 

Dr. Kalisch treats, as we think, those portions of the books of 
Genesis and Exodus which illustrate what arc sometimes called the 
natural attributes of the Divine Being with gi'catcr success than those 
wliicli exhibit Him in a moral character. That God is One, that His 
• only will pervades the whole universe, that all mankind are children of 
the (Supreme Pather, arc doctrines which it will always be to the glory 
of the Hebrews that they were the fu'st among the nations distinctly 
to infer. If these doctrines were notwithstanding clogged, all through 
the history tlie people, with gross jHithropopafchic conceptions, and 
even if there were imported into them corruptions of a Peroian dualism, 
we can distinguish the genuine metarfroin tliO alloy, that which is 
excellent from tliat whicli is base; and it is the duty of the commen¬ 
tator to assist the student in malting sej>araiion between them. If the 
Pentateuch w’ere supposed to be, as a whole, the work of Moses, and 
of the age of 1500 vcai’s before the Christian era, then the whole must 
stand or fall togetlicr, and the passages whicli exhibit inferior spiritual 
and moral conceptions must drag down the more eminent poHioiis. 
But Dr. Kaliscli recognises the Pentateuch as a compilation. In the 
earlier parts of it, which arc now before us, he fully acknowledgoa 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic sources; and, more than that, points out 
indications of the age at least of Joram the son of Ahab (compare Gen. 
xxvii. 40,2 Kings viii. 20). With respect to the Elohist and Jehovist, 
he cxpre.sses himself at several times with great judgment and niode- 
ratiofi, and docs not protend to unravel a mystery which antiquity has 
left in impenetrably obsci^jjw. Thus on comparison of Gen. xxv. with 
Gen. xxvii., he arrives at the following result,—that the older or Elo¬ 
histic document gives to Jacob aa unconditional blessing, and cannot 
well be later than the time of David, when the Idumie4ans were sub¬ 
ject to the Israelites; but the later, or Jehovistic writer, embodying 
this unqualified benediction of Jacob in his narrative, adds a qualified 
or partial benediction upon Esau. And our author subjoins 

“Nothing can more strongly prove how closely and almost inseparably the 
documents of tlie Elohist are interwoven with the composition of the Jehovist; 
iiow luisafo it is to decide by the mere external market the divine names; and 
how incoiTCct it is to assert that we have iu Gcueai* two dogumenta wliich we 
*are stiU ablo to resolve into their component parts. The contents, 1 he l^toriq^ 
rallt^ions, the progress of the ideas, and similar intern^ oonsideratiemSr cau 

alone decide.”—Gen. p. 520. * . , 

• • ^ ^ 

It is very unfortunate for the English reader that the Diti&e nasna 
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Cawnpore, may be briefly characterized as picturesque, pleasapt, and 
pious. 

Equal in piety, but (to resume our alliterative verdict) unparalleled in 
pretension and unrivalled in platitude, Mr, Frederick Cooper’s “ Crisis 
in the Punjab,”^ may win a momentary attention. He, too, depre¬ 
cates centralization witli divided responsibility, and pronounces the 
result to be neutralization of force and waste of power. The Punjab 
system, with a recognised responsible head to eaoh district, has Iiis 
decided approbation. Of his philosophy and grammar some notion 
may be fonned from his recorded opinion that “ the loyalty of the 
Punjab once assured, every subsequent mutiny in the territories were 
absolutely Divite blessmgs of his language and sentiment in combi¬ 
nation with the previous categories, the reader may judge from the 
quotation that “but for God’s lightning” (alluding to the electric 
telegraph) “simultaneity had been added to spontaneity, and the em¬ 
pire Avas not worth a week^s purchase.’* The book, however, as a 
recital of events in which Mr. Cooper scorns to have borne an honour¬ 
able pai*t, is not without value and interest. 

Believing that the unhappy revolt, which has already been suffi¬ 
ciently discussed by English authors, was the result of misconception 
of the true character of Britirii rule, Dosabhoy Framjee, a Parsee and 
native of Bombay, has inftiiiited a compainson between it and its pre¬ 
decessors.® In his review of the Mahometan and Maharatta power in 
India, he establishes, without difficulty, the despotic violence, the 
atrocious and sanguinary cruelty, the fanatic intolerance of the former, 
the corruption, injustice, avarice, and wasteful luxury of the latter. 
The British raj, on the other hand, he describes as equitable and bene¬ 
ficent ; asserts that the revenue and judicial departments arc based on 
good foundations; commends the Grovemment for its abolition of many 
g^^at social evils; for its encouragement of art, science, and education ; 
for its extension of commerce, resulting in the increased employment 
and improved condition of the Indian population; for its religious 
tolerance and political impartiality. He strongly condemns the con¬ 
duct of the Bengal soldiery, and deplores the injuries, “ temporary, ho 
will hope,” which the native interests have sustained from the work of 
a few of the miscreant sons of India herself.*' 

Educated at the Elphinstonc Institution, %\ the Presidency of 
Bombay, with the command of correct and even idiomatic English, 
the vindicator of the British Government, wliose brochure have just 
noticed, again c6mes before us as the author of a book entitled “ The 
Parsees.”® Dosabhoy Franyec, himself a Parsee, sympathizes with his 
fallen compatriots; ehroniejes the events of their history ; records their 
manners; expatiates on their virtue, and defends their religious views. 
The numerical strength of the followers of Zoroaster, he informs us, 

^ ''The CriBis in the Funjab from the IDtfa of Mhy until the Fall of Bolhi.” By 
Frederic (Jnnper/Ssq. Tiondmi; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 

* ^'kThe British mj contraeted with its Predecessors/' fto. By Dosabhoy 
Framjee. London ; Smith, Elder, and Oo. Bc^bay: Smith, Taylor, and 0o.t> 186&. 

^ ** The Parsees, their Histoiy, Manners, Oustoms, and Eelig>^n/’ By Do* 
fabhoy Framjee* London: Saniw, Eldw, and Co. 1858, * 
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‘ Without pursuing these remarks any further, we will briefly turn to 
another point, concerning the theological and moral conceptions which 
our learned commentator thinks he finds in Judaism. For we do not 
apprehend that the Mosaic conceptions of the Deity are in all respects 
so elevated as ho states them to be; nor are the moral sentiments 
which emerge in the patriarchal histories at all refined. Thus there 
appears to us some weakness in the note on Exodus xx. 5, and the 
rendering of Wp by zealous” instead of “jealous” there, and in 
xxxiv. li, though it be the belter word, docs not in fact much abate 
the difficulty, such as it is. N3p is a word of considerable range of 
moaning, including such usages as these; if “ he he jealous of his wifef 
* the enoy of Ephraim,” “I have been voiy jealous^ov the Lord Sod 
of Hosts,” &c. But even when there is no mixture of iin in it, 
as there is in the jealousy of the sexes and in envy, yet there is Oa/ioc, 
and it is a vehement passion. The pharactcristie implied by it as 
belonging to Jehovah is well expressed by the words of Isaiah, “My 
'glory will 1 not give to another,” and is in keeping with the 
which the Hebrews throughout their Sci’ipturcs ascribe to the Deity. 
Ill fact they could not have realized the distinct conception which 
they entertained of the Deity as personal, unless they had clothed His 
personalit}' with attributes closely analogous to the human passions. 
It is not hy modifying the force of jyiy*particulur figurative expres¬ 
sion, which appears to ourselves harsh or odious, that we can reduce 
the Jewisli anthropoinorpliism to passable dimensions. And it would 
he misleading, after all possible extenuations, if we received it as con- 
veying absolute trutli. We must acknowledge on reflection that He is 
impassive, impmsibilis. Truly, as wo ourselves should be the objects of 
the jiassions of the Deity, if He had any, wo are more readily persuaded 
that Jto may be merciful than that He may be wrathful; but neither 
class of passions is admissible by the philosophic theologian, while it 
was very natural and almost necessary for the authoi's of the Hebrew 
Sci'ipturcs to attribute to Him both the one and the other. 

Still more, however, must we take exception to the special pleading 
with which our author seeks to reconcile with morality, or to excuse 
the absence of morality in, the conduct of Abraham, Genesis xii. 20. 
Evidently tlie compiler of the book of Genesis, whatever his date may 
have been, was umjpnsciQ^’sjyiat he was representing the patriarch in 
an uulavourable light. His own moral sense was not shocked by the 
stories which had been handed flown from an earlier age. There 
might even be embodied in the traditions concerning the rescue of 
Abraham's wife from the danger to her honour on two occasions, and 
of Isaac's wife, Kcbecca, from a similar risk—which three events it is 
impossible to suppose have a really historical value—there might be 
involved in these traditions an idea flattering to the descendants of the 
chosen seed, that their family was the favourite of Heaven, There might 
even be involved a further idea of the sacrednesB of the marriage tie, ac¬ 
cording to the polygamous notions of a rude a^e and ja^ople. SVverthe- 
less we must not seek for recondite meaning in all the iineient Hebrew 
* le^nds, or we shall fall back into a superstitious theory of inspiration. 
Much less must we bo led to extenuate evil because it is found in con- 
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nexion with such a Danie as tliat of Abraham. We cannot, therefore, 
concur in such a view as tlie following:— 

“ His (Abraliiun’s) conduct M'as exemplary wliercvcr the path was clear, or 
wherever it was presented to him; all his greatness consisted in his obedience; 
it was the kndcucy of this narrative ([Gen. xx. 10—20) to show, that when he 
was beset Aviili didicultics witliout being aided by the immediate guidance of 
God he was subject to the common errors of humanity; and tliat, as the 
eternal standard of virtue and moral action, the law was not yet rcvcidcd, the 

personal duToliou of God was necessary in every iudindual instance.It 

would therefore be a perfect mistake to attempt a reconciliation of Abraham’s 
conduct in Egypt with the precepts of morality not yet known to him. Just 
as he saw no enme^in marrying his sister, the daugliter of the same father, sp 
lie was not aAVivrc oEithe sinfulness of the expedients in which Jiis despondency 
took refuge in regard to his wife.”—p, 33S. 

Yet after all, that which startles us tho most in this narrative is not 
that Abraham—suppoaing tberf is a historical basis for the transaetiou 
—should have acted as he is described to have done, and should have • 
been unconscious of his own moral degradation, but that tho compiler 
of the l)ook of Genesis, perliaps in the earlier years of tlic monarchy, 
should liave framed the story, embodying the ti'aditioiial donoueineut, 
and liave added no trait implying coiideiniiatiou of the patriarch’s 
conduct. , 

Unable to notice many portions of this exceedingly important work, 
we must say a few words concerning the prophetical passages which 
occur in the hooks now illustrated. Under critical exposition they 
altogether collapse as historical jtredictious, but as illustrations of 
lastory they have a high value; they arc later facts of liistory repro- 
eenteil in the form of prophecy. The most remarkable jias.sago of 
this kind which occurs in the hook of Genesis is to he found in the 
last address of Jacob, of w'hich Dr. Kalisch gives a masterly analysis 
(pp. 720—766). He discovers in it several indications of the age of 
composition, which ho fixes to tho period of the divided monarchy. 
AVith this date he considers to coincide the true intiu'pretation of the 
celebrated passage, xlix. 10. He justly observes tliat the Jlcssianic* 
interpretation must rest on exceedingly feeble arguments, when such 
interruptions of national independence must be made consistent with 
it as those which took jda'co during the Babylonian captivity and 
during the Maccabcan 2 >enud, when tlie povfcr, suJli as it was, was in 
the hands of persons of the tidhe pi Levi. There is, moreover, no 
authority for iuterjmting “ Sliilolf as the appellation of a pereon, nor 
in any other way but as the name of the place where the tabernacle 
was set up. (Joshua xviii. 1.) And Dr. Kalisch renders, “ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah even if many flock to Shiloh^' considered 
as a centre or gathering place for those who acknowledged the crown 
of Joseph. The translation wo prefer as more in accordance with the 
facts of history is, ** A {ceptre shall not govern for out of 
Judah as long a^thegfsek to Sliiloh;^^ for the kii^^m did not come , 
to the ^ribe of Judah till after tho removal of the tabernoele from 
Shiloh^ . (Compaxa Psalm kxviii. 60,68: also for the phrase Ni^b." 
xiiv* )f, and Is. ad. 1.) t 
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Dr, Kalirsob Btudiously avoids polemics, or lie would have said more 
on two other predictions, Genesis iii. 15, and xvii, 7, the former of 
which is constantly referred by Christian interpreters to the Saviour, 
and the latter is expressly applied to him by St. Paul, in Gal. iii. 16. 
On both these places indeed Dr. Kaliseli miglit well have pointed out, 

that in Biblical Hebrew is a collective noun, and when understood 
of progeny may include, but not designate, a particular descendant. 
VVe heartily wish Dr. Kalisch success in the further prosecution of his 
arduous undertaking. He is producing a work of sterling value, 
althougli we consider that he frequently discovers in the primeval 
narrativos ideas of which the authors little dreamt. • 

^l’'ho various Churches which have issued frpm tli»> great lieforma- 
tion movement of the sixteenth century perceive before them, says 
M. de Pressens6,- serious problems for tlie future to resolve. Is the 
llefornuition to he continued and devolo])ed, and develoi>ed in what 
s nisc ? Pn'suming Christianity to bo divine, in some acceptation of 
llic plirasc, is its vigijrous future to be sought in new forms, or b}' 
reverting to its curliest type ? and for those who think its future 
})cst hoj)os to lie in the reconstructing Church, and discipline, and 
doctrine as they Avere in the apostolic and immediately post-apostolic 
])erio<l, Imw and where are the forms of primitive and genuine Christian 
hie and tliought to be ascertained ? Ths oHgin, or earliest raanifesta- 
lion of Christianity" concerns the future as much as the pi’csent and 
the pu^t. On all accounts the primitive age of the Cliurch must be 
recovered to bistorv and jwesented such as it really was. It does not 
iiid(*ed follow that if the belief and practices of the earliest Christians 
could be accurately r(q)roduced to us avc should l>e able on their autho¬ 
rity to adopt altogether cither the one or the otiier. But tlieir belief 
and prnctiee will assist us in divining the lacls on which they were 
founded, and on which, in turn, we must found our own. M. do Pres- 
sense has boon anxious, though a profound believer in the divinity of 
Cliristiiinity, that his belief should not fetter his examination of the 
lacth of his history. Of the volume uoav published, the mtroduction 
embraces a sketch of the religious and philosojdncal systems which 
preceded the advent of the Gospel, Avith many of which it found itself 
more or less in relation, eitlier as preparatory for, or in antagonism 
with, itself. In the^agan^\>>^4pms generalh'* Si. de Prossens^ observes 
a twofold process of prepai*ation for Cliristianity, that is by way of 
opposition or contrast to that wbfth is spiritual in the grosser relU, 
gious, and also by way of cjlucation for its better teaching on the part 
uf the more refined pliilosopbkjs. The true preparation for the spiritual 
teaching of Christianity M. de Pressense finds in Judaism ; be ig 
determined, with some other modems, to perceive the very founda¬ 
tions of the Gospel in Abraham, and intoi*prots the j)romise rccordod. 
Genesis xii. 1, 2, as a Messianic prediction. In approaching the com- 
inenccmcmt of Christianity, properly so called, M, de Pressense does 

not ignore the criticisms which have been diveoi^ against the 

— *- • • - - ' '■ ■ ■ .. —. ■ ■ — 

* dsB Trots Premiers Sifcoles de I'figlwe ChrdtTeiiDe.’' Par £. $le 

ProMODsd. Le Premier Si^cle. Londou: I). Nutt. 1858» 
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Gospel histories by Strauss, Baur, and others, but he disposes their . 
liypothcses and of that of M, Salvador in about six or seven 
pages. In wliat he there says he does not appeal* to think it possible 
that, though there may be an historical basis for the naiTatives in the 
Gospels, considerable portions of them may, consistently with that 
admission, be rejected as incredible. In his note upon the Pentecostal 
miracle ho shows himself perfectly capable of appreciating the sort of 
difficulties which have struck other critics as apparent in the Gospels ; 
we do not, however, gather that, for his own part, he perceives 
them in the Gospels themselves. In this respect wc must he per¬ 
mitted to cloubtf whether M, de Pressense has succeeded in npproacli- 
ing the New T«*stament accounts with all the impartiality which *iic 
desired; we are disposed to think that, if he had, lie \vould liave been 
led somewhat further in his account of the conversion of St. Pat! 
than the observation—“ Paul^a r6elleraent vu et entendu Jesus Clirist, 
mais le fait qu’il a eti3 soul a le voir et k I’entendrc montre comhicn la 
disposition morale importe pour la perception d’un tel miracledr 
thiin the quotation from Augustine, so truly suggestive :—Si >SVc- 
pluimis non orasset^ eccleaia Itanium non haberet. M. dc Pressense 
employs a pleasing tone and style, and is at all events free from hierar¬ 
chical and sacerdotal prepossessions. 

The persecution of thc*Fr^ch clergy in the last decade of the last 
century is a passage of history well deserving of note and lull of 
instioiction. Like some other persecutions, it led the way to a reac¬ 
tion ; it was followed by the concorJat of Napoleon I., upon wliicii has 
been built the ultramontanisrn prevalent in France under Naiiolcou III. 
The work of the Abb6 Barruel, Vllistoire du Clerge dans le temps dc 
la Revolution Fran^aise^ is still tolerably well known; it was dcdicatctl 
to the English nation in token of gratitude for the hospitality exer¬ 
cised by this Country towards the clergy of a foreign creed in time of 
their sud'ering. England indeed was not solitary in the kindness she 
showed towards men who were expelled from their native soil for con¬ 
science’ sake, although the extent of relief which was alfordod in 
England to the imigrhy and the circumstance of the hospitable nation 
being Protestant, made her benevolence the more remarkable. But 
there wan one government which, according to Father Theineiy* has 
never hitherto had justice done it for ijfit charity and zeal in succouring 
the unfortunate ecclesiastics who emigrated from France rather than 
take the oath of submission to th€* State required by the Constiluiion 
civile du clerge decreed by the National Assembly July 12, 1700. 
This government is the Papal one; and Father Theiner avails himself 
of his opportunities aaFriJel des archives secrites du Fdtican to bring 
to light many documents illustrative of the paternal care of Pius VI. 
for Ins clergy—documents hitherto unedited, as we are assured, nn 

sentiment d^humilite chritienne. Another motive is, however, iiidi- 

• ..._ 

> ''Document InddiU relatifs aux Affaires iteligieUBCB de la France, 1790 & 
180d*extraits des Archives Seerdtes da Vatican.*’ Fublids w le B. P. Augustin 
Thein^yPretre deTOratoire, Ac. 2 tomes. London: X). Nutt, 1657 
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, cafced in the paragi’aph with which the reverend editor concludes his 
introduction prefixed to the second volume of his collection:— 

“Dans les pieces que nous avons parcourues, cnlisant la touchantc cor- 
respoudance cTes eedesiastiques Frau^ais et refugids & I’abri de la patcrnclle 
protection du Saiat-Sifege, nen n*est plus frdquent que de rencontrer, parmi 
lc3 fonnulcs de Icur reconnaissance la promesse solennelle et sacr^e de publier 
dans leur patrie^ Ics bienfaits dont ils furent Tobjet, et rin^puisablc tendressc 
du vicairc dc Jesus Christ. Ils partirent, ct certainement, dans les causerics 
iiitinies de la fainillo, dans les yieill(;cs d^presbjicre ils auront racont6, les 
yeux humides de lannes, a leurs confreres plus jeunes tout ce que I’lllglise dc 
lloinc fit pour eux cn ces mauvais jours d’autrefois; mais ces rdcits sont 
owblies depuls longtcinps saus doutc. Puisse done le pr&ent ouvrage, ^cho 
tardifj inais sincere, dc lours pcns^cs, solder d'unc maniere pits durable la dette 
dc leur reconnaissance!”—^Tonie ii. pref. Ivi. 

It is very possible that some light ;on rellection broke upon the 
ihnigr^s when they came to consider what cause for thankfulness they 
i\?ally had to the Holy See, At all events there are some documents in 
the collection of Father Theiner which do throw light upon it. By the 
co7ii(ti6ution ewile du clerg% the ecclesiastics were required to take an 
oath acknowledging the supremacy of the State ; they were to be placed 
in some such relation to the civil power as the clergy of this country 
were by the Act of Submission, 25 Henry WIL Some new dioceses 
were also to bo erected, consultative councils were assigned to the 
bisliops, and some of their dispensing powers reserved to the metropo¬ 
litans, but no interference was intended with respect io the doctrines 
or formularies of the Church. When the course the Convention would 
l)ursuc became unmistukeable, the Pop? was urged by Louis XVI. to give 
his consent beforehand to that which was inevitable; and after the decree 
it was suggested to him that the bishops should be authorized by him 
to consent to the new arrangements provisionally. Thb Papal policy, 
however, was unyielding; perhaps as a policy it was the best, but there 
dues not seem reason to magnify the charities of the Pope towards 
exiles whom he himself had made such. The documents now published 
by Father Theiner arc extracted from a collection of papers comprised 
in more than sixty thick folio volumes, entitled “ Do Charitate 
Sauctaj Sedis ergB. Gallos,” now preserved in the Vatican. The several 
pieces in the present«publiqatiqp arc ill-arranged, that is to say, neither 
according to chronological order nor order of subject, but for the most 
part according to the dignity of thetr authors. Thus we have first the 
Papal allocutions and letters, then letters of royal pei*sons and states¬ 
men, of archbishops,.of bishops, of other ecclesiastics, and laymen. Nor 
is there any guarantee that the selection made from an immense col¬ 
lection has been made upon any principle of fairness, or upon any prin-^ 
ciple hut that of glorifying the Homan See. Each paper has prefixed 
to it a reference to the volume in which it is to be found, but not its 
own number in the volume; there is therefore ao clue to the relation, 
in which the published papers stand to the* unpublished. Father 
Theiner's more recent works-—his “ Life of Olcment XIV.” and hi^ 
* Position of Sweden relative to the Holy See”—have lied for theit 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIU.]— New Semes, Vol. XIV: No. TI. 0 0 
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special object tbe exaltation of the Papal chair, and are one-sided. 
This is the more to be regretted as an earlier work is much more 
free in its treatment, and is an excellent and standard production ou 
the "Compukory Celibacy of the Clergy and its Consequences/’^ 

The selection, therefore, which is iww published, will be perused with 
a recollection of the position of the editor, and of his declared purpose* 
in editing it. He need not fear that any doubt should be thrown upon 
the genuineness of the papers j^hich are put forth. Many of them, . 
indeed, would not now have seen the light unless it had been sup¬ 
posed to be a time when the extreme pretensions of the Eoinish See 
might be courageously put forward with prospect of advantage to its 
cause. Such a ‘Wcmojre” as that presented by Archbishop Mauiy 
to the Pope (tom. 1. p. 381) would not have been produced unless its 
production had been thought likely to be of service—at least not to 
be^ injurious. There is a time, in Papal policy, for saying these 
things are obsolete,” and a time for saying “ these things nev^cr become 
obsolete.” Monseigneur Maury’s observations are instructive at thd 
present day. Glorifying Louis XIV. for his revocation of the Edict of 
^Tautes. he vindicates the necessity for that measure by the distur¬ 
bances made by the Protestants in the provinces where they were 
strongest, qfter the massacre of their hrethren —nay, ho justifu^s it by 
the excesses of the Eren(*fi ^Revolution itself. Protestantism, free- 
thinking, and philosophy are heads only of one Cerberus. Jf Pro¬ 
testants arc tolerated in the least, tliey will not bo satisfied till thrir 
toleration is complete. The co-existence of different forms of religion, 
^ually recognised by the State, is as fatal to the glory of Prance as it 
is contrary to the prerogatives of the Holy See. 


«Un 
qui avait 


hgrand roi que^tout Ic monde rcconnait ace seal titre, Louis XIV., 

?ait s>i bicu*^tudic I’csprit dc &a nation, avail aj)pris ]mr Ics d^sastres dt; 

...... iJ_.*\_1 


- 1 — quR pour ciix U cii etait* en qu.c](|\.. w. vv .*./. ucoivuiu, 

comme dc Punit6 dc I’Etrc Suprentc: eVst a dire quo, si I’on veut eii aJuK^ttre 
plusieurs, il i/cnexisto plus aucun: avtumm ant Lcs philosopUcs i/ont 

pw iiianqu4 do se ligucr avec le.s Culvinistes pour ft'clevcr coutre la x6\ ocalion dc 
Tcdit de Nantes. i)cpuis un sicclc on n’a cesso do multiplier les doclainaf ions 
philos^pliiqucs cn favour dc cette scctc republicainc par essence et qui duraui 

res civilcb qu’clfe a*'cxcit<St:s, aspirait a criger la 


cent ciuquante ans de guerres 
Prance curci)Lfbliquc.” 


He adds, with an effrontery almost more than Homan:— 


"Les massacreadesCatboliqucsn’ont pas tardd de fnircl’apolc^cdu grand roi.” 
And concludes that sul^ect by saying— 

serait impossible de maintenir Fex<cntioiidc oetic loi sans accorder bieni 61, 

____ / 1 A A. . 





J* '^Ueber der ersmtagenea l!MosS|Aeit bci 
«Folgen,” Altenburg. 1828. « 
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In two discourses by the Rev. T. S. King ® tho arguments against 
the doctrine of endless inflicted punishment are forcibly put, and the 
uncertainty, to say the least of it, of any critical inference from such 
words as awrw very fairly pointed out. Mr. King is a little too fond 
of strong language, but an occasional excess in that way does not de¬ 
tract from the re^ cogency of his statements. In particular, we 
would direct attention to the observations which he advances conceru- 
ing the fragmentary and meagre character of the Gospel histories. 
The accounts which we have of the SJlviour’s discourses are too uncer¬ 
tain to permit the building upon them of any doctrine which does not 
cohere with what we can otherwise reasonably deduce concerning the 
^tributes of the Great Being. Whether tlio long^ or shorter com¬ 
putation of the ministry of Jesus Christ bo a*dopted, the discourses of 
Jesus which have been saved are spread very thinly over the period. 
All which has been handed down could^bc put into the compass of an 
ordinary pamplilet. But neither arc his words spread evenly over the 
^supposed period of his ministry ; and if the Gospels were to be read 
with reference to their supposed chronology, the blank spaces, in 
which nothing is recorded of the Divine teacher, would be very 
striking. And Mr. King asks— 

” Do preachers and critics deal fairly wilh rcjijords of this character, thrown 
with such disorder into literature, tliat at undisputed chronology of the 
Saviour’s life cannot be deduced from tliem, and so detached that scarcely a 
chapter is ever devoted to a single subject—mere crumbs aud driblets from a 
great career and soul—do they deal fairly with them when they treat them as 
if tliey were one cool, consecutive, systematic discourse or treatise from a 
diviiielj-appoiuted professor of theology for all time h'’—^p. 11. 

Tho like may be said also of the Epistles—they are fragmentary 
compositions for temporary purposes, and the authors of them set up 
no chum to be considered as uttering doctrines which are to be mea¬ 
sures of Christian truth for ever: 

“Wc say that no one can appreciate this fractional character of the New 
Testament records, and especially of the records of Jesus’s instruction, without 
coming to this conclusion. Providence intended to give us, through these 

C CS, hinU of truth, aud not a scheme of truth; seed thoughts and not deve- 
^ nents or systems, j fcwprincmles kindled into vividness to be unfolded aud 
applied by the growing mind of ti%: Church, and not rigid conclusions to which 
its intellect m ullages was to be letherq^-*^—p. 12. 

Hence is very apparent the unfairness of briuging texts together 
tlie method of concordance and dictionary, and then pressing the sig¬ 
nification of words to their utmost limits, as well as tying them down 
to an uniform signification in the most varying connexions. 

The whole pamphlet is extremely well worth reading by those who 
have not as yet formed a decisive opinion on the subject of which ih 
treats. 
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De Wette® occupicd» as he said of himself, a somewhat singular 
position relative to the history of New Testament criticism. Twenty- 
two y^ars elapsed between the publication of the first and fifth edi- 
tiojis of his “ Introduciionat the former date of 1826 he was in the 
van of the critics, and considered by many as altogether destructive in 
his views. But at the publication of the last edition in 1848, about 
two years before his death, his position was comparatively conserva¬ 
tive. His work is, indeed, peculiarly fitted to initiate English students 
into the modem criticism, and a very great service is rendered to them 
by the American translation which we have noted below. 

The late Beda^ Weber,^ of Frankfurt-on-Main, had published in a 
collected form before his death a number of papers and articles which 
had previously appeared separately in periodicals. Wo the rather 
indicate the volume, because from its indifferent title it might mislead. 
Both the sketches which it comprises, as well as the Essays, are con¬ 
ceived in a thoroughly ultramontane spirit. The purpose of the author 
has been to recommend that type of “ Church-life’* which is found iri 
some parts of Middle and Southern Germany; to exalt the partisans of 
the Austrian Concordat, to stigmatize Prussia, Protestantism, and the 
settlement of the Peace of Westphalia as standing in the way of 
Komish aggrandizement. There is a bitter tone in the book, wliich 
does not surprise those ^v*lio <have dipped a little into ultramontane 
polemics, but would sui*prisc any who meet with it for the first time. 
We have one or .two Protestant prints in England of which the tone 
is generally reprobated; but even they do not exhibit so much gall 
and deep hate as do these extreme Komish publications. We by no 
means share all the opinions of Baron Bunsen ; wc may think him mis¬ 
taken on many points—fluctuating, undefined to his own consciousness, 
pietistic, or what not. But the personalities which mark the article 
entitled, “ Bunsen, Stahl, Sclicnkel, imd Laboulayc,” ought to be in¬ 
jurious to any cause which (permits its advocates to eiupW such 
weapons. Stahl, the high Lutheran, is indeed spoken of with some 
moderation; in High Churchism of any confession there are openings 
left for Koman accommodations. But Bunsen is beyond hope or con¬ 
ciliation, and Scbcnkel is sunk even lower than Bunsen.. Schcnkel is 
hated the more, because his logic is more severe. It is (^ite beside 
the points really at issue, in any criticising of i^uch writers as Bunsen and 
Scbenkel, to«taunt them with the reproach that their Christianity is 
not the Christianity of the Creeds, nor of the Bible interpreted accord- 
'ing to the Creeds. The question with them and with many others, 
even in less revolutionary England, is not whether the Creeds are or 
are not an anachronism in modern Christianity, but how to be rid of 
them, and what, if any thing, should bo put in their place., The Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy has none that for Chnstianify which Talmudism did 
for Judiusm. It has kept it together while it was necessary it should be 
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kept tt)gether by somo external protection. It has acted as swaddling- 
clothes for the infant, or, according to Dr. Arnold^s well-known simile^ 
as its shell to the Jcernel. Stahl, as well as Beda Weber’s fraternity, 
is of the number of those who busy themselves in striving to keep the 
shell on, when in the course of nature it has opened to let forth the 
fruit within, and is abofut to fall away. 

We trust that the highly important work of Dr. Schenkel will 
meet with dde attention from thoughtful and inquirinpf persons in this 
country, particularly from those who, with all admiration and alfection 
for Sohleiermachor, are not satisfied with his theory of the depen¬ 
dence feeling as the sole root of the religious consciousness. No 
more valuable contribution to subjective theology appeared 
the day of Schleiermacher himself. Religion is peculiar to man. He 
is distinguished from all other beings that wc know of, as much by ms 
religious consciousness as by his reasonfand his will. There must^ be 
¥ome spiritual facidty, some inner organ proper to this special capacity. 
Strictly speaking, this must be a faculty ot the spiritual, and not 
of the sensual soul, according to the defective conception of Schleier- 
machcr. Moreover, if such a faculty or organ is required as sh^ 
give an immediate relation between God and man, it can bo neither 
reason nor will; for these immediately are Simulated by and act upon 
that natural system of things which sftrrounds us. But the con¬ 
science” is a specific spiritual faculty, testifying to the consciousness, 
not by inference, but immediately, of Him from whom it proceeds. 

Ought,” and “ ought not,” are imperative and unmistakcable, not m- 

direct and syllogistic. ^ -i.v 

So far, indeed, does Professor Schenkcl’s doctrine contrast itself with 

that of Schleiermacher, that he says:— 


“So little does the spirit receive from the world its awakening to a con¬ 
sciousness of God, that rather is this consciousness continually darkened and 
oppressed by it, and the truth of the proposition is undoubted—Consciousness 
of God and consciousness of the world are conversely related to each other 
as this becomes stronger that becomes weaker, and as this becomes weaker 
that becomes stronger.”—p. 140, 

Nevertheless the conscience has a double function; it is both the 
spiritual faculty whereby we are immediately conscious of the presence 
of God in as—this ft its itliglbus function'; and it is also a regulative 
power, when, by reason of our relation to a sensible world,*we fallaivay,' 
or are in danger of falling away, from God. This is its moral func-^ 
tion. We might say of it on the one side, that it is a witnessu^ 
spirit, and on the other, that it is a striving spirit. Religion is thw 
that consciousness of his own being which reveals itself to man w 
conscience, and certifies him of his immediate persond union wi^ 
whose voice the conscienco is. And morality is the expresSi^fti of too 
necessity for the restoration of that perfect union when it hiw be<m 
interrupted or impaired. The religious functicgi of. tl^e conwience is 
generative or productive. Its moral function is i^^rative, ijgen^ 
sfatiag, or renewi^Jf* there are two important distinctions betv^il 
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Dr. Schenkel and the school of Schleiermacher—one respecting the 
origin of the conception of God, which, with Dr. Schenkel, is not de¬ 
pendent on the external world, but internal and immediate ; the other 
in the coincidence or inseparableness of religion and morality. 

Our learned Heidelberg professor has a great horror of Pantheism; 
he esteems the doctrine of Schleiermacher to be essentially Pantheistic; 
nnd he is not content with modifying or supplementing it, but he must 
Tibsolutely bo rid of it. Yet if he were not frightened with that bug- 
l>oar we think he would allow to Schleiermacher’s dependence theory a 
place at least in the formation of the religious idea. Historically, as 
it were, the sens& of forces manifested in the external world is tlv? 
source to man of ffis conception of the superhuman, of the divino. Tlic 
perception of his relation td those forces, and of his own comparative 
feebleness in their pi'eseuce, by generating a sense of dependence, 
supplies a rudimentary concepfj'on of God—a God regaixled, it is true, 
with awe and fear—a God not known as yet either to be good or bad.. 

The moral part of the conception of God supervenes: and when 
the moral sense has been developed, conscience plays an important ]}art. 
It will apjMJar, however, on discussion, that the aj»peal to the conscience 
as an evidence of the presence of God with the human spirit is neither 
conclusive against a Pant^istic scheme, nor conclusive of tliat pre¬ 
sence being immediate. 'Ae •Pantheist will undoubtedly admit that 
the phenomena of the conscienco, as well as the other inward phono- 
meiia, are manifestations of the Deity. But he will demur to the 
assumption that the }>hcnomena of conscience should be cousidcu'cd 
immediate manifestations of Deity, more truly than any other functions 
of the soul on which man can reflect; he would also have much to 
.say on the genesis of conscience itself. Dr. Schenkel must likewise 
expect it to bo pointed out that he has not supplied any proof o{ 
the “ personality’’ of God, for though the conscience be admitted 
as an evidence of the presence of God with the human person, it 
does not thence follow that He is a person. The question of per¬ 
sonality is, however, discussed, pp. 25— 27. Further, while Dr. Schen¬ 
kel attributes the disturbance of the union between tlie divine and 
human spirit to the influence upon the latter of an external world, his 
adversaries will probably bp able to thrust him logically into the ad¬ 
mission of a dualism. r ^ ♦ 

Wc have cmly been able to indicate the stand-point** itself occu¬ 
pied by Dr. Schenkel, and cannot follow throughout the scheme which 
he traces from it. We should especially have desired to have made 
some extracts &om the section wherein he treats of the combination of 
the divine and human elements in the Biblical writings, and imdcrtakes 
to supply a key finr their diswmination. But we can only once more 
cordiaU;y recommend the work to the examination of nnprejudiced 
theologians. 

We welcome c^tinuation of Dt. £. Bdth’s^ learned and com- 
preh^dve. history of the origin and progress of Philosophy, which 
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had hcon interrupted for many years by the serious illness of the 
author. The first part of this work appeared as long ago as 1846; it 
embraced the investigation of the Egyptian and Zoroastrian sources of 
religion and philosophy. The second part, now published in 'two 
volumes, contains an investigation into the eai'lier Greek philosophical 
doctrines, those of the Ionian school and of Pythagoras. The peculi¬ 
arity of Dr. Hoth’s views consists in the preponderance which he gives 
to the Egyptian element as a source of Western religion and specula¬ 
tion, and to the important part which he makes the Phoenicians play 
as intermediaries between Egypt and Greece. He identifies the Phoe¬ 
nicians with the Pelasgi. The Hyksos, a Pheenician race, occupy 
Lower Egypt for a period of five hundred yeavs, and<)n their expulsion 
cany, as Pelasgi, the Egyptian theology or mythology into the islands 
and Greece. Ilonco the first layer of popular religion in those regions. 
More speculative doctrines were afte;>\vards transplanted thither by 
.the ‘*wise men,” and especially by Pythagoras, from Egypt also, com¬ 
bined with ideas received from Persia, 

As far as the name Pelasgi is concerned, Dr. Roth’s derivation of 
it from a root extant in EthiopiCj^/iZo^A, migrapit, is as reasonable as 
any other. It is thus the same word, in fact, with Philistines (the 
or Ji is not a radical letter),and signifies “waudci’ei*s,”or “foreigners,” 
as the Philistines are translated in the JuX^. version by dXXfi^vXoi. It 
do(\s not, however, follow from hence that all Philistines, Pelasgi, or 
wanderers were of the same origin. In like manner as our Saxon 
ancestors gave the appellation of ''Weallas” to the British occupants 
of the island, and the Germans of the present day cull the Italians . 

Wiilsch thiit is, in each case, men of very different I'accs are equally 
strangers to tliose who call them so. That Phceniciau wanderers 
occupied in very early times the islands of the Mediterranean, such os 
Crete and the coasts of that sea, both in Greece and on the Continent, 
is evident enough; and that these visitors were called Pelasgi, not as 
a gentile name, but as an appellative, is extremely probable. But 
there were other Pelasgi \Vho came into Greece by other routes— 
namely, by laud transit, by way of tlm Hoemus—and it is not possible 
to identify these with Phoeuiciaos. To the Philistines, PhcBniciaus, or 
Pelasgi, Dr. Roth attributes the transplantation of the Egy^ptiau 
mythology into Oifece. •Hwacknowledgcs very little of that mytho¬ 
logy to be of native and of Aryai^ origin. In thia portion of bis work 
his conclusions are open to much exception ; he has not.^venlts due 
weight to the fact that Greece during a long period reacted upon 
Egypt, and he has adopted too unhesitatingly the opinions of (jhr$ek 
writers themselves^ particularly of later auGiorities, sueh as Plutarch. 

It is indeed true that both the Egyptian—or, as it may rather, he 
called, the Ethiopian theological system—and the Aryan were epsmical 
religions. They were alike founded upon the impressiops made on 
men issuing from distinct ancestries by the^hhaer^tipu of extmnal 
nature. v , ' * 

> It'is, howeveri of more importance to trace how there grow*up side 
by side with the oosimeal mythology of Greece, Whether this were 
of Indian oxTof African origin, a^system of phik^phioal speculate# 
Por it is through its philosophy or speculation, and not through US 
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mythology, that Greece has exercised a permanent influence 6n the 
philosophy and religion of the West even to our own day. It may 
be allowed that the earliest Greek philosophers, as Thales and Pytlia- 
goras, visited Egypt; and the story is well known that the latter 
submitted to be circumcised, in order to be received as a disciple by 
the priests of Thebes. It must by no means be inferred from this, 
that those philosophers acquired their speculative hypotheses in that 
country, although they may have learnt there much practical know¬ 
ledge, and gathered material on which their speculative powers were 
exercised. The Egyptian religion was, as has been said, a cobinicul 
one, and the Egyptian worship a nature w'orship. But that people 
were not led bacKwards tfrom their observation of nature to the inves¬ 
tigation of causes and principles. The furthest advance wliich they 
made in this direction is possibly in their resolution of the universe 
into two substances and twf^t conditions (Jfeph, or udnd; Neith, or 
water: Pasebt, space; and Seveeb, time). But the Greek mind,when 
its speculative powers were once awakened, was too abstract to be 
long fettered by Egyptian physiology, even if for awhile it might bo 
in some degree influenced by it. Nevertheless, the first efibrt which 
even Greek speculation made in the search after principles—namely, 
that which sought to find^he * cause of things in the abstraction of 
number—was singularly hopMcss and unfruitful. It need scarcely be 
said that there is no connexion whatever between the above-mentioned 
“ quatemity” in-the Egyptian mythology and the rirpaK.rv£ of 

the so-called Pythagorean or Orphic verses. There is, moreover, no 
evidence of Pythagoras himself having arrived at any conception even 
remotely approaching the doctrine of the Unity of God. And iu his 
endeavour to connect Pythagoras himself with the Orphic hymns, Dr. 
Both exhibits his besetting failing of attributing undue weight to late 
and untrustworthy authorities, relying, for instance, on scraps from 
Diogenes Laertius, Jamblichu8,Froclus, and the extracts of Stoba^us. 
Likewise it must he sud, that when he has an unexceptionable autho¬ 
rity to produce, he discovers in him, by reason of his own procon- 
ceptioDs, more than any other person can. Thus he quotes a passage 
from Aristotle (Physic. Ill*, c. 4, § 2) respecting the Pythagorean 
docti-ine of the Infinite 

AlDhosc tIio seem to have applied themselves in any way worth speaking 
of to this^ kind of philosophy have treated of the Infinite, and all settle it 
to be a kind of principle of things—just os the Fythagorcaus do—not as an 
Attribute to any other (subject), but so as the Infinite itself be Suljstance 
(Obffla). Jot the Pvthagoreans have asserted the Infinite to be in objects of 
sense, and also that toot which is beyond the heaven is infinite/—Rdtb, 11., 2. 
Notes, p. 256, 

We cannot perceive here the slightest trace of n Deity in the most 
extenuated sense of tdie word, much lees of a self-conscious Being. 
But I)r. Bdth finds in the passai^e— ' 

Dos Un^liebs wprde idso von den Pytbagoreern all eine Subitan^^md* 
hMok eine oefeachtet, teplcAe die UneitdlirAMi 

f^umdoi au$$erskiBSmm0l^^Sl6em^^0.** 
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Th(? italics are Dr. Eoth’s. His especial endeavour is to exalt 
Pjtliagoras as the transmitter from Egypt to Greece of the doctrine 
of an “Urgottheit/* “Urgeist/* Dut it could not escape him that 
Aristotle is not speaking of Pythagoras himself, but of Pythagoreans, 
as he does, if we are not mistaken, invariably throughout his works. 
His words supply no evidence whatever concerning the personal teach¬ 
ing of that philosopher, and his practice rather inclines us to 
think that he considered the history of Pythagoras to be mythical. 
Dr, lldth has gathered together the results of an immense learning 
and research. The arrangement of his materials is systematic; his 
\Pork altogether is highly interesting and instructive.* With many of 
his speculative conclusions, as far as we can foresee^them, we should 
probably coincide. He has been weighted, however, with two serious 
ilrawbacks—he has made his theory too complete at starting, and ho 
is by far too little discriminating in thorvalue which he attaches to his 
authorities. 

Atlolpli Cornill subjects the current idealist and materialist theories 
• to a thorougli sifting. His object is to sliow lliat idealism and 
materialism, in none of their forms, are pin^e; that they mutually in¬ 
terlace each other; and he thus purposes to prepare the way for a 
reali^t doctrine which shall supersede bojjji the one and the other. 
The interest of the iiupiiry as to the triAh and value of these several 
theories turns mainly upon their applicability to the phenomena pre¬ 
sented by that wliicdi wc call the human soul. Is it a sufficient 
account of these phenomena, of consciousness, of reasoning, of will, to 
say that they are functions of an immaterial pei’sonal being ? On the 
other hand, is it a sufficient or more consistent and complete hypo- 
the.siH to say that these functions are the result of some unknown 
powers of matter ? The very entrance of tho term matter, “ material,’* 
and “immaterial,” into each hypoUiesis is sufficient evidence that 
neither hypothesis is satisfying; for it is acknowledged on all hands 
that we only know of matter, that we are affected in certain ways by 
something which is external to ourselves. What relation these pro¬ 
perties of matter, as we call them, have to the essence of matter itself 
is entirely unknown to us. But wo suppose, conceive, according to the 
Jaws of our own subjective being, and form an idea, that there is a sub¬ 
stratum or essence whiclf 0011*168 these properties. We are, indeed, 
warned, after a little reflection, agajpst imagining that out conceptions 
of the material can give us any precise or really truthful measure of it 
as it is in itself, for we not only come to distinguish between the' 
qualities which we coll primary and secondary, qualities in the extoriial 
things themselves, and the same qualities as they affect ns, but we also 
notice that the same primary qualities do not produce the tame 
secondary effects upon subjectivities which are different from our own. 
Certainly the subjectivity of a dog contributes an idea to his conception 
of a rose or of a piece of carrion very diflfereiit from that which is 
formed by a man. Much more uncertm is the idea ^’niich we form of 
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a substratum which carries tho properties of matter; and it is evident^ 
bowmen in diff'ereut stages of mental development conceive differently 
of the essence or po^Yc^ which underlies matter and its parts. The 
supposed resolution of all material things into the lour elements as 
ultimates de]?ended upon the idea which the hinnan mind could, in 
former ages, contribute to its observation of the outward world. Some¬ 
times, indeed, the human idea makes a leap forward, anticipates clis- 
coverj", interprets nature’s sentence before it is finished. Sometimes 
it lags beliind, or observation outstrips it; but never does the human 
idea anticipate all discovery, or embrace a whole kosmos within itself, 
knowing the All which must be, before sensual perception has revealed 
to it that whMi is. great, then, is the uneertaiuty as to tho 
material, and as to the extent in which the human mind modifies to 
itself that which is presented to it; and even this would differ— 
otror —whether the objective existence be the wax, ^ud the 
subjective mind the seal, or tlie mind the wax, and the objects tlij) 
seal. All this uncertainty as to the material must enter into tho 
conception of tho iion-matcrial, and more besides; for if wo maybe 
justified in following the common consent, according to which man is 
divisible into an immaterial soul and a material body, wc do not know 
but that some of the properties at least of tliat wliich wo call material 
may on ter into that whiclf \\io call immaterial, as some which iU'c pro¬ 
perly immaterial cannot be excluded from the material. Extension, 
for instance, m^y be common both to the material ajid the immaterial; 
or if there be not such community or interchange of properties, never¬ 
theless in our theories, as they have hitherto been framed, it does not 
seem possible to prevent the intrusion of notions which belong 
to one region of conceptions into that of tho other. The materialist 
must admit a force as the source of his brain-function, and allow a 
vegetative and germinal lil'e at least to the animal cells; he must 
grant forces of polarity, attraction, repulsion, and the like, to his 
material atoms; but these arc ideal conceptions. On the other hand 
the idealist attributes to the unknown “ soul'* immateriality and,per¬ 
sonality, which are merely subjective conceptions, iincl indivisibility, 
whicli is a notion taken from observation of matter. 

The remedy for these contradictioi^s it is the purpose of A. Comill 
to suggest in his present essay. It is #o bu fouBd in tho recognition 
—at least hypothetically—of real “ soul,” as well as real “mattei*.” 
The term immateriality,” as applied to the soul, disappears—not 
because he holds the soul to be material, but because, with respect to 
it, it is unmeaning; personality likewise, because of its idealism; 
while consciousness is acknowledged to belong to it as an observed fact. 
Neither will ^immortality” be a proper expression for the durability 
of the soul. And here, as in all other departments of being, induction 
must .be the guide to truth. A true psychology must be founded 
upon, or.verifi^ hyl^. In the meantime^ Herr Comill adopts as a 
starting-point, t>r hypothesis, a monadology hko that of Beneke. We 
confeis we do see as yet, how the theorf of a soul monad, rpund 
which are gath^^ as it were, the/oomponents of the mature and 
^ perfectly develop soul, qj: whieh ^evelopes itself from a^gerouhal into 
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"a perf(Xit soul, is free from the objections which have been dleged 
gainst materialist and idealist theories; it seems to borrow an analogy 
from a materialist theory of atoms; and an unknown substratum, and 
unknown forces from idealism. Herr Cornill will, no doubt^ develope 
his views further. The searching and detailed criticism to which he 
has subjected HiS opinions of other eminent philosophers and psycho¬ 
logists, renders his present essay not so pleasant a study as it might 
have been with less of a polemic form. For the future he will perhaps 
deliver himself more independently, with less express reference to the 
opinions of others. On this occasion it may have been wise for him to 
tlwow his performance into the form which hc'has ghrCu it. He has 
effectually vindicated a place to hfanself, and his riglA to bo listened 
to. But it is certainly a weakness which besets German authors, that 
whatever subject they choose to illustrate they must tell one every¬ 
thing that everybody else has before sai^l upon it. 
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**IV/rAHATlAJAH,*’ I said, “the Almighty has given you great 

if.L power, and I trust-” “ My Almighty,” interrupted the 

old king, “is the Company.” This characteristic reply is quoted by 
Mr. Baikes, in his “Kevolfc in the North-West Provinces of India, 
as an illustration of the fulelity and devotion which the native princes 
cherish for the British power. In his judgment, the origin of our 
recent and still existing disturbances in India is attributable to a 
mutiny in the Bengal army. He does not deny the existence of 
a revolution, but he maintains that the revolution grew out of a mili- 
tarv revolt, and not out of a national discontent. The cemstituents of 
the rebellious combination were three: Sepoy ambition, predatory 
predilection, and Mahometan rivalry. The Sepoy of Bengal, though 
treated with justice and liberality, and without any excuse for a Fne- 
torian career, made a blind rush at supreme power. This conduct was 
not prompted by religious enthusiasm, but by the lust of gain and the 
love of rule; and tlie ruuimelitary disaffection of the Sepoy may be 
traced back to those reverses at Cahool, which first taught the natives 
of India that an English army might bo annihilated. By the preda¬ 
tory class, the Goojurs, the Mewathes, the military insurrection was 
the signal of revolt. Their hereditary vocation wi» plunder, and this 
they now exercised Vith a rigid impartiality. The green 
Mahomet, too, was unfurled. His followers believed that under t^e 
^auspices of the Great Mogul at Delhi their lost ascendancy wodld^ be 
recovered, and, in their deep hatred to the Chrisl^an, they rushed ficHh 
to kill ana destrey. Although the quick suooess of thp insuigexds led 
the mass of the people to conclude that Englwd^i day was goj[i6 b]% 
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the great agricultural communities regarded the English race With un-' 
feigned compassion, and at first lamented the lost social order. But 
as the course of events hurried on, as magistrate and impost disappeared, 
passive disaffection increased; for in the suspension of government the 
people saw the arrival of that long-desired millennium when there 
should be no quarter-day. But even this natural fueling yielded to a 
few weeks’ experience of anarchy, and the bulk of the taxpaying pro¬ 
prietors in the Doab, after the fall of Delhi, cordially welcomed back 
their English masters. In discussing our future policy in India, Mr. 
Raikes deprecates all territorial expansion, and advises that every iiidc- 
l^endent or protected state be instructed that wo prefer faithful allfes 
^ doubtful subjects. Next in rank to the princes of India come the 
Talookdars of our own provinces. Throughout the North-Western 
provinces the Talookdar, at the various periods of cession and conquest, 
was treated tenderly, and wher. his fall came, it was gradual and not 
unexpected. In Oude the case was different. The Talookdar class 
all over the country was suddenly thrown into a state of collapse. 
Forty years* possession was treated as nothing; old ejected share¬ 
holders were endowed with beneficial interests which they had never 
even claimed. The consequence was that, when the mutiny broke out 
in Oude,'the Taloekdara i^se eh 7nasse to reinforce it. The Hukdars or 
rightful owners surrendered aV discretion, and swelled the rebel ranks 
or were hunted down and killed by. their village lord. The grand 
mistake in the Governor-General’s proclamation, however, was not so 
much the threatened confiscation of the landed property of rebellious 
Talookdars as the extra-legal cession of full rights in their holdings to 
certain men named in the notification. For the future this village 
oligarchy must be made amenable to law ; but its absolute extinction 
is not consistent with the safety or dui'ability of our empire. In bis 
more general smvey of the Indian question, Mr. Raikes proposes entire 
religions freedom, affirming that our vocation is to keep the public 
peace, not to govern the public mind. To attempt to force the policy 
of Europe on the people of Asia he pronounces a fatal error. The 
distribution of power in tho Regulation provinces only retards social 
progress, and the quasi-Orlental or Punjab system, in which a distinct 
chief is invested witli all legitimate power, is the only form of adminis¬ 
tration which is appreciable by the popdlar intellect, or is calculated to 
advance the "public interests. In his chapter on the reconstitution of 
the police and native army,,Mr. Raikes advises the employment of 
r^nlents of organized police, embodied on the plan of the Punjab 
Guides, with a strong infusion of- Hindoo or quasi-Hindoo ti'ibes; 
a rural constabulary absorbing the old Khalsa SikRs with a Hindostanee 
complementary element. The numerical force of the regular army of tho 
North-Western provinces is eventually fixed by Mr. Raikes at 18,000* 
loot and 4500 horse. The proportion of European to native soldiers need 
not, he.thinks,^ex<^edeOne-iburth of the regular military force; and 
wie Europeans might ^ Germans, Italians, or Swiss mercenaries. Mr. 
Raikes **protest 4 against the^absunfity of a free press among* thef 
natives of India 4 ”' insists on the neoessisy of inilictitig spvete punish- 
, meitft on the mutinous Sepoys, while observing moderation and recog- 
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Rising the distinction of criminality; and lays great emphasis on the 
personal character of the British officer. He must judiciously com- 
^hine the opposing attributes of ardour and gentleness; or in the 
Orien^ial vernacular he must be at once murrum (soft) and gurrim 
(hot). ,The Punjab, he says, must garrison Hindostan,. and Hindostan 
the Punjab, and he that aspires to a complete ascendancy over Sikhs 
must be just, inflexible, benevolent, and bold. “ The tramp of his war- 
horse should be heard two miles off.” We have only to add that Mr. 
Ihiikcs’s experience as Judge of the Sadder Court at Agra, and Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell, entitles him to give an inde¬ 
pendent verdict on many questions of practical importan^a to our Indian 
erfpire. 

Colonel George Bourchier, O.B., in his ‘'Eight Months’ Cam¬ 
paign,”2 has produced a connected narrative of our late military opera¬ 
tions in India from the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny to the defeat of 
the Gwalior contingent. The book doe^not pretend to be a composl- 
tibn, but it is at least a readable soldicr-like production. The story of 
the campaign is related with simplicity* and brevity, and though 
occasionally interrupted by the insertion of professional details, sustains 
its interest to the last. The rebellion, with General Nicholson, he 
attributes neitlier to greased cartridges, the annexation of Oude, nor 
the paucity of European officers, but to thejortg-cherished detenrunation 
of the Sepoys to make England's weakness their opportunity, and to 
the patriotic aspirations of the native population. It was, we believe, 
Tlicoflore Hook who said that six-and-eightpcnce was'at the bottom 
of everything. Conformably to this rather commercial view of life, 
Colonel Bourchier attributes the hostility of Nana Sahib to the dis¬ 
continuance of the }>ension granted to the late Peishwah Bajee Bao, 
his adopted father, and to the conversion of a five into a four per cent* 
loan by Lord Dalhousic. 

These views arc confirmed by the evidence of Mr. Edwards, Judge 
of Benares, in his “ Personal Adventures.”® This gentleman was sole 
European officer iu charge of the Budaon district, in Bohilcund, when 
the mutiny broke out. There the people rose in a body, exasperated 
by the decrees of the civil courts and tlie operation of our revenue 
system, murdered and expelled the auction-purchasers, and resumed 
possession of their hen^itai^y estates. According to Mr. Edwards, the 
rural classes hated the Sepoys, evinced no sympathy in the.sacrilegious 
cartridge-movement, and could not Ifave been acted on by any cry of 
their religion being in danger. Only questions involving their rights 
and interests in the soil and hereditary holdings—interests dearer than, 
life—excite them to a perilous degree. Mr. Edwards’s narrative, drawn 
up under circumstauces of ^at personal danger and considerable 
anxiety, and transmitted to his family in England alter his escape into. 


* Eight Months’ Cftmpsign gainst the Bengal Sepoy Arniy doling thc^ Mutiny 
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Cawnpore, may be briefly characterized as picturesque, pleasapt, and 
pious. 

Equal in'piety, but (to resume our alliterative verdict) unparalleled in 
pretension and unrivalled in platitude, Mr. IVederick Cooper’s “ Crisis 
in the Punjab,”^ may win a momentary attention. He, too, depre¬ 
cates centralization with divided responsibility, and pronounces the 
result to be neutralization of force and waste of power. The Punjab 
system, with a recognised responsible head to each district, has his 
decided approbation. Of his philosophy and grammar some notion 
may be foimed from his recorded opinion that “ the loyalty of the 
Punjab onco assured, every subsequent mutiny in the territories tcere 
absolutely Diviac blessmgs of his language and sentiment in combi¬ 
nation with the previous categories, the reader may judge from the 
quotation that ‘^but for God’s lightning” (alluding to the electric 
telegraph) “simultaneity had been added to spontaneity, and the em¬ 
pire was not worth a week^s purchase.’* The book, however, as a 
recital of events in which Mr. Cooper seems to have borne an honour¬ 
able pai*t, is not without value and interest. 

Believing that the unhappy revolt, which has already been suffi¬ 
ciently discussed by English authors, was the result of misconception 
of the true character of Britirii rule, Dosabhoy Framjec, a Pursee and 
native ef Bombay, has infliitiited a compaiison between it and its pre¬ 
decessors.® In his review of the Mahometan and Maharatta power in 
India, he establishes, without difficulty, tlic despotic violence, tlio 
atrocious and sanguinary cruelty, the fanatic intolerance of the former, 
the corruption, injustice, avarice, and wasteful luxury of the latter. 
The British raj, on the other hand, he describes as equitable and bene¬ 
ficent ; asserts that the revenue and judicial departments arc based on 
good foundations; commends the GDvemment for its abolition of many 
gnnit social evils; for its encouragement of art, science, and (Hlucalion ; 
for its extension of commerce, resulting in the increased employment 
and improved condition of the Indian population; for its religious 
tolerance and political impartiality. He strongly condemns the con¬ 
duct of the Bengal soldiery, and deplores the injuries, “ temporary, ho 
will hope,” which the native interests have sustained from the work of 
a few of the miscreant sons of India herself.” 

Educated at the Elphinstonc Institution, ki tho Presidency of 
Bombay, with the command of correct and even idiomatic English, 
the vindicator of the British Government, wliose hrockwtevfo have just 
noticed, again c6mes before us as the author of a book entitled “ The 
Parsees.”* Dosabhoy Franyee, himself a Parsee, sympathizes with his 
fallen compatriots; chronicles the events of their history; records their 
manners; expatiates on their virtue, and defends their religious views. 
The numerical strength of the followers of Zoroaster, he informs us, 

^ “The Crisis in ffie Funjab from the IDth of May until the Fall of Delhi.” By 
Fre4bnc (Jonper/Esq, £ond<m; Smith, EMer, and Co. 1858. 

* ^iTbe British mj contrasted with its Predecessors/' fto. By Dosabhoy 
Framjee, London ; Smith, Elder, and Co. Bc^bay: Smith, Taylor, and Oo.v 1855^. 

>4 Parseee, their History, Manners, t^tonis, and Heligion.’* By Do* 
labnoy Pramjee. London; Smiu, Elder, and Co, 1858, ' 
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iocfl nqt cxcoed 160,000 porsons, including the Parsecs of Pcrsia- 
The greater number is found in Bombay, and some of the cities in 
G-njerat. The scattered Parsees of the continent are the descendants 
of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India on the conquest of 
their country by the Arabs. They form an important link between 
the English in India and the native inhabitants; maintain an un¬ 
shaken loyalty to the British, and while asserting their own religious 
independence, desire the consolidation of tkeir rule. Under the in¬ 
fluence of Western civilization they eagerly embrace the opportunities 
afforded them for individual improvement or social amelioration. Un¬ 
trammelled* by the restraints of caste, enterprising in oommerce, intel¬ 
ligent, benevolent, and industrious, they alreadij occupy an honourable 
and distinguished position in the eastern empire of Great Britain. 
Their professional and industrial success is attested; their generous 
spirit, exemplified by theParseo baronet^Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and 
others, variously noticed ; and their integrity and moral purity com¬ 
mended. Their early history, their emigration at the period of tho 
Mahomodan conquest, their domestic habits, their marriage festivities, 
funeral ceremonies, internal government, and commercial pursuits, are 
carefully described. Monogamy is the prevailing and legal institution 
among them; but bigamy, though gcnei*aIJy prohibited, is exception¬ 
ally allowed. Education is backward, bi*t me more advanced* minds 
promote, and the less advanced accept it. Tho chapter on religion 
will be tbimd to contain some interesting remarks on an obscure and 
controverted subject, the origin and progress of Zoroastrianism, with 
the collated opinions of eminent authorities, such as Bopp, Hoeren, 
llask, Orotefend, and Adelung, on the antiquity of the Zend language 
and the sacred writings of the Parsees. The final judgment of our 
author is thus expressed:— 

The Zend Avasta itself contaias iutrinsic evidence of its being composed 
more than 2500 years :»go, iu the reign of Gushtasp, Tlic l^arsces adore one God 
only, eternal and almighty; tlicy reverence llie hcavo.uly bodies and fire, as 
visible images of the invisible Deity, hut cnipliatically repudiate their worsliip. 
They acknowledge iu Ormuzd the rriuciplc of all Itightemmcss; iuAhriman 
the author of all evil. TJiey believe that the most acceptable sacrifices to God 
are good actions; that the best court of equity is a pure conscience; that 
truth is tho basis of all wccr'll^icc. To exalt the glory of Ormuzd, to enfeeble 
tlic power of Aliriman, is tlie foremost duty of man. To resist the tcnijiiations 
of the Evil Principle we must have rccaursc to prayer. Prayer must com¬ 
mence with Ciiufcssiou of sin. God, tho Doer, the Creator, the Governor, and 
iv.server of the world, will also be the Judge of men. In the General llcsur- 
reel ion every one will bo rewarded or punished according to his merits or de¬ 
merits. For the good a place of happiness, called paraaise or heaven, is pre- 
pareil; for the wicked & place of torture. Diamonds and rubies, flowers and 
fbuiitains, tho scent of roses and the songs of birds, svmbolizc tlie happiness of 
those who worshi]i none other than oue God, and walk iu the ways of holiness 
all their lives. On the other hand, the abode of the signer, the evil disposed, 
and the wicked, is described in the darkest colours imcginable.* - 

Barth’s researches J from the moment of their publication, rendl^ all 

• » . 
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the previous books, on which we have been used to rely for information 
on the subject of Central Africa, obsolete. Though ideas and*" know¬ 
ledge among the people of these regions are stationary, power, and the 
vigour to wield it, is perpetually changing hands. Political revolutions 
are as frequent and more violent tliau in Europe. Their favourite 
notion of a Christian, that he is a barbarian who sits still eating raw 
eggs all day, is as prevalent now as it was in the time of Park. On the 
other hand, a whole province in Western Bornu, wdiich on his first 
visit Dr, Biu'th saw populous and flourishing, w^as, when he passed it 
only two )’oars later, a mournful waste of deserted villages, and ruins 
overgrown wi^i,reed-grass. 

The two con^Juding volumes, now published, wall be found of eWiii 
superior interest to their predecessor. Timbuktu and the Niger are 
here brought into actxtal existence before us out of the romance-land in 
which they have hitherto lain. Instead of any highly-coloured xvoru- 
painting, l)r. Barth gives, in the plainest language, the events which 
occurred to himself day by day. The interest excited in the reader by 
his straightforwju'd simplicity lar exceeds any that can be produced bv 
all the arts of newspaper rhetoric. Headers who arc weary of the grand 
style, the everlasting effervescence of professional “ Travels,” will find in 
Dr. Barth the refreshing variety of plain truth and solid fact. The 
difficulties with which th« traveller has to contend are so varied, and 
call forth such a displa}*^ of resources on his part, as to lend an interest 
quite dramatic even to a proceeding so simple as the movement from 
one town to anijthcr. Besides climate, incessant attacks of fever, and 
occasional rheumatism and dysentery, there are predatory bands, and 
regular robbers to be avoided in crossing the country, extortionate 
governors, and treacherous servants in the cities. Worst of all is the 
fanatical religious antipathy of the Mahomedan populace, from which 
a friendly Sheikh is hardly able to protect the Christian, who must 
rely on his own revolver and courageous demeanour. The rulers of 
Arab Negroland are more enlightened than the population, and sliow a 
great disposition to open up a communication with the English. Tim¬ 
buktu, situated on the edge of the desert, and in a very uns(5ttled dis¬ 
trict, does not offer the same field for commerce as the more industrious 
regions of Eastern Bornu. On the other hand, its accessibility by the 
Niger will doubtless invite attention to it jn tluj, first instance, as it is 
now ascertained that there is no water'communication by tlie Bcnuwe 
with Lake Isad. Meantime the^Frenoh arc pressing upon the north, 
and making themselves felt as a contiguous power, notwithstanding the 
interposition of the Great Desert. If the English and French could 
agree on a certain line of policy with regard to the tribes of the inte¬ 
rior, those regions might ^ easily opened to peaceful intercourse. 
Mungo Park, m his voyage in a lone bark up the river, adopted the 
policy of firing at any one who approached him in a threatening atti¬ 
tude. A most selfisb proceeding, which did not secure himself^ and 
made all aftcivcommmnicatiou doubly difficult* The ferocious attack 
of t% Tawarek upon Major Laing is supposed to have been stimulated 
by the desire of revenge for the miBC|iief thus inflicted by Pseik, ak 
much as by the prospect of plunder. Everywhere Ifer. Barth found 
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,traces,of the excitement caused among the surrounding tribes by tho 
mysterious appearance of the Christian in his solitary boat. The lapse 
of fifty years had* not obliterated the remembrance. 

Dr. Barth set out from Tripoli, March 24, 1850, and returned 
August 28, 1855. The whole cost of his five years’ wanderings, in¬ 
cluding tho presents given to, or.extorted by, governors, as well bs the 
payment of the debts left by Richardson’s expedition, was only IGOOh 
Is it too much to expect that Parliament, which lavishes thousands in 
pensions to royalty, or tho peerage, should bestow a modest acknow¬ 
ledgment on the humble traveller who has ruined his health and con¬ 
stitution in services of solid value to this country P • ^ 

Bagnerea-do-Bigorre forms with Luchon a ^ort of<Jeeond Paris—a 
Paris two hundred leagues from Paris, says M. H. Taine, itf his agree¬ 
able little volume, entitled, ‘^Voyage atix Pyr6n6es,”® In addition to 
the attractions of this demi-capital of elegance, tho author enumerates 
the amenities of many other towns in the Pyrenees. In a light, 
descriptive style he recounts his travels from Royan to Toulouse; 
gossips about men and manners; life at watering-places; the land¬ 
scape, and the country jieoplc. He relieves and varies liis traveller’s 
tale with the recital of legends of the Middle Ages, or with sketches of 
tho bourgeois happiness of the seventeenth century. His book con¬ 
tains little that is important, but it muy^bc recommended to those 
readers who ivish to acquire superficial though necessary information 
on ** La Valle© d’Ossau, la Valleo de Luz, Bagueres, an/1 Luchon.” 

A valuable manual of the History of Italian Diplomacy,® from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, has been compiled by Alfred Reu- 
mont. His essay commences with a brief notice of the nature and 
progress of this peculiarly Italian institution. Its Florentine, Vene¬ 
tian, and Roman varieties are delineated; the titles, instructions, 
credentials, ceremonials, dispatches, and financial conditions,—in fact, 
the entire aggregate of ambassadorial requirement and circumstanoe,— 
are succinctly treated; and an ample appendix relating to the literature 
of Italian diplomacy, and containing historical illusti-atioiis and docu¬ 
ments, enhances the worth of Mr. Keumout’s disquisition. 

A comprehensive view of the position and the resources of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, and of the relations of Oriental Christianity to Turkish 
supremacy, may be foand in F. Eichinau’s calm and impartial work bh 
the “Reforms of our Moslem Ally.”^® The persecutions which the 
Christian subjects of tho Porte ftnteerly underwent, the author 
putes to the general spirit of the times and the relidous character ^ 
Islam, rather than to official violation of conced^ra privileges. He 
asserts that the Saltans have always in principle reacted the ebne^ . 
sions to the Christian Churches in their dominions; and,that all 
recent modifications in their enactments have essentially prom^ttd 
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interests of the Christian population. He contends that the Pqrte is 
anxious to recognise in all her subjects citizens of the^Grand Seignor, 
equally indebted for their political and religious rights *to the equity of 
the Saltan ; that she is desirous to abolish all partial immunities, and 
to effect an absorption of races into one Ottoman Empire. Whether 
the Porte has the power, as well as the wish, he does not undertake to 
pronounce ; but he declares all return to the ideas of “ old Turkey” im¬ 
possible, and asserts that western civilization, through the various 
media of religion, politics, traffic, and industry, has already made itself 
so deeply felt, that any attempt to revert to the old heroic system of 
Islam would bo (\'ushed in the bud. An iron necessity compels the 
Porte to oontinib in tl^e path of reform, to assimilate her pollticBl 
constitution to that of the great European Powers; to aim at the an¬ 
nihilation of the old Moslem principles. To accept reform is the only 
way of escaping the embarrassments and dangers in which the anta¬ 
gonistic position of her Christfan subjects threatens to involve her. 
Against Greek development, Catholic ambition, French and Bussian* 
diplomacy, the Porte endeavours to defend herself with all the resources 
of Orientol subtilty and European statesmanship. She thoroughly com¬ 
prehends the exigencies of her position, the secret of her preservation. 
For her support and restoration-she looks to England. The policy and 
aspiratiofi of Turkey are, Heiir Eichmann maintains, perfectly intel¬ 
ligible : the power and vitality of Turkey are questionable. He refrains, 
ho\vcv(T, from al,l judgment on this point, pronouncing only the ap¬ 
proaching extinction of Mohamedan institutions, and leaving the poli¬ 
tical development of Turkey “ in the hands of Providence,” Essential 
preliminaries to a comprehension of her destiny are—1. The study of 
the organization of the Greek orthodox Church, and of the relations in 
which Russia stands to this Church. 2. The study of the organization 
of the Catholic Church, and the protection accorded it by France. The 
reforms which Turkey is necessitated to accomplish, or at least to 
attempt, are—Equalization of rights for all her subjects ; improvements 
in the army, finance, means of communication, commerce, and industry. 
Another class of reforms relates to the constitution of the Christian 
Churches. If Turkey can accommodate herself to the European 
standard, the breath of life may be infused into the almost para¬ 
lysed body of Mussulman qivflizatioi>, buk not^otherwise. Such is 
the general view of the author of this book. His more special views 
are clearly stated in a smes of chafiterB on tbe Greek Church, Russian 
influence in the East; the Catholic Phurch and Fnsnch influence; in 
sections in which be gives uS much useihl information on the united 
Armenians, the waited Greeks of Syria, the (^aldasns and Maronites, 
and the Latin ChuK^ in the East, The questiem of tbe Holy Places, 
England’s ^ition in regard to the Ottoman Imgdom, the Vienna 
TX&bet and the Hatti-'Hotimayonn of the 18th of*Iebttiary, 1866, are 
considered in deti^; ^h9e an appendix of a hundred pages presents us 
witt^ copiomf, if ndt complete coflection of all State pi^rs, 
fitmAu and drcolars of xecent and paramount interest to an ordinaiT 
poKtejM student. * , v - * 

Jules lie Bastier, already kn^« ^ us bff his woriKemi pjniii^tyy 
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, Comqnercial Protection, mi Organization of the Public Service, now 
publiabes a theory of eoonomio^ forces at once unique and original, 
which may be r^arded as a reactionary protest against the alleged 
imperfection of the rmgning school of economists. The respective 
dogmas of this school, and that of the Socialists, he pronounces alike 
fatal toj^rSonal freedom and aspiration. The former he accuses of 
withholding material guarantees for the free exeroise of the liberfy 
whioh it concedes; the latter of sacrificing the individual to society, 
and of attempting to realize their visions of faiiy palaces and peiv 
petual festivities by chimerical expedients and leg^ized spoliation, 
panegyrizing political economy for making individu^ Uberty its point 
of departure, he condemns it for its want of philosopllc principles. Ad¬ 
mitting that it registers facts, he complains that it never elevates them 
into laws. On the other hand, repudiating Socialism for its dreams of 
brotherhood and equality, he commends it for the general corre¬ 
spondence of its ideal with the want/ and sorrows of mankind. To 
^supply the scientido basis wanting in both these systems is the de¬ 
clared object of M. Le Bastier’s book. This basis he finds in the prin¬ 
ciple of equilibrium or balance of social forces. Though the human wUl 
is free, society is subject to law. The movements of the social world 
answer to those of tho astronomical, and the laws which regulate the 
forces of the former aro tlie counteipgrt^of those which detemine 
attraction and establish equilibrium in the latter. The function of 
government is to institute on a real scientific basis a rational balance of 
productive forces, acting not directly on the individual, as in Socialism, 
but mediately on the aggregate of individuals. This balance implies 
the equitable distribution of the products of labour, and a just division 
of tho common burtliens. Destitution is the consequence of a failure 
of equilibrium bctvs’een wealth and wants—i.c., between wages and 
the means of subsistence. The value of wages is liable to continual dimi¬ 
nution, either from deficient supply of commodities, or the reaction of 
a purely xmmin^ increase of wealth on tho purchase power of a sta- 
tionary income. The working*c1asses, therefore, suffer whenever labour 
is mi^ireoted. Man’s wants are of two kinds—^physical and motaL 
The physical—food, clotliing, shelter—are primary and imperative. 
The moral are the sources of all amelioration, but must be subordinated 


to the primary. a.^oartaii^ and preserve the proportion in which 
luxuries and necessai'ies may be li^itimatcljjiroduoed woi^d bo to solve 
the social problem In its material phase. "^fThe wealth that implies 
utility must take precedence of that whioh has only an artificial valuer 
or wliich merely gratifies pcrsonid vanity. A susj^sion of equilibrium 
between production and consumption must 1mm the popular wanta 
unutisfied, and is therefore immoral. Under the present syst^ 

M. Le Bastier, poverty increases as wealth increases, and 
pauperism move in pandbl lines. In a period of tan 
our author, 24,700 Irish died of starvatknw average nvOdW of 

those who nmsh aUnualiv in England is 100. * From am oaposltien iX* 
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I' introducing and maintaining an economic cqui- 
otectionist and Free-trade policy are pronounced 
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the theory of Equilibrium, Le Hastier proceeds to investigate the ci^uscs 
which destroy the balance of Consumption and Production. In his 
Second Book he denounces the exaggerated concentration of capital, 
and severely censures the unrestricted application of the credit-prin¬ 
ciple, which he accepts with qualiAcations. Lc Bastier then describes 
the means by which the economic equilibrium is to be realized. Its 
institution depends principally on the method of taxation. All direct 
imposts are coxidemncd, and a tax on consumption, bearing a certain 
ratio to tlie amount of consumable commodities individually eiijoyed, 
is declared to be the sole approvable way of raising a revenue, and the 
only expedient 
librium. The Protectionist 

alike detrimental to the national welfare. The one is a mere efnana- 
tion of the mercantile theory; the otlit;r, a contrivance for enriching 
the capitalist at the expense of the o))eralive. The work which wc 
arc now reviewing concludes wifli a violent <loelaination figainst mate¬ 
rialism, and a strong recommendation to ooncontrate capital on agri- ' 
culture. By this contact with the soil will JIuinanit}', Aula;u.s-likc, 
rej)air its exhausted energies. 

In happy correspondence with this recommendation a largo and 
handsomely printed volume on “'French Agriculture”*- lies before us. 
M. Louis<lossin, a landownA, gentleman-farmer, and scientific agricul¬ 
turalist, has presented us in this work witli a treatise on the art of 
husbandry, with a reference to its topographical ap])licatioiis in Franco. 
This treatise is at once ])hilosophiciil and practical. It has two prin¬ 
cipal divisions. In the first, agriculture is studied in its moral, social, 
and religious aspects; in the second, in ils material plicntuuenn. 
'Fnder this last category, vegetation, soils, and climates are diMriisscd ; 
the more important agricultural operations ant described; ]dant.s, 
cereals, and cattle are reviewed in detail; and a closing Si'ciiou on co//i~ 
hinafions deals with q\iestions of capital, large and small farms, orga¬ 
nization of labour, succession of crops, and clinintic iniiuenccs. Tlio 
work now before us is the second portion of a larger work, wlioso com¬ 
pletion depends on the reception accorded to the prcsoit instalment. 
The second volume will treat of the cultivation of trees, poultiy, bees, 
silkworms, and fish. Wo have only to .add that tliis pul Jieation derives 
an adventitioiw interest from the illust^jitiow. cofciribulcd by Isidore 
and Rosa Bonheur, and MM. Rouyer and Milliau. 

From the farm we are summohed to the factory. As an illus¬ 
tration of the new social economy expounded and advocated by so 
many French and English writers, as well as an attestation to the 
value of the principle of “ Self-help by the People,” Mr. Holyoake’s 
History of Co-operation in Rochdale/’^® is entitled to emphatic notice. 
The origin of the Rochdale movement is to be traced to the effort of 
certain weavers to improve their wages. A dozen Lilliputian capitalists 
put down a wedcly subAsription of twopence each at the close of the year 

—s---«--- 

” “l^AgriealiorePranfaise/’Louis Gouin. Paris. 1858. • • 

*9 Seff-h^p hy Poople: Histoiy of Co-operatioa ia Bodidale**’ By George 
Jacob Holyoake. London. ^ <> 
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1843; In December, 1857, these poor men own mills, warehouses, and 
keep a grocer’s shop, where they take 76,000/. a-year over the counter 
in ready money. The new community was registered October 24th, 
1814, under the title of the Hochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, 
eventually divided into seven departments—grocery, drapery, butcher* 
ing, slioemaking, clogging, tailoring, wholesale. In business transac¬ 
tions the ‘•'rcady-nioney” principle was adopted; sales were con¬ 
ducted at a profit, an honest average price being charged; in opinion 
entire toleration was proclaimed. All the obstacles created by prejudice, 
^ sectarianism, mid ignorance have been surmounted, • vlJe Society has no 
debts, and has never had a lawsuit. Its success is lb be attributed pri¬ 
marily to the inspiration of popular common sense, and to the upright 
and generous character of its members; secondarily, to its judicious 
management and ready-money sales; and lastly, to the legal protection 
afforded b}^ Parliamentary legislation. Tlic Society’s capital is turned 
over five times ii-yoar at a rate of 8 per cent, on the returns gross, and 
35 per cent, net upon tho capital. Tlie co-operativo societies within 
ton miles of lloclulalo include five thousand members, representing 
twenty-live thousand persons. The inliuencc of this association in pro¬ 
moting the ijitelleetual and moral echicalion of the people is well exhi¬ 
bited by its historian; his assei'tions ar^ cBrroborated by the iq>propriate 
documents; tho quarterly reports of the Society are*subjoined; while 
the narrative itself, so satisfactory as an exposition^ has the additional 
attractions whicli a pleasant, genial manner, and a generous, tolerant, 
ami appreciating spirit alwaj's impart. 


SCIENCE. 

T^piIE title of Professor Rymer Jones's last new book^ is a little puz* 
A. zling. Are wc to take the word aquarian in its limited and technical 
sense, us relating to the animals fitted to inliabit the artificial sfquaria 
now become so fashionable ? or are we to understand it as referring to 
the inhabitants of^JM^rcat natural aquarium, the ocean P Perhaps 
the ambiguity is inteutionaf; at any rate, it would appear from the 
preface that the author has had tmeh object in view; for we learn from 
its first paragraph that the work is written professedly on the sulgect 
of the marine aquarium,’* and is intended to comprise a sketch of the 
natural history of its inmates; whilst tlie second, which we quote i\s 
giving a fkir idea of the contents of the book, would seem to point to 
-a wider range:— " . ’ 

the following pages we have collected the principal facta connected with 
the ascertained habits and economy of various racea^t.auimak i^ahitiug oqr 
own shores, with a view of dircoting^the attentionthe amateur uatijyatet to' 

I ''The Aqttt^ti NaturaUst A Mi^oid tw' the ^y.'ThO^ias 

Bymer Jones, Professor of Ifatund History and Coxaparetiee A^toniy in 

King's Collo^, London, &e. With sight ohroiiio-lithogra|di8« * Fort 524, 

Xondon: 1868. ^ ^ 
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subjects most likely to afford useful and instructive observation, and likewise 
in tlie hope of supplying t lie student of nature with a manual sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive to serve os the basis and foundation of more elaborate research. 
In the treatment of our subject, we have sought, as far os possible, to steer a 
middle course between the two extremes of mere elementary shallowness on 
the oue hand, and 'scientific teclniiciilitv on the other, omitting, it is hoped, 
little that will be deemed of importance by the ^ncraJ reader, and at the same 
time studiously avoiding such details as might he unintelligible except to the 
iuitiah'd. We have endeavoured, in short, to comply ns & as possible with 
the requisilion of our lady friends—to write as much as possible about what 
they do want to'knq^v, and as little as possible about what they do not want 
to know. How fd^^wc have succeeded in our task wc leave to their mcrcifuK 
considen^tion.” < 

The introductory chapter is devoted to the general management of the 
marine aquaritim ; but the rest of the w'ork reads like a scries of chapters 
from the author’s larger systcniatic treatise, with their scientific 
details let down to the capacity uf the general reader, the biograi)hies * 
of particular sjiecies considerably extended, and the whole seasoned by 
the introduction, at intervals, of a little personal adventure or legendary 
gossip. 

In the description of the difibront tribes of animals lliat are suc¬ 
cessively i>assed under review, little is said of tlie suitableness of 
eacli respectively to be kept in confinement, that the rea<h'r may' easily 
be led to suppose tliat they arc all alike capable of being thus natura¬ 
lized. Even supposing he could collect a happy faiiuly” of the rare 
forms enumerated by the autlior, he would soon find himself wofully 
di.'!raj>pointed by the <lcatli and decay of no ineousiderablo proportion 
of them ; and he would learn, too late, that those who have best sno- 
coeded in keeping the more dcliratc marine aniinal.s in a liealthy 
condition, luive done so by isolating tliem in limited eolleelions of 
water, so that the unhealthiness or death of one shall not aflect 
another. 

We might, if disposed to hypercriticism, make out a pretty long 
list of omissions, for whieli space might cjtKily have been found (if tlie 
want of it were the excuse) by' cui’tiulment elsewlu-re. 'fhere are a few, 
though not inanv, of the animals that are soniewhat mimilelv described, 
whose rarity' is such that none but extjemei;* copious naturalists are 
likely to meet with them. Hut tliere arc a gootl many' pagea fiUe<l 
with a sort oi‘ amiable twaddle, whibh is obviously introdneed for tho 
Ratification of thb author’s lady friends, but which we cannot but 
believe they would readily forego in exchange for an equivalent measure 
^f intelligible information. 

We miss the evidence of that individual observation which con¬ 
stitutes the leading feature in tho books of Mr. Gosse, M. de Quatre- 
Sigce, and Hr. Lewes. And not only in the text, but in the iigurcs, 
ive find abundant evidence of the heavy contributions under which 
:he anther has taid Sif J. G. whose works have furnished 

dm ^th a storehouse of informflmn, of wlii<dk ho has so freely 
,himself, thki a large part of his volume is made up of excel^t^ * 
Rf^m. Wo*cannot say that we regret that the mofi interesting 
contained in the eminent ScdttisU naturalist’s ponderous and 
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' costJy volumes should be thus served up in a popular form to a class 
of readers who will be but little likely to seek for them in their 
original sources; but it might have been expected, wo think, that a 
professor of natural history should be able to tell us something new 
from Ills own observation; and yet, after a careful examination of his 
pages, we really cannot say that we have learned anything fresh from 
them, whilst wc have met with several statements whoso incorrectness 
a very small amount of personal research would have enabled the 
author to discover. 


We feel bountl to add, however, injustice both to mithor and pub- 
'^lisher, that taking the “Aquarian Naturalist’* as h'whole, it is very 
much the kind of book which is wanted Uy the Smtaries of popular 
marine zoology; its range being comprehensive, its descriptions free 
from unnecessary technicality, and its illustrations numerou'* and well- 
executed, With these advantages ove^ tn*ati^es of more liinited scope or 
t of moi'e j)rofesbi*dl V soioniilie minutenc''S, wc cannot doubt that it will 
liiid acceptance anumgst the large and, wo hoj»e, increasing numbers who 
desire to umkf* frlieir summer or autumnal visit to the soa-sido a means 
of extending tlieir knowledge of the wonders and beauties of creation, 
as well as to proeun' lor tlieinseh'cs a source of healthful recreation and 
constantly-viu'icd interest. ' ^ 

Tlie great (ierniau Physiologist, whose recent death in* the very 
zonitli ol his wiill-earnod reputation we liavc latelv liad to deplore, has 
left Ub his final legacy to s(*ienoe a memoir on certain tribes of miero- 
sco})ic iuiinials which have recently attract(*<l eonsidorablo attention, 
and which lbrine<l the subjects of his latest studies in those annual 
vi'^jts to the M*a-coast that have brought us acquainted with the won¬ 
derful history of llic development of the Kehiiiodermata, and many 
oiher most intercbling phenomena. His untiring zeal, his marvellous 
sagacity, and his unwearying power of clo&e and acciinite observation, 
combined to adapt liiiii for such pursuits in a degree whieli has never 
be(m sur}iivsscii; and we can only hoj)e that l\is mantle has fallen on 
the shoulders of followers who will prosecute their master’s labours 
with some measure of the like ability and jiueoss. 

About seven years since, Sir. Huxley described under the name of 
Thalassicolla, a set o^^cmarkable minute organisms winch he liad 
found lloating on t’Ke ^rfao of the ocean in wanner latitudes, having 
a sareode-hody without definite o|gaus, but furnished with a skeleton 
of siliceous spicules; and he poiuteil out that they might be considered 
a connecting link between Sponges, the Polycystiiia and Poraminifera, 
and the problematical Nochluca^ whose place ia the zoological scries is 
still undetermined. Several new kinds of Thalassicollie have been ob- 
Borved by Muller,^ and he distuiguishes them into simplG and composite 
forms, restricting to the former the term Thala^aicollay and giving to 


> " Tiber dUHiidMaioolleti, Polyoyetineu, and AcaAthometrB&deaJSittelnieere*^" 
Von Jolifttmes Muller. Aus den Abq||uUuugen der Asnigl. Akadomio d^ WbilieBt- 
Bobaften zu iieiiin, 1S58* MU 11 Kupieria&ln. 4to, pp. 6d. BevUn,|/i85A 
*"Ou the TfadduBBieoltoe, PoWc^sbina, and AGantbometne«of the Moditerra mBO /' 
By JohaimdiL MOUor, Prom llVansactioits of the Iloyal A^mdomy of Soieaati at 
BBiiin, 
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the latter the name Sphm^rozoum, winch had been previously appiied to ■ 
certain of these bodies by Meycn. Our first knowledge of the 
cyeiina, whose siliceous cases are among the most beautiful of allobji^ts 
for the microscope, is due to Ehreuberg, who was enabled to add vastly 
to his previous descriptions of them by the discovery of Sir Robert 
Sclioniburgk that the fine porous sandstone of which a considerable 
part of the island of Barbiuloes is composed, is almost entirely made 
up of a vast vai'iety of these minute shells. For our acquaintance witli 
their animal inhabitants, Lowover, and for our knowledge that they are 
allied in all qf^sential particulars to those of Foraminiferaus shells, wc 
are almost enti».I^y indebted to Professor iliillcr’s previous researches 
in the North In t^e memoir before us, the results of that more 

extended knowledge of them are given, which he was fortunate enough 
to acquire by his Mediterranean studies; and his descriptions, with 
their beautiful illustrative figuiys, are full of ink^rest. He has now 
separated, as an equivalent group, another most beautiful series o& 
forms previously but little known; namely, the Acaathomelrof, which 
are aggregations of sarcode having skeletons of siliceous rays, arranged 
with the most beautiful regularity in a stellate manner, and projecting 
as long sjHnes far beyond the soft saroode-body which is limited to the 
neighboiirliood of their central itjecting-point. 

ProfeSlor MUllcr lays greaUstivss upon the circumstance that, not¬ 
withstanding the diversities in the arrangement of tlic hard jjarts of 
these organisms, Jthey all accord botli in their grade of organization 
and in their radial plan of arrangement; and he accordingly designates 
them collectively as llhizopoda radiolaria, the lirst tiuin expressing 
their relationship to the naked Jthizopods and to the calcaroous-shellrid 
Foraminifera, whilst the latter serves to distinguish them from both 
tliese groups; the nearest approach to them being ])resented (as he 
justly remarks) by those Foraminifera which possess a cyclical instead 
of u spiral plan of growth. The following is his chissilioation of the 
series:— 

A. Itadiolaria solitaria. 

1. Witliout cases, naked, or with siliceous spicules. TujILABSI* 
C0 LL,1E. Thalaedcolla in the limited 

2. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. \*^>?.^^YCXSTlNA. 

3. Without cases, but with siliceous slar-rays. 

B. Sadiolaria Polyzoa, * 

4. Without cases, naked, or with siliceous spiculos. Spn^BBOxoA. 
SphiBroxoum, 

5. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. CoiiijE8FUoii.£. Collo^ 
sphara. 

^ The like relationship exists between the SpJuerozoa and the Thalae^ 
^oZ^,and between tni^ Colhtph<era and the Polycyeiina. The Acan* 
tboxcium do not^seem to possess any composite representatives. We 
must ^ress our suspicion that the division into simple and composite * 
will not ,be founj^T to hold good; since- among these lower types, In 
which propagatlbn by gemni^ion there is. fio*detiiute Upe 

# 
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‘ of ilinnarration between the two. No zoophytologiflt would now think 
of separating Uijdra and Actinia as solitary j>oly])es, from the compo¬ 
site or aggregato structures of which they are the respective types; 
ami among the Foraminifera it often seems to be a sort of accident 
whether the buds shall become detacln^d fiom their parent, or shall 
remain connected with it to form a compound body. This question, 
however, will present itself anew, wlicii our knowledge of the varieties 
of form and organization of these beautifftl structures shall have been 
augnicntcd hy those more extended researches to which the publication 
of‘Professor Miiller’s memoir will doubt](‘S3 give a ^)o\w.'rful impetus, 
^ Wo often thouglit that if, among the iiui^>er of amateurs 

who atnh^e themselves witli the desultory piwsuii oi natural history, 
only a small ju'oportion would devote tliciri'.tlve^ to a careful and 
thorough invCfttigalion of the structure and life-history of any of the 
most fainiijur forms of plants or aninwls, a vast amoiint of important 
^information of the liighest seientific value would he ae<‘iimulated. The 
sjiiiit of the eollc(‘tor, who esttmiitos his acquirements solely by the 
number and r.inty of his specimens, though le^'S predominant than 


formerlv, still exercisiN a baneful iiillueiiee: and until it shall be 
tliought the liiglu'st credit, not to have made the lurgosi collection of 
sj)LMMe^, lait to have gathered tlie gfcat(;^t ain()uiit of information, 
natural hi^torv will not advance at a jtito at all proporiiomil to the 
aiiumnt ol labour hc'^lowed upon it^ eullivntion. The authors of the 
little boidi Ijclbre us liavc done good scrv ieo, therefore, by directing atten¬ 
tion to <i couple oi’ the commonest and lea&t ciircd for among the 
Immbl.* creatures,”® amidst which wc pass our lives, in ignorance of 


tl'cir woiideiful structure and of everything in their course of life that 
d'u s 11 >( absolutely force itself upon our attention. The accounts which 
tluy gi\i‘ of the earth-worm and the lly are well fitted to excite atten¬ 
tion and to stimulate to I'urthcr inquir}'; addressing themselves to ^ 
.such as have no previous acquaintance with the subject, the authors 
liav(' very properly aimed to i>resent rallur a po]>«lar tlian a scientific 
■view of it; but writing from their owui jiersonal knowledge, and not 
at second-hand, they avoid those blunders into which mere compilers 
so ollt*n fall. Tlie detaiJJs of tJie organization of the fly are fuller than 
those of the woim ; jn fa^thc account of the latter miglit be expanded 
with advantage, cspciuany as‘n-egards the mechanism by wduch it is 
tmabled to execute tho&o wx)mlorfuJ borings that are so useful to man 
in improving the surlacc soil. Wo miss, however, ni tlie description 
of the Hy, a notice of the circulation wdiich may bo clearly seen in its 
wings foV a short time after its omemon from the pupa state; and we 
ai*o surprised to find that the atithors«hould have any doubt as to the 
meanin^^ as well morphological ns physiological, of the composite eyes 
of insects, which is now', wc think, pretty well understood. We must 
not omit to notice ono marked feature of originality in this little book; 
namely, an account of the curious structure qt the and of a 


* Humble Croatmres! The £arth-worm and the Common Houee-fiy. .Xn S^ht 
Letters," JBy« James ^amuelson, assisted by J. Braxton H.D,, F,L,S. 

WHh Microicopio lUustratiuns by the Authors, 12aie, pp. 78* London* 
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curious feature in the organization of tlie antenmffy the recent discovery 
of which by Dr. Hicks has proved how certain a harveat may bo reapeu 
by those who will sot the right way to work in the investigation of even 
the commonest objects in nature.* 

We do not remember to have met with a pleasanter or more trust¬ 
worthy introduction to geological study tlm Mr. Geikie’s “ Story of 
a Douider.'*^ He is obviously a man of high intellectual cultivation^ 
as well as an accomplishcd«practical geologist; and he lias liit ujiou a 
method of exciting interest whilst conveying instruction, which, if not 
altogether novel (Dr. Mantell’s " Thoughts on a Pebble” liaving anti¬ 
cipated the idt^), is original enough to bo new to most of those into 
whose hands the book is likely to fall. Wandering on a summer day, 
in a picturesque ravine at Oolinton, near Edinburgh, liis eye happened 
to be caught by a large boulder that lay partly imbedded in a stiff 
clay and partly protruding from the surface of the bank. There was 
nothing in its distant aspect to attract attention, and to the ordinar} 
observer it miglit present nothing to reward a closer ins|)eetion. Dut 
the more it was looked into, the more sources of interest did it [tresont. 


“ The rock consisted of a hard wy sandstone linely laminated above, and 
getting pebbly and conglomcritic. below. TIic included pebbles wove well 
worn, aiid belonged to various, kinds of rock. The iij»pcr pari of the block 
was ail rounded, sniootlicd, a4lf deeply grooved, and, wlieu split open, dis¬ 
played numerous stems aud leaflets ot plants converted into a black coaly 
substance. These plants were easily recognisable us well-known orgatiisms 
of the carboniferous strata; and it became accordingly evident that the boulder 
was a block of carboniferous sandstone. Tbo pebbles ^below, Lowcvcm*, must 
liave been derived from more ancient rocks, aud they were thus seen to repre¬ 
sent some older geological formation. In this grey rock, therefore, there could 
at once be detected well-marked traces of at least two wiJely-scpai'ated ugt's. 
The evidence for eacli was indubitable, and the chronology of the whole num 
could not be mistaken. Tho surface striaiion bore undoubted evidence of 
the glacial period; the embedded plants os plainly indicated tho far more 
ancient ora of the coal measures, while the pebbles of the base {minted, thotigh 

S * , to some still more primeval age. 1 had here, as it were, a quaint old 
■letter volume of the middle ages, giving an account of events that wci'c 
taking place at the time it was wriUeu, and coulaiiung on its e^irlier pages 
numerous quotations from authors of anliquiti.ft The scratched surface, to 
complete the simile, may be coini)arcd to this done up in a modem 

binonig,” • 

c 

The author first examines the Exterior of the boulder, and inquires 
into the origin of the striations which mark its surface, and of tho clay 
in which it rests; thus we havo on ap|iropriate t»t for a disquisition 
on glacial action, which is cxi^inou in a vuiy cleat and satisfactory 
znanner. The cause of the ro^ded form which the boulder had pre¬ 
viously acquired, is next considered; and thus we are introduced to 
another great gerdogkud agency, that of rushing water, tho operation 



* See bis Merotin in tbo “ IVanssctiozm of the Lianiean Society," vol. zxiL, 
and inVhe " Journal of the IrtunaBan Society," vol. L « 

^ ''The Story of »Bouid«r; or, Glfianings bom the Note-book of a Pleld (wlo- 
By Aiohibeid <^letkte» of ibe C^b^cal Surrey of Chsest.BriUdn. lUus- 
trstod wiUi woodcuts, Fcap. Svo, pp. Edmburgbi 
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of which in producing extensive denudations is then traced in various 
parts of the scenery of Scotland. Then we come to the interior of the 
boulder; and on the text afforded by the blackened plants that dark¬ 
ened its upper layers, we have a disquisition of two chapters on the car¬ 
boniferous flora and fauna, in which a large amount of accurate scientific 
information is conveyed in an extremely agreeable style. The sand 
and f^avel of the ooulder next come under examination; and the 
materials and condition of these suggest the existence of some old 
land with elevated ranges of hills, and mde verdant valleys traversed 
W rivulets and rivers which bore a ceaseless burden of nvid, sand, and 
^avel onwards to the sea. The process of degradat^ and decay to 
which all land is subject is thus brought under notice; and on this 
the author descants with the ease and freedom given by personal 
familiarity with everything ho describes, citing his illustrations, not 
from recondite sources, but from the ^ost familiar scenes. Having 
tfhown how the materials for the deposit of stratified rocks are grailually 
brought down to the ocean, he elucidates the structure of the stratified 
parts of the eiirthV crust by selecting a coal-field as its type; and a 
comparison of the Mid-Lothian coal-beds with those of other parts of 
Britain enables him to show how, by cautious reasoning upon the sure 
basis of changes in j\ctiial progress at the .present time, not only the 
geiienil but the particular conditions ufider which they were* respec¬ 
tively formed may be deduced from the phenomena they present. 
Lastly, as the boulder contained trap-pebbles, an oppontunity is opened 
for a notice of the igneous phenomena of the globe; and though this 
]>art of the subject is treated in a somewhat more technical manner, and 
is hurried over as if the author were afraid of tiring the patience of his 
readers, yet the chaj^ter is full of valuable information, and only wants 
a little expansion to make it as pleasant reading as the rest pf the 
book. In particular, it seems to us that the author should have shown 
that fire is the general eUmiing agenej*', as water is the degrading ; 
and that through the whole of the earth's history there has been a 

f )cr]>etual antagonism between these two powers, one tending to raise 
and above water, and the other to bring it down again. We throw out 
tins hint with a view to a second edition, which will, wc trust, be soon 
required; for we haY.e.,ry met with any recent ti'eatisc on popular 
science, which, cither iii plan* or execution, is so well deserving of 
general acceptance. „ ' 

The veteran Humboldt® continues to. send forth supplementaiy 
volumes from time to time, in which various topics that are troated m 
a general form in the comprehensive survey of the universe, of which 
his first two volumes consist, are amplifii^ into fuller detail. The 
volume now before us brings up our knowledge of the size^ form, and 
density of the earth, its internal heat, its magnetic activity, and its 
voleamc phenomena, to the latest date; and is a store-house of bfornrn- 
tion to which every one who feels an interest jn any of these sulgecta 


s 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Phjrsical Boscmtlon of the 
andor von Hn^ibddt Ibnslated from the Oennan by E. 
Da^ F,L.SL Vbl*^ v., post Svo, pp. London. 1668. v' v 
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T. ill b© most glad to have access. Like its pre<locessors in IJohn’s 
issue, it is extremely well translated, and has the advantage of giving 
all measurements, both linear and thcrmomctric, in the standard scales 
of this country. 

The first volume of the new ami greatly enlarged edition of Professor 
Kaiiinunn’s® excellent treatise on Geology has now been completed by 
the publication of its second part; which concludes the Pctrogvapliie, 
or <lcseri[)tion of rocks,—a subject not bandied with anything like the 
same fulness in any British treatise; then gives a general sketch of 
l^ala^nfology, which is by no means equally elaborate; and eommeiu'es 
til 0 sulject oixGeotektonik (a word which can only be peri|)lirasiicid'ly 
ivndc'red as tne “ building up of the earth ”) by an iuvchtigatiou of 
the problem of the elevation of mountain chains. The author is of 
the school of Von Buch, to whose memory it is dedicated; but ho 
shows a ]>rofouiul aequaintnn|'e with the researches of geologists of 
every country; and on all that relates to the physics of the scienoe, 
his work is an encyclop;edia of information. We have been coining 
more and more to tho conedusiun that physical geology and palicon- 
tology shou]<l be separately though harmoniously studied; and an 
examination of this work has strengthened our previous coiivietion. 

The .study' of tho Jura-formhtion, known to British geologists as tlie 
liassic'and oolitic strata, Iuk; been very carefully and persevcringly 
carried out during several years past by Dr. Oppel/ wJio has made it his 
special business to determine, by the evidence of organic roiaaiiis, wliat 
arc the real equivalents among the variou-s parts of tins formation, in 
its three great developinenls in England, France, and South-western 
Germany. The work now coinplotctl embodies the results of the ex¬ 
tensive and elaborate inquiries which the author has been prosecuting 
for a long series of years; it lias been aided by the liberality of the 
principal collectors of Jurassic fossils both in this country aud abroad, 
and it bears evidence of so much careful and well-directed labour, that 
we doubt not it will Iw found a most valuable guide through the in¬ 
tricacies of this depiartment of palaeontology, by such as may make it 
a special object of jiursuit. 

Under the able superintendence of Sir W. E. Logan, tho “Geolo¬ 
gical (Survey of Canada’*'* seems to be hoth rapid and satis- 

lactory progress, and we doubt not that KI*^ood results will mani¬ 
fest themselves in duo time, iti the a<1vant:igcons direction which 
it will afford to colonization, as Veil as in the revelations which it 

* ^'I^rbuch der Geogtiosie.** Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Kanmann, Profosaor an 
tier Dnivoniitat Leipzig. Zweite verbesAerto und vermehrlo Audage. Einter 
liiuid. Mit 850 UoizAcbiiltten. 8vo, |>p. 900. Leipzig. 1858, 

' ''Die Jura-Fonnatioa, Englands, Frankreiefas, and des ^udwestticben 
Dcutachlandfl. Kacli ihren einzemen Olledern eingetheilt und ve?glichen.'' V'on 
pr. Albert OppeJ. MU ciner Gsogtiosbichen Karte. 8vo^ pp, 857. dtutgartt. 
1856-8. # 

® '* Geological ^Survey cf Canada. Beport of Frogms for the Yean 1858-56. 
ranted by order^tfae LegUlatlve AMembly.'* 8vo, pp. 404. With an Atlas of 
Flsna 8f various Lakes and JUven betweea Lake Huron aad the River Ottawa,* 
4to. a\>roDto. 1^7- 
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jnalics pf liidd^n treasures of mineral wealth. Among its most inte- 
resting scientific results has been the dipovciy of a system of rocks 
which is now known (from its geographical relation to the river Si. 
Lawrence) under the designation of the Laurentian, and which occupies 
by far the larger part of Canada. Thcsi} rocks arc tlie most ancient 
yet known on the American continent, and are supposed to be cqui- 
valent to the iron-bearing scries of Scandinavia. They are sedimentary 
deposits in an altered condition, consisting of gneiss interstratified with 
bands of crystalline limestone. The gneiss, when it comes near the 
surface, yields but an indifferent soil; while the soil dei'ived from the 
liniestones, which are usually in an easily disiutegratii^*condition, is 
ol a most fruitful desciiption. It is also in contact \ntli these lime- 
stones, or near them, that the iron ores are found which so prominently 
characteriy.e the Laurentian series, as well as the lead-boaring veins 
belonging to it. Hence it is obvious that the distribution ofthclime- 
.stone bauds should have a most iinportfint infiucnce in the settling of 
the oounirv : but the ascertainment of it must necessarilv be a work 
of great la(»our, sinoi? the guidaneo afibrtled In fos&il ivmains in deter¬ 
mining superpositii*n here altogether wanting, the dlfierent bands 
resemble eaeli other litliologicallj", while the disturbances which these 
have undergone are such as to pnw^mt -the identification of detached 
]>arts of tin* sci'ies by the study of ificlinatioiis. (leolc^ists at 

borne can havelitllo idea of the diJliculty of following out such a survey 
in a district without road.s, the topograjjliy of Avhieh is scai’cely yet 
known, pvisenling a surface much broken by the unequal wear of 
its rocks, and .still covered by I'orest. \Vc wi.-^h all success to Sir W. 
Lv)gan in his arduous explorations, for no one has done more to deserve 
ll l»y energy, pcrsevenuice, and inlelligenco. 

The great additions recently made, not merely to our knowledge of 
the jiiut* trihe,'* but to the number of species under cultivation in this 
country, render a special treatise upon this group essential to any one 
who takes a jiurtieular intcrestdn it. ^Sueh a treatise, prepared by an 
eminent practical horticulturist,now lies before us-, andwc think that, 
both in his plan and arrangement, and the selection of its niaicriaLs, 
ilic author has followed a very judicious course. With the view of 
rendering it useful to unacquainted with botanical science, the 

author has aimed th''*'.'Jout at the utmost simplicity of language 
and description ; and he has adapted the alphabetical metjiod in refer¬ 
ence both to tho genera and the species, .so that the description of mj 
conifer of which the name is known may at once-be found. The 
description of each species includes such information respecting habits, 
value, products, &c., as is likely to bo required by tho cultivator; and 
the interests of the scientific reader arc provided for by a tablb of tho 
natural an*angement of the genera. 


V ** The Pinctum; being a SynopRis of tho Coniferous Plants at present known, 
with Descriiaione, History, and Synonymes, and compiising nearly One Hundred 
new kindft.'^ By Qeorge Gordon, A.L.S., fonueriy Superintendent of the HorS- 
.cultupl Gardens, ftiswick, aiwiated by Bobort Glendenning, P,H.S. of tlfc Cl»ih 
wickNursery, Syo, pp. 853. Ixmdon. 1858. • • v : 
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Of Mr* Hanley’s “ Conchological Miscellany”^® we hive notljing to, 
say but that it consists of ^eries of well-executed plates, illustrating 
the genera enumerated in the title-page, but without any other 
description or letter-press than a list of the species figured. Some of 
the plates were drawn for the “Species Conchyliorum” commenced by 
the late Mr. G. B. Sowerby, but discontinued after the first number; 
others liave been since issued at intervals by Mr. Hanley, and the 
whole arc now offered to the conchologlcal public in a collected form. 

As there is no department of pathology which has made more rapid 
progress within the last twenty years, than that which relates to tlie 
blood and its‘containing vessels,there is none as to which the pro^ 
fessiori is less vikely to look for instruction in a book of which the 
greater part was written and published in Calcutta iu 183J?, whilst an 
English reprint has remained for the last ton years in the dark oblivion 
of the publisher’s warehouse. The aiithor, moved as it would seem by a 
conviction of the importance ]x;culiar opinions, has re-issued the 
portion relating to the pathology of the blood, witli the addition of 
three chapters on the diseases of arteries, veins, and capillaries. It 
will be sulficiont lor us to state that these are scarcely less antiquated 
than the remainder of the work, and that we cannot recommend the 
student to l>ave recourse to it for instruction. 

The •nature of Mr, Saiiyns^A contribution to meteorological 
science,^' (if that can be called a science which has not yet arrived, and 
})robably never will arrive, at the power of prediction) may ])e pretty 
fully gathered from the title-page. He has been an observer of the 
weather during a great part of his life; and during nineteen years, 
from 1831, he carried on a continuous record, with a set of reliable 
instrunientH, at his country parish in Suftblk. It was his intention to 
complete the cycle of twenty years, before embodying the results or 
attempting any generalizations respecting the weather; hut being 
called to quit that neighbourhood at the end of the nin^enth year, 
he thought it better to put together the Results of his journal without 
further delay. He has particularly endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between different states of weather, and the shiftings of various cur¬ 
rents in the atmosphere, as indicated \yy the vane and barometer 
jointly; for he believes that so far as it^s^possible to judge of the 
coming weather, and to determine to what dirpm the weather is to be 
trusted at any particular time, it can only be done by close attention 
to these points, and by long familiarity with the usual course of pheno- 


M Conchologksfi Mtscefiany of Mylvanofl Hanley, B.A., F.L.S., Ac., 

illustratire of Pandora, Amphidasma, Ostrea, Melo, the Melaniadio, Ampidlaria, 
and Cyolostoma.*' In Forty Plates. 4to. Loitdon. 1854—1858. 

' Essay on the Pathology of the Btood and its Containing: Vessels.” By 
Gliomas A. Wise, M.D., F.K.S.E., F.R.C.P.E*, late Hon. £.1,C. Medici 
Service. 8vo, pp. 888. Sdinburgh. 1858. 

** OhservatioiM in Meteorology; relating to Temperature, the Winds, Atmo* 
Fwtmm, the Atpumw Fbenomena of tlie Atmosphere, Weather-ofaanges, 
»ng diitfAy the results of a Meieorologioal Jcninial kept fo|^ nineteen years at 
in OambrSdgvshin^ and serving as a Guide to tiie Cliraats of •> 
that parPo^ Englandt” By the H«v« Leonard JenynsL M. A., F.L.&., Ae., late 
Viear of Bwaffiian Butbock. r 
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mona attendaiit on changes from dry to wet, and vice vera&. Ho has no 
confidence in any other principles of prognostication; and sets forth, 
in a chapter specially devoted to the subject, his reasons for believing 
that meteorological science can never attain the desiderated certitude, 
since the weather at any one place is (so to speak) the resultant of at¬ 
mospheric changes going on all over the globe, and no change in it 
could be predicated with certainty without such a knowledge of their 
concurrent condition as no one ungifted with omniscience could at any 
moment possess. The book has the merits of its author’s other writ¬ 
ings,—clearness of statement, sound judgment, and accuracy of obser¬ 
vation ; but it is rather dry reading. ■* ’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

^FHIE second volume of “Jlawlinsou’s Herodotus” contaliisBooks 11. 
JL and 111.^ Mr.Kawlinson furnishes the translation of the second book, 
and then prudently retiring from the rpiicksands of Egyptian chrono¬ 
logy, leaves the responsibility of the Notes and Dissertations with Sir 
(3ar(^^r Wilkinson. The question of ^»ri;nary interest to lv, 3 torical 
inquirers, wlio may be considered as looking on at the progi'oss of 
^Egyptology, is the chronological one. To what antiquity do the 
monuments or records enable us to go back ? Sir G. Wilkinson 
alfiirds no light on this point. His summary (Appendix, chap, viii.) 
of the History of Egypt from the earliest times to the final conquest 
by tlic l^ersijuis under Darius Ochus, avoids assigning any date to 
3Ir. Rawlinson appears to assume B.c. 27(X), though he does 
nt)t state on what data. Probably on the hypothesis of Mr. Poole 
(Horasyh^yptiacai), whose ingenious synchronistic arrangement of the 
first nineteen dynasties Sir G. Wilkinson approves, Herodotus relates, 
on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that in the interval between 
Mentis and Sethos “the sun, on four several occasions, moved from his 
wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice setting where 
lu‘ now rises.” Mr. Poojf!jmt forward (in 1851) the very ingenious 
conjecture that what ^leant was, that during this long period the 
licliacal risings of the stars huid twice fallen on those days on wliich 
tlicir settings fell in the time of Herodotus’ informants; and vice 
vergA. Herodotus, by a natural mistake, supposed thpy were speaking 
of tlic sun itself. The combinations by which Mr. Poole supports this 
rationalistic explanation of the Herodotoan miracle are extremely acute 
and ingenious. But they are only artificial combinations. They 
constitute no evidence; and it would be wild indeed to build a chrono¬ 
logy on such a computation. Two considerations ^so arise in our 
mimlft which prevent our attaching the weight tp Mr, Poole’s reason¬ 
ings which might otherwise be duo to them, a In th^ first place, he , 

• ^ y The History of Herodotus.’’ A new English vwsiOD. Edited, wi^ ISicfm 
and Essays, by Rev. O. Rawlinson, M.A, assisted by Sir H&niy 
Sir G.ordner Wilkinson. VoL 2. London: Murray, ■ * » ' 
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seems to propose to himself as an ohject to bring the thronolpgy of, 
Egypt within the reckoning of the Old Testament Scriptures. Tiiose 
who make this their object overlook the obvious consideratioii that a 
result, 80 obtained, is worth nothing at all. If they wish to Imvo 
Scripture confirmed,” it can never be clone by “making” the other data, 
coiimrm to it. In this instance, Mr. Poole’s date for Mcnes, n.c. 
2717, does not clFect his purpose. For though Menea is the “ first 
king,” or earliest point to which the chronological computation of 
later ages went back, it is certain that the existence of Egypt as u 
nation dates from a much earlier time. The reign of Menes is only 
the starting ponit of a vast Egyptian empire, not the coinnu'nconifnlj 
of civil society. S.^he name of Mencs, if it denotes anything historic? 
marks the union under one government, in contradistiuction to 1 
earlier state of independent provinces, wlien the Thebaid anrl the 
Delta were still separate sovereignties. Even the Septnagint date fo-‘ 
‘the Deluge’—the Hebrew appears to be given up— will hardly allow 
the necessary time for this development, prior to if.c. 2717. 

The second consideration which makes u.s approach ^uch interjirota- 
tions as this of Mr. Iconic with susjiicion is, that it allrihiites lar 
greater authority, or rationality, to llcrodolus’ re])orts of Egyptian 
historv than is due to them. \W rnnst distingui.di betwivn ]lrn»'l<»tus 
tlie ti-av^ller and Hcrodoturf tl^e liistorian. In all lie relates of Egyj»t 
and its marvels, as an eye-witness, he desorve.s great coidideuce. It is 
far othcrw'ise with what he repeats as told by the priests. Before wo 
reason upon any-such statement, or jiropose gloss or iuterj)retal.ion ol' 
it, we should consider the small probability that any vestige of fact, 
separable by onr critieisin, sliould lurk in a tradilion nursed by rouuiu- 
ciiig p^ie6t^ (they computivl 1I,(XJ0 years from Menes'to Sethos) 
cxtcncling over more than 2000 vears, and coinmiinicaied tlirongh a 
lying Greek interpreter—see Strabo's character of CiiKjrenion. If it 
be said that Diodorus ronlirms Herodotus, it must be rt^plicd that 



Diodorus, in his Egyptian histor 3 % is the ineie copyist of Herodotus, 
rehiting the same events, in almost the same expressions. jSo little 
progres.s did Greek research make, that 40U 3 ei»rs after Herodotus, no 
std<lition had been made to their knoudedge of Egyptian lii>tory. 

The appearance of Volume H. of ALisscy’e* Histor}' of 
England,” afroixls na an opportunitj' of attelUlj^lvg a general estimate 
of his labours, including Volume 1., published as far back as 1S55.^ 

The first and preliminary test U* which a historical work must be 
submitted, viz .—k it readable ? is most completely satisfied here. To 
a large class of readers this is everything; to all readers it is of con- 
seijuence. It is a quality which in history writing implies much moro 
art and labour tliaii in most other subjects. In most mattei's, good 
style, and a happy flow of thought, such as good digestion induces, 
will make a book readable. JBut when the material is history, much 
more is requisite for the same purpose. The author ma^ not roam at 
will over his groimd, hewnust select and eoncentraie^ , It is not enough 


“ A kistory of 'SngiBiid daring the Belgn of Georgs thsThird.” By TVilfiam 
\bls. 1 and 2. l^ndon: J. W. Parker aad Son. » 
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that iJlie narr/tive flows on ever telling something, it must tell the con¬ 
nected story of the time, throwing aside the non-essentials. This is 
the rock on which so many modern historians shipwreck. They tell 
ovorythiug promiscuously, and cannot sacrifice anything which has 
cost themselves trouble to ascertain. Mr. Mas.sey recurs to the scheme 
of the classical writers, and presents his readers with a carcfully-pro- 
])ortionod drawing to scale. Every event falls into perspective, each 
<*hai*acter occupies its place. Such composition not onl}'^ promotes the 
comfort of the reader, but is essential to truth of historical representa¬ 
tion. All episodical dissertation, and writing up or writing down of 
hye personages, not only disgust the taste, but dist(yt the picturc. 
'J'liev^ are often lively, new, or ingenious in themselves, but they serve 
to divert the attention ratlier than help forward the understanding. 

The same judgment which is shown in moulding the framc\York of 
Ihe whole is a]*i)iirent in the general view of attairs taken by Mr. 
^lassey. There is no sacrifiee to ambition of paradox, or appetite lor 
strong" efreets, Vet we do not find that he merely falls into opinions 
because they exist, or .stands l)y the wate]i\Vi>rtl of a party. ^ feel 
in the tiaiuU of a ni:m ol' iiidi'pendtjnt judi^niwit, whose view is at oiiee 
his own view, and yet, \)eeause lie is so eminently reasonable, eoincide.s 
witli that of all other reasonahle men. - llis opinions must unite .suf- 
li-ai'o.s iVoni opposite fpiarters, and all dissent \vill feel itself eh.tlle.nged 
to lie temperate. Sueh a history, therefore, considered as a “new 
hoolc,’' must necessarily lack the mischievous attractions by which 
.Mndie’s subscribers .'ire allured. Hut it is .a much more likely can¬ 
didate for a pennaneiit place on the shelves of those who are looking 
out for the best history of (Jeorgo the Third’s reign as a manual for 
cfuj.'.taut use. 

Turning from the general qualifications of the writer to examine how 
far he has^e.irried tlie speeial stmlies which his undertaking requires, 
we liud the m.iterlal he works uj) to he abundant in quantity, and to 
have been doHherately digested in his mind before sitting down to 
M vite. He has well studied those eolU'ctions of family papers which 
are acec.^sihlo in jtrint—the Grenville, Chatham, Bedfonl, Bucking¬ 
ham, lloeklngham correspondence,—in which the threads of ))asjia- 
mentarv and cabinet iutruift.' must be tracked. Himself a lawyer, aji 
M.l*.. and a Mini.stcr, la- A'as a variety of technical knowledge which 
sak's'hiin from the blunders which the mere literary histoj-iaii is liable 
til ami onaliles liim to develope witff a firm and sure pen the eonstitu- 
lional questions which Ibrm the bulk of the history frofn the accc.ssion of 
Gcorcre 111. till the French llevolution. With the literature of his 
period he is rosi)Cctiibly acquftiuted. 13ut while his legal and pol^i^l 
knowledge is properly his own, it is apparent that the litenituro of tho 
period has fcien conned with a view to his work. He picks out the 

telling bits ratlmr thnn distils the spirit of it. 

Accustomed os wc have been by Oernun iVnIers to expect books 
based oil an absolutely exhaustive study of thtnr maftnal, we teel a 
superlieiality in the English method of skimming tho cream. one 
poinl however, wo think Mr. Massey right and Uis cntioir^rong. 
it has hecn inuoh objected to him that he has not inad» documotiWry 

[Vol. LXX. No. eXXXVIII. Series, Yol. XIY. No. II. Q Q 
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rcpoarcli; that he has collected only printed sources, and left the rich 
material in the State Paper Oliiec untouched. This objection confounds 
the function of the general historian with that of the anti(|iiarian and 
hiatoriographer. History rcijuircp this division of labour. !No one 
man is adequate to two sucli different employments as to s*ansack 
rccoids with the minute lore of the suvhaologist, and to bring the prac¬ 
ticed politician's exjjcriencc to bear iu narrating the course of public 
policy. We have had to regret, in a recent instance, the crude and 
hasty inferences into which “dipping” into records has led 
one who is (jualified for the highest walks of liistorv. The llecord 
Commission is^-tho pioneer of tin* historian. The arfiiitcct who in¬ 
sists on fellin^is own timber likidy to live and die in a log-hut. If 
the Hoous^iblc documents do not constitute the wl\olc of the evid(‘nce, 
then the history of that [tcriod <-aunot ho wrillcn, or o.iu l>o written 
only provisionjdly. 

In the present instance—th^'^ fust twenty years of (Jeorge IIl/s 
reign—information is confessedly >canty. Till tlic Ki-t tv.'onty years 
hardly any original memoirs luid Invii printed. IW’oiv Macaulay’s 
aketche-^ their brilliant light upon it, it was almost Ibc darkest 
corner ol Knglish story, from tlio Itcformationdownwards. Xow,how¬ 
ever, wc arc able to duseerii certain general feat nr»N, which are so dis- 
tinlnl\%l(\rihlc, that tons bf jStatc papu'- yet to 1-c hn»ngl\t to light 
may confirm, but cannot nialcrially alter them. 'J'he politi<*al situnti<m 
is ])roadly marked by the determined dforts made by tlie Crown to ren¬ 
der Itself abholutc. The immense and unfon^t-icn ^nccc'*H of tliis 
attempt ha* hardly yet been ap]nv<'iated. For a thort time it was 
complete. The capriciou.-. will of one man, narrow-mimlfd, without 
talents, without virtues, witlumt educ.ition, ignorant ot the first priuci- 
I'lea of nitimial wi'll-heing, became iu a sliort space o( ten years alsso- 
Into in parliament us well as in the cabinet. But it was not ovt r tlu^ 


libel-tie's of the nation that ho had triumphed. On tlie coniiary, the 
victory of picrogativc, and the lengths to which George Ul. pushed it. 
hub^nwed in an unexpected way the cause of civil hl^erty. He was 
able, aided by their own disscnsion<, to break in pieci^s ilm formidable 
ol^undiieal connexion whieli had ho long rul.Ml witliuudisputed sway. 
What George JII. gained, In* gained a4^he expense of the Whig 
families. 'I'lie nation neither lost n<»r guiiill anything by tho exalta” 
tion of tile thrown and tlie humiliatum of tho BodfonU, Grenvilhw, 
and Wentworths*. The king }#iJiothmI of go\ernmoni was tho same 
as tht*ir.^- -the fcaino parliamentjiry Cf eruption, the same or a more shame¬ 
less prostitution of Church and Slate i»atronagc—the same aiitii>athy 
to talent and virtue—and the same encouragoincnt of a herd of inferior 
and sycophant parlizans; the system whicli Waliiolo bod brought in, 
George III, continued to employ. Happily for the country, the king's 
recurring malady, throwing the crown into abeyance, at a time* too, 
when it was shaken «by the disastiini of the American war, broke up the 
prerogative H}4tcm a# soon as it had done its work of breaking up tho 
Whig system. It is doubtful if the nation coold ever have omanci- 
pateSiifciclf from tho ^Vhiga if the Crown had not dune tliat scrvfoofor 
it. Of verjb tittle consequence is that constitution!^ grievance on 
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, whicl),Mr. IVfeisscy, following tlie doctrinaire WKigs, insists so strongly, 
viz., tliat the ministers of George III. had the rc.sponsibility, but not 
the origination, of public measures. Such a system infnnges that theo¬ 
retical darling of the lawyei-s, “the Constitution but it is not the 
smalh^st consequence to public liberty whether the corruption and 
intimidation of parliament be transacted by the king for his party pur¬ 
poses, or by the Huke of Newcastle for himself. 

^J'ho most ambitious chapter in Mr. Massey’s volumes is that which 
opens the second volume on Manners and social liahits, and it is also 
the most novel. We cannot but feel, however, as we read, how supe- 
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this sort, a good deal of curious iuforiuatiou diligently IrrOngliL Togc- 
ther; aud this eh.ipter has been largely quoted in the reviews. We 
bad rather, however, hear Mr. ^lasscv^on eonstituthmal or legal topics 
tlian on manners and morals, Ifc is here most provokingly, ostenta- 
lioU''ly, snpiM'fioial. lie is the veriest slave of t!ie eiistoms and usageri 
of onr day, and ine:isuros those of 17(><) In the degree in nlilcli they 
aintioaeb or deviak^ from these. He has manifestly never reileoted on 
nun-ak or tlndr basis, and wants the turn of min<l enabling him to do 
so. lie prouiiscH a similar review at tbo end of the reign. ttitlTthe 
]im*itose of sliowing the improvement th.at luul been olfeeted during 
I lie course of it. Nothing could he more instructive than such a 
euniparison drawn 1*y one who could distinguish decorum from purit\% 
who ciinltl halatieo the gain In rellneinent against the loss by eHomi- 
naev, and trace tin* identity of human passions and tastes throngb all 
tlie disgtns(‘s of fleeting faction, 'Die jieeuli.tr ‘import into English 
doiiie.<lie mannei's f(.»r which the reign of (Scorge Til. is remarkulde— 
the king himself uas the Itighest example of it—^is that dra|iei’y of 
jiruderv which still reigns with iueveasing intensity in tlie society of 
oiJro\.n day. It is that by wliicli wo are distingiiisbed from any 
conlinental people—the Americans have it worse th.m oursclvo- —and 
which i'i known on the continent as the English “cant.” Tlie his¬ 
torian of manners during the reign of (h'orge HI. has to deserib^he 
origin and |H‘ogress of this insidious moral disease. We hope Mr. 
Masscy will not neglect at. ^ 

The study of English history cannot ho saivl to be iq a declining 
state, wlicn we have, at one and tWt* same time, in progress four such 
works .as Macaulay’s, Fronde’s, Massey’s, and Charles Knight’s.® 
The “ Popular History of England” has reached its fourth volume, 
which extends from 1042 to i089. It is not, nor docs it profess to 
be, like the other three, an original “ study.” Hut the plan on which 
it is c*onsiruetcd is novel. There are said to be somewhere about 
lOjOCK) books having for their object to illustrate the career of Napo- 
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loon. The number bearing on our own civil wars is not!>ing lik,e this, 
yet the printed Memoirs, Letters, Journals, Lives, &c. pertaining to the 
period 1‘omi a huge nuiss of reading. It was a happy thought to con¬ 
dense and select a compact nan’ative out of all this promiscuous mate¬ 
rial, keeping close to the statements, often to the words, of the ori¬ 
ginals. With less skill And taste than Air. Charles ICiiight has ex¬ 
erted, Bucli a plan would only li.avo produced an unequal and disjointed 
medley. He has happily formed the whole into a uniform substance bv 
a presiding taste for a kind of social antiquities, well known to all 
readers of his other works. This taste, instead of breaking out bore 
and there in set/lissertations, which interrupt the chronological tlow. 
is agreeably interfused tliroughout the wliolo, and gWes a dtdiniie 
com])lexion to the general narrative. Thi.s exten.sion of the pnuinco 
of hi>u»i 5 Irs? manners ami common life, and all that iudicales the con- 
dition of the people, is far from new. but it has mwer been cxecul -d 
with anything like the hapj>y Wise witli which it is hero attcmptiMl, 
not overlaying the political annal.". l)ut, interpenetrating them. As wo 
li.ave before intimated {^Veahnlmirr lhwu\ January, 1.S58), Air. 
Knight has not retlcctcd deeply on politics, ami has no inde])endent 
po\\e^;of showing the sequential serie.s of political changes. As in tlio 
last volume he was dc|iciKlent*on llallain for his constitutional views, 
he i^s^here guided by Carlyle i^nd Guizot. Jhitthis is in the character 
of his history, as a catena of authorities, and not an exposition of ori¬ 
ginal doctrine. Wherever we have a judgment as from hinis<‘If, and 
not coj)ied, it is’still l>oiTowcd from the prevailing views of contem¬ 
porary literature. There is nothing njoro alien to Air. Knight’s mind 
than a paradox. 

Jlo apologises for ^having outgrown the limits originally proposetl. 
This ajKjiogy will be V4;ry readily acciptecl by his readers, for no oiu? 
can think that there is a word l<»o much. The four volumes down to 
1689 are a complete work in themselves, rounded ofi’ Ijy an indc.x; but 
the author designs, in a second division, to continue his task to that 
period of the reign of her present Alajcaty which has Itccomo a consti¬ 
tutional epoch.’* Wo, heartily wish tliat he may be j'ustilied in the hojie 
that his careful and picturesque Iii.story may supersede the llumc and 
Lfflgard, wliicli at pre.sent forms the only alternative for tin? student 
requiring a text-book for examination. • 

/mother highly useful contribution the student’s resources i.s a 
little volume'* of so unpretending u character a.s to run grant risk of 
being overlooked*. Mr. Morgan’s is eminently a student’s hand-hook. 
To young lawyers it will be invaluable, forming a key to old deeds 
and survLWS. The history of property in this country cannot be under¬ 
stood without an adeejuate knowled^ of the great Homan survey, a 
document—if we include ” Little Domesday,” the “Exon Domesday,” 
and the “ Baklon Boedr”—without parallel in tbe early annals of any 
European country. Mr. Morgan founds bis book on tbcHc documents, 
but with copious reference to later Extents and Charters, the Alonos- 

-^—. 

^ EngSind undsr the Ncnnaa Occupation.’’ By Jantsi F. Morgan, M.A. 
London; WUtfams and Korgats. 
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ticon, Coke, Madox, &c., not without occasional illustrations from 
modern Agricultural Keports and rural writers. The misccilaneous 
sources Ironi which he gleans a ray of light-such as De Lisle's Nor¬ 
mandy,” White’s “Sclborne,” Milner’s “Winchester”—are sufEcieiib. 
to show that we have to do witli an expositor of no hastily crammed 
kiu)wledge. The volume consists of only 230 pages, in which tlie 
following heads lind their jdaco:—After a short statement of the Con¬ 
queror’s policy ill instituting the survey, we have the measures employed 
explained (chap, 2.) Chapter 3 is on “31oiiey, Kent, and Agricul¬ 
tural Alfaij’s.” Then follow chapters on The Hall, Thtf Church, The 
l*(*asaulrv, The IVcehold Touautry, IJorouglis, and CitAs. Chapter 7 
explains the Territorial Divisions of the lleaTiu. Titles, Oliiees, and 
Names are discussed in chapter 8; aud the whole concluihluij 1 llU*^iuie 
original suggestions oji the gradual extinction of Villenage. The 
author is weak in ctvniolos»v—a grave* defect in law. where the word 
IS of tlic essciico oi' the thing: c.y., he thinks that the “Statesmen” 
Were so called as forming a inuMlc class or “estate.” 

Th(' j'timdard ‘"Hi dory of tlie Academic Franfaisc” is the joint pro- 
iluction of two very nne(|ually-yuked writers." The drst part consists 
of a I'el.dimi. by iVllisson, lirst jiiihlished in l()o2, of all that ho 
kiiiW, 4jr <*tiuld gatlicr, aliout tlu^ origiq, ilud the early dayp»o4Kho 
AiM irmie (founded in 1G;U>). Jt is wriiten in that charming style, 
tnw (iiti'ii the (»nly nuTit of h'reneii books, hut which in this instance 
hccojjus the vehicle of the bc&t informatio/i, and the good .sense of a 
num of the world, who reOijrds the things which are best worth record¬ 
ing. ’I'he Ahhc d'<)iivet, in 1721), nnderiook a continuation of Pellisson, 
bringing down tlieliistoj’v to the year 1700, The continiuitor was 
in every re.^peeb a very inferior annalist, lie omits not only all 
the graces of style, hut all the facts which wo should like to know. 
However, such as it is, the two together form the only history to bo 
luui of the Academic. .M. Mlleuuiin, the present Perpetual Secretary, 

U under.'^tood to have been long engaged on such a work. Till his is 
produced, the republieatiuii of IVlbsson and d'Olivet in a cheap form 
is a very useful entcTprise. I'he editor, however, lias loaded the ori¬ 
ginal wah a number of merely superficial notes, from the luostcomiAii^ 
sourees, at ll»e loot of lli.«page, besides a pompous aiTay of “Pieces 
Justilieative^, ’ by w'ay of appeifdix to caeli volume, which turn out to 
be notliing more than extracts frorA ordinaiy books, suefi as Jialnac, 
and ibe Segriisiana. One exception there is, which is- of sufficient im- 
purtunee to deserve notice. This is a number of letters of ChaiJclain, 
inedited, luul of interest, which were put into the editor’s lianiU by 
M. ^?aiute-Peuve, and which ho has spoiled by giving in fragments 
only instead oJ‘ entire. The editor, too, appears to bo very suiAjrticially 
versed in the liistory of tho period. All the Histories of Literature 
relate, and ridicule, the unfavourable review qx emmm of “The Cid,” 
which was extorted from theAcad^mio by its piltroii, Bichelieu. Hicy 

« ‘^HistoirodcrAcad^mleFranjawe." Par PoUisson et D’Olivet, aveoii^Ini^ 
ductioTi, des Kcl'^irouwenients ct Notes jmu* M. Ch,*Ijt lavct. !2 ^umest Paria ; 
Llidier ct C‘‘ 
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usually explain this puerility of the great niinistor by the jealousy ol 
unsuccessful authorship. M, Livet, the editor of tlieso volumes, has a 
better ex])laiutIon. lie reminds us of the hostility which the Parlc- 
jnent displayed against the Acadeinie,when it was lirst projected; and 
he thinks that llichelieu set tin* Acadumio upon the task of pulling to 
pieces The CIJ,” m order to show the world that its occupations 
Avere to be purely literary. A’‘o\v the hicfc is, tliat the onslaught xipon 
‘ TheCid”nad a political object. It has been well shown by Miclielot 
that “ TheCid,” glorifying Spanish character, and popularising Spanish 
hisloiy, eauic'ont at a most critical time, wlicn llichelieu was barely^ 
able to make hefed against the S]}anish ami Jesuit faction. tV)rneille’s 
piece was caught at iusbilntly by the public in tins sense, and il beeamo 
an Ohjbvt Jliclielieu to damage its popularity. This he sought to 
elFect by setting the Academic ii[ton it. 

M. Livot uudertukos the defence of the Academio for not liaving 
associated various cidebrati'd names in the seventeenth centurv —I'ascal,' 
Pescartos, Arnuuld d’Andilly, Molicro; ami in a lower grade Searnm, 
Pivbeuf, liotrou—some of whom have been elected l>y Sainti^-Ueuvc 
into his •* Forty-First Cliair.'’ IhLsoal, he says, tliough not nmlcr 
re!igit‘U*i \ows, liad renounced Un; world, and \v’us living in nduvnicnt 
at hbrUlkoyal. If not a ifumk, be was more—u solitary and a. peni¬ 
tent. If the rules of the as>oeialion oxtdudcd uuMubers of prol'e.sscd 
religious orders, n jorthjri they excluded Pascal. Arnauld, it seems, 
wan -aiered and'ivfused. Descartes lived in li(»llaud. AMolierc Avas 
e.\ch;di’il, not only from iheAXcadciuie, but from society, by apiieuring on 
tbe st.igj\ The t\Vf> hrst, bt suits, were not yrotuh icrlvatus in tiiat purest 
.‘'Cnse wiiieh eoiifer.-* a claim for academic honours. It is idle eitiier to 
vimlif.Te or to attack an exclusive society for its e.\o^ei.'^e of irrespon¬ 
sible prel'evenco. 'J’lm* votes of no tmiy men in the world, e\vn with 
the ijio-t njwigbt intentions, would always fall on the btd man. A 
man must be downright blind who can really ]H‘rsuade himself that 
the Acudemie, whose Itule 1. was—*' Personne uc sera re^n duns 
rAcademic qui no ."oit agreabh,* a Mgr. le Proteeleur,” ]>refenvil the 
im>^ I'liiinent maii to the man whom Ki^dudieu 1 )Y Louis XIV. favoured. 
Tl^ Uxly which has dune it^ lf s<jmueli IjoJiour by its recent rcaislanco 
of inlluenecs, can ailord to have iU ji^dgments of two centuries 

back reversed by jK>sf.ci*ity. Hut if itfwas in need of an advocate, it 
would i)robaMy welv^ct ouc who cowld make a more imwcrful dcfciico 
than il. Livet. 

M. Ca|M'tiguc is here again with another monarchicul ami catholic 
pamphlet, in the guise of hLiory.*^ This time liis heroine w l^a l^om- 
paduur; the place of King'.s mistress, the [Kjculiar institution of llio 
itnckn mjhm which ho has^nidcrtakcn to write. lie Joes so very suc¬ 
cessfully by the usual. uuithcMls-;-incthods by which anything whatovci* 
may be ^^ruved to be ^ht or wrong at the pleasure of the writer or 
the audience fi|f which he writes. Madame Pompadour meditating, 
like a^ber Joan of Arc, on the Wmngs of her afflicted wuntry, deter- 
minecS^Jjccomo its saviour. Solely inspired by this patriotic thonjhfc,* 


“ ^lu^lame la Man^uise d© PenjpadoufFar M. Capu%uc. Paris: AmyoL 
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•she wlylaid flio King on every possible occasion, forced herself upon 
him, and became his mistress. Wu need not go on with the political 
romance. One of M. Dumas’ contains a far larger proportion of his¬ 
torical fact. 

A more honest performance is the “ The Life of Marie-Antolnettc,** 
by the brothers Do Goncount, who have already associated their la¬ 
bours in more than one work on the eighteenth centuryBut this is 
not cpiitc genuine work. It is panegyrical, having for its object to 
write up the Queen, and so cojiciliatc deeper pity for the tragic cata- 
.strojJic of the I6th October, ’93. It appears to us ip produce an 
Mfcct the very op))ositc of that intended by the authhj. If anything 
couM reooncih) the mind of the reader to tho gratuitous brutality of 
putting to death “ La Veuve Capet,” as slie is called in the jets^^tho 
lie volutionary tril)unals, it avouM be the frivolity of thtTfourt interior 
and the moral valuclessness of tlie persons of whom it consists, and the 
objt'cis ibr which lliey ■^eeni to live. We quote the following character 
of Louis X\^l. irhili' Daupliin. It must ]'e observed, however, that 
the unriivijurable tints *are put on after the manner of colourists liltc 
the Messr.s. Goncourl, for the pur])osc of bringing out by contrast the 
virtues of the heroine. 


‘MVe sonu'liiMes meet ainoiig llic latent ofi>pi‘iiig of au clfclc ro^'alrface, 
llu ’'!' ''iuggi''ii lempcnniicnts’in wliosc veins* llows an impoverished blood, as 
if N:ilui*e cuiih'^sed her cxliaustiou. Thu l)aupliin was c/he of tho^e uieu atIio 
liiuc jnuer h‘ii tin' solicilations of passion; ruid, conscious of tlieir defect, 
c\euse ihemr^clves from lo\e by alleeting to treat woman with contempt. To 
t)iis injiistiee of Xafnri* was added ihc* inUnciice of education. Tlic jouug 
I'nnee Irnl Ijoeu placed, by the ill-judging piety of his father, under the care 
Ilf Moiweiicnem’ di- Qn.lcn, Due de la Vauguyou. I'his lofty personage, whose 
siring of lille..-! eannoi. I)e proiunmccd in a breath, was a vor) dliVercnt sort of 
preeeplor from tlie sagi- mid iusirucleil men wlio liad been employed by Jmuia 
\i V. [lis mind inntaiiied but oac idea, ai/i., the importance of Ids own posi- 
lioii. Tilt; only bu^uu’s;l of his day awls the discussion of the bill of fare 
with Ids maitre" d’lmleL The only lessons lio gave his rnyal jiupd w'cre tO 
instruct him iu his own coiisoqueiioe. To his total iusuJiieieucv for eduualiou, 
Avc inusl add that ho was a devotee of the feeblest and most uarvow; species, 
Aviiosc devotion is armed with that cusuistry which can dispense a kiug^from 
all obligations to ids subjects, a husbmiJ from all duties to his wife. 
sign of vouUifnl spirit, ebullitions of tcni[>oii sallies of fun and frolic, or bursts 
of pasMoii--widel), whether for gi'tod or for evil, iiuticatc character and teia- 
perameut—all these had been carefully .checked and suppressed in ilicAouug 
king. M. do la Vauguvon luul nevm* allowed his charge be a boy By the 
disctrjlinc, the [iructices, and the books ol asci;tics, he iiad been trained to their 
virtues of passivity, renunciation, and iuditiercnce. With Miis cducati^“ * 
penitent, uutempered by any lessons of wisdom or experience, this coul-blood^ 
youtli wna prccijiitatcd into marriage with the gay and beautiful Austrian arch¬ 
duchess.” (p. 3i.) 

While the attention of the lioviews of Fcffeign Literature is be¬ 
stowed on the Ibushy volumes artilicially got ,up for. the season, owe 
book of solid historical iaerit*is almost overlooked. TRe ” Memoires 


^ ** Histoire do Marie Antomette.” Par EdtoMMi et Julea d« Gonco 
Finuia Didot, Fils, et t * 
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of the Count Miot De Melito® arc as eutertaiuing to r^iid as asiy of 
the froth-and-foam biographies which are weekly manufticturecl for the 
market. But they are besides a genuine book—M6moires” in the 
proper sense of that word—the record, by himself, of the things seen 
and done during his official life from tho commencement of the Kevo- 
lution to the Bestoration. During the whole of this period tho Count 
Miot was placed in the most favourable position for obtaining the best 
information. He did not thrust himself forward, and was therefore 
much less conspicuous than many greatly his inferiors; but his sound 
sense, diplomatic ability, and steady principle gained him the confi¬ 
dence of those guided affaire. He thus became trusted to a very • 
large extent with the real views of persons and pariics, and acquired 
an insiglit^into the course of affairs, and the political situation, not 
surpassed ev^i-by that of the chief actors themselves. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all that has been Avritten on^tho Revolution, these Memoirs liave 
a character and originality of their own. They have that originality* 
which description of tlie same events can have when it comes from au 
eye-witness and au actor, however often we may have heard them 
described b}' others. It would he too much to say that they make any 
new or surprising revelations. There is now no longer any room for 
such in the period from 17§S to 1815. But the vivid and personal 
interSyc^with which only a centemporary can relate, conveys to the 
apprehension, through the feelings, the truest sort of information which 
wo are capable of acquiring from reading history. We have the vivid 
representative power of Bourrienne united with the commanding view 
of a practised statesman. The hiHcxibility of his political principles 
excluded him from engaging in the race for preferment. This very 
neutrality, by saving him from tho peraonal conHicts and antipathies 
of the struggle for success, is the secret of his impartiality of view. 
Gallois alone, of all the men of the Revolution, posscs.«u.4 this calm 
judgment, and Oallois, we believe, left no memoirs. Coujit Miot began 
his cai'eer by being one of the victims marked by tlie Terror for want 
of patriotism, and only escaped with his life by one or two ixunarkahle 
pieces of good fortune. In *02 ho was in tlie War Office, and a 
^a^.nt for his arrest w'as issued on the 10th of Dn that 

ve^ morning he had, by a sudden resolution, gondH||H||LVe 
on a visit to his family. Tliis saved hpn. Had he TOC^Srested, he 
would, in all probability, have been one of the victims of tfie Septem¬ 
ber massacres. Again in *04, a warrant was issued against him by the 
Committee of Safety* But it was the 8th Thermidor, and the 
Revolution of the 9th saved, and only just saved him. 

His aversion for the wild reveries of the Republican zealots drew 
him towards Bonaparte very early period. Long before the 
future dictator had thrown off the mask, Count^MJot discerned that this 
son of the Revolutic^^^uld turn against it os soon as ever he dared 
to do so. In a renUUl^le conversation held with Count MiOt in the 
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• sprii^g of ^7, Bonapai'io already sees his way distinctly to the 
supremacy he ultimately realised. The Count, who was Ambassador 
of the llepublic at Turip, was on a visit to the General of the Army of 
Italy at Montebello, near Milan. 

“He invited mjself and Melzi to take a turn in the extensive grounds of this 
noble residence. We walked for two hours, during the whole of which the 
General continued speaking almost without interruption. In this allocution 
he unbosomed hiniseU to us witljput reserve as to his future projects. * What 
I have already done,’ he said, ‘ is nothhig. 1 am as yet only on the threshold 
of my career. Do you suppose that I am gaining these victories here in Italy, 

»to iri^o great men of those lawyers in liic Directory, (Jhriio^, Barras, and the 
rest of them? Do you suppose I am going to establish a^tepubUc? What 
an idea! A itepubhe of thirty millions of men! *What possible chance can a 
llepublic have with our inauners, our vices ? The Eepublicj^ cfeV='«af^vith 
wluch the iniagiuatiou of the people is infntuatcd at this moment, but which 
will pass like so many others. They ifiiist have glory, the satisfaction of 

* vanity—hut liberty I tlmy don’t know wIkiI it means. Look at the army. The 
triumphs we have gained have restored to the soldiers the true Brcuoh cha¬ 
racter, ], fheir general, am all in all to them. Let the Directory try to 
deprive me of tlie command in Italy, and it will soon sec who is master. The 
Frcuch nation requires i\ head, ii cliicf covered willi glory, and not fine phrases, 
dissertations of ideologists, of which the hTcucliuiau does not really unueratand 
a word. Let tiiciu liavc these things for phtyriiiugs, w'ell and good^.iMy can 
amuse themselves with them, mid nieanlime^you may lead them wJicre you will, 
provided you dissemble adroitly wlierc you want tliem to go. As for your 
country,' tui'ning to Melzi, ' it hiis the elements of republicanism in a still lower 
degree even than Trance, and it does not therefore require* humouring so 
much as our people. You know this well ruough; w'c can do what we like 
with the Italians. But the time is hardly come ; wc must yield to the fever of 
the moment, and so we arc going to set up here a republic or two. But of 
our own sort, mind.’ (Tome 1, p. 163.) 

The date of these plain-spoken sentiments was June, *97, a time 
when the army of Italy, and their general, was the chief stay, and 
support of the Uevolutionary party as against the Royalist reaction. 
Bonaparte’s adhesion gave the victory to the Republican section of the 
Directory in the crisis of tlie 18tli FrucLidor of the same year. 

Count Miotwas no Royalist, and as long as Napoleon support^ tltti 
Jlovolution liis sympathies were all with tlie successful generalises 
soon as his rising asecnclaucyJbeeaine incompatible with liberty, a dis¬ 
tance grew up betwcHin them, everytliing, liowewjr, was in Nsr 
polcon^B hands, and likely to bo for his Hie, it would have been folly to 
havo declined employment, and the count was, from time to time, en*» 
gaged ill various missions and embassies. Ho finally attacluMi himself 
to Joseph, and was with him during tho whole of his transient 
royalty, fiwt at Naples and afterwards in Spain.. The administration 
of Joseph in Spain, and the diflacultics with which he had to contend 
from the arbitrary'Ihterfeiwce of his brother^ the internal affairs of 
the kiis^only ai^ admirably described. The o<)p^iatqry demeanour and 
judicious conduct of Jbscph .were rapidly gaming tne Spaniards, who 
waro ready to lay aside their enmity to the French. tbi&. 

was thwarted by the unjustifiabte interference of*the Eie^p^r^^who 
teeated Spain as a conquered cou^tey, and thought h0 had to 
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do what he liked with his own. Count Miot urged Joseph to resign 
the crown, which was not really his ; and these independent counsels 
lost him the favour of the Emperor. But alter the abdication of 
Joseph, and his reconciliation with his brother, the author obtained 
admittance into the GofiseU A^EtaL The end, however, was at hand. 
His only employment in this capacity was to obtain passports for the 
Bonapjvrtc famuy after the occupation of Paris by the allies. After 
imdcrgoing much anxiety and humiliation in the attempt, ho succeeded 
in obtaining the passports, but with the clause inserted in them that 
they were granted only on the condition that Joseph should not at¬ 
tempt to return f'rauce. The insertion of this clause, for which 
Count Miot was m no way responsible, gave great umbrage to the 
cx-ki ng, who w as unreasonable enough to visit his displeasure on tho 
head oif i!he iim'oCent envoy, who had too faithfully served him. The 
serviced and frieiulship of years were forgotten in a moment. It is 
gratiiying, however, to Hnd tlxat Joseph ui’torwui'ds saw his injustice, 
forgave his friend. M. de Mt-lito paid the Comte de Survilliers a 
lengthened visit of nearly a year in the United States. He left a 
journal of his tour, with lus remarks on the institutions and manners 
of the country. These the editor has not included in bia publication. 
There are so many books on Hie slibjeet, and Count do Meliio had no 
better^pportunities than othcr«tourists, that liis‘‘American Notes’* 
would only have detracted from the historical weight of these highly 
valuable “MfiinoirQS.” 

Brialmont’s “ Life of Wellington” has been received in this country 
with a favour, to say tho least, (juite ctpial to its merits.® The chief 
of these is a judicious impartialit}"—an impartiality which docs not 
merely oornponc itself of praise and blame, but assigns them where 
each is due, a thing much more ditlicult. Its chief defect is want of 
novelty. The Duke’s dcspatchcft and letters surely offer some material 
for a biographer oyer and above their historical value. But in this 
“ Life” we have the historical side only. And in following this track, 
Bidalmout pursues the steps of those who have gone before him with 
careful j)recision. In the Pcjiiusular War, c.g.^ ho walks alter Napier, 
XlE^n^'lcaves Ijim for tlio worse. The pusuibility of being impartial, 
thefhthor, who is on ilio staff of the Belgum army, owes to his being 
neither English nor Erciich. This impigrtialit^ seems, in tho eyes of 
the English editor, a blemish, which lie endeavours to counteract in 
the uote.s. Brialmoiit’s careiul and cautious summings up on tho 
evidence are corrected by ^‘English opinion,” an autliority by wliich 
Mr. Gladstone has so successfully settled the Homeric question. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, Brialmont’s is undoubtedly qualified 
to become the standard “ Life” of the aristocratic hero. Such Welling¬ 
ton was in every sense^ liis successes in Spain vindicated the Anti- 
Jacobin insanity, tlio wholesome reaction which "would havo 

ensued in the public threw a lustre over the most degrading 
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governnienC which has ever held power in this country, postponed 
reform, and saved the aristocracy. An impression prevails that Wel¬ 
lington was only one among a thousand ‘^good as he,” and that other 
captiiins would have done as much if equally favoured by circumstances. 
An impartial survey of the Peninsular campaigns will not ratify this 
opinion. We find everywhere concept upon Wellington's operations^ 
the stamp of that peculiar ignorance of the art of war which has 
been so recently exhibited to the world in the Sebastopol business. 
Wellington was a self-taught commander. lie trained himself. . The 
^ Portuguese campaigns were a precious prologue,, valuable as well to 
the Gtmeral as to his army. “We may remark,^’a says Brialmont, 
“ once lor all, that every operation which he did not superintend in 
person seems to have been conducted carelessly, and tunmdjiut Iwlly.” 
(Vol. i. p. 3S2.) In one specialty of his art—siege operations—Wel¬ 
lington never seems to have got over the defective professional train- 
* ing wliich our system of promotion involves us in. Colonel Jones, a 
distinguislied engineer officer, pronounces the Peninsular sieges to be 
a repetition of those of the Prince of Parma in the sixteenth century. 
The [»lace was broached from a groat distance, and then the storming 
column marches to the assault exposed to the full fire of the place, 
ilverything in this system is trusted ti\ the bravery of tluyjj^vate 
soldier anil the regimental officer. Af the assault of St. Sebastian the 
officers of engineers were obliged to expose themselves to fire, for 
not a single general or staft-ollicer quitted the trenches to head the 
column. 

Wellington’s conduct is often contrasted with that of Napoleon, as 
being as chary of the soldier’s life as the latter was lavish. This 
contrast is not just. From all that appears in these volumes, Wel¬ 
lington was iis considerate as a general whose characteristic was cau¬ 
tion, and who had but a limited supply of men to dmw upon, must 
necessarily he. But his system of gaining a fortified place was pre¬ 
cisely the .same with that by which Napoleon carried a position in the 
open Held. Wellington felt the sacrifice deeply, but he made it. As he 
watched tlio secnc of carnage which took place at the foot of the breach 
at Badajoz “the pallor of his countenance indicated how deeply 
tale moved him.” Yej^thc same murderous system was 
the very next campaign at 9fc. Sebastian. It may be true that the 
want of siege maiirwl compelled* this inartificial method of assault* 
Even with abundant means, there may be reasons which justify th» 
rapid process, or make it more economical in the end. Climate, 
may be more disastrous than an assault. But the same arguments will 
vindicate Napoleon’s system. A decisive victory, though purchased at 
great cost of life, may end a campaign or a war, whu^ if protracted, 
would have absori>ed in driblets twice the noQiber of meh. 

Belonging to the sfume subject is another resembhuice. The 

Duke's Despatohes and Qeneral Orders abotfi^ ^h|CompIaint8 of in*-^ 
discipline and iusnbordinatiou^ To read, then^,by themselves, we 
sliould think the army in the F^mnsula consisted pf thi^S^ftj^d: viigBh 
bonds, id^i^s oa the verge of mutiny. - A glance at. tire 
dance de mpoleon I*/’ now issidng under the auspides of 
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Emperor, discloses exactly the same bitter upbraidings botli of ofiicora 
and men for acts of brigandage and pillage which even the most ter¬ 
rible examples of punishment could not restrain. 

Mr. Clark visits the Mo^en in a capacity mixed of the Tourist and 
the Classical ai’chseologist, and produces a book in which the two ingrc<- 
dients of personal adventure, and i*emi(iisccnces of reading, are com¬ 
bined in the proportions most likely to be agreeable to general 
readers,^® Well jircpared by a long and close familiarity with the re¬ 
mains of Ga'ek literature, Mr. Clark is much more at liome with the 
Greeks than with the Spaniards. The scholar, sustained by the solidity 
of his knowledge^ and restrained by his taste, rises in the present 
volume many aegrees above the puerile flippancies of the author of 
<* GaapOttho^i^^Thc thin jest and ha*;k allusion which the London 
mai’ket demands, and wliieh is sup])lied in nauseous abundance by the 
monthly and weekly journals, wonJd have been greatly out of place at 
Olympia and Tylos. Mr. Clark feels this, and keeps his “liveliness'* 
under restraints, though here and there magazine cunt still reappears 
in his style. These escapades, liowover, are not numerous enough to 
dilute seriously the tone of the book, wldch is that of the gentleman 
and scholar treading with sympjithy, if not with enthusiasm, the 
schol^jjs^ound, It must n»t be iuren*ed from this that Mr. CIurk’.s 
scholarsliip is no more than that of the amateur. It goes a good way 
beyond the average level of university attainment. Mr. Clark kjiows 
a great deal more 'than hig Thucydides a)id the Dramatists, lie doe.s 
not know enough, nor does he examine with .sufliciont minuteness to 
make hU authority on an antiquarian question worth anything. Jlo 
neither nieasure.«i nor counts. He throws in pebbles instead of a 
fiithom-line to ascertain depths, and takes altitmles by his eye instead 
of the barometer. What an alert and well-informed observer can seo 
in passing we may learn from Mr. Clark. But knotty points of 
toj[j<^raphy are not to be resolved by a half-hour’s visit. The very 
slight and casual inspection which Mr. Clark bestows-on his ground 
compels the reader to attach a less degree of certainty to his conclu¬ 
sions ^an it is evident he does himself. 

where exact sun'ey is not required as the ground of judg- 
mem[. Mr. Clark’s opinions recommend themsj^ves by a certain good 
sense whieh seems to govern them. W« may instance bis treatment 
of the Homeric geography, out of vhich futile topic a wrong-headed 
ingenuity has raised mountains of sand. To construct a map of the 
Pclopoiinesc, ad menfern Homeric he rightly censures os “ a futile in¬ 
dustry.'* (P. 204.) In the Odyssey, Tolcmachus and PisUtratus 
drive a of horses in one day from Pheno to Sparta. But it is a 
physical impossibility. A road over Taygetus would have been a work 
which might chall^ge comparison with the road over the Simplon. 
It would have been rek||^^ over Hellaa, sung by poets^ ohroniclod 
by historians, is, V'-lbort, very clear that no such road ever 
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existed. Accordingly classical topographers have been cruelly exer¬ 
cised to find which way Teleraachus could have gone. Prom these 
pedantriofl of the seventeenth century, which Mr. Gladstone has so 
desperately attempted to reproduce, we are released at once by the 
consideration that the Odyssey is s^poem. Teleraachus no more drove 
from Pylos to Sparta, than his father descended to Hades by way of 
Gibraltar, or than the Seven Chieftains rode in seven chariots from 
Argos to Thebes. Mr. Clark’s general conclusions are expressed in the 
following passage:— 

“ I believe that the poet of the Iliad was familiar with the scenery of the 
plain of Troy, and therefore nafurally, and without efrort 3 *fited his story to it 
so far as regarded the great unulterablo foaturos^of the landscape; but I do 
not find any evidence that either the poet of the Iliad, or the poet of the 
Odyssey was personally familiar with the sconciy of Grewor IIow tlieu, it 
may be luskcd, do wc find so many cities of Greece always mentioned, each with 
its own characteristic and descriptive adjective; for as an old critic says, 
‘Jlomer never tlirows an epithet away.* As there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, so before Homer there lived and sang many minstrels in Greece. 
Each city had iis o^nl heroes and legends, and its own bards to celebrate them. 

“ A nuilritude of smaller epics have been absorbed in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the epithets atl ached nnalicnably to this city, and that, arc among the relics 
of those perislird ages. l\'iu;n (he Jlohicrie poems were chanted at some 
gathering (»(’ Hellenic men, tlic crowd can^ to be interested, not aifflteted, 
and a ])oct gives as much license (o his invention as his hearers will permit. 
Tims the pride of an If.lmcaii would be flattered by the words‘rough, but a 
right-gejod nurse of mou,’ applied to his beloved island;'but the blind bard 
would not receive an obol the less for ]>ntting it west, instead of cast, of Cepha- 
lonia. The greatest poet fetters Ids invention, and clogs it with fiicts, only so 
far as tlie public exacts. Among the audience which assembled at the Globe 
Theatre one summer afternoon, A..D. 1611, to hear ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
we may be snre (hat not one refused his applause because the poet liad con- 
veri ed' Deipli'^^ into an island, and given bohemia a sea coast.”— Pelepon* 
pp. 20'J, 210. 

The notices of tho modern Peloponnose and its present inhabitants 
scattered through this volume are so good, that wc must regret they 
art? so few. They will have interest for many who do not particularly 
care to ascertain the site of the Agora at Sparta, or to identR^ 
actual Styx by which Zeus was in tlic habit of swearing. 

The “ iVime Miuisteft” do jiot form a compact and distinguishable 
topic for biography,as “TlioChancellors'* or “The Judges’* doJ^ The 

f political life of tho series of Prime Ministers is nothing less than the 
listory of England during their time under another name and a dis¬ 
advantageous form. This is the obvious objection to Mr, Browne’s 
undertaking. Had he, however, done his work well, such a firelimi- 
iinry objection would have lost its force in great measure. As it is, it 
tells with its whole weight against bis dull, second-hand compilation. 
His work is not foun^ on any ori^ual ress^h. It is not .even a 
careful review article founded bn study of the^BrJint^y printed autiio- 

y Lives of ths Prime Miidsiera of England from the BestoratfRlV^e PrSc. 
sent Hme.*’. By J. H. Browne, Esq., LL.B., of the Inner\Tent{fle,«mtrist;eN^ 
Law. VoL V bonfiw: Newby. 
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rities. Ho has simply compiled froin thnKs or foui* of tlio •commonest 
books, borrowing ollen whole pages just as they stand. 

The Navigators, or Explorers, on the other hand, arc very naturally 
and usefully thrown together.^^ A history of discovery is one of the 
best forms in which we can have geography presented. The present 
volume loses the advantage of this unity, by being limited to American 
explorers. Of those the compiler has only been able to find five. They 
are Kano, Fremont, Lcdyard, Wilkes, and Perry: An abridged 
account of “ The United States’ Exploring Expedition” might bo very 
useful as a manual for young sailors. That which Mr. Snnickcr oilers, 
under the heaef * Wilkes,’ is w’orth nothing to any one, sailor or Lands¬ 
man. His abridgment qf Ledyard’s life is much better, “ Ledyard’s 
Travels” wiis a book familiar to the last generation, but is almost un¬ 
known to therpesent. Ledyard’s .«*trange career has an indescribable 
fascination for a young man at that crisis of life when the love of 
roving adventure breaks out. A fate, rather than a purpose, drove 
him on. But it was a malignant fate. He w'as a man who h;nl no 
successes. Enterprise, energy, and inexhaustible perseverance oidy 
led to renewed disappointinenU. Ho failed igiiomiiiiously iii all his 
attempts, and was cut otf at the age of thirty-seven, jn'oltably before 
fortune was tired of persecuting: He was with Cook, but it was in 
thatTBsTtgator’s thiixl and uufoi'tunatc voyage. What he learned of 
the fur trade during this expedition, led him to understand the im¬ 
mense profit which that commerce was capable of yielding. But ho 
laboured and argued in vain to persuade the enterprising ship-owners 
of Xi'W York and I’hilaclelpbia to engage in that trade wltieli in alter 
years built the colossal fortune of Astor. He was told he might find 
patrons at L’Orient. Ho ijnmcdiately took ship for Europe, and en- 
ii.sted the favour of some of the leading French merchants. When 
the spring came, and the vessels \vert^ ready t<» start, tliey withdrew 
from their engagements. He then went to Paris, was intro.luee<l to 
Paul Jones, and engaged him in the speculation. But he, tno, after 
going a certain w'ay into the scheme, suddenly conk-d and .al>aiMlinu*d 
it. Leclyard then determined to penelnite into the fur n^dons by 
Jgd^iid alone. After obtaining the saiu tion of Ciitborine, and gtdtiiig 
a^far as Yakutsk, he was# suddenly arrested without any previous 
notice or warning, tnuisported by post jLo thtf ironticr of Poland, and 
dismissed with a warning never to set foot in Bu^sia again, if he did 
not wish to be hanged. He arrived in London ragged and ]jonni!csfl, 
and was rccorameOded by Sir Joseph Banks to tho “ Afri('.an Associa¬ 
tion” (1788), who were on the point of sending nn exploringparty into 
Central Africa. He got as for as Cairo, wlion he was cut off by an in- 

1 ‘adicious remedy which he had administered to himself in an attack of 
dlioos fever. 

Lugwig Bbrne^s chaiming and mstruciive “ Lettcm from Paris” in 

■-- •* -- 

** ** The Life of 4)r. £li&a Kent Kane, and of other dutingui^ed American 
Ex^rera,8. M. Smueker, A.M. Philadelphia : 

- , OTjjTe au8 Pane.** Von Imgwig BSme. Nehet einer Cnaractorietik aolnee 
Lcbeni und Wirkena New York: h. Haaser. London; Ikdlner. 
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two^volumcs written during that eventful period of modern European his¬ 
tory, 1830—1833, form part of a collected edition of hia works now issu¬ 
ing from 9 German establishment in New York. IJorne was born of 
Jewish parents at Frankfort, 22nd May, 1786. In his childhood ho was 
reserved and shy, but he early evinced a considerable amount of intel¬ 
lectual self-assertion and moral independence. His domestic circum¬ 
stances were unfavoumble. His father was austere and exacting; Ms 
brothers and sisters made meny with the mental peculiarities of 
the strange and retired boy; and a privileged servant exercised over 
him a petty, but vexatious despotism. “Old Elio,*’ however, got as 
good as she gave from the keen-witted, sharp-spoken iad. “ You will 
certainly go to hell,” said she to liim one day/ “ I should be 
sorry for that,” replied he, “ for even there there would be no living 
for you.” Borne had an orthodox Jewish tutor provided for him,^\vho 
acted on the paternal instnictions, not to exceed the limits of the 
traditionary education, and indoctnftated his young pupil principally 
in themvsteries of the Hebrew sacredl)ooks and the Talmud. Forthe 
thoughtful boy this orthodox teaching bad no attraction. Schiller’s 
“ ^Mission of Closes” fell into his hands, and first suggested to him the 
idea of forming a judginent of his own on the inspired writings of the 
Old Testament, The French Revc^ution of 1789 deeply interested 
the childish politician, and he boeann; a irequent attendant jWTtlub 
wiiicli was held in the Juden-gasse, whose more eloquent members, by 
their expositions on the riglits of the noblesse, animated him with 
strong anti-aristoeratic prcjmli(*est. Under the care of Professor 
Htdzel the boy enjoyed a certain freedom of growth, and made un¬ 
mistakable jjrogress. During 111.*^ college career ho was .i resident in 
the house of Marcus Herz. a pliysieianof repute. In ISOl lie studied 
at Hallo, under Professor Roil, medicine, politics, morals, and esthetics. 


ileJieiuc had no charm for Rome. 


With difiiculty ho procured his 


father’s consent to study fniance at Heidell)erg, under strict super- 
A isiou. Indignant at this invasion of his personal indepondenee, Borne 
rebelled, and precij)itatod himself into the irregularities and extra- 
vagancesof a student’s life. Debt, paternal objurgation, \vitlKh*awal, 
compulsory return to his studies at Giessen, where, iu 1808,, 
duated as Doctor of Philosophy, followed in close sueces.sion. 
now commenced authoiiiihi[), not without recognition of his raerrf; In 
1818, he renounced Judaism*and Iveeamo a Lutheran Christian, It 
was on this occasion that he changed his name lh>m Louis Baruch to 


Ludwig Borne. His alienation from the narrow and exclusive creed of 
hi.s father had been progressive and decided. He had no partial or 
national sympathies; never desired the restoration of Judaism, or its 
moral isolation, but regarded the absorption of the Hebrew element 
into the nationality of the country as the true and highest destination 
of his race. The success of the “ Balance/Va paper started by,Borne 
determined Iiim on the adoption of journalisms a profession. Borne 
became celebrated for his literary powers, awd rendrned for his per¬ 
sonal as^ndancy. Heine compares his influenoe on youpg mmds to ^ 
ilfet of atmospheric electricity on cats. These two rem^rifiSble nm 
were not, however, of eofig^ial disposition. The* v^ehoment love of 
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liberty which characterized the enthusiastic politician was, in*, the 
judgment of the calm spectator of life, the sarcastic poet, and derisive 
sceptic, a moral oxa^eration. Bcirne frequently visiteil Paris, ever 
full of life, hope, and literary activity. In 183t he was attacked by 
the then prevailing influenza, and, exhausted by over-work, he was 
unable to resist its prostrating effects. On the 12th February, three 
flours after noon, he requested that the curtains might be drawn, 
adding, “T should like to st*e the sun/’ He raised himself on the bed, 
and asked for flowers. They brought him some. He wished for 
music; he listened attentively as they supplied his want in the best 
way they could*, At ten o’clock Borne had ceased to exist. Ihirnc’s 
political principles w'cre. Republican; he loved liberty; he loved 
equality even more than liberty. In nn interesting letter on the 
distinguishing tenets of St. Simon, he <k‘clares his aversion to the new 
doctrine to be grounded principally on its monarchical character:— 

“Ihate authority; I hale Umitalion; with fhc "old-lockedFelix, in ‘W'ilhelm 
Meisfer, I like drinking best out of tiic bottle. It is true, no new church can 
do without monarchiem guidance. Hcpublican Christiauily was weak, epis¬ 
copal Christianity strong. In the chiKlIiood of a stale inonarrhical power is 
its go-cart; in its old age it serves for crutches. Freedom belongs only to 
youjhaiid manhood. Still 1 hate nloiiarchy for every relation, and lor every 
(ter for a young .state ereep on all fours, and walk a little lati;v; 
better, in the season of hoar hairs, voluntary surrender to death, than to gain 
a roniforlable and premature development of limb, or a brief [irolongation of a 
miserable existcnc(', .at the expense of liberty, bather would i suffer ill 
hfll tcUA my wiU, than be made happy in Paradise ayuimt it.” 

Borne never, in his capacity of author, did homage to the immoral 
principle of “art for art’s sake.” "I’lie interest of humanity^ wuis 
his liighest aim. In the great baltlc-licld which the Revolution 
of July opened in Europe, this idea inspired and dominated him. 
It was not as an author, hut as a citizen, that he wrote. From this 
point of view must his letters from Paris be criticise?*!. They do not 
foim a regular and premeditated work, but are tin* result of a fervent 
and patriotic emotion—the pnaluot of a mind lin'd with joy or in- 
with rage, according as the alternation of events announced the 
vi^ry or the defeat of freedom. The subject luatier of these letters 
is vc»y various. They are a conqilete qiirror'of the times, reflecting 
the opinions, the chaincters, the transactions, the hopes and fears of 
tlic age. They discuss politics, etlflcs, Tuotaphyaics, poetry, art. They 
report the writer’s impressions of the great French and German nota¬ 
bilities of his time, Lamennais, George Sand, La Fayette, Beranger, 
the citizen king; Goethe, Heine, Lablacho, Paganini, Taglioni. They 
gossip about Madame do Gcnlis, Byron, and Moore; they describe the 

f ^cturcs, the public buildings, the cafSs and theatres of the brilliant 
*aris; they are witty, «-CTaceful, fluent, graphic, playful, engaging. 
Borne has an eye for sfnall.things as well as great. He sees the giraflb 
and notes down l^is impi-essions thus: ’Tis a stately animal> but with 
somctlyng laughable about it; a kind of clumsy majesty. XTsunlly it 
stands still, and ybu must w'ait long till it please to move. It is a 
metaphysical-lcv)king creature; it lives with its major po^t in the air, 
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► and Appears to touch the earth only to tread it contemptuously under 
its feet. There ai'e melancholy buffaloes in the same enclosure, which 
run under the hcllv of the giraffe, and look like ships shooting the 
arclies of a bridge.’’ To the transparent beauty of Borne’s style, as 
illustratod in his last work, Menzel dcr.Franzosenfrcfser,” his sarcastic 
oi)pouent, Heine, generously testifies. “ Jt is a clear lake, wherein are 
gl.issed the heaven and all the stars, and Borne’s spirit goes dipping up 
and down like a lovely swan, quietly washing off the impurities with 
which the people have sullied its snowy {dumage. These letters from 
Paris have something of the same bright and lustrous charm.” 

• The success of the translation of Pertlios’ “Life of Werthes”^^ seems 
to prove that foreign characters and foreign life can be relished hy the 
insular harharians when the things arc made intelligible to them. The 
present condensed volume is a great improvement in*this respect on 
the twu-volunie edition, so far as tj\e taste of the popular reader 
•go(*s. In this abridgment, all that does not bear directly on Perthes’ 

life, clniraeter, and doings has been lopped away, except the chapters 
on tlu* religious life of Geruiany. Thus a book is obtained, which for 
popular qualities may compare with any of the most widely circulated 
biographies, while for the student and the library the larger work 
fonii'- Jin authority on the private life of Nvrth Germany before,.j^»Kiiag, 
and siiu'i* the French occupation. • 

Bohii’h new edition (the sixth) of” Pepys’Diary”^^ is now complete 
in four volumes. A better lK)ok for the series could not have been 
(JoiuM-al readers will gather more of the habits of English 
society, temp, Charles ll., from turning overPepys than from all the 
dijitnbos of all tlie historians. 

The .siege of Delhi, temporarily thrown into the background by the 
more thrilling story of Lucknow,'^' is brought before us in “The 
Chaplain’s Narrative.” Books on the Indian revolt are not to be 
Ivt'ateil like the deliberate productions of peace and leisure. They are 
like the communications of a friend whom we thank for telling us 
what he knows, and never think of finding fault with for not telling 
us something else. It woidd be easy, and most ungracious, to say 
Unit tlio Chaplain might liave written a better book. Ho lias aqjo 
his best to record the day-bv-day incidents of the siege, bcgi?#*rag 
indeed from the outbrcak*of 10th at Meerut, down to the storm¬ 
ing of J)elhi on September 14th and lollowing days. Wc may smile, 
if we will, at the official tone which the army chj\plaiii has caught 
from the “despatoliesbut we must respect the calm courage which 
made daily notes amid the miseries of camp and hospital, under 
July and August sun, cholera within, and the foe in overwhelming- 

“Life and Times of Frederick Perthes.” In j!)ae Volume. Edinbui^h; 
Constable .and Co. ^ 

” “Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pg>y8| F.B.S.J* Secretaiy to the 
Admiralty, Ao.| With a Life and Notes.** By Richard Lora Braybroke. The 
Sixth Edition. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. London ; H. G. Bohn, Yorii-street,^ '' 

* i^*“The Chwlaiffs Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, frcAn the Outbreak at 

Meerut to the Capture of Delhi.” By J. £• W. Rotton, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Delhi Field Foype. London: Smith, £S<|er, & Co. * 
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liuuibm without.. Tho invisible enemy, the nausea and slupking* 
strength produced by bad food and tainted atmosphere, was more 
formidable than the fire of the Sepoy enemy. There is an impression 
that the army of Delhi has been hardly used. Whatever may be the 
case as regards tlio officers, there can be no doubt that tho common 
soldiers were deprived of their prize-money by a breach of faith on 
the part of Lord Canning. But as the Governor-General belongs to 
that fiwoured class who have tho hereditary right to govern the Eng¬ 
lish nation, redress is impossible. Our patient chaplain, who is not 
the man to murmur against “authority,” can hardly sujipress his-in¬ 
dignation here, ^ •* 

“As soon as tlie subsliliition of batta for prize-money was made kno^vn, 
a nf ;i private soldier wrote on the walls of the palace, ‘Delhi taken and 
India reconqueredthirty-aix. rupees and ten annas.’ Such was the bitter 
irony of the soldiers—a coiuinent no less just than pungent—on the actions oi 
the Governor-General.”—“Ivarrative,” p. iSi, 

Kaye*s “ Life of Lord Metcalfe”^' has deservedly reached a second 
edition, and comes out in a cheaper and more convenient form. It has 
the fault of being too diffuse and of merging the biograpliical cvoiy 
now and then in the historical. The author, however, accounts for 
lhksr»U^idian and colonial biography cannot bo written as tluit of an 
English statesman can. In th6 latter case, llie biographer has a right 
to assume a certain knowledge of the loading events of English liistory 
on the part of his rcadens. But in writing of India, it is necessary to 
exidaiii who Holkar or Scindiah wei'e ; who is meant by the Nizam, 
or the Piiidarrees, It may have Interest at the present time to notice 
that Lord Metcalfe’s preparation for his Indian career was exclusively 
a studious one. He did not excel in, and had no taste for, athletic 
sports; but he was a hard, steady reader. Ho was immordcd in the 
Kowley controversy, and speculates on the Man with the Iron JMask. 
But “ if he had been captain of the boat, and beaten Harrow and 
Winchester off his own bat, he could not have grown into a manlier 
chai’aetcr. The finest physicalf^training in the woild could not have 
madeJiim a robuster statesman.”—i. 13. 



BELLES LETTRES. 

T his Art-Bomance, founded on the life of Mozart,^ is conceived in 
much thersame spirit of personal admiration as tho late Mr. Uer- 
bert’s historical romance of “ Cromwell.” In both the outlines of his¬ 
toric truth arc carefully .■^ibserved, but the details which history cannot 

^ The Life aa^vCorrapgDdeiice of I«ord Metcalfe." By John William Kayo, 
Kew and Cheap £di&)Q, in 2 voia., small post Svo. London; Smith, Elder, k Co. 

^ “Mpmt, ein Kuntalerleben.” Cultar-htatcricher Bomaii. Yon Herbert 
Ran. Bi> parts* Ndtt. 
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supply, and bio^i'caphers but coldly adumbrate, are filled in with all 
the minuteness and fidelity which the most earnest and enthusiastic 
homage can suggest. The English, perhaps we should the Ame¬ 
rican novelist, has surpassed all others in the same kind, both in tlic 
vigour of his narrative, and in the well-preserved verisimilitude of his 
doHneation; but it was easier to write tliree volumes on the stirring 
career of the English hero, than six on the far less catholic life of the 
King of Melody. Herr llau is an enthusiast in his admiration of the 
genius of Iilozart, and to this feeling the long romance before us is 
due; what Goethe did for Tasso, he seeks to do for thp true apprecia- 
. lion of Mozart. , * ^ 

The two most recent lives of the great* composer, hy Alexander 
Oubilieh(‘if and by Professor Jahn, are excellent, especially tlie latter, 
alike in accuracy of detail, and for the critical appreefttion of Mozart’s 
transcendent j^owors, displayed in them; but lliey are severely biogra- 
, phical and critical works, and are ))roj)orly intended only for such readers 
as are more or loss interested and proiicieiit in the art inwliich Mozart 
was jjre-omiufnt. It is, tlu'refore, tlie olycet of the present fiction to 
bring liclorc a Gorman public, in all tlie j’cality of litc, one whom tlie 
author rt‘gards with afretitionat-c voncralion—a feeling lie seeks to dif¬ 
fuse through tluj hearts of his countrymen, the majority as yet Qply 
acknowledging liim supreme in his o'^’u harmonious sphere,'i^ithout 
any wanui*r or mure personal recognition. Extracts are difficult, and 
j evlnuis the author lias (lisplaAC<l more entiiuaiasui than judgment or 
lilcrarv ability in the execution of this labour of love. 

The lirsL cliaptcr introduces us to tlie family interior of A'lce Chapel- 
Maslor Mozart, the father of one who w^as a prodigy at five; and we 
liave a >^kctoh of the boy’s mother, with all her anxiety for liis per¬ 
sonal appearance, and maternal pride in his jirecocious talents; but the 
nio/t characteristic passage in the work is perhajis the concluding 
chapter, where Moziu't’a apotheosis is accomplislied, and tho solitary 
mouru<‘r over his ■humble grave is consoled and astonished by a trans¬ 
figuration, liurdly befitting one who w*s but a weak and ordinary man 
out ol‘ his ow'u province of Art. 


“The TaANsriGUKATiOxV, 


“In tlic burial-ground opposite St. ilark’s Liiiic, at Vielnlr^ a Ircsn grave 
mound had been raised; not there whc\c the rich or the illu:Jtriuus were iu- 
lerred, but at the side of the ground among persons of ordinary consideration; 
for the widow of the man who hero rested from the toils and cares of life was 
not suflieicntly rich to puvclnusc a separate vault, or even to cause the erection 
of a memorial above his grave. • 

“ Yet he below rested among nuregarded graves as still, as softly, as peace¬ 
fully us the rich luau beneath mouunicitt and epitaph. 

“ And tho first night that witnessed this new gr%ve rose earnest and solemn 
to Heaven. The moon shed her beams softly on the‘Jumble resting-place, and 
kissed the freshly-turned earth with an appearance sacreti respect, spreads 
her beams over it like a silver pall, as willing to protect the mound beneath 
which so noble a «nn of immortality lay concealed. 

'^Treo and buiw, deprived of their foliage, stood rigio* and moui^ul, and 
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f liost-like, os the keen December blast swept over the giwcs, shnkii^ Ihc * 
ecayed wooden crosses, and whistled mournfully and shrilly through the gilded 
monuments. But the calm sleeper heard it not; after long, fierce struggles, 
he rested softly and peacefully in the bosom of his mother earth. 

“Suddenly a woman’s form approached the newly-made grave. She was 
clothed in a long dark mantle, and a hood of the same colour concealed her 
head; but one memory, but one grief, wild, passionate, and ovcr\vhelming, 
seemed to occupy her. She sought but one grave among all those thousands 
there; and she knew w^herc to find it, for already on that day she had seen 
a coffin deposited within it—^and that coffin contained her all, her love. 

“And now she reached the grave; and with a heart-rending cry of 'Ama¬ 
deus !—my Araafleui !’ slie sank down upon it. The sorrow heaved in licr, 
bosom like a trouhredsea; her eyes were fixed and tearless, seeming eager to 
pierce into the earth; her afms embraced the grave; her voice calls on her be- 
lovttd—but the cold bed of death yielded no reply.—At lost she dried the 
torrent of her tcara; she folded lierhand.s, and prayed. 

“Then it seemed to her as if thq sense of cartiily things had passed away, 
and a liighcr existence possessed her; that a veil had fallen oefore her eyes, and^ 
yet she saw; that her cars were closed (o till earthly sound, but thal a stream 
of heavenly melody possessed her soul, while louder and louder waxed that har¬ 
mony, till it seemed to till all snacc, and extend to iulinilv. 

“And as the waves of souiin grew strougcr, the eoveruig of earth above the 
grave ott which she knelt seemed to .dissolve, and a form of light rose slowly 
upiearcfa. It was Mozart’s tigwrc; but brighter, nobler than she had ever be¬ 
fore seen it. A laurel-crow^n adorfied the forehead of the Master; an ample 
robe clothed him; a golden lyre rested in his arms; his eyes beamed with un¬ 
speakable joy; an enchanting smile animated his mild and noble features, and 
his head was surrounded by eight large bright stars. 

“ And joy filled the kneelcr. She stretched out her arms to him, and with a 
voice full of sorrow, and longing, and love, exclaimed—‘ Amadeus!’ But won¬ 
derful to tell, lier cry sounded as if it came from the lieart of all mankind, 
which, full of the same sorrow, the same desire, and tlie same love, extended 
its arms to the departing one. Bor the great Master was departing, n.s by 
degrees the light, luminous clouds seemed to draw him upwards. 11c smiled 
gently on the earth, and on his beloved, and from his lips flowed the words—‘ I 
remain with you in my works.’ And as lie thus spake a high and noble form 
stood by his side—even the great, the god-like Spirit of Song, which, laying one 
hand on his shoulder, thus spoke, with dazzling glances—‘IVelcoiiu', Master, 
into realm of spirits; the difficulties of thy path liave been great; count¬ 
ies and well nigh beyond the power of man have been the creations which 
haTO^jstified to thy industry, Ihy perseverance, ^d thy gi'catucss. Ecnowii 
and honour to thee, the fearless nnmstcr of conversion. Peace, tired wanderer. 
£uter into the temple of everlasting fame, iliou worthy son of Immorlality.* 
“And as the form uttered these woras, the stars on the Master’s heudfiamrd 
higher and higher, while their beams formed themselves into the names of Ids 
seven grand (J^ieras, and of liia llequicm,” &c. &c. 

« 

A book may be considered either with reference to its intrinsic 
merits, or with regard the previous reputation of its autlior. The 
late Sir C. Napier was f% least an honest and decided man of action, 
yet fully alive to his o|Vn merits, and a little apt to mistake his own 
peculiarities forCgenius^ though in this, his written work, he has 
nowhere exceeded that strenuous and confident mediocrity, y/hich has 
given ^cry thing-to the Napiers except self-knowledge and Self- 
command, 
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Tfio announcement of a work of fiction from his hand took the public 
by surprise, and his name procured for it a temporary popularity, which 
will assuredly be of sliort duration, and is even now on the wane. It 
appears by Sir W. Napier’s short preface, that the manuscript of 
“ William the Conqueror”^ was for some time in Mr. Colburn’s pos¬ 
session, who seems to have been unwilling* to risk publication, though 
the present editor docs not scruple to insinuate that Sir Bulwer Lytton 
may, nay must, have seen it while in Mr, Colburn’s keeping, and have 
bcneritccl by the penisal, in his own historical romance of “ Harold.” 
Tlie Secretary for the Colonies can afford to smile j^t this emiiieiitly 

* Napierian assertion ; for though “ Harold” is not the •best of hia own 

fictions, it is greatly superior as a work of art*to Sir C. Napier’s prolix 
romance, wanting as it is in all but historic inter^t, and dofio;3ut 
in truthfulness of delineation or stirring narrative, except for a moment 
towards the close. • 

• lOven at this distant day most Englishmen may feel a slight sense 
of dissatisfaction at the result of the battle of Hastings, though the 
defeated Anglo-Saxons were as much usurpers of the soil as the 
Northmen of William;—^yct had Harold taken counsel of discretion, 
rather than of valour only, he had held his fate in his own hands, and 
the result must have been different; for tke tactics of a Pabiu^w^aild 
liave setMu’od their great conquest to the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
crown to the descendants of Harold and Editha, In tlie account of 
tin; two or three battles mentioned in the romance, as of the Dunes, &c,, 
the narrative is neither so clear nor so vigorous as might have been 
ox|)t‘otc(l froin the author’s profession and experience; while among 
tlie characters of the piece many are introduced which seem rather to 
defonu and retard, than to illustrate or promote the action. The fair 
Saxon lady, Editha, reminds one most unfortunately ot Rowena, but 
instead of being left to the graceful repose l>ocoming her dignity, her 
sex, and her beauty, she is unnecessarily dragged through scenes alike 
unseemly and improbable, utterly unbefitting the betrothed bride of 
Harold, and future Queen of England. The Conqueror’s was an easy 
ebaraeter to portray; its broader outlines of valour, sagacity, fljjarice 
and*cruelty are handed down in history; tliougli of Harold woTcnow 
little inure than his poi'entago, and that ho was brave and uuforLww^, 
peculiarly fitting him fmr the •hero of an ancient ballad or modern 

romance. % ^ * 

In laying down the book, we also lay aside almost .all memory of the 
actors or of the action; it has none of the vigorous vitality of genius, 
nor of the attraction which consummate talent can confer in the ab¬ 
sence of genius; and while wo recall Cedric the Saxon, in his hall of 
llotherwood, or Sir^Briaix de Bois Guilbert, with his priestly com¬ 
panions, riding through the woodland glades a\ the evening shades wc 
falling, as vivid tyqjes of their race and caste, i\Saxon or Norman who 
figures in this romance leaves even a tninsieyf impi|pssion upon the 
memory, _ 


• '‘William the Conqueror.” By General Sir Charles Najuer. Edited by 
Licut.-Genenil^ir W. Napier. Routleige and Co. 1853. 
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“Eva Desmond”” is a good novel, though it cannot be adequately 
illustrated by extracts, the strength of the book lying in the gradual 
evolution of character, with no attempt at striking incidents or thea¬ 
trical tableaux. And the r^tovale is sound, though from the style of 
the opening chapter we anticipated a slight tendency to plush-worship. 
“A virtuous woman is heyond the price of rubies,” wrote the son of 
David; and this is the real text of the three volumes before us, taking 
tlic word “virtuous” in its old Eoinau sense us well as in its modern ; 
a woman strong with all the grace, and beauty, and goodness, and 
affection of the^best of her sex. The desertion of Eva by her first lover 
is skilfully and fiaturaJly brought out. An honest and sensible man, 
us the world goes, throws away a treasure, and takes a spectre to his 
liea'wt, being as irmch justified by worldly and prudential considerations, 
as one can be for doing a heartless and a foolish thing. We hail the 
terrible punishment that awaits, liim, as the righteous decree of an 
avenging and not too [)oetical Nemesis, Nearly all the characters 
are in the very slightest relief, but are distmctl}- and clearly con¬ 
ceived and represented. The two latter volumes arc superior 
to the first, but the authoress lacks somewhat of the media- 
nical expertness conferred by e^viicrience, in the introduction of her 


Professor Aytoiin*s patriotisfn coinciding with natural propension, 
has produced two neat little volumes,'^ in which is given all that he has 
been able to collect of old Scotch ballad ))oetry. Previous publica¬ 
tions of tliis kind were limited, eitlier by the taste or opportunity of 
the compilers, to mere selections; thus Mr. Gilchrist, shortly after the 
first appearance of “Scott’s Jlordcr Minstrelsy,” published a limited 
though valuable selection in 1815; and Mr. Laing something similar 
in 1822; in 1829, Mr. 11. Chambers printed sixty-eight Scotch ballads 
ol undoubted antiquity, with several others as certainly mere motleni 
imitations of the antique; and quite recently Mr. Kobert Whitelaw in 
his Dock of Scotch Dallads has given a great number of genuine old 
lays, but he has not taken sullicieut care to eliminate several spurious 
iniita^ons, which possess noiliing but the manuraetured antiquity of 
base coinage. The present volumes profess to contain only those 
of which the age i.s undoubted, and as has been the compiler’s 
purpose to make a.s complete a collection as possible, antiquity alone 
is all that is required to give a jdago in the work, without regard to 
literary merit or intelligibility of action. 

Considered with reference to their poetical value, many of these lays 
arc worthless, and, in Sir Thomas More’s phrase, are utterly without 
rhyme or rcarfon; but in truth tliey are nearly all out of place on hot- 
pressed paper garnished with the showy livery of the modem book¬ 
binder: they are searc^ more fitted to be tamed in typo than the 
grouse or the red deerfigure in the farm-yard or the aviary;. their 


9 “foa Desmond; or, Mutation,” 3 Vols* London; Smith, Elder, and^Co. 
1858. , » ‘ ^ 

the Daliads of Scotland.” Edited by William Edmonstone Aytoun, D.O.L.. 
in 2 vols. BlackVood and Son. 1853. « 
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profer place is in the mouth of the country girl, returning from the 
well-head with her full water-stoups, or with the old dauie over her spin- 
iiing-whecL Yet liko old buildings they require to bo preserved, for 
traditions may die out, and are at least iiretty sure to alter in course 
of transmission. There are, however, a few excellent ballads among 
the number, both tragic and humorous, and “ Our Gudeman,” reco¬ 
vered by Mr. Herd, and printed in the first volume of this work, is 
about the best example of rhymed humour on record. 

Tlie third volume of Bishop Percy’s “Reliques,”® now before us, 
completes the latest and most perfect edition hitherto issued. Pre¬ 
fixed is the “Essay on tho Ancient l^Iciriqal Romances,” which, 
though inferior in learning and in g(*neral value to that on the Ancient 
Minstrels accompanying the first volume, and rather a sketch Hjan a 
dissertation, is still a usefiil prolegomenon; in it ttie Bishop shortly 
refutes tho groundless suppositions that chivalry and its institutions 
were of African origin, derived to the western and northern nations of 
Europe from tlio Moors and Arabs, through the medium of Spain, as 
not only is all tJic action of the various romances of chivalry laid in 
Prance, Britain, &c., asid never in Spain, or composed in the Spanish 
language, but tho position occupied by women in these lays, as the 
chief objects of knightly enterprise and i^oi'ship, is lAtcrly iiieornji^ble 
with the status of the sex among casicru nations. Equall3’’"L4eil^s it 
tliat chivalry was not exclusively a ^’^orman institution, tliougli cul¬ 
tivated with the greatest energy and success by. that race both in 
Prance and England; the legends of King Arlliur, Amadis dc Gaul, &c., 
refer chivalry to a much earlier date than the establishment of feu¬ 
dality or the enterprises of the Crusaders. 

The metrical character of the old roinaunts and talcs of chivalry 
is obviously duo to the fiu't that in an illiterate age dctnls of valour 
could lie best transmitted traditionally in rhyme, and would secure the 
most envied species of publicity hi being adapted to the harp, and sung 
at public feasts or in the halls of the m>bles. These romances of 
chivalry wero written in a compound of bad Latin and French, or 
rather Prankish, for Latin ceased to be spoken in any degree of purity 
in Prance during tho ninth century, and are traceable as oarl^ as tho* 
eleventh century. The oldest song of chivalry, in vernacuIai'Jgjuj^ish 
appears to be “ Horuelfilde,’\which is referable to the twelfth century; 
it is evidently an Anglo-Saxon composition, and not therefore trans¬ 
lated from tho French. There ate no prose works of chivalry extant 
anterior to Caxton and his printing-press. 

The first “ relique” in thh* volume is the “ Boy and Mantle,” a satire 
on the sex, which has not the appearance of that antiquity claimed for 
it by the Bishop, whicli he explains by the modernization of the old 
orthography eilected by tho transcriber. boy is represented as 
bringing to the court of King Arthur arnenclianted mantle, which 

. ^ j I . 

® '^Boliques of Anciiont English Poetry.” By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of 
19romore. Reprinted entire ftotA tho Authoi^s' mt edition. With ^moir and 
Critical Dissertatioa by the Rev. George Gilfillap. YoU 3. Edinburgh; James 
Nichol ups. 
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would only sit straightly on women of unblemished chastity. Okc is 
surprised to find that Queen Guenevei' should have been so rash as to 
essay the trial, but she was signally discomfited, as were all the rest, 
except Lady Cradocke;— 


“ Forth came Cradocke’s ladyc, 
Shortly and anou; 

But boldly to the mantle 
Then is stie gone. 

When she had tanc the mantle, 
And cast it her* abput, 

Up ati her great too • 

It began to crinkle and ciwtc; 
Slice said, 'Bowe down, mantle, 
And shame me ifot for nought. 


Once I did amissc, 

I tell you certainlye, 

When I kist Crndockc’s mouth 
Under a greeno tree— 

When,I wsocd Cradocke’s mouth 
Before he inarrycd nice.’ 

When she had lier shreeven. 

And her sins she had iolde, 

The mantle stood about her 
Eight as shec wold, &c. 


t 


The best of the remaining pieces'are the “ Hue and Cry after Cujiid,” 
‘•The Children in the Wood,” “The Fairies’Farewdl,** aiur*Love 
will find out the way.” Bishop Bercy’s own long ballad, “The 
Hermit of Warkworth,” is given as an appendix, and the volume ter¬ 


minated with a glossary. 

This edition of^the late Mr; Hollingsworth’s works,® beautiful 
wiJJrUllKhe luxury of typc/pi^er, and binding, may be the tribute 
of a tender and stricken conscience to the sad memory of one wliose 


miserable late and unrecorded grave were the fit sequel of a life begun 
in shame and continued in sorrow; yet, though the unfortunate young 
man whose name figures on the title-page, possessed various and per¬ 
haps remarkable talents, with a restlessness and impetuosity of cha¬ 
racter which may have deceived himself and others into a belief that 
lie possessed actual genius, it was at least injudicious on the ]>Jirt of 
friends or editor to challcDgc criticism by the publication of an 


epic which the author himself, had he lived, should have kci>t twenty 
years by him, and then have burnt. 

The fable of the poem is cast in the gloomy days following tlic 
decease of Edward the Confessor, when the Anglo-Saxon star, brilliant 


^ for a nrDment, paled, but not for ever, before the victor.*? of Hastings. 
Th^^o, Erconwold, is a young Saxon, who returns iroin foreign 
iraveiro distinguish himself in the troubled rimes wliich offered un¬ 
limited opportunitica to the strong arm* and at the battle of Stam¬ 
ford Bridge capWes with his own 'liand the land-eydo, under which 
the Northmen deemed themselves invincible ; he also slays the terrible 
but nameless champion who covered the retreat of his Hying 
countrymen by defending the bridge with equal valour, but witli 
less good fortune than Horatius. There are subsequent warlike and 
amatory adventures, but related in a manner so desultory, and occa- 
.sionally in language so &zarre^ that the thread, nowhere very appa¬ 
rent, is easily lost. Tb^ is, also, throughout, too great a display of 


* “Chfide Erconwold,” being VoL I. of the Foetioal Works of the late Alfred 
Johnstone H<AingBWorth. Edited by Oeoige Sexton, F.R.G.S. London: »Skeet 
1858. 
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, Anglo-Saxon lore, so that words suitable to a vocabulary, but not to a 
modern epic, are offensively obtruded. Mr. Hollingsworth fell into 
this error partly from want of judgment, and partly as a result of his 
sedulous application to Gothic and Anglo-Saxon philology; greater 
experience and more reflection would have purged him, we think, of the 
cant of Anglo-Saxonism. There is no probability that this funda¬ 
mental clement of our language, as of our national character, will 
over be overborne; every Englishman cherishes a loyal respect both 
for the blood and for the dialect; yet the English language, like the 
Englisli race, is compounded of various admixtures, and the nervous 

• force of the one, like the strong sense and advcntiA’ons spirit of the 
otiicr, are the result of several co-elBcionts., If Anglo-Saxon is the 
pediment and shaft of the stately column, the mouldings and capital 
ar(; derived from more flexible and more copious sources, 

^I’he sc'cond volume of Pope’s Poetical Works,reprinted Irom Car- 

• ruiher’s f^lition, by Mr, liohn, contains the Duneiad, with the Prefa-* 
tory Notice by Martinus Scriblerus, and all the Notc*^, which are 
numerous and amusing; tlie Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires, 
and tlie Imitations of Horace, Miscellanies, Epigrams, &c., completing 
the “ Works.” 

We coiU’ess to liave been ronsidciAbly^astonished by these rhynmd 
tales of llheims,*^ and certainly cannot recommend them to any c®© mse. 
It is a strange book to be produced hi the nineteenth century, and 
though it rather successfully adopts the style of the seventeenth, could 
hardly Iiave appeared in any other capital than Paris, “L’epoux mal 
venge” is certainly both witty and humorous, the latter a rare 
ipiaiity with Frenehmon, but the eciuivoquc is an peu irop forte* A 
third edition shows that the book is at least to the taste of the 
author’s countrymen. 

Allegory in the earlier literature of Europe seems to have been 
intended somewhat as the use of images in the Catholic worship—viz., 
tt» arouse the attention of a multitude unlikely to be intorested by 
abstract statements of the truth, or by cold exhortation to duty. 
The rude and simple tastes of our forefathers, when the dawn of 
literature had risen on Western Europe, eagerly welcomed Tories 
wliorein vices, personified by giants, were vanquished by the^a’jly 
virtues represented by sJine iio^lc knight or gallant champion. H was 
easy and natural to use the same machinery to reproduce vividly 
those Christian virtues enjoined in' the New Testament, doing battle 
with the opponent vices, and overcoming, by perseverance in well* 
doing, the difficulties that beset a believer’s path to Heaven* The 
editors of the present elaborate and beautifully go^ up volume, 
which is published by subscription, have availed themselves of the 
Copious materials collected by the late Mr. ^ Hill, who proposed to 


7 " Pope's Poetical Works. 
18C«. 

a ** Les Contes Kemois.** 
Mcissonnier. |3me ^ition* 
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show that Bunyaii was indebted to the work of De Guileville for much 
of-the machinery of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The “ Pelerinage do 
THomme,”® tlie first of the three pilgrimages written by Guileville, 
was once popular in Prance, and was translated, without doubt, into 
English prose and vei’so. Chaucer was evidently familiar Muth his 
writings, as the Prench poet himself was indebted to the old Gothic 
“Homan do la Hose.” There are certaiiily points of resemblance 
between the Pelerinage and liuuyan’s great work which could senrcoly 
have been accidental; though both were indebted to the Apocalyptic 
books in their pictures of the splendour of the New Jerusalem. 

Pew toces ol Do Guileville remain, hut he a})pears to have been 
born at Paris in 1205, aihl to have entered as a monk of St. Bei’iiard 
thc»i’oyaI Abbey of Chalis, of which he died Prior about tlu; year 1 JUG. 
He composed tlie romance of the “ Three Pilgrimagesthe 1st being 
the.substance of the present publication—namely, the “Pilgrimage of 
Man during Life;” 2. “The Pilgrimage of the Soul after its separa¬ 
tion from tile Body 3. “ The Pilgrimage of our Lord.” The first 
was translated by John Lidgate (died 1 tlO), and is given in the 
appendix of the present volume. It is highly probable that Buuyan 
may have been familiar with the.Englisli translation, as it was a sj)eeies 
o^iftinj^psition very likely t» attract him, illiterate as he was, and to 
have been generally accessible,* for it was once popular in England. 
He may have borrowed, as all poets (and he was one) have done, the 
mere machinery he considered best fitted to convey his own feelings 
and convictions to the heart.s of liis countrymen. But De Guileville 
writes like a pious monk desirous of einjiloying the time, which hung 
heavy on his hands, in a manner agreeable to his literary taste, tuid 
to his duty as a churchman; while Bunyan writes like a man pos- 
ses.scd by an uncontrollable necessity to utter the thoughts which 
burnt within him, and to whose excited imagination the visions of the 
Apocalypse had become realities. 

Another biography of Schiller has appeared, or is in process of 
appearance, for the first volume is all that has yet reached us, etpinlling 
in coj)ionsne8.s and excelling in method any that has yet been pub¬ 
lished ; though there was little new to communicate of one with 
life all Germans, and most Englishmen, are familiar. It is 
dedicated to the Freiherr Wendeliu Von Maltzaher, as a collaborateur 
in editing tlienvorks of ISchiller. volume contains an elaborate ac¬ 
count of the poet from his birth down to his twenty-sixth year. It is 
divided into live books—the first commencing with his appearance in 
the world in 1759, and extends to 177 J, comprising the era of childhood. 
The second plirt contains an account of the period between the latter 
date and 1781, including that unsatisfactory portion of his existence 
which was passed in th^Duke of Wurtemberg’s pet Lyceum, trying 

-A-—- 
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® “The Book o^Uie Filkrimage of “Man (Lc P^crinage de THoinTno), com¬ 
pared with the * Pilcmm'a Pro^eas’ of Jolm Buoyan.” London : Basil Montague 
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vainly to get reconciled to that hardness of routine which the martinet 
duke delighted to impose upon all the unlucky iUvee of his institu¬ 
tion, and preparing himself for the obscure career of a military surgeon. 
The third embraces his very short surgical career, from June 7, 
1781, to September 17,1782, little more than lifteen months. The 
fourth includes the time between September, 1782, and July of 
the following year, when Schiller first visited Manheim, fleeing from 
the hated yoke; but wliich place ho quickly left, fearing pursuit by 
the duke’s agents. His subsequent miserable pedestrian wanderings 
arc related, and the timely assistance rendered »by» bis true friend 
Strelelier, when his fortunes were at their lowesrt ebb,' It also contains 
a short account of his residtmee at Uauerbach, where he first met his 
future wife, Charlotte von Wolzogen, and where h^ passed a r;Alior 
pleasant time, notwithstanding the temporary absence of the Frau \on 
Wolzogen and lier daughter. The flfth book gives an account of bis 
biograpliy between July, 17HJ, and 1785, when he first appeared as a 
driniuitic writer; a)id his second picco', the “Conspiracy of Fie.sco,” 
is criticised, both noth regard to its absolute poetic merits and its 
capabilities as a stagc-piocc, which were not highly appreciated by 
Gcniian critics; who arc not, by the Avay, at all decisive of the real 
merits of a [>lay, for the most cxtravagjfnt and most feeble traslif^s 
been received occasionally with immense applause by the piaygtnng 
puldic of Oc*rn»any, This book, and the volume itself, terminates with 
Schiller’s creation as counsellor at Weimar, and'the poet is duly 
dubbed Hath Schiller: we cannot write Kat, as the modern fashion in 
Germany, reverting to ancient usage, demands. 

Fvidonfly Schiller, of .all the poets of Vaterland, has the firmest hold 
of the national heart; for the biographie.s and sketches which have so 
Irt^quently appeared are usually marked by a feeling of almost per¬ 
sonal attaGhmont as well as veneration. A magnificent position for 
any man to occupy; and from such an elevation he may indeed look 
down on the proudest examples of that developed mediocrity/’ which 
is usuallv found on modem thmnes. 

“Truth rests with God, inquiry remains for us,” is the apjjfopriato 
e])igraph affixed to this elaborate and learned volunie.^^ The history 
of the antique fables ajid language of the old Teutonic race^*^im a 
view to proouriiig additionah evidence to the Eastern origin of that 
race, has of late years been one the most favourite* as it is one of 
the most laborious subjects which could exorcise the patience and saga¬ 
city of a people, which grudges'no labour in elaborating its literature, 
or in perfecting its science. ^ 

The first section, comprising 242 pages, is devoted to an identifica¬ 
tion of the Eastern Thundergod, Indra otthe Vedas, with tlie Teu¬ 
tonic Tlnmai‘ or Tl)or; and the ^points oQagreement, as discovered 
dimly in the traditions of the German racesilapd in the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos, are too numerous and strikiijg to b|ve resulted from a 
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mere similarity in the conception of Divine attributes, by two distinct, 
though imaginative and semi-barbarous nations. It is not pretended 
that all the points of resemblance between the Scundinayian and 
Oriental mythologies had their origin in a period antecedent to the 
separation of the ancient Teutonic language from the Sanscrit; but 
certain material coincidences may be adduced, which, even if un¬ 
confirmed by historical research, would afford a strong inference of 
original identity in the two superstitions, and, viewed in connexion 
with historical facts afterwards adduced, they are decisive of such early 
connexion. * 

Both gods, TJior oivThunar, and Indra, arc characterized by tbc 
}>osscssion of a llaming beard of fire, and both bear off the wrought 
thusder-hammer, which yet returns of itself to its original possessor. 
The thirst for the water of heaven is common to both; and as 
Thunar consumes an ox and ciglit salmon at a meal, Indra, as god of 
the destroying lightning, according to a jiassage in tlic Vedas, devours 
seven cattle. Like Indra, Thor or Thunar milks the cloud-cow.s, 
by means of the lightning; and both liberate the sun, the moon, and 
the Water Queen from tlie violence of the celestial demons, and after 
conquering the.'3e, bear off* in triupph the treasured sun-gold. These, 
a»^^any other loss striking points of resemblance between two 
mytnoli^ies so far apart—the fine in the far east of Asia, tlie other 
in the west of Europe—ai'o considered minutely by Dr. Maniiliardt, 
who brings together with great labour the results of the researches of 
the brothers Grimm, Bopp, S. Kuhn, Mullorhof, Becchstciii, Wille, 
Panzer, Wolf, Cjistren, Hoffmann, Ecynitsch, Eayo, Steffen, Neuss, and 
indeed of almost all who have investigated either the Indian mvtlio- 
the Scandinavian and Icelandic sagas. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to a consideration of the history and signi¬ 
ficance of the supernatural characters which figure in the northern 
sagas. 

Even such humble but strange objects of reverence as the Marion- 
kiifer, or lady-bird-beetles, figure here, and proofs arc adduced that in 
ancient Scandinavia they were held sacred to Frcyer and Ei^cya, as in 
■ Germaify to the goddess Holda. Holda is regarded as a.water-witcli 
wh^ p«r.;cspcd power over sun and wind, but more especially over rain 
and snow; Engelland or Angelland is tlie habitation of Holda, of the 
sacred Marienlwifcr, and of* the blest. There are traces in various 
popular German lays of this Engelland. The Noi-them Maidens of 
Fate are treated of at some length (j)p, 511—60G), and are compared 
with the fate-goddesses of Southern Germany (pp. 600—74). The 
legend of tfie wild huntsman comes in for a due share of investigation 
and illustration. The Scandinavian Nornenseil, or cord of Norna, 
which protects the land i£ mystically surrounds, is compared with the 
golden chain of .similar n^ertics in the German sagas, and is followed 
through all its possible metamorphoses, which are numerous and some¬ 
what contradictory. 

Dr. Jifannhardt proposes, in' a subsequent work, to comparo these 
latter traditionary jrables with the oldest forms of faith discoverable 
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among the Indo-Germanic races, and the ancient Pelasgic or Hellenic 
tribes. 

M. de Sacy,^® whose historical name would of itself attract attention 
on the title-page of any volume, has been for thirty years the principal 
writer in the Journal des Behais; the first twenty years of his 
journalistic career were occupied in the barren but resonant strife of 
politics, but of late he has been attracted by the more instructive, if 
less pretentious labour of the litiirateur, lie assures us that he never 
meant to publish a book, as neither his taste nor his natural aptitudes 
are propitious to pursuits requiring a lengthened effort; yet as all 
reviewers and writers of loading articles in newspap^’s^do really publish 
many volumes in the course of their lives, sp every one of them who 
conceives he has written something worth more than a mere ephemeral 
existence, may, at the close of his career, select what he deems most 
worthy of public recognition for republication in a separate form. 
This custom, so familiar in Englaifd, is now imitated in France, and 
tin* two volumes before us are a lumclsoinc evidence of the literary 
ability ciigagotl in the more respectable Paris journals. Debarred from 
all real political discussion, we should expect that the more enlarged 
intellects of the capital would occupy with the greater energy the only 
field wijicli can re])ay their labour, v>r satisfy their desii'c of publjp 
apjnvciation. ^ 

Tlie good sense and extensive information discernible in several of 
tliCsf; articles ai'e in sticking contrast with the shameless subservience, 
or ignorant and acrimonious political drivel, which now form iieaidy 
the staple of French lucubrations in that way. These volumes are 
exclusively devoted to subjects of literary and philosophical interest, 
all contemporary i)olitics at least, being excluded. M. de Saey has not 
risked bis reputation by the pxiblication of prophecies or assertions 
which have doubtless been falsified or stultified by the progress of time, 
and unless he is a very Tiresias, bis own political opinions must have 
uiidergonc considerable modifications since his dchut as a political 
writer in 1828. The essays, though all dated, are not arranged chro¬ 
nologically in the* order of their appearance, but rather with reference 
to the secular sequence of the works under review. This arrange¬ 
ment, however, is not strictly observed. « 

M. de Sacy*s formal discourse on his reception into the French 
Academy, June 28th, 1855,tak?s precedence, but it would surpass human 
ingejiuity to be interesting or origXial on such an occasion; nor do the 
remarks on M. Gaillard’s translation of Cicero’s Dialogues, &c., de¬ 
mand notice. M. Leon Feug^re’s edition of Henri Estienne’s strange 
old work, entitled “Agreement of the French Language with the 
Greek,” is mentioned with due recognition of the editor’s (M. Feugere’s) 
services in bringing to more general notice^the writings of a scholar 
and linguist of the sixteenth century, wh*|e learning, at least in 
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this j)articular work, is more conspicuous than his judgment, or\ he 
not only places tlie French language far above the Italian, wliich by 
the way he understood exceedingly well, but avers that there are more 
numerous and decisive remains of Greek than of Latin in the former 
language, in the teeth of the 1‘acts that the llomaus wore long domi¬ 
nant in Gaul, tliat Latin was tlio language of the governing class till 
the ninth century, and that lioman literature must have hcMni the only 
one known in Fnuioe during that time. Nevertheless, Henri Estienne, 
though regardless in tliis instance of pliilological truth and historieiil 
fact, had a genuine jiatriotic all'cction for the old, unchanged French 
idioms, as thev \ipp<,'ar in the romances and lays of the era of cliivalry; 
and as llonsau],^and the writers who copied him, recklessly introduced 
Grecians and other evotcrlc Importations into their compositions, and 
thefvby debased Uieir own style by atlbctatioiis utterly unsuited to 
the gvidus of tljeir laud and language, so Fstienne, the foremost 
Greek scholar of his day, labourer! to purify the French from Ibrt'igu 
admixture, notwithstanding his exuberant phillicllcnisin. In hi'< ‘‘ A]»o- 
logy for Herodotus,'’ a lively and severe satire on the ch-rgy, lie 
afforded a not unworthv model for rascal's Pri^viiifial Letters,” and 
in his diseour>e on the “Life and Actions of Catliariiie do ^Icdieis,” 
gave an examjtle of political wi’itlng, which, Ibr vigour of htatemciit 
allKuk’Ici iriiess of reasoning, lifts seldom been >urj;assed. 

^ We ihivi* no space for more 'than mere mention of tlie artiides on 
Trofessor AuberL’s edition of JJofesuct’s “ luiucral Orations.” of 
LefcM'c’s edition’of “Fen61on,” or for ]\I. Jicnouard’s “Complete 
Works of Massillon,” but must extract the rcniiirks on Layle, u^tropoa 
to M. Savon’s “French Litcratui'c Abroad/’ M., Savon u-ganls the 
noted sceptic with raie Christian rorl)earance, and with a wish to write 
the trntli (ven of one wdio would have been placed Itoi'S la lot l»y a less 
lionest theologian, 

“liable is one of those persons wlioin wc like, (hough forced to lilainc; wo 
like him because he was nnalTccteil, liccjiusc he jiosx'ssnl great know h*dgc 
without pedantry, and because he takes such an e\i(lrutly siiiceri^ jilcaMire in 
disturbing our ordinary convictions, that \vc can scarcely help sharing in a satis- 
faction %} siurerc. \ct the scepticism of JJayh*, practised on a large seal(*, ami 
sputady^t; its poison imperceptibly Through the geiirnd mind, cmdd not but 
cud in a fatal egotism, provided that one has boefes, and can dream undis¬ 
turbed by the fireside, what matters it to the mere lliiiikcr, like Jlayle, if the 
rest of the worlifis plunged in evil and#)pprcssion. A naliou of JJayies would 
submit to despotism without'a luurmur. Vet, on the other hand, minds of his 
order are occasionally useful and even necessary. "When errors have accumu¬ 
lated, and falsehood and wrong have officially usurped the place of truth in 
plities, in religion, in literature, and in the prevailing Imbitudcs of thought, it 
IS necessary that spirits, bold even to rashness, should assume tlie. sieve of cri¬ 
ticism and tixamination, li is a dangerous duty, which no one would under¬ 
take but be who prefers bo^nd all else the luxury of contradiction, llaylo 
never troubled liiinself to ^tublish a new truth, yet, rather than resign liis right 
of unfettered investigation, ifie would have disturbed all ilic recognised truths 
in Ih^ world. Wc must have liaylcs occasioniUly, but for a short time, and 
not oftg^yoporict hferescs esse^-oud at the end of all inquiries, wbctlier 
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sceptical or oiihodox, the only thing certain of recognition and endurance, is 
truth?^ 


We should like to glance at M. Jules Janin’s “ History of Dramatic 
Lileraturo,’* as well as at the “ Picture of French Literature in tho 
Sixteenth Century,” by M. Charles and M. St, Marc Girardin, but 
have no space, and Chateaubriand does not much attract us; we have 
also far too little room for the lleview of Benjamin Constant’s “ Mis¬ 
cellanies, Political and Literary,” though we cannot refrain from 
giving M. Constant’s capital remark aj^ropos to the morale of Madame 
tie Stael’s “ Corinne — 


“Tlic moral of a work of imagination consists in the iinpwssiou it leaves on 
llic mind. If, on laying down tin: book, one is rntre sensible of gcnile, noble, 
aiifl gmieronis scnfinicuts tliau befon*, llu‘ work is a moral work, and of a high 
order of nioniUty. llio/wow//’ol sucli a oook resembles ihe elloet produced 
by music or &eul]»Uirc. A man of genius oiw‘i’ said to me,” writes Constant, 
“llial bn was rltnaif'd in feeling, aftffr long eoidemplation of Iho Apollo 
iJeiv. There is in lhe> j>cicc]>liou of every kind of excellcneo, somethilig 
nlueii delaelies us from ourselvt's, in forcing us to feel our own inferiority, and 
llms lining us ubh ,i ‘shortlived aljnegation of self, wliieli awaktms a capability 
of seir->.t(‘iiiiee, liie source of all real virine. There is lu emotion, whatever 
(lie cause, something whicli makes lln^ blood move faster, and produces an in- 
teriial M'lNfiLction. wliicli increases the Convict ion of our ouii power, tj^ 
giviu';- ijst‘ lo on ele\ation of eharMcler, a ^oiiTage, and sympathy witJ^ otHm, 
wbleli raises us above our ouimary level ol being.’’ 


y\. do Sacy gives tlic ])reforouee in these Miscellanies of M. Constant’s 
to the Lettro i^nr Julie,” tliougli it is but the simple portririt of a 
woman ])Os'-'o>sing every good, and noble, and loveable quality, except 
the son&o of religion, destroyed in her heart by the pervading Frencli 
pliilosophy” of the eigliteeutli century : — 


“S,\ns y pensc,” vyrites the critic, ‘'vous vous aliacbcz acette femme, boiuic 
iiislinet, mtUlcusc sans autre but (pie la verfii, cloquentc sans arte, chez 
(pii f incndnlite memo a unc sorte dc (diai’iuc, et dc grace, parce qu’ellc ii’cst 
(ju’uue faible^sc ct non uuc ostentation de force. Vous le voyez perdre succes- 
siwinent ses denx fils, et dans la doulour qui La tuc, se roidir cunlre les couso- 
lat ions religiimses. Son inal memc scmble la rattaeher tout u coup u la vie, a la 
vie son scMdavcuii’. Et puis lorscme la inoiT arrive, il scmblc que couHuc elle, 
vou'i soyez .‘sans cspcrancc, et qu’cllc meurt eu effet tout euticre^ # 


"M. de Saoy’s remark}? on Ejochefoucald’s “Maxims” are very just, 
hut pueli as we should scarcely have expected fromsa Frenchman, 
U'he last edition of these Maxims was prepared in 1853 by M. Duplessis, 
who died before its a})])earuiice, and his friend, M. Sainte-Beuve, added 
11 preface, treating of liochefoncald himself, and giving a short biogra¬ 
phical notiee of M. Duplessis. Ho follows the edition oM078, the last 
wdiich received tho personal corrections of the Duke ; wliile the Com¬ 
mentary, attributed to his most intimate leinale. friend, Madame la 
Fayette, though scarcely Avorthy of her, is ifB^vcd to retain its place 
prefatory to tho Maxims. • • 

M. Duplessis pointed out very ciu-efully the frequent alterations made 
by«La llochefoucald in the several editicsia which qppeared du]||pg his 
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lifetime, whether to modify somewhat the pitiless cynicism ofi the 
doctrine, or to attain to that exquisite precision of style, which is in 
truth their greatest merit. 

The Duke devoted nearly thirteen years (16G5—78) to the elabora¬ 
tion of the style and mechanical polish of his favourite work, and these 
minuti® have repaid his labour, by mainly contributing to its posthu¬ 
mous reputation. In England we have made up our minds as to the 
real value of Roehcfoucald’s labours; better had it been for his real 
reputation that the maxims had never been written, adapted as they 
were solelv for the meridian of a heartless and selfisli court, Av hich 
drained France'of "its blood and gold to please the harlot Montespan, • 
and to propitiate the bar,lot “ Glory.” The better spirits among his 
own countrymen haA o arrived, it seems, at the same conclusion, if we 
may suppose that M, de ISacy by no means expresses solitary 
opinion. 

< . . / 

“ I will add but a word on the nirilcxions Divcrscs/ a work of Tlochc- 

foucald’s, published for the first time in 1731 (long after the author’s death), 
and wbicli it is the custom to unite with the Maxims, it is a faultless work, 
the M-axiiiis themselves are not more iiucly conecived or more delicately ex¬ 
pressed; it is a perfeet code of good breeding. There are two chapters on 
toivcrsatiou and on Society, Avliicli •young people sliould lie made to learn by 
!k^ ; lyid, to tell the trutli, I gl'cally prefer the ‘Ileflcxions Dherscs* to the 
Maxims, or rather to speak without'reserve, I can willingly peruse the fuviucr 
at all times, and 1 detest tlie famous IMiixims from the bottom of my heart. 
‘J’eprouvc cii les lisant nn malaise, une sonffrance indcliiiissiblc. Je sons 
qu’cllcs me fletrissent Taine, ct me rabaissent Ic ca’ur.’ ” 

These brief extracts scarcely do justice to M. dc Sacy’s good souse 
and good feeling, and yet so limited is tlie .space at our disposal, tliat 
Avc can devote hut little to the second A'olume, wliich comprises subjects 
less strictly lit(^rary, involving often questions of morality and 
religion. 

Of this cliaracter arc the notices of M. St, Marc Girardin’s “ Lec¬ 
tures on lleligious Reaction,** on the ” Attaircs de Rome,** by the cele¬ 
brated De la Mennais, who in good faith, and with a genuine, hut 
scarcely credible belief in the divine origin and sanction of the iioinau 
Cji/:holic religion, proposed to the Pope a separation of that laitli from 
all secular power and autliority, believing that the truth must surely 
benefit by being freed from the clog.s tflid trammels of authority. It 
is not neccssai'^ to say how his profosition was received. 

M. Guillon, Evoque de Maroc, published in 1841, a “New Apo¬ 
logy for Christianity,” examining in detail the sceptical arguments of 
Gibbon, Straus^s, and Salvador; this work is but a reproduction of those 
by Bergier and Abbadic, containing nothing more original than the 
objections themselves, fd. de Sacy’s discriminating remarks on the 
characters of the above ftpted unbelievers, consider^ merely as scep¬ 
tical polemics, are wortJ$ perusing. 

We are pleascdfto finc^that M. de Sacy has the candour to acknow¬ 
ledge, in a final note to his remarks on M. Beaumont’s “ L’lrlande, 
Socialif Politique, et Religieuse,” that the strictures made both by 
himself and M. Beaumont several years since, are now at least unde- 
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jcrvedj.and that Ireland owes her present comparative prosperity and 
prd^rcss to her connexion with England. The whole question has 
been misunderstood, or rather wilfully mistaken on the continent. No 
country that is true to itself can be permanently injured by connexion 
with another more prosperous and wealthy; and now that Ireland has 
learnt to put less faith in demagogues and potatoes, she bids fair to 
rival the flourishing condition of the rest of the empire. 

There are several articles in the second volume which are well worth 
reading, but we have no space for further selections; the best of them 
are on Count Champagney’s “ History of the Cmsars,” with the date 
of April 8, 1853; on M. Salvador’s “ History of thc^Roman Domina¬ 
tion in Judea, and the Destruction of Jerus^nf,’'^ith date May 2, ' 
1847; on M. Thierry’s “Account of the Merovingian Kings of 
France,” date August 23, 1810; on “The History of the English 
Revolution, the Republic and Cromwell,” by Guizot, on which we are 
strongly tempted to say something, though so much has been said; on 
L*Abb4 Christophe’s “ History m the Papacy during the 14th Cen¬ 
tury,” date August 25, 1853 ; on M. Weiss’ “ History of the French 
Protestant Reiugeos since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1085and on M. dc Raranle’s “ History of the National Conven¬ 
tion,” date June 7, 1853. 

■\r. de Saey has selected his artlclesjudiciously, and the intginBic < 
interest of most of the works reviewe4 would alone make thes# volumes 
welcome on the library tabic, and not unworthy of a permanent place 
on the library shelves. The criticisms themselves jire generally slight, 
and often superficial, but uniformly marked by good taste, good sense, 
and good feeling. A Catholic, ho can write of Protestants without 
rancour. A Frenchman, he can speak honestly and justly of England. 

M. Victor Cousin has, with considerable ingenuity, devised two 
volumes of lively and amusing ^reading, which will be welcome in 
England, though their value will be best appreciated in France.^® A 
period comparatively short, indeed, in point of time, but which has 
had the effect of a geological epoch in its influence on French society, 
separates the present from the days of Henri IV. and the Fronde. 
Even a nation of egotists cannot exist altogether in the present, but. 
may, nay must, look hack with interest and curiosity to the "times of* 
their forefathers. Confined to his chamber by long indispoiitioilf M. 
Cousin professes to Ifave s^ght in that foigotten and voluminous 
romance, “Le Grand Cyrus’%f Scudery, a resource against ennui; as 
he read on, the dull and prolix narrative seemed to have grown upon 
him, as the identity of the fictitious personages of the story, with dis¬ 
tinguished contemporaries of the authoress, foi^d itself upon him; 
confirmed, as he assures us, key to the romaifte, suhsequ^Hy 
discovered in the library of the Arsenal. We had always supposed 
thdse historical parallels to have been undlrstood, or at least 8tri)ngly 
suspected; bo this as it may, the writer ssal^s to lay before us, froin 
the materials funushed by the romance, a picture of Parisian life 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century,sand tlm not merely of 

. . ■■■Ill ■■■*.. . . ■ ' . . [ I ^ . .1 n il I 
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court “ personages*’ of the day, but also of all I'anks of Parisians ^pwn 
to the lower class of citizens. 

In the following passive lie furnishes his key to the leading charac¬ 
ters in “ Le Orand Cyrus— 

Who, indeed, is Cyrus, if not Coiidd himself, especially while he was yet 
only Duke d’Eughien, and dreaming of love and glory. Maudane, with her 
blue eyes and copious blond lo(;ks, her gentleness, wit and pride, is clearly 
Madame dc Lougueviile. The Asiatic warriors who accompany the Persian 
chief to battle arc the aidcs-dc-cainp or lieutenants of the French ‘hero,’ 
namely, the Marshal dc Graminont, the Marshal de Gassion, Villcquier, after¬ 
wards Marshal d’Aumarct, the Marquis dc Noirousticr, of the house of Tremo- 
uillc, the Duke d^Ttehim-Chabot, Coligny, Duke of Chatillou, the Marquis de 
la Moussayc, &c, ^ 

“ The siege of Cumes iu the romance is the actual siege of Dunkerk by 
Cond^; the battle of Thybara, that of Lens; and the victory gained by Cyrus 
over the Masssgetes, the ‘glorious and imniortal victory’ of Itocroi. It is as 
certain that the fail dames of the courj* of Eebatana, of Sardis, aud of Babylon, 
are the celebrated beauties of the court of Anne of Austria. 

“L’Hotcl dc Clcomirc is undoubtedly I’llotel dc itumbouillcl, w'ilh its 
corUgeoi wits and agreeable women, who coiislitulcd its great altractious. 
Here we have the portraits of Ihe noble liostess and her two daughters, of Julie 
d’Argeuues and her sister, the first Madauic de Grignan, Madame de Sable, 
and Mademoiselle Angelique Paulet; there, Monlausicr, Yoiliu*e, CJiupehtin, 
.Should de Corbcville, &c. < 

“ Sapfio is Mademoiselle dc Scudjry herself, at tlic head of the commoners, 
but intellectual, and distinguished by the society she assembled about her, in 
which we find a viytuous, amiable, aud learned prelate, Godeau, Bishop of 
Grasse and Venue, a magistrate wlio is also a man of the. world, a financier 
who is a wit, Academicians and literary men like Sarmiu, Pellisson, aud Cou- 
rnrt, with Madame Comuel, Madame Aragonnais, aud other ladies of humbler 
position.” 

Thus the ” Grand Cyrus” is, so to. speak, a history in portraits of the 
Beventeenth century, written by an individual who was probably of all 
others best acquainted with the society of that period, thanks to her 
peculiar position; poor, yet of good family, and received everywhere 
in the l^st circles, at the Hotel dc llambouillct, tlic Conde J’alace, 
and at the Luxembourg ; herself entertaining a very mixed society iu 
her mcjflest drawing-room, in the street de Beauce au Marais. 

^hua M. Cousin makes out his case, and having retouched the 
faded jwrtraits with a skilful hand, rejifoduce# for the versatile, vola¬ 
tile, all-forgctfing Parisians this ske^h of a long-vanished social 
state; they may well afford to thrdVv a glance backivard on the past, 
in humble deprecf^n of that future, when they too shall rank as 
antiquities. We say nothing of the stupendous egotisnuihat 
breaks out in the preface, nor quo^ a passage whicli, out of France, 
might suggest doaW of the author’s sanity or sincerity. M. Victor 
Cousin has at least fun£shed au amusing and readable book, and wc 
jnt^ pardon the mdulgdk.ee of a national conceit, which he evidently 
talm to be a virtim. r 

Mr. Ferguson uas folnd a mine of information and amusement 
where few would have sougbtvit, namely, iu the,” London Directory^” 
and in nis attempt fo develope the Teutome ongin of names with which 
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w (4 are familiar above shop-doors and on brass-plates, he has entered 
upon a held of research where much of the harvest is ungathered.^* 

Though the etymology of names, as an outlying province of philo- 
logy, has been not altogether neglected, yet scarcely any student of 
Teutonic dialects in England has made more than a desultory effort to 
demonstrate the manner in which our familiar Anglo-Saxon surnames 
originated. Mr. Lower has rather sought for illustrations in genealo¬ 
gical and archaeological revelations than in philological; and Mr. 
Arthur, in America, is too superficial to be valuable, though he is 
occasionallyamusing. The Germans, as usual in questions of research, 
have gone furthest, and Eorsteinann and Profcs^ii Pott have thrown 
much liglit on the origin of modern surnamcfl^f Ttfltonic and Anglo- 
Saxon descent. 

Mr. Eerguson’s booh gives in an off hand manner the result* of a 
good deal of hard work and patient investigation, though there is 
much of that Iatitin]iitarianlicence>iri dealing with fancied analogies and 
dul)ious possibilities, which has ever been a favourite exercise of inge¬ 
nuity wdth etymologists. 

An extract from the preface will give a tolerably correct idea both 
of his style and purpose,— 

“ There arc deeds of forgotten valotft',” he says, summed up in a 
there arc trivial iucidciifs tiuit have named Generations of men; them arc good 
Oliri&liinis that arc called after heathen ^ods; there arc gentle women that arc 
called afler savage bruti'S ; there are names outlie signs of iiegeut-street that 
were given in the unhewn forests of Germany. Truly/ then, the question— 

‘ Who gave YOU that name i'* if it could be rightly answered, and in maw in¬ 
stances it can, would give us inlcrusthig records. One might say—‘ Eight 
cciituiii^R ago an Angm-Saxou bravely withstood the Northern usurpation, 
and so harassed their forces by liis stratagems that he was named Prset, or 
the crafty—therefore it is that, 1 am caliod Pratt.’ Another might say—' A 
Northman had u son, mischievous and full of pranks, so that he was called 
Lok, after the god of mischief. Steady enough our family has become since 
then. Wc have produced the most sober of philosophers, one of the most 
practical of engineers, yet still we bear the name of LotAe from the misdeed of 
our uneestor.’ And a third might say—‘ See yon white horse cut on the turf of 
the Southern down, whence came that white horse, came mv name. The great 
.Roman liistoriaa tells us that onr ancestors held the wliito liorse sacred^ 
Hence, when the Anglo-Saxon invaders wrested the soil froiu^ts Bnitish 
owners, they stdinpod itwith this, as the sign at once of their victory and their 
faith. And unconsciously as fhc Wiltshire peasant does reverence to the 
heathen synibol when he annually clears away the gi*as8 frtHn the outlines of 
the white horse, as his fathers have done perhaps a thousand years'before him, 
so do I, good Christiaoi am, preserve a record of that same pagan super- 
si ^ion in my name off’jiicks.’”—From Hen^ist, or 

The etymological basis of our English surnames appears to be 
Anglo-Saxou, though muny new names were no doubt introduced at 
the Conquest; while more ancient (GOThic), and more modem. 
(Frankish or French), are also prescjit. ^urnames do not appear te 
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English Surnames, and their Place in the Ifeutonio Family.” By Bobwri 
Ferguson, author of *'Tbe Nor^snen in CumlMtiSkd and’tfestmotelsndi^Mtidon'; 
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have become hereditary in England, except in a few exceptional cases, 
till the Norman Conquest, and arc therefore of more recent origin flian 
those “ baptismal” appellations applied to distinguish the children 
of the same family in infancy, and which would of necessity ascend to 
the remotest antiquity. 

The work is divided into twenty chapters, each treating of certain 
classes of English surnames, according to the probable origin of such 
names; and a very useful index closes the volume. Several names 
are omitted (as Beach, English, &c.)j either because they were over¬ 
looked, or beeausd, we suppose, their etymology was too evident. 


Note to Aut. I.— France under Louis Napoleim, 

Since this article was written, the Moniteifr of llic 24th Sept., 1868, has as¬ 
tonished the world by a fresh example *V)f Imperial t(Tgivcrsatiou in a decree 
utterly annulling the regulation whereby the taking a decree of Bachelor of 
Letters had been left a nutter of choice. In his report to the Emperor the 
Minister of Instruction confirms the adverse judgment long ago passed by 
the intelligent public on the provisions of Imperial legislation, and' testifies with 
the weight of officialconfcssion to the disastrous effect of its action. It is_ 
ated that the ^'faculties and most iirmtrious representatives of medical science 
^■cctare tie intellectual level of tkHr body to hare been lowered in the sist years 
during which the present system has been in foree^ withovi any compensation to 
the Art either in means of observation or scientific ^trogressf and that this 
opinion has been corroborated by a special commission of the most eminent 
members of the University. In cousiaeratiou of these serious representations, 
the Ministry proposes the repeal of the existing regulations, and the same 
Moniteur accordingly contiuns tlie decree whicii lieuceforth requires medical 
students to show a diploma of Bachelor of Letters on admission to their 
special schools. As this reversal of a capital decision is naturally felt to be an 
awkward acknowledmeut of a signal want of judgment, its importance has 
been laughably sought to be hidden from vulgar eyes by an^peariiiice of a re¬ 
forming enactment rather than of a return to the old law. Ttie Bachelorship of 
Letters demanded ftoin medical students is not to be identical witli the one 
formerly required. It is to be somewiiat modified in the degree of its literary 
instruction irom a consideration of its being intended as merely subordinate to 
a scientific education, and therefore the uccrec is so worded as to slur over 
th« fact, of recantation in the pompous flourish which institutes the new de¬ 
gree of ^stricted (restreint) Baendorshif) of Lt<iters. The tlung may bo 
called by any name the Imperial Goveniincat may choose to give ft, but its 
significance cannot be quibbled away. In the face of a vainly protesting publi(^ 
the Imperial Govenunent carried out an inroad on the existing system of edu¬ 
cation at the promptings and in furtherance of its own 

^ views. After readml|f pursuing for six years the execution of schemes wil- 
foUj adq[>ted, it finds deterred from continning its course, not from tho 
Want of succ^ but, accordiim to its own confession, from alarm at tlic very 
excess of its triumph. It^us the exhausting process of its engines of war 
against its own W6lfaia.by the infliction of a withcribg havoc which now 
tliteamis to dry m the n^c^sary^ Springs of government, and to bbst tho in- 
life of wit^ a palsy rerdeiing tlie mind unfit even for mere 

vAcial aptitude, ffbe deem in the Moniteur of the 24th Sept, is the moat 
sigiid|X!conl by the jGiovenuntmi^ itself of it'- incompetence, its indisorctiisn, 
f and its imbecile fluctuations under the inevitable impulse of its own short- 
,righted haste. 
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